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PEEPACE. 


VisiTiNO  the  ancient  conntries  of  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy 
being  the  chief  object  of  travelling  at  the  present  day,  the  con- 
sequent interest  taken  in  the  remains  of  the  former  grandeur, 
magnificence,  and  high  civilisation  of  these  countries,  has  made 
Archaeology  one  of  the  most  important  and  most  interesting 
studies.  Egypt,  Greece,  and  Italy  were  the  fountain  heads  of 
our  civilisation  and  the  sources  of  our  knowledge ;  to  them  we 
can  trace,  link  by  link,  the  origin  of  all  that  is  pmamental, 
graceful,  and  beautiful  in  our  a^hitecture,  sculpture  and  in 
the  arts  of  design.  Eemains,  evincing  the  perfection  they  have 
reached  in  these  arts,  and  attesting  the  stages  of  development 
which  have  been  passed  through  leading  to  that  culminating 
point  of  excellence,  are  still  objects  of  the  greatest  interest  in 
those  countries.  An  intimate  knowledge,  therefore,  of  the 
original  state  and  former  perfection,  and  also  of  the  present 
state  t^f'^these  remains  has  been  a  matter  of  the  deepest  interest 
to  many.  Each  country  has  found  ardent  investigators  of  its 
history  and  antiquities.  The  ruins  of  Egypt  have  yielded  an 
endless  amount  of  historical  information  to  the  ardent  re- 
searches and  zeal  of  Young,  Ohampollion,  Bosellini,  Wilkinson, 
Bunsen,  Lepsius,  Birch.  The  temples  and  Cyclopean  remains 
of  Greece  have  been  accurately  drawn  and  described  by  Chand- 
ler, Stuart,  Dodwell,  Miiller,  Leake,  Falkener,  Wordsworth, 
Penrose.  The  remains  of  ancient  art  in  Italy  have  been  always 
a  favourite  theme  of  writers  of  different  countries,  English, 


VI 
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French,  (Tenxum,  as  well  as  of  Italian  writers.  Braiin,  Cramer, 
Dennis,  Ferga^son,  Lanzi,  Micali,  Inghirami,  Ganina,  have 
written  largely  on  these  subjects. 

The  works  of  these  authors,  treating  of  the  various  subjects  of 
ancjent  art,  are  for  the  most  part  not  only  voluminous  and  very 
costly,  but  also  difficult  to  be  procured.  The  present  work  has 
therefore  been  compiled  to  supply  a  want  often  felt  when  tra- 
velling in  Greece,  Italy  or  Egypt ;  a  work  which  would  afford 
concise  general  informatioQ  on  the  objects  of  antiquity  so  fre- 
quently met  with  in  these  coimtries.  Its  chief  object  has  been 
to  condense,  within  the  smallest  possible  compass,  the  essence  of 
the  information  contained  in  the  writings  of  authors  who  are 
considered  as  authorities  on  these  subjects. 

We  have  adopted  the  following  division  in  this  work : — 


ARCHITECTURE 


p.  \  Walls,  houses,  temples,  Basillcie,  altars, 

p  *  j     columns,  obelisks,  pyramids,  theatres, 

Etrtthtan    r     ^^^  amphitheatres,  naumachis,  hip- 
RoMAN      '         podromes,  stadia,  baths,  public  roads, 
'       J     bridges,  gates,  aqueducts,  tombs. 


SCULPTURE. 


Egyptian, 
Grecian, 
Etruscan, 
Roman, 


Statues. 

Busts. 

Bas-reliefs. 


PAINTING    . 


'  Egyptian, 
Grecian, 
Etruscan, 
Roman, 


Frescoes,    painted    sculpture,   painted 


vases,  mosaics. 


GLYPTIC  ART  . 


Egyptian, 
Grecian, 
Etruscan, 
Roman, 


Engraved  stones,  in  intaglio  and  cameo. 


INSCRIPTIONS  . 


Egyptian, 
Grecian, 
Etruscan, 
Roman, 


Matenal,  alphabets,  languages,  abbre- 
viations. 


To  avoid  notes  of  reference,  appended  is  a  list  of  the  works 
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and  writers  consulted,  and  whose  words  are  frequently  quoted 
and  introduced. 

Bunsen's  Egypt, 

Lepsius'  Egypt. 

Wilkinson's  Ancient  Egyptians, 

Shabpe's  Egypt, 

MuiiLEB's  Ancient  Art  (Leitch's  translation). 

Febgusson's  Handbook  of  Architecture. 

Dennis*  Etruria. 

Flaxman's  Lectures, 

We8TMA00TT*s  Handbook  of  Sculpture. 

Gell's  Fompeiana, 

Winckelmann. 

Lubee's  History  of  Art. 

Canina's  Boma  Antica. 

Dybb's  Athens. 

VlTRUVIUS. 

Smith's  Dictionary  <f  Antiquities. 

Classical  Dictionary, 

Gwilt's  Encyclopcedia  of  Architecture. 

Eawunson's  Herodotus. 

"Wobnum's  Epochs  cf  Painting. 

Biboh's  Ancient  Pottery, 

Egypt  from  the  Earliest  Times. 

C.  W.  King's  Antique  Gems. 

Natural  History  of  Precious  ^tones. 

Dr.  MoCaul's  Christian  Epitaphs, 

Vaux*8  British  Museum. 

W.  E.  C!ooPEB  on  Obelisks. 

C.  Newton. — Article  on  Greek  Inscriptions  in  Contem- 
porary Review. 

Articles :  ''Alphabet,*'  ''ArchoBohgy"  "Architecture,*^  in  the 
Encyclopcedia  Britannica,    Ninth  edition. 
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Yin  PREFACE. 

We  must  acknowledge  with  gratitude  many  suggestions  and 
corrections  from  Dr.  BmoH,  Talpourd  Ely,  Esq.,  Eev.  Isaac 
Taylor,  W.  K.  Coopbr,  Esq.,  and  A.  S.  Murray,  Esq.,  of  the 
British  Museum. 

To  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Samuel  Sharpe  we  are  much  indebted 
for  the  use  of  several  woodcuts  from  his  "  History  of  Egypt'* 

The  illustrations  of  painted  vases  are  selected  with  permission 

firom  the  Catalogue  of  Pottery  in  the  Museum  of  Practical 

Geology,  Jermyn  Street. 

H.  M.  W. 
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First  Division. 

^  MONUMENTS  OF  ARCHITECTUKE. 

Abohiteotdbe,  like  the  other  arts,  had  its  stages  of  develop- 
ment,  from  the  earKest  efforts  of  primitive  man,  in  the  con- 
stniction  of  dwellings,  which  must  have  been  determined 
solely  by  his  physical  wants,  mitil  it  cnlminated  in  those  more 
perfect  structures  resulting  from  higher  ideas  of  symmetry 
and  prox)ortion. 

YitruTLUS  lays  down  three  qualities  as  indispensable  in  a  fine 
building — stability,  utility,  and  beauty.  In  an  architectural 
point  of  view,  the  last  is  the  principal,  though  not  the  sole 
element ;  and,  accordingly,  the  theory  of  architecture  is  occupied 
for  the  most  part  with  aesthetic  considerations,  or  the  prin- 
)  dples  of  beauty  in  designing.  Of  such  principles  or  qualities 
the  following  appear  to  be  the  most  important :  size,  proportion, 
harmony,  symmetry,  and  ornament.  Size  or  vastness  of  pro- 
portion impresses  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  majesty  of  human 
power.  The  feelings  with  which  we  gaze  on  the  gigantic  struc- 
tures raised  by  different  nations,  the  Pyramids  and  Temples 
of  l^ypt,  the  Colosseum  of  Eome,  the  megalithic  monument  of 
Stonehenge,  suf&ciently  attest  the  truth  of  this  principle. 

The  qualities  in  the  general  disposition  of  the  parts  of  a 
buHding  which  are  calculated  to  give  pleasure  to  the  beholder, 
ore  proportion,  harmony,  and  symmetry.  Proportion  depends 
essentially  upon  the  employment  of  mathematical  ratios  in  the 
dimensions  of  a  building.  By  harmony  is  meant  the  general 
balancing  of  the  several  parts  of  the  design,  while  symmetry  is 
uniformity  in  plan. 

Next  to  general  beauty  or  grandeur  of  form  in  a  building 
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comes  architectural  ornament.    As  a  general  rule  it  shonld  be 
confined  to  the  decoration  of  constructiYe  parts  of  a  fabric. 

Each  nation  had  its  rules  and  proportions,  and  has  originated 
forms  peculiar  to  itself.  So  definite  are  the  characteristics  of 
the  styles  of  different  nations,  that  from  the  mere  form,  carving, 
or  decoration  of  any  structure,  its  OQe  and  its  architects  can 
usually  be  fairly  determined. 

The  architecture  of  a  x)eople  is  an  important  part  of  their 
history.  It  is  the  external  and  enduring  form  of  their  public 
life;  it  is  the  index  of  their  state  of  knowledge  and  social 
progress.  The  influence  of  climates  and  public  institutions  was 
particularly  displayed  in  the  productions  of  architecture. 

In  our  West,  temples  open  to  the  sky  would  be  as  little  suited 
to  its  climate  as  to  our  habits.  Scenic  representations  formed 
more  a  part  of  the  national  customs  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans 
than  with  us ;  and  Isustly,  the  art  of  war,  such  as  it  was  among 
the  ancients,  imposed  other  principles  on  military  architecture. 

The  material  also  afforded  by  the  country  must  necessarily 
have  an  important  influence  on  the  architecture  of  a  people. 
Thus,  where  trees  abounded,  stone  was  probably  a  material 
seldom  used,  as  it  entailed  a  much  greater  amount  of  labour 
than  timber;  but  as  stone  would  neither  bum  nor  rot,  it  was 
preferred  for  all  durable  purposes.  Where  wood  was  plentiful, 
as  in  Greece  and  in  Lycia,  stone  architecture  exhibits  traces  of 
an  original  timber  construction.  The  columns  were  originally 
posts,  and  the  architrayes  and  triglyphs  beams  resting  on  each 
other.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  plains  of  Egypt,  where 
building  timber  is  scarce,  and  where  there  is  abundance  of  large 
stone  in  the  mountains,  the  mason  element  seems  to  have  pre- 
vailed. In  such  plains  as  those  of  Nineveh  and  Babylon  bricks 
were  used>  made  of  dried  or  burnt  clay. 

Section  L— WALLS—MOBTAB— BBICKS. 

Walls  :  Egyptian. — The  walls  of  inclosure  of  the  Egyptiaii 
towns  are  generally  constructed  of  crude  bricks,  dried  in  the 
sun.  Their  dimensions  are  various;  the  mud  of  the  Nile 
supplied  the  material,  which,  however,  required  straw  to  prevent 
the  bricks  cracking.  Sometimes  they  bear  short  hieroglyphic 
inscriptions  enclosed  in  an  oval,  which  is  the  stamp  of  the  king; 
under  whose  reign  they  were  made.     Burnt  bricks  were  not 
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used  in  Egypt,  and  when  found  they  are  known  to  be  of  a  Boman 
time.  Egyptian  masonry  is  probably  the  earliest  known  to  us. 
It  is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  enormous  size  of  the  stones 
employed,  said  to  be  frequently  thirty  feet  in  length ;  the  weight 
of  th^e  masses  rendered  the  use  of  mortar  unnecessary.  The 
most  ancient  buildings  were  constructed  of  limestone,  hewn 
from  the  mountains  bordering  the  valley  of  the  Nile  to  the  east 
and  west;  and  that  it  was  used  long  before  sandstone,  is  proved 
by  the  tombs  of  the  Pyramids,  as  well  as  those  monuments 
tbemselTes,  and  by  the  vestiges  of  old  substructions  and  ruins 
in  Upper  Egypt.  Limestone  continued  to  be  occasionally  em- 
ployed for  building  even  after  the  accession  of  the  twelfth 
dynasty;  but  so  soon  as  the  durability  of  sandstone  was 
ascertained,  the  quarries  of  Silsihs  were  opened,  and  this 
material  was  universally  adopted,  and  preferred  for  its  even 
texture,  and  the  ease  with  which  it  was  wrought.  Sandstone 
was  generally  used  in  the  walls  of  the  temples  of  Thebes. 
Granite  was  largely  employed  in  the  most  ancient  buildings. 
The  employment  of  squared  granite  blocks,  and  the  beauty  of 
the  masonry  in  the  interior  of  the  Pyramids,  prove  the  degree 
of  skill  the  Egyptians  had  reached  at  a  time  long  anterior  to  the 
building  of  the  walls  of  Tiryns,  and  consequently  to  the  rudest 
attempts  in  masonry  in  Italy  or  Greece.  Granite  was  used  in 
some  of  the  gateways  and  walls  of  the  temples  of  Thebes. 

The  only  works  of  Egyptian  architecture  known  are  temples, 
palaces,  pyramids,  waUs  of  inclosure,  quays,  and  other  public 
constructions :  private  constructions,  houses,  &c.,  have  disap- 
peared in  the  lapse  of  time,  either  because  they  were  built  of 
day  or  brick,  or  of  some  other  as  perishable  material.  The 
pyramidal  or  sloping  line  was  a  characteristic  feature  of  the 
'EgjpHasi  style  in  temples  and  other  buildings  —  the  chief 
object  of  which  was  solidity.  Another  feature  was  the  torus, 
with  lines  cut  obliquely  on  it,  on  the  angles  formed  by  the  faces 
of  the  waU.  The  walls  were  surmounted  by  a  projecting  cornice. 
The  solidity  of  Egyptian  masoury  is  well  known :  it  is  the 
result  of  the  good  choice  of  materials,  of  its  extraordinary  size, 
and  of  the  care  bestowed  on  the  building.  It  has  been  fre- 
quently remarked,  that  in  the  courses  the  neighbouring  stones 
were  attached  to  one  another  by  plugs  of  wood,  dove-tailed  at 
each  end,  and  imbedded  in  the  stones.  The  Greeks  and  Romans 
employed  bronze  and  iron  for  the  same  purpose.    There  is  no 
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appearance  that  metallio  cramps  were  ever  used  among  the 
Egyptians. 


UASONSr. 


A.  The  r. 

c'.TbeiaB 

F.  file  S^. 

Q.  Tbe  Itodomiun  (on  t  Uiger  da 

Qreeitoi.—At  first  l^e  Greeks  btdlt  their  walls  of  rongb  stona 
of  large  proporticms;  the  intersticeB  were  filled  np  wiHt  smallei 
stones:  remains  of  similar  walls  can  be  seen  at  Tirana.  A< 
Myoente,  Corinth,  Eretria,  I>etphi,  Cadyanda  in  L;cia,  and  Os- 
lynda  in  Garia,  the  most  ancient  walls  are  of  irre^ar  polygons, 
carefally  cnt,  and  well  joined  together.  The  mode  of  btdldiof 
walls,  which  took  place  after  this,  was  in  parallel  courses  oi 
rectangolar  stones  of  unequal  size,  hat  of  the  same  height 
This  style  is  common  in  the  Fhocian  cities,  and  in  some  parts  ol 
Bceotia  and  Aigolis.  To  that  succeeded  the  mode  moet  common 
in,  and  which  is  chiefly  confined  to,  Attica.  It  consiste  of  hori- 
zontal courses  of  masonry,  not  always  of  the  same  height,  btti 
composed  of  rectangnlar  stones.  It  occurs  also  in  the  treasnrj 
of  AtreuB  at  Mycenie. 
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When  Gredan  architectore  arriyed  at  x>erfectioii,  it  adopted 
three  diiFerent  kinds  of  masonry: — ^the  tsodomum;  courses  of 
stone  of  the  same  height,  and  in  general  very  long :  the  pseuds 
mdomum ;  oonrses  of  stone  of  irregular  height :  the  emplecton, 
for  extraordinary  thicknesses.  The  two  feu^es  of  the  wall  were 
bnilt  with  cat  stone,  and  the  interrening  space  was  filled  with 
rough  stones  imbedded  in  mortar,  and,  at  certain  distances, 
stones  (diaT6voi)  long  enough  to  extend  to  both  sides,  consolidated 
this  kind  of  construction. 

At  Athens,  the  Acropolis  was  originally  surrounded  by  a  wall 
said  to  haye  been  built  by  the  Pelasgians.  At  the  time  of  the 
Peloponnesian  war  only  the  north  part  of  this  wall  remained,  and 
this  portion  was  still  called  the  Pelasgic  wall,  while  the  south 
part,  which  had  been  rebuilt  by  Gimon,  was  called  the  Gimonian 
walL  The  walls  of  Themistocles  included  on  the  west  the  hill 
of  the  Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx,  on  the  south  they  extended  a  little 
beyond  the  Ilissus,  and  on  the  east  they  crossed  the  Ilissus,  near 
the  Lyceum,  which  was  outside  the  walls.  The  entire  circuit  of 
the  walls  of  Athens  was  175  stadia  (22  miles),  of  which  43  stadia 
belonged  to  the  city,  75  stadia  to  the  long  wcUh,  and  57  stadia  to 
the  port  towns. 

The  long  walls  (ra  fjMKpa  reixri)  connected  the  city  with  the 
sea,  and  were  built  under  the  administration  of  Themistocles 
and  Pericles.  They  consisted  of  the  wall  to  Phalerum  on  the 
east,  and  of  the  wall  to  PirsBUS  on  the  west,  each  about  four 
miles  in  length.  Between  these  two,  at  a  short  distance  from 
the  latter  and  parallel  to  it,  another  wall  was  erected,  thus 
making  two  walls  leading  to  the  Piraeus  (sometimes  called  the 
L^s,  a-KeXrj),  with  a  narrow  passage  between  them.  There  were, 
therefore,  three  long  walls  in  all,  but  that  name  seems  to  haye 
been  confined  to  the  two  leading  to  the  Pirsdus,  while  that 
leading  to  Phalerum  was  distinguished  by  the  appellation  of  the 
Phalerian  waXl.  The  walls  of  Messene  present  some  magnificent 
specimens  of  Hellenic  masonry.    Sparta  had  no  walls. 

Italian, — In  Italy,  the  stages  of  the  deyelopment  of  masonry 
are  not  yery  different  from  those  followed  in  Greece.  The  follow- 
ing diyision  of  the  relatiye  antiquity  of  the  different  styles  of 
masonry  in  ancient  walls  seems  to  be  approyed  of  by  the  best 
authorities,  and  may  answer  for  the  description  of  walls  both  in 
Greece  and  Italy,  for  the  sequence  of  styles  was  similar  in  both 
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countries.  First,  the  Cyclopean,  composed  of  nnhewn  masses, 
rudely  piled  up,  with  no  further  adjustment  than  the  insertion 
of  small  blocks  in  the  interstices,  and  so  described  by  Pausanias. 
Of  this  rudest  style  of  masonry  few  specimens  now  exist ;  the 
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most  celebrated  one  is  the  citadel  of  Tiryns.  The  second  style, 
which  we  would  call  the  Polygonal,  though  generally  called  the 
Pelasgian,  is  a  natural  and  obvious  improvement  of  the  former. 


POLYGONAL  WALLS. 


The  improvement  consists  in  fitting  the  side  of  the  polygonal 
blocks  to  each  other,  so  that  exteriorly  the  walls  may  present  a 
smooth  and  solid  surface.  What  goes  far  to  prove  the  high 
antiquity  of  this  polygonal  masonry  is  the  primitive  style  of  its 
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gateways^  and  the  absence  of  the  arch  in  connection  with  it ;  and 
also  that  it  is  foond  as  a  snbstmction  under  walls  built  in  the 
horizontal  style^  which  is  of  later  origin,  as  in  the  walls  of  Cosa. 
This  style  is  preyaJent  at  MycensB,  and  also  to  be  seen  in  the 
walls  of  Gadyanda  in  Lycia.  It  is  also  to  be  met  with  in  the 
Etruscan  cities  of  Cosa  and  Satumia.  Similar  polygonal  masonry 
is  to  be  found  in  the  walls  of  Alatri  and  Arpino.**    In  the  third 
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style,  which  we  shall  call  the  Irregtdar  Horizontal,  by  some  called 
Etruscan,  and  also  Hellenic,  from  its  being  the  prevalent  style 
in  Etruria  and  in  Greece,  the  blocks  are  laid  in  horizontal  courses, 
with  more  or  less  irregularity;  and  the  joints,  sometimes  accu- 
rately fitted,  are  either  perpendicular  or  oblique.  Cement  was 
not  employed  in  any  of  these  walls :  the  massiyeness  of  the  parts 
rendered  it  unnecessary.  An  approximation  to  this  style  is 
yisible  at  MycensB,  but  is  seen  in  perfection  in  the  cities  of 
Etruria,  many  of  which  still  retain  their  ancient  walls;  we  may 

*  This  polygonal  masonry  has  been  used  at  a  much  later  period,  as  in  the 
walls  of  the  Temple  of  Fortune,  built  by  Sylla  at  Prsneste.  These  later 
polygonal  walls  are,  however,  easily  distinguishable  from  the  earlier  by  the 
greater  accuracy  of  the  joints,  and  the  workmanlike  style  of  the  masonry. 
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name  Fiesole,  Yoltena,  Cortona,  Poptdonia,  Boselle,  and  otkers.* 
To  this  may  be  added  a  fonrth  style,  which  is  the  final  improye- 
ment  on  the  irregnlar  horizontal,  and  is  composed  of  regnlar 
horizontal  courses  of  cut  stone,  such  as  was  used  in  the  flourish- 
ing period  of  Greece,  and  similar  to  that  now  in  uniyersal  use. 
This  may  be  distinguished  as  the  JRegtdar  Horizontal;  these  dif- 
ferent styles  are  not,  however,  of  the  same  period  or  age  in  all 
countries,  but  they  mark  the  stages  of  development  of  the  art  of 
masonry  in  the  country  in  which  they  are  found. 

Boman, — ^At  first  the  Bomans  imitated  the  Etruscans,  their 
masters,  and  were  ever  borrowing  of  their  neighbours,  not  only 
civil  and  religious  institutions,  but  even  the  sterner  arts  of  war. 
In  the  same  manner  in  their  architecture  and  fortification :  in 
the  Sabine  country  they  seemed  to  have  copied  the  style  of  the 
Sabines,  in  Latium,  of  the  Latins,  in  Etruria,  of  the  Etruscans. 
The  distinct  siyles  of  building  adopted  in  the  outer  walls  of  the 
Mons  Palatinus,  which  have  been  lately  discovered,  have  been 

*  Some  attribate  the  adoption  of  these  different  styles  of  masonry  to 
constructive  necessity,  and  affirm  that  the  character  of  the  masonry  is 
determined  by  the  material,  limestone  splitting  readily  into  polygonal 
forms,  and  travertine  having  a  horizontal  cleavage.  This  theory  is, 
however,  contradicted  by  the  walls  of  Satnrnia,  for  they  are  polygonal 
and  built  of  travertine.  The  walls  of  £mpulum  also  are  polygonal  and 
of  tufa. 

If  I  may  be  allowed  to  hazard  a  conjecture,  I  would  say,  that  in  the  art 
of  building,  as  in  every  other  art,  there  is  a  progress  from  the  rudest  state 
to  perfection ;  each  separate  style  of  masonry  is  the  result  or  necessary 
consequence  of  that  progress  and  gradual  development  in  the  art  of 
building  in  any  country,  and  not  peculiar  to  any  particular  race;  each 
style  marking  the  stage  of  development  in  the  art.  As  in  sculpture, 
there  are  three  different  styles ;  the  first,  rigid,  hard,  and  rude,  which  was 
the  first  beginning  of  art ;  the  second,  when  there  was  more  regard  to 
proportion  and  beauty;  and  lastly,  the  third  or  perfect  style — so  in 
masonry,  the.  first  or  primitive  style  was  but  a  piling  up  of  rough  blocks 
which  might  be  suggested  to  any  people ;  the  second  style  may  be  con- 
sidered an  improvement  of  the  former ;  the  third  style,  a  still  greater 
improvement,  when  the  masonry  was  brought  to  its  most  perfect  state. 
Specimens  of  polygonal  and  horizontal  masonry,  with  a  similar  sequence  of 
styles,  are  found  in  Peru  and  in  the  central  parts  of  America  (Missouri), 
where  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  of  either  Pelasgic  or  £truscan  origin. 
According  to  Mr.  Fergusson,  examples  occur  in  Peru  of  every  intermediate 
gradation  between  the  polygonal  walls  of  the  house  of  Manco  Capac  and 
the  regular  horizontal  masonry  of  the  Tambos,  precisely  corresponding 
with  the  gradual  progress  of  art  in  Latium,  or  any  European  country 
where  the  Cyclopean  or  Pelasgic  style  of  building  has  been  found. 
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referred  satisfactorily  to  the  respectiye  periods  of  their  erection ; 
thus  the  walls  formed  of  large  square  blocks  of  stone,  not  sawn, 
but  wrought  into  shape  with  a  hammer,  or  some  snch  tool,  and 
fixed  without  mortar,  are  referred  to  the  time  of  the  kings. 
So,  again,  the  walls  of  small  stones,  arranged  lozenge-wise  (com- 
posed of  tufa),  are  of  the  republican  period ;  whilst  those  of  tufo, 
with  horizontal  layers  of  tiles,  are  of  the  latest  period  of  the 
republic ;  the  Imperial  work  being  entirely  of  brick,  the  bricks 
very  thin,  some  at  least  two  feet  long,  and  beautifully  arranged. 

There  were  several  varieties  of  stone  employed  by  the  Bomans 
in  their  buildings: — 1.  Tu&r,  a  volcanic  sandstone,  called  by 
Yitruvius,  Lapis  ruber,  Tophus.  The  ancient  quarries  of  this 
are  in  the  GsBlian,  Aventine,  and  Capitoline  hills.  The  walls  of 
Eomulus  are  entirely  of  this  material,  and  were  probably  built 
from  quarries  in  the  Palatine  hill  itself.  2.  Lapis  Albanus,  now 
called  Peperino,  also  a  volcanic  sandstone,  but  hard  and  rough,  the 
surfiEuse  covered  with  knobs  of  flint.  The  ancient  quarries  are  near 
Alba  Longa,  on  Monte  Gavo.  The  Mamertine  Prison,  the  Agger  of 
Servius  Tullius,  and  the  Temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  are 
of  this  material.  3.  Lapis  Gabinus,  called  Sperone.  This  resembles 
the  Peperino,  but  it  is  not  easy  to  distinguish  them.  The  ancient 
quarries  are  at  Gabii.  The  triple  arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima, 
and  the  substructure  of  the  Tabularium,  are  of  this  material* 
4.  Lapis  Tiburtinus,  called  Travertino,  or  Travertine,  a  lime- 
stone ;  the  ancient  quarries  of  which  are  at  Tibur,  or  Tivoli,  near 
the  Anio.  It  is  white  when  new  and  becomes  a  warm  yellow. 
The  tomb  of  Cecilia  Metella  and  the  Colosseum  are  well  known 
examples  of  this  stone. 

The  earliest  kind  of  construction  in  stone  is  the  opm  quad' 
ratum.  The  stones  are  squared,  but  not  necessarily  square ;  they 
are  usually  oblong,  and  in  the  earliest  examples  these  large 
stones  are  laid  alternately  lengthwise  and  crosswise,  like  modem 
bricks.  This  kind  of  construction  has  been  divided  into 
several  i)eriods  by  Mr.  Parker.  The  earliest  and  best  example 
is  the  wall  of  Bomulus  on  the  Palatine,  which  is  decidedly  of 
Etruscan  character.  In  Bome  the  only  material  for  these  walls 
is  tufa.  The  stones  of  this  earliest  mode  of  construction  are 
also  the  largest ;  as  time  goes  on  they  gradually  become  smaller. 
In  the  very  early  walls  also  the  stones  are  split  off  the  rock 
with  wedges,  and  not  out  with  any  iron  tool  The  stones  are 
put  together  without  mortar  or  cement  of  any  kind,  and  are 
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Bnpported  by  their  own  weight  only.  This  earliest  style  is 
belieyed  to  haye  been  continued  to  about  a  century  after  the 
time  of  Bomulus. 

The  next  division  differs  but  slightly  from  it,  the  only  differ- 
ence is  that  the  stones  are  smaller  and  not  exclusively  of  tufa. 
The  peperino  from  Albano  now  comes  into  luse. 

The  earliest  example  after  the  wall  of  Eomulus  is  the  wall  of 
the  kings  in  the  Aventine,  sometimes  attributed  to  the  Latins 
when  they  first  settled  on  this  hill,  and  the  celebrated  Agger  of 
Servius  Tollius ;  the  Pulchrum  Littus  on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber, 
and  the  wall  of  the  kings  under  the  church  of  St.  Anastasia 
on  the  Palatine,  by  the  side  of  the  Circus  Maximus.  Portions 
of  the  old  walls  of  the  time  of  the  kings  against  the  cliffs  of 
the  hills  in  various  parts  of  Home  also  belong  to  this  second 
division  of  the  Etruscan  style  of  construction,  the  stones  being 
gradually  smaller  as  the  buildings  were  later.  In  the  later 
buildings  of  this  style  the  stones  are  cut,  and  not  merely  split 

The  same  style  is  continued  in  the  early  part  of  the  republic. 
The  substructure  of  the  Tabularium  on  the  Capitol  and  the 
Mamertine  Prison  are  fine  examples.  In  the  time  of  Camillus, 
after  the  capture  of  Yeii,  there  is  a  marked  improvement  in  the 
art  of  building;  the  stones  are  well  cut  with  the  saw,  and 
closely  fitted  together,  as  in  the  triple  arch  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima 
on  the  bank  of  the  Tiber,  inserted  in  the  Pulchrum  Littus. 

The  three  temples  in  the  Forum  Olitorium,  now  in  the 
church  of  St.  Nicolas  in  Carcere,  both  in  the  crypt  and  in  the 
walls,  and  on  the  roof,  all  belong  to  this  style,  though  not 
exactly  of  the  same  date.  These  are  of  the  earliest  stones,  either 
tufa,  or  peperino,  or  gabine,  not  travertine.  The  arcades  of 
the  earliest  aqueducts,  the  Appia  and  the  Marcia,  are  of  the 
same  style ;  that  of  Claudius  is  of  later  character,  though  still  of 
large  stones,  and  looking  a  good  deal  like  the  earlier  ones  at 
first  sight,  but  the  material  is  travertine.  This  mode  of 
construction  continued  for  a  long  period,  and  to  a  certain  extent 
continues  still  where  similar  building  material  is  found. 

The  walls  of  Aurelian  were  chiefly  built  of  brick,  in  some 
parts  it  was  a  mixture  of  rough  stone  and  brick  in  alternate 
layers  at  regular  intervals. 

At  a  later  period  the  Eomans  adopted  two  kinds  of  construc- 
tion :  the  incertum,  or  antiquum,  composed  of  small  rough  pieces 
placed  irregularly,  and  imbedded  in  a  large  quantity  of  mortar : 
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and  the  reticulatum,  comx)osed  of  stones,  cut  and  squared,  but 
joined  so  that  the  line  of  the  joining  formed  a  diagonal,  which 
gave  to  the  walls  the  appearance  of  net-work.  Vitruvius  says, 
that  this  mode  of  building  was  the  most  common  in  his  time; 
several  examples  of  it  still  remain:  one  may  be  seen  in  that 
part  of  the  walls  of  Home  called  the  Muro  Torto.  The  Greeks 
gave  it  the  name  of  dictyothetan,  synonymous  with  net;  they 
also  communicated  to  the  Bomans  their  emplecton.  Another 
structure  of  which  the  Bomans  made  great  use,  and  which  was 
one  of  the  most  durable  of  all,  was  that  composed  of  long  flat 
tiles ;  this  was  called  opus  lateritium.  Canina  distinguishes  five 
species  of  Roman  masonry :  (1)  when  the  blocks  of  stone  are 
laid  in  alternate  courses,  lengthwise  in  one  course  and  crosswise 
in  the  next :  this  is  the  most  common.  (2)  When  the  stones  in 
each  course  are  laid  alternately  along  and  across:  this  con- 
stniction  was  usual  when  the  walls  were  to  be  faced  with  slabs 
of  marble.  (3)  When  they  were  laid  entirely  lengthwise; 
(4),  entirely  crosswise.  (5)  When  the  courses  are  alternately 
higher  and  lower  than  each  other,  as  in  the  temple  of  Vesta, 
over  the  Tiber.  Bome  was  encircled  with  walls  at  three 
different  periods.  These  were  the  Wall  of  Bomulus,  b.c.  752 ; 
the  Walls  of  Servius  Tullius,  b.o.  578 ;  the  Walls  of  Aurelian, 
A.D.  272.  The  direction  of  the  Wall  of  Bomulus  is  described  by 
Tacitus.  It  commenced  at  the  Forum  Boarium,  and  ran  along 
the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  having  the  valley  afterwards  oc- 
cupied by  the  Circus  Maximus  on  the  right,  as  fEur  as  the  altar 
of  Consus,  nearly  opposite  to  the  extremity  of  the  circus ;  thence 
it  turned  round  the  southern  angle  of  the  Palatine,  followed  the 
foot  of  the  hill  nearly  in  a  straight  line  to  the  Curies  Yeteres, 
which  stood  not  far  from  the  site  of  the  Arch  of  Constantino; 
thence  descended  again  on  the  other  side  to  the  angle  of  the 
Forum,  which  was  then  a  morass.  Portions  of  this  wall  have 
been  discovered  and  laid  bare  on  the  Palatine  hill.  The  Wall  of 
Servius  Tullius  was  seven  miles  round,  and  enclosed  seven 
fortified  villages  in  one  city.  Starting  from  the  agger,  or  mound, 
which  was  raised  by  Servius  Tullius  across  the  broad  table-land 
formed  by  the  junction  of  the  Quirinal,  Yiminal,  and  Esquiline 
hills,  the  walls  of  Servius  ran  along  the  outside  edge  of  the 
Cadlian  and  Aventine  hills  to  the  river  Tiber  by  the  Porta 
Trigemina;  from  this  point  to  the  Porta  Flumentana,  near 
the  S.W.  extremity  of  the  Capitoline  hill,  there  appears  to 
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haye  been  no  wall,  the  riyer  itself  being  considered  a  sufficient 
defence.  At  the  Porta  Flnmentana  the  fortifications  again 
commenced ;  and  ran  along  the  ontside  edge  of  the  CSapitoline 
and  Qnirinal  hills,  till  they  reached  the  northern  extremity  of 
the  £^ger  at  the  Porta  Gollina.* 

The  Wall  of  Anrelian.  This  wall  was  thirteen  miles  long  and 
eighty  feet  high.  It  contained  corridors  for  the  sentinels,  and 
tower&  at  equal  interyals.  This  wall  is  partially  the  same  as 
that  which  surrounds  the  modem  city  of  Borne,  with  the 
exception  of  the  part  beyond  the  Tiber.  The  Janiculum  and 
the  adjacent  suburb  was  the  only  portion  beyond  the  Tiber 
which  was  included  within  the  fortifications  of  Aurelian.  On 
the  left  bank  of  the  Tiber  the  wall  of  Aurelian  embraced  on  the 
north  the  Collis  Hortulorum  or  Pincianus,  on  the  west  the 
Campus  Martins,  on  the  east  the  Campus  EsquUinus,  and  on 
the  south  the  Mons  Testaceus. 

MoBTAB. — The  perfection  of  that  of  the  ancients  has  passed 
into  a  proverb.  The  Egyptians  neyer  employed  it  in  their 
great  constructions;  but  other  monuments  preserve  traces  of 
it :  the  pyramids  were  formerly  covered  with  a  coating  which 
supposes  its  use.  That  plaster,  lime,  bitumen  were  employed 
in  the  arts,  is  attested  by  numerous  examples.  The  Greeks  and 
Etruscans  were  also  acquainted  with  it,  evidences  of  which  are 
to  be  seen  in  a  reservoir  at  Sparta,  built  of  stones,  cemented  to- 
gether; and  in  the  sepulchral  vaults  of  Tarquinii,  which  are 
plastered  with  stucco,  covered  with  paintings.  Lime  mortar 
was  not  brought  into  general  use  at  Rome  until  two  or  three 
centuries  before  the  Christian  era ;  the  earliest  dated  example  of 
the  use  of  lime  is  believed  to  be  the  Emporium  on  the  bank  of 
the  Tiber,  b.g.  175.  Necessity  must  have  made  the  use  of  mortar 
&miliar  to  every  people.  Time,  which  has  hardened  it,  has 
caused  it  to  be  considered  more  perfect  than  the  modem.     Its 

*  By  the  excayations  lately  made  at  Borne,  it  has  been  clearly  shown 
that  Servins  TuUius  did  not  build  one  continuous  wall  seven  miles  in 
extent,  as  is  shown  on  most  of  the  German  and  English  maps,  of  even 
recent  days,  but  that  he  simply  connected  together  the  several  forti£ed 
hills  or  camps,  by  a  series  of  short  aggeres  across  the  valleys.  '^  To  de- 
monstrate this  plain  fact/'  says  Mr.  Parker,  "  seven  pits  were  dug  in  a  line 
across  the  valley,  from  the  foot  of  the  Caelian  on  the  east  to  that  of  the 
Aventine  on  the  west.  In  each  of  these  pits  the  agger  was  found  with  a 
wall  on  the  outer  side  of  the  agger,  or  great  bank  of  earth/' 
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extreme  hardness  may  probably  be  accounted  for  by  merely 
referring  to  the  circumstance  that  the  long  exposure  which  it 
has  undergone,  in  considerable  masses,  has  given  it  the  oppor- 
tunity of  slowly  acquiring  the  carbonic  acid  from  the  air,  which 
converts  it  again  into  limestone,  and  upon  which  its  hardness 
and  durability  depend.  The  chief  excellence  of  the  mortar  of 
the  ancients  lay  in  their  knowledge  of  the  ai*t  of  mixing  lime 
with  sand,  and  in  the  lime  being  burnt  on  the  spot  and  used 
quite  fresh.  In  Bome  the  mortar,  when  well  made,  consisted  of 
three  parts  of  sand  and  one  of  lime.  The  sand  was  of  two 
kinds,  fossicia,  or  river  sand,  and  pozzolana  (pulvis  puteolanus), 
volcanic  ashes,  quarries  of  which  extend  over  the  Eoman  cam- 
pagna.  So  scrupulous  were  the  ancient  masons  in  the  mixing 
and  blending  of  mortar,  that  the  Greeks  kept  ten  men  constantly 
employed  for  a  long  space  of  time  in  beating  the  mortar  with 
wooden  staves,  which  rendered  it  of  such  prodigious  hardness, 
that  Yitruvius  tells  us  that  slabs  of  plaster  cut  from  the 
ancient  walls  served  to  make  tables. 

BsiGES. — The  ancients  both  baked  their  bricks  and  dried  them 
in  the  sun.  The  Egyptians  used  sun-dried  bricks,  of  clay  mixed 
with  straw  and  made  in  a  mould,  in  the  large  walls  which  inclosed 
their  temples,  and  in  the  constructions  about  their  tombs. 
Pyramids  were  sometimes  built  of  these  bricks.  In  some  of  the 
paintings  in  Egyptian  tombs,  slaves  are  represented  mixing  and 
tempering  the  clay,  and  turning  the  bricks  eut  of  the  mould. 
They  are  sometimes  found  stamped  with  the  oval  of  the  king  in 
whose  reign  they  were  made.  They  are  about  sixteen  inches 
long,  seven  wide,  and  five  thick.  Burnt  bricks  were  not  used  in 
Egypt  until  the  Boman  period. 

.  It  has  been  supposed  that  the  Greeks  did  not  employ  bricks 
imtil  after  their  subjugation  by  the  Eomans,  as  none  of  the 
works  executed  prior  to  that  period,  the  ruins  of  which  still 
exist,  exhibit  any  signs  of  brickwork:  yet  there  are  Greek 
buildings  mentioned  by  Vitruvius  as  built  of  brick.  Vitruvius 
(lib.  ii.  cap.  8)  mentions  the  walls  of  Athens,  towards  Mounts 
Bymettus  and  Pentelicns,  and  the  cella  of  the  temples  of  Jupiter 
and  Hercules.  The  Greek  names  for  bricks  were  didoron,  penta- 
doron,  tetradoron,  from  the  Greek  d&pov,  a  handbreadth.  The 
didoron  was  a  foot  long  and  half  a  foot  wide.  The  pentadoron 
was  five  dora  wide,  and  the  tetradoron  four  dora  wide  on  each 
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side.  All  these  bricks  were  also  made  half  the  size,  to  break 
the  joint  of  the  work;  and  the  long  bricks  were  laid  in  one 
conrse,  and  the  short  in  the  course  above  them.  Yitruyius  says, 
the  x^entadora  were  used  in  public  works ;  and  the  tetradora  in 
private.  The  Bomans,  according  to  PUny,  began  to  use  bricks 
about  the  decline  of  the  republic ;  bricks  burnt  in  kilns  probably 
came  into  use  about  the  time  of  Sylla.  The  Boman  brick  used 
in  the  buildings  on  the  Palatine  hill,  in  the  baths  of  Oaracalla, 
and  in  various  remains  of  Boman  buildings  in  England,  is  more 
like  a  tile  than  a  brick,  being  very  thin  compared  with  its  length 
and  breadth.  The  dimensions  of  Boman  bricks  vary,  being  H 
inches  square  and  U  thick;  161  inches  square,  2^  thick,  and 
1  foot  10  inches  square,  and  21  thick;  the  colour  is  red.  They 
were  laid  flat  in  the  walls,  excepting  round  arches,  where  they 
are  placed  edgewise.  The  earliest  bricks  are  said  to  have  been 
made  from  the  mud  of  the  Tiber.  The  terms  used  by  the 
Bomans  for  bricks  dried  in  the  sun,  were  lateres  crudi ;  and  for 
bricks  burnt  in  the  kiln,  laterea  cocti,  or  coctiles.  These  bricks 
are  usually  stamped  with  the  name  of  the  maker  and  the  owner 
of  the  proi)erty  where  they  were  made.  Though  Augustus  boasted 
that  he  found  Bome  brick  and  left  it  marble,  brick  continued 
to  be  generally  used  in  the  Boman  buildings  erected  in  the 
times  of  the  later  Boman  emperors.  The  boast  of  Augustus 
evidently  referred  to  the  many  buildings  of  brick  which  were 
covered  with  plates  of  marble  casing.  Almost  all  the  struc- 
tures in  Bome,  with  very  few  exceptions,  were  of  brick,  aqueducts, 
palaces,  villas,  baths,  and  temples. 

Section  II.— HOUSES. 

The  ancients  acted  differently  from  the  modems  in  this  essential 
part  of  social  customs.  It  does  not  seem  that  they  ever  occupied 
themselves  in  adorning  towns  by  private  buildings;  public 
mommients  had  alone  this  privilege,  and  the  honours  decreed  to 
citizens  who  had  them  built  or  repaired  at  their  own  expense, 
turned  towards  them  their  attention  and  the  employment  of 
their  fortune  rather  than  towards  domestic  habitations.  The 
degree  of  comfort  exhibited  in  the  arrangement  of  their  houses 
is  a  very  important  characteristic  of  a  nation's  degree  of  ciiti- 
lisation;  and  we  may  mark  the  progress  of  this  civilisation 
in  its  successive  stages  from  a  rude  condition  to  a  high  state 
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of  peif ection  by  studying  the  architecture  of  a  people  as  Bhown 
in  their  ordinary  dwellings. 

Egyptian,. — Egyptian  houses  were  built  of  crude  brick,  stuo- 
coed  and  painted  with  all  the  combinations  of  bright  colour  in 
which  the  Egyptians  delighted ;  and  a  highly-decorated  mansion 
had  numerous  courts  and  architectural  details  derived  from 
temples.  Oyer  the  door  was  sometimes  a  sentence  in  hierogly- 
phics, as  "  A  good  house/'  or  the  name  of  a  king,  under  whom 
the  owner  probably  held  some  ofl&ce.  The  plans  varied  accord- 
ing to  the  caprice  of  the  builders.  In  some  houses  the  ground 
plan  consisted  of  a  number  of  chambers  on  three  sides  of  a  court, 
which  was  often  planted  with  trees.  Others  were  laid  out  in 
chambers  round  a  central  area,  similar  to  the  Boman  impluvium, 
and  paved  with  stone,  or  containing  a  few  trees,  a  tank,  or  a  foun- 
tain, in  its  centre.  The  houses  in  most  of  the  Egyptian  towns  are 
desiroyed,  leaving  few  traces  of  their  plans ;  but  sufficient  re- 
mains of  some  at  Thebes  and  other  places  to  enable  us,  with  the 
help  of  the  sculptures,  to  ascertain  their  form  and  appearance. 

Chreeh, — The  Greeks,  according  to  Vitruvius,  and  probably  the 
rich  Greeks,  divided  their  house  into  two  apartments  distinct 
one  firom  the  other,  that  of  the  men — andronitis,  and  that  of 
the  women — gyn»conitis  or  gynaeceum.  A  porter  guarded  the 
entrance  of  the  house,  which  was  generally  a  long  corridor 
leading  to  the  apartments,  a  Hermes,  or  a  statue  of  Apollo 
Agyieus,  or  an  altar  to  that  god,  adorned  the  entrance ;  at  the 
end  of  this  corridor  was  the  peristyle  of  the  andronitis,  which  was 
a  space  oi)en  to  the  sky  in  the  centre,  and  surrounded  on  all  four 
sides  by  porticoes,  which  were  used  for  conversation  and  for  ex- 
ercise. Bound  the  peristyle  were  arranged  rooms  used  as  ban- 
queting rooms,  music  rooms,  sitting,  sleeping  rooms,  picture 
galleries,  and  libraries.  A  door  from  this  peristyle  opened  into 
a  passage  leading  to  the  gynadoeum,  which  was  at  first  in  the  upper 
story,  when  the  andronitis  was  on  the  ground  floor;  afterwards  it 
occupied,  adjoining  the  latter,  the  most  distant  part  of  the  house. 
Greek  habits  condemned  women  to  habitual  seclusion.  A  large 
hall  was  destined  for  their  usual  employments,  surrounded  by 
Uieir  slaves ;  at  the  further  end  of  this  hall  or  peristyle  was  the 
vpoaras  or  vestibule,  on  the  right  and  left  of  which  were  two 
bedchambers,  the  6a\afios  and  aii<f>WcLKafjios,  the  former  wa^  the 
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princfpftl  l)edchainber  of  the  house.  A  dining-room,  and  the  other 
rooms  necessary  for  domestic  purposes,  lay  contiguous.  Some 
smaller  buildings,  next  the  house,  were  destined  for  strangers. 
It  seems  that  Greek  houses  had  but  one  story ;  the  pavement 
was  a  very  hard  cement,  the  roof  was  a  platform  surrounded  by 
a  balustrade.  The  light  was  admitted  more  through  the  upper 
part  of  the  house  than  through  the  sides. 

Boman. — The  Eomans,  who  lived  in  a  common  apartment  with 
their  women,  adopted  for  their  houses  a  different  distribution 
from  that  of  the  Greeks ;  they  were  divided  into  two  parts,  one 
intended  for  public  resort,  the  other  for  the  private  service  of 
the  family.  The  door,  ostium,  led  through  the  vestibule,  or 
prothyrum,  where  the  porter,  ostiarius,  usually  had  his  seat, 
into  the  atrium  or  cavsedium,  a  kind  of  portico  built  in  the  shape 
of  a  parallelogram,  according  to  the  proportions  of  the  different 
orders  of  architecture.  It  was  roofed  over,  but  with  an  opening 
in  tbe  centre,  called  compluvium,  towards  which  the  roof  sloped, 
80  as  to  throw  the  rain-water  into  a  cistern  in  the  floor,  called 
impluvium.  The  atrium  was  the  most  important  part  of  the 
Boman  house ;  it  was  used  as  a  reception  hall.  Here  the  wealthy 
Roman  exhibited  to  his  numerous  clients  and  flatterers  all  his 
wealth  and  magnificence.  The  atrium  of  M.  Scaurus  was  cele- 
brated for  the  richness  of  its  marble  columns  and  the  beauty  of 
its  decorations.  Yitruvius  distinguishes  five  species  of  atria  : 
I.  The  Tuscanicnm,  or  Tuscan  atrium,  the  oldest  and  simplest 
of  all.  It  was  merely  an  apartment,  the  roof  of  which  was 
,  supported  by  four  beams  crossing  each  other  at  right  angles, 
the  included  space  forming  the  compluviuin.  It  was  styled 
Tuscan  from  the  Tuscans,  from  whom  the  Komans  adopted 
it.  n.  The  tetrastyle,  or  four-pillared  atrium,  resembled  the 
Tuscan,  except  that  the  girders  or  main  beams  of  the  roof  were 
supported  by  pillars  placed  at  the  four  angles  of  the  impluvium. 
III.  The  Corinthian  atrium  differed  from  the  tetrastyle  only  in 
tiie  number  of  pillars  and  size  of  the  impluvium.  IV.  The 
atrium  displuviatum  had  its  roof  incUned  the  contrary  way,  so 
as  to  throw  the  water  off  to  the  outside  of  the  house  instead  of 
canying  it  into  the  impluvium.  V.  The  atrium  testudinatum 
was  roofed  all  over,  without  any  vacancy  or  compluvium.  At 
the  further  end  of  the  atrium  was  the  tablinum,  where  the 
^^niily  archives  were  kept.    It  was  separated  from  the  cavsedium 
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t^  an  anlnnin  ot  oartain,  like  a  drop-scene.  The  tabb'mim  was 
also  nsed  as  a  reception  room.  Near  the  tabUniun  were  tiro 
BDiall  open  rooms  (abe),  and  in  a  comer  of  the  atriam  was  the 


larariom,  or  Rmall  private  chapel.  By  the  side  of  the  tablinnal 
was  a  corridor  (fauces)  which  led  to  the  private  apartments— 
the  firnt  of  which  to  be  mentioned  is  the  peristyle.    It  resembled 


the  ■trimn,  being  in  foct  a  conrt  open  to  £bfl  Bky  in  the  middle 
Mid  romranded  by  a  colonnade,  but  it  wm  larger  in  its  dimeif 


*iM!s.    The  centre  of  the  court  wae  often  decorated  with  shrul)s 
md  flowers,  and  was  then  called  x^stos.    The  other  rooms— 
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besides  the  bedchambers  the  smaller  ones  for  the  women  (cnbi- 
cula)  others  with  Em  alcove  (thalami)  for  the  master  of  the 
honse  for  his  daughters— ^were  the  tncl  uinm  or  dinmg  room, 


60  Darned  from  the  three  couches  k\  ra    which  encompassed  the 
table  on  three  s  des   leaving  the  fourth  open  to  the  atteDdants.* 
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The  (Bci,  from  oikos,  a  house,  were  spacious  halls  or  saloons 
boRowed  from  the  Greeks.  They  were  used  for  more  extensive 
banqaets;  the  oeci,  like  the  atria,  were  divided  into  tetrastyle 
and  Corinthian;  the  pinacotheca  or  picture  gallery,  and  the 
Inbliotheca  or  library.  The  exedra  was  either  a  seat  intended 
to  contain  a  number  of  persons,  or  a  spacious  hall  for  conversa- 
tion. In  the  furthest  corner  of  the  house  was  the  aulina  or 
kitchen.  The  floors  of  the  higher  order  of  Roman  houses  were 
generally  covered  with  stone,  marble,  or  mosaic.  The  houses  at 
Pompeii  contain  specimens  of  floors  in  mosaic,  exhibiting  exqui- 
site taste  in  the  vfurlety  of  ornament  elaborated  in  them.  The 
walls  of  the  rooms  were  sometimes  lined  with  thin  slabs  of 
marble;  they  were  also  painted  in  fresco.  These  decorative 
paintings  generally  represented  mythological  subjects,  dancing 
figoies,  landscapes,  and  ornamentation  in  boundless  variety. 
Windows  (finestrse)  were  seldom  used  in  Eoman  houses.  The 
fttna  and  peristyles  being  always  open  to  the  sky,  and  the 
adjoining  rooms  receiving  their  light  from  them,  prevented  the 
necessity  of  windows ;  windows  were  only  required  when  there 
was  an  upper  story.  Soman  life,  as  at  the  present  day,  being  so 
much  out  of  doors,  windows  were  seldom  wanted. 

The  house  of  Lepidus  was  at  first  considered  the  finest  in 
^me;  the  thresholds  of  the  doors  were  of  Numidian  marble; 
but  he  was  soon  surpassed  by  others  in  splendour  and  magni- 
ficence, especially  by  LucuUus.  At  Athens  the  houses  of  Themi- 
stocles,  of  Aristides,  differed  but  little  from  those  of  the  poorest 
citizen.  The  Eomans  had  many  stories  to  their  houses ;  to  prevent 
the  inconveniences  which  would  result,  Augustus  restricted  their 
l^ght  to  seventy  feet,  which  Trajan  reduced  to  sixty. 

In  the  palace  of  the  Flavii,  lately  excavated  on  the  Palatine 
Hill,  the  disx)osition  of  the  apartments  is  that  of  an  ordinary 
Soman  dwelling  (atrium,  tablinum,  peristyle,  &c.),  but  on  a 
much  larger  scale,  and  without  offices.  The  tablinum,  which  in 
private  dwellings  was  the  principal  sitting  room,  was  here  used 


cording  to  his  rank  and  dignity.  The  places  were  thus  appropriated: 
l>  The  host.  2.  His  wife.  3.  Guest.  4.  Consular  place,  or  place  of  honour. 
^1  ^f  7,  8,  9.  Other  guests.  In  some  houses,  in  the  dining-room,  there  was 
»  semicircular  couch  called  Stibadium,  suitable  to  a  round  table,  which 
Setrius  tells  us,  was  adopted  after  tables  made  of  citron  wood  came  into 
general  use.  It  was  also  called  Sigma,  from  its  likeness  to  the  Greek 
letter,  • 
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as  an  aula  regia,  or  throne  room,  where  the  emperors  grantedt 
audiences.  This  extensive  hall,  117  feet  by  147,  with  its  large 
semicircular  apse,  which  was  occupied  by  the  throne,  'wbjb 
originally  entirely '  covered  with  a  richly-decorated  ceiling ; 
adjoining  this  is  the  peristylium,  a  large  rectangular  garden, 
174  feet  in  length,  originally  surrounded  by  a  colonnade.  Open- 
ing on  the  peristyle,  was  the  triclinium  or  dining  hall,  aboxit 
120  feet  long,  with  a  semicircular  apse  at  the  end.  Adjacent  to 
this  is  the  nymphseum  or  fountain  saloon,  containing  an  ellip- 
tical basin.  Beyond  the  triclinium  are  two  rooms,  conjectured 
to  have  been  the  bibliotheca,  and  the  academia,  or  lecture  room. 

A  private  house  has  been  lately  discovered  in  the  Palatine 
hill,  and  is  supposed  to  be  that  of  the  Empress  Li  via,  to  which 
she  retired  after  the  death  of  Augustus.  A  flight  of  six  steps 
descends  to  the  mosaic  pavement  of  the  vaulted  vestibnlnm, 
which  leads  to  a  quadrangular  court,  originally  covered ;  adjoin- 
ing which  are  three  chambers,  beautifully  decorated  with  mnral 
paintings  opposite  the  entrance ;  adjoining  the  right  side  of  the 
court  is  the  triclinium,  ornamented  with  landscapes;  at  the 
back  of  the  house  are  situated  the  bedroom,  store-rooms,  &c. 

It  was  in  their  villas  or  country  houses  that  the  Eomans  dis^ 
played  a  boimdless  luxury ;  objects  of  art  and  the  productions 
of  the  most  distant  nations  were  collected  there  in  addition  to 
the  profusion  of  other  ornaments.  Lucullus  erected  several 
magnificent  villas  near  Naples  and  Tusculum,  which  he  deco- 
rated with  the  most  costly  paintings  and  statues,  in  which  he 
lived  in  a  style  of  magnificence  and  luxury  which  appears  to 
have  astonished  even  the  most  wealthy  of  his  contemporaries. 
The  emperors  Nero  and  Hadrian  also  built  magnificent  villas, 
which  the  arts  of  Greece  and  the  luxury  of  the  East  contributed 
to  adorn.  It  was  in  the  villas  of  the  emperors,  or  of  the  most 
wealthy  citizens,  that  the  most  beautiful  productions  of  ancient 
art  have  been  found. 

A  Koman  villa,  according  to  the  rule  laid  dovm  by  Vitruvius, 
and  the  younger  Pliny's  description  of  his  Laurentine  villa,  had 
its  atrium  next  the  door  or  porch  at  the  entrance.  Opposite  the 
centre  of  the  peristyle  was  a  cavodium,  after  which  came  the 
triclinium,  on  every  side  of  which  were  either  folding  doors  or 
large  windows,  affording  a  vista  through  the  apartments,  and 
views  of  the  surrounding  scenery  and  distant  mountains.  Near 
this  were  several  apartments,  including  bedchambers  and  a 


b'brai7-  Attached  to  tbe  Tilla  were  baths,  halle  for  exercise, 
gardens  (xjstae),  and  every  arrangement  which  conid  conduce 
to  the  pleafiore  and  amngement  of  b  wealthy  Soman.  The 
Bnbnrban  villa  of  CiomedeB  at  Pompeii  pneenta  a  somewhat 
difiEorent  arrangement  to  that  o[  Pliny's  Lanrentine  Tilla. 


Section  in.— TEMPLES. 
Tehflbs  ate  sacred  edifices  destined  to  the  worship  of  tho 
divinity.  All  nations  have  raised  them,  and  the  piety  which 
founded  them  hastened  the  progress  of  architecture  by  the  desire 
to  render  these  edifices  more  worthy  of  their  destination.  The 
Egyptians  have  surpassed  all  nations  in  the  extent  and  maguifl- 
cence  of  these  pnhlic  monoments ;  they  had  ancient  temples 
when  the  oracle  of  Delphi  dwelt  in  a  cabin  of  laurels,  and  the 
Jupiter  of  Dodona  had  but  an  old  oak  for  an  abode. 


Egyptian.— Tbe  temple  properly  bo  called  or  tl  e  cells,  or 
adytum,  was  in  the  form  of  a  square  or  an  oblonfc  square.  It 
was  there  that  the  god  dwelt  represented  by  hia  hvmp;  symbol, 
which  superstitions  mmda  have  taken  for  the  divuuty  itself. 
The  religious  rituals  prescribed  in  oil  its  minutite  the  order  of 
the  serrice  of  the  priests  towards  these  sacred  animals,  tie  repre* 
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BMttatiTes  of  the  god,  chosen  and  pointed  out  eeeordiog  to  exterior 
signs  prescribed  by  the  ritnal.  The  adytum,  or  aijtos,  the  prin- 
cipal part  of  the  temple,  is  always  the  most  ancient  part,  And 
bears  the  name  of  the  king  who  had  it  bnilt  and  dedicated.  The 
plana  of  the  different  temples  of  ^gypt  display  a  great  diversity, 
but  evince  a  certain  nniformity  in  the  principal  parts.  They 
are  classified  by  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  thos:  1.  Sanctuary 
tem-phi,  or  those  with  only  one  single  chamber.  2.  Periptertd 
temples,  or  the  like,  but  snrronnded  with  columns.  3.  Temple* 
in  onfis,  with  a  portico  of  two  or  four  columns  in  front.  4.  Those 
wilh  porticoes  of  many  columns,  as  ' 
Esoe,  Bendera,  &c.,  and  many 
inner  chambers,  5.  Those  with 
large  courts,  and  with  pyramidal 
towers,  or  propylons  in  front  An 
I^yptian  t«mple,  as  Mr.  Fei^;ussan 
remarks,  is  an  ^igregatioh  of  parts 
around  a  small  bat  sacred  centre, 
which  have  been  gradually  elabo- 
rated during  several  centuries,  ajid 
were  the  work  of  successive  kings- 
1|'l3  The  larger  temples  were  generally 
approached  by  a  pylon  and  a  ^pofios, 
or  an  avenue  of  sphinxes,  and.  a 
~  ■""■  pair  of  obelisks  was  placed  in  front 
of  the  propyla.  We  extract  the 
following  description  of  the  temple  known  as  the  Ehamession 
from  Mr.  Fergusson's  "Handbook,"  as  affording  a  typical  ex- 
ample of  an  Egyptian  templa  The  whole  temple  was  built  hj 
Bhamses  the  Great,  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.o.  Ita  faQade  is 
formed  by  two  great  pylons,  or  pyramidal  masses  of  masonry, 
which  are  the  moat  appropriate  and  most  imposing  part  of  the 
structure  externally.  Between  these  is  the  entrance  doorway 
(propylon),  leading  almost  invariably  into  a  great  square  conrt- 
yard,  with  porticoes,  always  on  two,  and  sometimes  on  three 
sides.  This  leads  to  an  inner  conrt,  smaller,  but  far  more 
splendid,  than  the  first.  On  the  two  aides  of  this  court,  through 
which  the  central  passage  leads,  are  sqnare  piers  with  colossi  in 
front,  and  on  the  right  and  left  are  doable  ranges  of  circnlu 
columns,  which  are  continued  also  behind  the  square  piers  front- 
ing the  entrance.    Passing  through  this,  we  come  to  a  hypoatyle 
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hall  of  great  beauty,  formed  by  two  ranges  of  larger  colamns  in 
the  centre,  and  three  rows  of  emaller  ones  on  each  side.  These 
hypoetyle  bitlls  ahnost  always  accompany  the  larger  Egyptian 
temples  of  the  great  age.  They  derive  their  name  from  having  an 
upper  range  of  colnmns,  or  what  in  Gothic  architecture  would  be 
called  a  clerestory,  throi^h  which  the  light  is  admitted  to  the  cen- 
tral portion  of  the  hall.  Although  some  are  more  extensive  than 
this,  the  arrangement  of  all  is  nearly  similar.    They  possess  two 


raises  of  columns  in  the  centre,  bo  tall  as  to  equal  the  height  of 
the  side  coltunns,  t^^ther  with  that  of  the  attic  which  is  placed 
on  them.  These  are  generally  of  different  orders;  tho  central 
pillars  having  a  bell-shaped  capital,  the  andcr  side  of  which  is 
perfectly  illnminated  from  the  mode  in  which  the  light  is  intro- 
duced ;  while  in  the  side  pillars  the  capital  was  narrower  at  the 
top  than  at  the  bottom,  apparently  for  the  sake  of  allowing  its 
ornaments  to  be  seen.    Beyond  this  are  always  several  sroaller 


apartmeDts,  in  thJB  instance  supposed  to  be  nine  in  number,  but 
they  are  so  ruined  that  it  is  difficult  to  be  quite  certain  what 
their  arrangement  was.  Ihe§e  seem  to  hare  been  rather  suited 
to  the  residences  of  the  king  or  priests,  than  to  the  purposes  of 
a  temple,  as  we  understand  the  word.  Indeed,  palace- temple, 
or  temple-palace,  would  be  a  more  appropriate  term  for  these 
buildings  than  to  call  them  simply  temples.  The;  do  not  seem 
to  have  been  appropriated  to  the  worship  of  any  particular  god, 
but  rather  for  the  great  eeremonialB  of  royalty,  of  kingly  sacri- 
fice to  the  gods  for  the  people,  and  of  worship  of  the  king  by  the 
people,  Ee  seems  to  have  been  regarded,  if  not  as  a  god,  at 
least  as  the  representative  of  the  gods  on  earth.  Though  the 
Bhamession  is  so  grand  from  its  dimensions,  and  so  beautiful 


from  its  designs,  it  is  far  surpassed,  in  erery  respect,  by  the 
palace-temple  at  Karnak,  which  is,  perhaps,  the  noblest  effort  of 
architectural  magnificence  oyer  produced  by  the  hand  of  man. 
Its  principal  dimensions  are  1200  feet  in  length,  by  about 
360  feet  in  width,  and  it  covers,  therefore,  about  430,000  square 
feet  The  following  description  is  from  Sir  Q.  Wilkinson.  The 
principal  entrance  of  the  grand  temple  is  on  the  north-west 
side,  or  that  fiicing  the  river.  From  a  raised  platform  com- 
mencea  an  avenue  of  Crio-sphinxes  leading  to  the  front  propyla, 
before  which  stood  two  granite  statues  of  a  Pharaoh.  One  of 
these  towers  retains  a  great  part  of  its  original  height,  but  has 
lost  its  summit  and  cornice.  Passing  through  the  pylon  •  of 
these  towers,  you  arrive  at  a  large  open  court,  or  area,  275  feet 


•  Sir  G.   WilkioBon    Mrms  the    pyramidal    tower 
trance  gateiray,  tbe  pylon.    Mr.  Fergtuson  Beemi  t 


,  pro-pyU ;  ancl  the 
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by  329  feet,  with  a  covered  corridor  on  either  side,  and  a  double 
line  of  columns  down  the  centre.    Other  propylaea  terminate  this 
area,  with  a  small  vestibule  before  the  pylon,  and  form  the  front 
of  the  grand  hall  of  assembly,  the  lintel  stones  of  whose  doorway 
were  40   feet  10  inches   in 
length.    The  grand  hall,  or 
hypostyle  hall,  measures  170 
feet  by  329  feet,  supported  by 
a  central  avenue  of  twelve 
massive  columns,  62  feet  high 
(without  the  plinth  or  aba- 
cus), and  11  feet  6  inches  in 
diameter;     besides    122    of 
smaller,  or,  rather,  less  gi- 
gantic dimensions,  42  feet  5 
inches  in  height,  and  28  feet 
in  circumference,  distributed 
in  seven  lines  on  either  side  of 
the  former.     The  twelve  cen- 
tral columns  were  originally 
fourteen,  but  the  northern- 
most   have     been    enclosed 
within  the  front  towers   or 
propyla,    apparently  in   the 
time  of  Sethi  or  Osirei,  him- 
self, the  founder  of  the  hall. 
The   two  at  the  other  end 
were  also   partly  built  into 
the  projecting  wall   of   the 
doorway.     Attached  to  this 
doorway  are  two  other  towers, 
closing  the  inner  extremity  of 
the  hall;   beyond  which  are 
two  obelisks,  one  standing  on 
its  original   site,  the   other 
haring  been  thrown  down  and 
broken   by  human  violence. 

Similar,  but  smaller,  propyla  succeed  to  this  court,  of  which 
they  form  the  inner  side.  The  next  court  contains  two  obelisks 
o!  larger  dimensions,  the  one  now  standing  being  92  feet  high, 
and  8  feet  square,  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  Osiride  figures. 
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Passing  between  two  dilapidated  propyla^  you  enter  another 
smaller  area,  ornamented  in  a  similar  poanner,  succeeded  by 
a  vestibule,  in  front  of  the  granite  gateway  of  the  towers 
which  form  the  facade  of  the  court  before  the  sanctuary.  This 
sanctuary  is  of  red  granite,  divided  into  two  apartments,  and 
surrounded  by  numerous  chambers  of  small  dimensions,  ranging 
from  29  feet  by  16  feet,  to  16  feet  by  8  feet.  The  sanctuary, 
which  was  the  original  part  of  this  great  group,  was  built  by 
Osirtasen,  the  great  monarch  of  the  twelfth  dynasty.  Behind 
this  a  palace,  or  temple,  was  erected  by  Thotmes  III.,  con- 
sidered by  Mr.  Fergusson  as  one  of  the  most  singular  buildings 
in  Egypt.  The  hall  is  140  feet  long  by  55  feet  in  width,  in- 
ternally, and  the  roof  supported  by  two  rows  of  massive  square 
columns,  and  two  of  circular  pillars  of  most  exceptional  form, 
the  capital  .being  reversed.  like  almost  all  Egyptian  halls  it 
was  lighted  from  the  roof. 

A  dromos,  or  avenue  of  sphinxes  lead  from.  Kamak  to  the 
temple  of  Luxor,  in  front  of  which  were  two  obelisks  covered 
with  hieroglyphics,  remarkable  for  admirable  execution.  One 
of  these  has  been  carried  to  Paris.  Immediately  in  front  of  the 
propylon  are  two  sitting  statues  of  Eameses  II.  Behind  these 
tower  two  enormous  pylons,  the  fa9ades  of  which  are  covered 
with  bas-reliefs,  representing  the  wars  and  victories  of  king 
Eameses.  Within  there  was  a  court,  190  feet  by  170  feet,  sur- 
rounded by  a  peristyle  consisting  of  two  rows  of  columns.  This 
was  built  at  a  different  angle  from  the  rest  of  the  building,  being 
turned  so  as  to  face  Kamak.  Beyond  this  was  once  a  great 
hypostyle  hall,  of  which  the  central  colonnade  alone  remains. 
To  this  succeeds  a  court  of  155  feet  by  169  feet,  surrounded  by 
a  peristyle,  terminating  in  a  portico  of  thirty-two  columns.  Still 
further  back  were  smaller  halls  and  numerous  apartments,  evi- 
dently meant  for  the  king's  residence,  rather  than  for  a  temple, 
or  place  exclusively  devoted  to  worship.  Like  the  palaces  of 
Nineveh,  the  Egyptian  temples  were,  doubtless,  palace-temples ; 
for  the  sovereigns  of  Assyria  and  Egypt  combined  the  offices 
and  duties  of  priest  and  king.  The  irregularity  of  this  temple 
has  led  to  the  conjecture  that  the  whole  was  not  built  at  once, 
according  to  a  general  plan,  but  that  it  was  the  work  of  succes- 
sive ages.  The  southern  end  was  built  by  Amunoph  III. ;  the 
great  court,  the  pylons,  statues,  and  obelisks,  were  added  by 
Bameses  the  Great. 
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The  temples  of  Apollinopolis  Magna  (Edfou),  and  of  Tentyia 
(Dendera),  being  of  a  later  age,  differ  considerably  in  plan  and 
arrangement  from  the  elder  palace-temples^  for  they  are  more 
essentially  temples.  They  are  also  remarkable  for  their  dimen« 
sions  and  richness  of  decoration.  The  large  temple  at  Edfou  is 
built  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  like  most  Egyptian  temples,  is 
covered  with  paintings  and  sculpture,  representing  mythological 
and  regal  personages.  It  was  erected  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies. 
The  columns  of  this  temple  are  remarkable  for  their  elegance 


P 


[] 


THE. TEMPLE  OF  ISIS  AT  PHIL^. 


and  variety,  being  formed  on  the  type  of  the  different  plants  and 
flowers  of  Ihe  country.  It  has  the  usual  fa9ade  of  an  Egyptian 
temple,  225  feet  in  extent,  the  two  large  and  massiye  pylons  with 
a  gateway  in  the  centre.  Within  these  is  a  court,  140  feet  by 
161  feet,  surrounded  by  a  colonnade  on  three  sides,  and  rising 
by  easy  steps,  the  whole  width  of  the  court,  to  the  front  or 
portico,  which  in  Ptolemaic  temples  takes  the  place  of  the  great 
hypostyle  halls  of  the  Pharaohs.  It  is  lighteid  from  the  front 
over  low  screens  placed  between  each  of  the  pillars,  a  peculiarity 
scarcely  ever  found  in  temples  of  earlier  date.    Within  this  is  an 
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inner  and  srnftller  porch,  which  leads  through  two  paes^ea  to  a 
dark  and  mfsteriouB  sanctnarj.  The  temple  of  Deudera,  was 
dedicated  to  the  goddess  Athor,  the  I^Tptian  Teuus.  It  was 
btiilt  in  a  Bomsn  or  Ptolemaic  period,  and  conseqneutl^  in  the 
decline  of  Egyptian  art  It  is  a  large  and  massive  building, 
ovetchai^ed  with  hieroglyphic  scolptnre  and  ornament,  erinciDg 
in  its  profDsion  and  graceleseneBs  the  decadence  of  the  Egyptias 


style.  It  has  no  forecourt,  nor  propylone.  Its  columns  terminate 
in  a  capital  representing  the  head  of  the  goddess  Athor,  repeated 
foor  times,  surmounted  by  a  quadrangular  pylon. 

The  temple  of  Isis  at  Philie,  was  commenced  by  Ptolemy 
PhiladelphuB  and  Arsince,  and  completed  by  succeeding  monarcfas. 
Many  of  the  sculptures  pn  the  exterior  ore  of  the  later  epoch  of 
the  Roman  emperors.  Many  parts  of  this  building,  particularly 
the  portico,  though  not  possessing  the  chaste  and  simple  style  of 
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Pharaomc  montunents,  are  remarkable  for  lightness  and  elegance, 
and  from  the  state  of  their  preservation,  they  convey  a  good  idea 
of  the  effect  of  colour  combined  with  the  details  of  architecture. 
Temples  were  also  excavated  in  the  rock  by  the  Egyptians. 
The  rock-cnt  temple  of  Aboo  Simbel  in  Nubia  is  the  most  remark- 
able. Its  fa9ade  is  about  100  feet  in  height  and  adorned  by  four 
colossi,  each  70  feet  in  height,  representing  the  king,  Bameses  11., 
who  caused  the  excavation  to  be  made.  The  main  feature  in- 
ternally is  a  grand  hall  supported  by  two  rows  of  detached  piers, 
in  front  of  each  of  which  is  a  statue  17  feet  8  inches  high.  There 
is  a  very  beautiful,  though  small  example  at  Ealabsche,  belonging 


TEMPLE  OP  ATH£N£  AT  JEGtlNA  RESTORED. 


to  the  same  age,  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  its  sculptured 
bas-reliefs. 

Grecian.— Temples  in  Greece  were  very  numerous.  Cities 
erected  them  to  their  tutelary  deities:  Athens  to  Minerva, 
Ephesus  to  Diana,  &c.,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  country  to 
the  rustic  divinities.  The  temples  of  the  Greeks  never  equalled 
those  of  Egypt  in  extent,  size  was  not  the  object  with  the  Greeks. 
Their  genius  was  shown  more  in  the  exquisite  perfection  of 
architectural  design  and  sculpturesque  ornament  employed  in 
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their  religious  erections.    All  within  the  sacred  fence  or  wall, 
TTcpifioKos,  which  enclosed  the  temple  proi)erly  so  called,  the 
habitations  of  the  priests,  and  ground  sometimes  of  considerable 
extent,  was  styled  the  Hieron  (Upov),  and  also  re/x^wr.     The 
naos,  cella  or  temple,  properly  so  called,  was  generally  in  the 
shape  of  a  parallelogram.    Sometimes  a  court,  surrounded  by  a 
portico  or  colonnade,  was  placed  before  it,  as  at  the  temple  of 
Isis,  at  Pompeii,  and  at  the  temple  of  Serapis,  at  Pozzuoli.     A 
portico  surrounded  the  cella,  the  extent  of  which  depended  on 
the  construction  of  the  temple.    It  was  there  that  the  people 
assembled,  the  priests  alone  had  the  right  of  entering  the  cella ; 
the  Peribolos,  or  court,  surrounded  by  a  wall  which  separated 
it  from  the  rest  of  the  sacred  grounds,  added  still  more  to  the 
extent  of  space ;  it  was  generally  adorned  with  statues,  altars, 
and  other  monuments,  sometimes  even  with  small  temples.  The 
temples  of  the  tutelary  divinities  were,  in  general,  on  the  highest 
point  of  their  town :  those  of  Mercury  on  the  lower  grounds ; 
the  temples  of  Mars,  Venus,  Vulcan,  iEsculapius,  outside  and 
near  the  gates ;  the  best  situations  were  chosen,  and  the  oracles 
were  also  consulted  for  this  purpose.    According  to  Vitruvius, 
the  entrance  of  the  temples  looked  towards  the  west,  so  that 
those  who  came  to  make  their  sacrifices  were  turned  to  the  east, 
whence  the  statue  of  the  god  seemed  to  come;  most  of  the 
temples,  however,  still  extant  in  Attica,  lOnia,  Sicily,  have  their 
entrance  towards  the  east.     The  anterior  part,  before  the  en- 
trance of  the  ceUa,  was  called  the  pro-naos,  or  npodpofios,  the 
vestibule;  the  posterior  part,  if  there  was  any,  the  posticum. 
The  opisthodomos  was  the  chamber  behind  the  cella,  which 
sometimes  served  as  a  place  in  which  the  treasures  of  the  temple 
were  kept.    Above  the  witablature  of  the  columns  arose,  at  both 
fronts,  a  pediment  or  triangular  termination  of  the  roof,  called 
Aetos  and  Aetoma  by  the  Greeks,  and  fastigium  by  the  Eomans, 
which  was  generally  adorned  with  statues  and  bas-reliefis.    In 
Greek  temples  the  height  of  the  pediment  was  about  one-seventh 
of  the  length,  in  Koman  one-fifth.    The  roofs  were  covered 
with  thin  slabs  or  tiles  of  marble.  The  front  was  always  adorned 
with  an  equal  number  of  columns — of  four  (tetrastyle),  of  six 
(hexastyle),  of  eight  (octastyle),  of  ten  (decastyle).  On  ttie  sides 
the  columns  were  generally  in  an  unequal  number,  and  as  the 
length  of  the  temple  was  generally  the  double  of  the  breadth, 
there  were  thirteen  columns  on  the  side  of  the  front  of  six, 
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seyenteen  for  that  of  eighty  counting  both  the  oolnmns  at  the 
angles,  which  is  to  be  seen  in  the  smaller  temple  at  FsBstnm,  in 
that  of  Concord,  at  Agrigentnm,  and  in  the  Parthenon,  at 
Athens.*  The  statue,  of  the  god  to  which  the  temple  was 
oonsecrated,  was.  the  most  sacred  object  in  it,  and  the  work  of 
the  most  skilful  artists.  The  eastern  part  of  the  oella,  or  077x6  r, 
was  assigned  to  it^  and  it  always  faced  the  entrance.  The  place 
where  the  statue  stood  was  called  cdor ,  and  was  generally  sur- 
rounded by  a  balustrade.  Priyate  persons  might  place,  at  their 
own  expense^  either  in  the  naos,  or  in  the  pronaos,  statues  of 
other  gods  and  heroes.  Sacrifices  were  made  to  them  also,  and 
the  altars  were  dedicated  to  the  principal  divinity,  and  the  other 
gods  adored  in  the  same  temple;  Ocoi  avwdoi.  The  altar  of 
sacrifices  was  placed  before  the  statue  of  the  principal  divinity. 
Sometimes  many  altars  were  to  be  seen  in  the  same  cella.  The 
interior  walls  were  covered  with  paintings,  representing  the 
myth  of  the  god,  or  the  actions  of  heroes.  The  rich  offerings, 
the  spoils  carried  off  from  the  jenemy,  which  were  consecrated 
to  the  gods  by  kings,  towns,  generals,  and  private  persons,  were 
deposited  in  the  treasury  of  the  temple,  frequently  placed  in 
the  opisthodomos.  Sometimes,  also,  the  public  treasure  was 
deposited  in  the  temple.  Around  the  temple  was  a  platform  of 
three  ascending  steps,  which  formed  a  basis  or  substructure,  on 
which  the  colonnade  was  placed,  this  was  termed  the  stylobate, 
and  also  stereobate.  These  structures  present  the  most  beauti- 
ful models  of  ancient  architecture ;  the  Doric  order  characterises 
the  most  ancient,  the  Corinthian  the  most  beautiful. 

Mr.  Fergusson  thus  traces  the  several  steps  of  the  development 
of  the  form  of  the  Greek  temple :  "  The  simplest  Greek  temples 
were  mere  cells,  or  small  square  apartments  suited  to  contain 
an  image — the  front  being  what  is  technically  called  distyle  in 
antis,  or  with  two  pillars  between  the  antas,  or  square  pilaster- 
like piers  terminating  the  side  walls.  Hence  the  interior  en- 
closure of  Grecian  temples  is  called  the  cell  or  cella,  however 
large  or  splendid  it  may  be.  The  next  change  was  to  separate 
the  interior  into  a  cell  and  porch  by  a  wall  with  a  large  doorway 
in  it,  as  in  the  small  temple  at  Bhamnus.    A  third  change  was 

*  There  are,  however,  deviations  from  this  common  rale  of  Doric  tem- 
ples. The  temple  of  Athene  in  JEginsL  has  six  at  each  end,  and  twelve  on 
each  side.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius  at  Bassae,  each  front  had  six, 
ind  each  of  the  sides  fifteen  columns,  reckoning  those  at  the  angles  twice. 
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to  put  a  porch  of  four  pillars  in  front  of  the  laet  airangement, 
or,  as  appears  to  have  been  more  usual,  to  bring  forward  the 
screen  to  the  position  of  the  pillars  as  in  the  last  example,  and 
to  place  the  four  pillars  in  front  of  this.  None  of  these  plans 
admitted  of  a  peristyle,  oi  pillars  in  the  flanks.  To  obtain  this, 
it  was  necessaiy  to  increase  the  number  of  pillars  of  the  portico 
to  six  or  as  it  is  termed  to  make  it  hexastyle  the  two  outer 
1  Ih     1  fl     f  ^  u     r  Lit    u     ulumns 


d along  uath  .uido  of  the  tcmplo.  Tlii?  cA]  in  fhi.s  arrange- 
ment was  a  complete  temple  in  itself— di  style  in  antis,  most 
frequently  made  so  at  both  ends,  and  the  whole  enclosed  in  its 
envelope  of  columns.    In  this  form  the  Greek  temple  may  be 
■   said  to  be  complete." 

Among  Grecian  temples,  the-  most  ancient  existing  specimen 
of  the  Doric  order  is  the  temple  at  Corinth.  Its  massive  pro- 
portions, the  simplicity  of  ite  foraiB,  the  character  of  its  work- 
manship, and  the  coarseness  of  the  material,  are  sufficient 
indications  of  its  antiquity.    The  latest  date  that  can  be  ascribed 


to  thiB  temple  is  the  middle  of  the  seventh  centary  b.O.  Seven 
eotimma  ftloue  remain  of  it  Next  in  ^e  to  thiB  is  the  temple 
at  jEginn.  The  temple  of  Athene,  at  jEgina,  was  of  the  Doric 
order,  and  nas  hexast;le  and  peripteral.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  traces  of  painting  on  ite  architectural  decorationfi,  and  the 
archaic  sculpture  of  its  pediments.  Xfae  style  of  its  architecture 
iodicalee  the  middle  of  the  sixth  centorj  b.o.  The  next  in 
order  of  time  and  style  is  the  Doric  temple  of  Theeeos  at  Athens. 
It  is  of  a  rectangular  form,  peripteral,  and  hexastyle.  This 
temple,  remarkable  for  its  exact  proportions,  and  for  being 


perhaps  the  beat  preserved  monument  of  antqmty  probably 
fnmished  the  model  of  the  Pacthenon  Aa  Mr  Fergnsson 
remarks  it  constitutes  a  Imlr  between  the  archa  c  and  the  perfect 
age  of  Grecian  art.  Of  all  the  great  temples  (we  agam  quote 
Mr.  FerguBson),  the  best  and  most  celebrated  is  the  Parthenon, 
the  only  octastyle  Doric  temple  in  Greece,  and,  in  its  own  class, 
the  most  beautiful  building  in  the  world.  It  was  constructed 
bj  two  architects,  Callicratea  and  Ictinus,  in  the  time  and  by 
the  order  of  Pericles,  and  was  adorned  by  Phidias  with  those 
inimitable  scnlptnres,  fragments  of  which  are  now  in  the  British 
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Mnseuin.  It  was  erected  aboat  448  b.o.  The  length  is  aboat 
230  feet  and  breadth  100  feet.  Its  plan  is  peripteral  octastyle. 
Besides  the  outer  columns  there  is  an  inner  pronaos  hexastyle. 
The  naos  was  98  feet  long  and  63  feet  wide.  At  the  further  end 
of  this  was  the  chrys-elephantine  statue  of  Minerra,  by  Phidias. 
Behind  was  the  opisthodomos,  or  treasury  of  the  temple.  The 
sculptures  of  the  pediment,  the  metopes,  the  bas-reliefs  of  the 
frieze,  were  the  productions  of  the  school  of  Phidias,  and  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  sculpture  executed.  After  this  comes 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  famous  for  its  size  and 
beauty.*  To  the  same  age  belong  the  temple  of  Apollo  Epicurius 
at  Bass8B— its  frieze,  probably  the  work  of  the  scholars  of 
Phidias,  is  now  in  the  British  Museum ;  the  temple  of  Minerra 
at  Sunium,  and  the  greater  temple  at  Bhamnus. 

Sicily  and  Magna  Grecia,  colonies  of  Greece,  afford  a  niunb^ 
of  examples  of  Grecian  temples.  In  Sicily,  the  earliest  example 
is  that  of  Selinus.  The  style  of  its  sculpture  indicates  a  very 
early  date,  about  the  middle  of  the  seyenth  century  B.C.  At 
Agrigentum  there  are  three  Doric  temples,  and  one  remarkable 
for  its  gigantic  dimensions.  At  Segeste  is  a  temple  in  an  excel- 
lent state  of  preservation.  PsBstum,  in  Magna  Grecia,  presents 
a  magnificent  group  of  temples.  Of  these  the  earliest  is  the 
temple  of  Neptune,  supposed  to  be  coeval  with  the  earliest  period 
of  Grecian  emigration  to  the  south  of  Italy.  It  is  hexastyle  and 
hyi)8Bthral.  Solidity  combioed  with  simplicity  and  grace  dis- 
tinguishes it  from  the  other  buildings.  The  other  temples,  the 
basilica,  and  the  temple  of  Ceres,  betray  the  influence  of  a  later 
or  Roman  style.  At  Metapontum  are  the  ruins  of  a  Doric 
temple,  of  which  fifteen  columns  with  the  architrave  are  still 
standing. 

The  earliest  Ionic  temple  of  which  remains  are  yet  visible  is 
supposed  to  be  that  dedicated  to  Juno  at  Samos.  It  was  origi- 
nally Doric.  It  was  burnt  by  the  Persians,  but  soon  rebuilt, 
probably  m  the  time  of  Polycrates  (b.c.  537) ;  this  second  temple 
was  of  the  Ionic  order,  decastyle,  dipteral,  346  feet  long  by  119 
feet  wide.    At  Teos,  a  town  in  Ionia,  there  is  a  very  beautiful 

♦  Excavations  have  been  recently  (1876)  made  at  Olympia,  tinder  tlie 
direction  of  Messrs  Hirschfell  and  Botticher,  and  the  ground  adjacent  to 
the  eastern  front  of  the  temple  has  been  explored,  where  have  been 
discovered  the  drums  and  capitals  of  the  temple,  intermixed  with  which 
were  fragments  of  the  sculptures  in  the  eastern  pediment,  which  are 
attributed  by  Pausanias  to  Pceonios  of  Mende. 
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Ionic  temple  dedicated  to  Bacchus.  It  is  now  in  ruins.  Besides 
these  there  was  a  splendid  decastyle  temple  dedicated  to  Apollo 
DidymsBus^  at  Miletus^  156  feet  wide  by  295  feet  in  length. 

The  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus  is  said  to  have  been 
ItMiic.  According  to  Pliny, "  the  total  length  of  the  temple  is  425 
feet,  the  width  225  feet.  It  has  100  columns,  27  of  which  were 
giyen  by  different  kings,  and  60  feet  in  height,  of  these  86  are 
carved,  one  by  Scopas."  It  has  been  lately  discovered  by  Mr» 
Wood,  and  is  proved  to  be  octastyle  and  dipteral.  It  had  twenty 
eolunms  on  each  side,  and  the  intercolunmiation  of  the  latter 
are  chiefly  three  diameters,  making  the  temple  diastyle.  The 
statement  of  Pliny,  as  to  its  having  had  one  hundred  columns  is 
proved  to  be  correct,  the  thirty-six  carved  columns  being  the 
two  front  rovra  of  columns  at  each  extremity,  and  the  four  in  the 
pronaos ;  estimating  their  height  by  eight  and  a  half  times  the 
dimensions  of  the  "  drums  "  or  firasta,  it  would  have  been  56  feet, 
or  very  nearly  the  height  of  60  feet  described  by  Pliny.  Ac- 
cording to  Mr.  Wood  the  temple  stood  on  a  platform  of  fourteen 
steps,  each  step  having  a  rise  of  eight,  and  a  tread  of  nineteen 
inches.  Measured  at  the  lowest  step,  this  platform  had  an 
CTtent  of  418  feet  in  length  by  239  feet  in  breadth.  The  temple 
itself,  measured  along  the  line  of  eolunms,  was  342  feet  long  and 
164  feet  wide.  The  temple  was  hypsBthral,  that  is,  open  in  the 
centre,  with  an  inner  court.  Of  Ionic  temples  in  Greece,  the 
oldest  example  probably  was  the  temple  on  the  Ilissus,  now 
destroyed,  dating  from  about  487  b.o.  Next  to  this  is  the  temple 
dedicated  to  Nike  Apteros,  or  Wingless  Victory,  built  about 
fifteen  years  later,  in  front  of  the  Propylsea,  on  the  Acropolis, 
Athens.  Of  all  examples  of  this  order,  the  most  perfect  and  the 
most  etquisite  is  the  Erectheum  at  Athens.  It  was  a  double 
temple,  of  which  the  eastern  division  was  consecrated  to  Minerva 
Polias,  and  the  western,  including  the  northern  and  southern 
porticoes,  was  sacred  to  Pandrosus,  the  deified  daughter  of 
Gecrops.  The  eastern  portico,  or  entrance  to  the  temple  of 
Athena  Polias,  consisted  of  six  Ionic  columns.  The  northern 
portico  or  pronaos  of  the  Pandroseum,  had  four  Ionic  columns 
in  front  and  one  in  each  flank.  The  southern  portico,  or  Gecro- 
pinm,  which  was  a  portion  of  the  Pandroseum,  had  its  roof 
supx)orted  by  six  caryatides.*    Within  its  sacred  enclosure  were 

*  Mr.  Fergusson  has  lately  put  forward  a  new  view,  that  the  temple  of 
Pandrosus  was  not  included  in  the  building  as  it  now  stands,  but  over 
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preserred  the  holieet  objects  of  Athenian  Teneratioii — ttie  olire 
of  Miserra  and  the  foantain  of  Neptune.  Ite  ecuiptured  omar 
ments  exhibit  the  most  perfect  finish  and  delicacy  in  their 
execution. 

Though  of  Grecian  origin,  there  are  few  esomples  of  the 
Corinthian  order  among  Greek  t«mplee.  The  temple  of  Jupiter 
01  jmpins  at  Athens  maybe  eonsirlpred  as  the  Bole  example  of 
that  order  in  Greece.      It  is,  however,  of  a  Roman  period,  having 


been  commenced  bj  the  Roman  architect  CossutinH  and  com 
pleted  by  Hadrian  The  original  fjunder  of  this  temple  was 
Pei8istrito9  It  was  relnilt  by  Antiochus  Epiphanes  from  the 
designs  of  Coseutma,  added  to  by  Augastus,  and  was  finally 
completed  bj  Hadnan,  about  seven  centuries  after  ite  foundation  I 
by  Pcisistratoa,  viz  ,  m  the  third  year  of  227  Olympiad,  or  i  n.  I 
130.    It  was  a  magmfleent  stractnre,  and  of  vast  dimensioBa, 

a   fiepante   cnLloiUte  sttached   to    the   west  siJe,  which  appears  id  Ihe 
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measnring  in  its  length  354  feet,  and  in  its  breadth  171  feet  It 
was  decastyle  in  front,  with  a  doable  range  of  twenty  columns  on 
each  flank,  so  that  it  could  not  well  have  had  less  than  120 
colnqons,  all  about  58  feet  in  height,  and  of  the  most  elegant 
Corinthian  order.  It  was  hypeethral,  that  is,  having  an  inner 
court  in  front  of  the  cell,  which  was  lighted  through  its  inner 
wall.  This  seems  to  have  been  the  hypsBthral  temple  at  Athens 
mentioned  by  Vitruvius.  The  enclosure  or  peribolus  was  142 
yards  in  breadth  and  223  in  length.  Fifteen  columns  are  all 
that  remain  of  this  magnificent  structure. 

Mruscan, — According,  to  Vitruvius,  there  were  two  classes  of 
temples  in  Etmria.  The  first  circular,  and  dedicated  to  one 
god;  the  other  rectangular,  with  three  cells,  sacred  to  three 
deit^  Mr.  Eergusson  believes  the  original  Etruscan  circular 
temple  to  have  been  a  mere  circular  cell  with  a  porch.  In  the 
opinion  of  Mtiller,  Vitruvius  took  his  rules  of  an  Etruscan  temple 
from  that  of  Ceres,  in  the  Circus  Maximus,  dedicated  in  the  year 
of  Borne  261,  which  was  of  a  rectangular  form,  and  divided  in 
two  -p&TtB  in  its  length,  the  outward  for  the  portico,  and  the 
iimer  for  the  temple,  which  was  divided  into  three  cells.  There 
ne  no  remains  at  the  present  day  of  an  Etruscan  temple— sup- 
posed to  be  in  consequence  of  their  being  principally  constructed 
of  wood.  The  temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus  at  Kome  was  evi- 
dently, from  the  description  of  Dionysius,  as  there  are  no  traces 
of  it  at  the  present  day,  built  in  the  Etruscan  style.  According 
to  Dionysius,  it  had  three  equal  cellsB  ((njKoi)  within  the  walls, 
having  common  sides :  that  of  Jupiter  in  the  middle,  on  one  side 
that  of  Juno,  and  on  the  other  that  of  Minerva,  all  under  the 
same  roof.  It  was  commenced  by  Tarquinius  Priscus  and  finished 
by  Tarquinius  Superbus.  Burnt  down  in  the  wars  of  Sylla  and 
Marius,  it  was  restored  by  the  former  according  to  the  original 
plan,  upon  the  same  foundations.  It  was  burnt  down  a  second 
time  by  the  soldiers  of  Vitellius,  a.d.  69,  and  was  rebuilt  by 
Vespasian,  but  it  was  burnt  down  a  third  time  in  the  reign  of 
Titus  A.D.  80,  and  was  again  rebuilt  by  Domitian  with  greater 
splendour  than  before.  Opinions  are  divided  with  regard  to  its 
site.  Some  writers,'  Canina,  Nibby,  Braun,  and  Dyer,  are  of 
opinion  it  was  on  the  Ara  CsbII  height ;  others,  Niebuhr,  Bunsen, 
Preller,  and  Bunbury,  that  it  was  on  the  south-western  part  of 
the  Capitoline  hill.    The  most  decisive  arguments  are,  however, 
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in  favour  of  its  position  on  the  sonth-westem  ot  CAfiFdrelli  height, 
one  of  the  most  important  being  the  position  of  Caligula's  bridge. 

JRoman. — The  Eomans  in  ancient  times  adopted  the  Etruscan 
forms  of  architecture,  and  their  earliest  temples,  such  as  that  of 
Jupiter  in  the  Capitol,  were  built  in  this  manner.  At  a  later 
period  Rome,  the  disciple  of  Greece,  imitated  it  in  general,  in  the 
construction  of  its  temples,  and  what  has  been  said  of  the 
temples  of  the  Greeks  can  be  almost  entirely  applied  to  those  of 
the  Romans.  "  From  the  Greeks  they  borrowed  the  rectangular 
peristylar  temple,  with  its  columns  and  horizontal  architraves, 
though  they  seldom  if  ever  used  it  in  it6.  perfect  purity,  the  ceUa 
of  the  Greek  temples  not  being  sufficient  for  their  purposes.  The 
principal  Etruscan  temples  were  square  in  plan,  and  the  inner 
half  occupied  by  one  or  more  cells,  to  the  sides  and  back  of  which 
the  portico  never  extended.  The  Roman  rectangular  temple  is 
a  mixture  of  these  two ;  it  is  generally,  like  the  Greek  examples, 
longer  than  its  breadth,  but  the  colonnade  never  entirely  sur- 
rounds the  building.  Sometimes  it  extends  to  the  two  sides  as 
well  as  the  front,  but  more  generally  the  cella  occupies  the  whole 
of  the  inner  part,  though  frequently  ornamented  by  a  false  peri- 
style of  three-quarter  columns  attached  to  its  walls.  Besides  this, 
the  Romans  borrowed  from  the  Etruscans  a  circular  form  of 
temple  unknown  to  the  Greeks,  but  which  to  their  tomb-building 
predecessors  must  have  been  not  only  a  familiar  but  a  favourite 
form.  As  used  by  the  Romans  it  was  generally  encircled  by  a 
peristyle  of  columns,  though  it  is  not  clear  that  the  Etruscans  so 
used  it.  Perhaps  this  is  an  improvement  adopted  from  the 
Greeks  in  an  Etruscan  form.  In  early  times  these  circular 
temples  were  dedicated  to  Vesta  or  Cybele  '*  (Fergusson.)  The 
Romans  differed  essentially  from  the  Greeks  in  the  arrangement 
of  the  columns  placed  on  the  sides.  The  Romans,  in  fact,  counted 
not  the  columns,  but  the  intercolumniations,  and  Vitruvius 
informs  us  that  on  each  side  they  placed  double  the  number  on 
the  front,  so  that  a  Roman  temple  which  had  six  or  eight  columns 
on  the  front,  had  eleven  or  fifteen  on  each  side.  The  temple  of 
Fortuna  Yirilis  at  Rome  has  four  colimins  in  front  and  seven  on 
the  sides,  thus  tfae  number  of  intercolumniations  of  the  sides  was 
double  that  of  the  front.  But  exceptions  are  to  be  found  to  this 
rule.  The  statue  of  the  god  was  also  the  principal  object  in  the 
temple,  an  altar  was  raised  before  it.    Some  temples  had  many 
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statues  and  many  altars.  The  temples  of  the  Bomans  contained 
paintings  also ;  in  the  year  of  Borne  450  (304  b.o.),  Fabius  oma-: 
mented  the  temple  of  the  goddess  Salus  with  them,  which 
acquired  for  him  the  surname  of  Pictor,  preserved  by  his  de- 
scendants. Paintings  carried  off  from  the  temples  of  Greece  were 
sometimes  placed  in  those  of  Bome.  The  national  style  of  temple 
architecture  of  the  Bomans^  with  few  exceptions,  was  the  Corin- 
thian ;  that  of  Greece  and  its  Italian  colonies,  the  Doric. 

It  has  been  observed  that  there  is  perhaps  nothing  that 
strikes  the  inquirer  into  the  architectural  history  of  the  Imperial 
city  more  than  the  extreme  insignificance  of  her  temples  as 
compared  with  the  other  buildings  of  Bome  itself,  and  with 
some  temples  found  in  the  provinces.    The  only  temple  which 
remains  "at  all  worthy  of  such  a  capital  is  the  Pantheon.    All 
others  are  now  mere  fragments.    The  finest  example  of  a  temple 
of  the  Corinthian  order  at  Bome  is  that  which  is  now  styled 
the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux.    Its  three  remaining  columns 
are  frequent  models  of  the  Corinthian  order.    It  was  octastyle 
in  front.     It  was  raised  on  a  stylobate  22  feet  in  height ;  the 
extreme  width  of  which  was  98  feet.    The  height  of  the  pillars 
was  48  feet,  and  that  of  the  entablature  12  feet  6  inches.    The 
temple  of  Vespasian,  at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol,  formerly  styled 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Tonans,  has  only  three   colunms  left 
standing.    These  Corinthian  columns,  only  slightly  inferior  in 
size  to  those  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  belonged  to  a 
building   about   85  feet   long  and  70   feet  wide.    This  was 
hexastyle  and  peripteral.    The  temple  of  Saturn,  near  this^ 
presents  a  portico  of  eight  Ionic  columns,  six  of  which  are  in 
front  and  two  in  the  flanks.    The  temple  of  Mars  Ultor,  erected 
by  Augustus,  formerly  considered  to  be  a  portion  of  the  Forum 
of  Nerva,  has  only  three  columns  remaining.    It  is  of  the 
Corinthian  order.    It  is  nearly  square  in  plan  (112  feet  by  120 
feet).    Its  ceUa  terminates  in  an  apse — an  early  instance  of 
what  became  afterwards  a  characteristic  of  all  places  of  worship. 
The  temple  of  Antoninus  and  Faustina,  in  the  Corinthian  order 
of  a  much  later  period,  affords  an  example  of  a  pseudo-peripteral 
temple;  it  measures  72  feet  by  120.    Of  this  class  is  also  the 
small  Ionic  temple  of  Fortuna  Yirilis.    It  is  the  purest  specimen 
of  that  order  in  Bome.    Of  the  Composite  order,  though  a  Boman 
invention,  there  are  no  examples  among  Boman  temples.    The 
other  teznples  at  Bome,  the  existing  remains  of  which  are  but 
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few,  are  the  temple  of  Concord,  the  temple  of  Venus  and  Borne, 
the  temple  of  Minerva  Medica,  the  temple  of  ^scnlapius^  the 
temple  of  Remns. 

Of  circular  temples  the  Pantheon  is  the  most  famous.  It  has 
been  admitted  to  be  the  finest  temple  of  the  ancient  world.  It 
was  built. by  M.  Agrippa  in  his  third  consulship  (b.o.  27)  and 
its  name  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  its  being  dedicated  by 
him  to  all  the  gods.  It  is  a  circular  building,  with  a  portico 
(108  feet  wide,  42  feet  deep)  in  front,  composed  of  sixteen 
Corinthian  columns,  eight  columns  of  these  are  in  front,  and 
the  remaining  eight  are  arranged  behind  them.  The  interior  of 
the  temple  is  circular,  covered  with  a  dome,  one  of  the  features 
for  which  modem  architecture  is  indebted  to  the  Eomans.  The 
internal  diameter  is  142  feet.  The  height  from  the  pavement  is 
147  feet.  A  remarkable  feature  in  this  building  is  the  central 
opening  of  the  top,  about  28  feet  in  diameter,  to  admit  light  into 
the  interior.*  Pliny  and  other  ancient  writers  call  this  building 
a  temple,  and  there  is  no  reason  for  supposing,  as  some  modem 
writers  have  done,  that  it  was  originally  an  entrance  to  the 

*  "  The  portico,  as  we  know/*  Mr.  Fergusson  writes,  "  not  only  from 
the  inscription,  but  from  the  style,  belongs  to  the  age  of  Augustus,  and  it 
is  generally  supposed  that  it  was  added  by  Agnppa  to  the  pre-existing 
rotunda.    I  feel  convinced  that  the  contrary  was  the  case,  and  the  rotunda 
is  very  much  more  modern  than  the  portico.     We  know  from  history  that 
the  building  was  frequently  damaged  by  fire ;  that  it  was  first  restored 
by  Hadrian,  and  afterwards,  according  to  an  inscription  still  existing  on 
its  portico,  that  it  was  repaired,  if  not  rebuilt,  by  Marcus  Aurelius  and 
Septimius  Severus.     The  inscription  expressly  says  it  was  restored  because 
it  was  ruined  from  age  (vetustate  consumptum).     It  is,  therefore,  natural 
to  conclude  that  the  present  is  not  that  alluded  to,  and  that  the  original 
cella  was  of  the  usual  square  Eti*uscan  form,  and  probably  contained  a 
great  deal  of  wood  in  its  construction,  like  all  temples   of  that   class, 
which  necessarily  exposed  it  to  accidents  by  fire  as  well   as   to  decay, 
neither  of  which  is  proved  to  have  been  incident  to  the  existing  building. 
We  know,  however,  of  no  attempt  at  vaulting  on  anything  like  such  a 
scale  as  this  in  the  Augustan  age,  during  which  time  the  temples  all 
afiected   the  Greek  peristylar  form.     Thenceforwai'd  the  cells  were  gra- 
dually enlarged ;  and  gradually,  too,  the  exterior  was  sacrificed  to  the 
interior,  which  characteristics  are  carried  to  excess.     Besides  this,  the 
masonry  of  the  rotimda  is  full  of  constructive  discharging-arches,  and 
shows  otlier  peculiarities  of  the  latest  age.     All  these  considerations  put 
together  would  rather  lead  to  a  conviction  that  the  building  dates  almost 
as  late  as  the  age  of  Constantine,  but  as  no  record  of  any  restoration  so 
recently  as  that  has  yet  come  to  light,  ^e  must,  for  the  present  at  least, 
be  content  to  assume  its  erection  in  the  age  of  Aurelian  or  of  Septimius 
Severos." 
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public  baths.  The  temples  of  Yesta  at  Bome  and  of  the  Sibyl 
at  Tiroli  were  circular  peripteral.  The  circular  cella  of  the 
temple  of  Vesta*  is  sturounded  by  a  peristyle  of  twenty 
Goiinthian  columns.  The  entablature  and  ancient  roof  have 
disappeared.  It  is  6upx)osed  to  have  heen  originally  covered 
by  a  dome^  which  rested  on  the  circular  wall  of  the  cella.  The 
temple  at  Tivoli  is  supposed  to  have  been  also  dedicated  to 
Vesta.  Its  cella  was  surrounded  by  a  peristyle  of  eighteen 
Corinthian  pillars,  ten  of  which  remain.  It  is  21i  feet  in 
diameter. 

The  examples  of  Soman  architecture  exhibited  in  the  temples 
of  Palmyra  and  Baalbec  are  not  to  be  surpassed  for  extent  and 
magnificence.  The  buildings  of  Palmyra,  whose  ruins  yet 
remain,  were  evidently  built  at  very  different  times,  but  the 
prevalence  of  the  Corinthian  order  must  make  them  rank  as 
Boman  structures.  The  temple  of  the  Sun,  the  chief  building 
among  the  ruins,  is  in  an  enclosed  space  660  feet  square.  This 
court  was  bounded  by  a  wall  having  a  row  of  pilasters  in  each 
&ce.  In  the  midst  of  this  court  are  the  mighty  ruins  which 
formed  the  temple,  exhibiting  an  amazing  assemblage  of 
columns,  sculptured  profusely  with  those  decorations  which 
constitute  the  distinctive  features  of  the  Eoman  Ionic  and 
Corinthian  orders. 

The  temples  of  Baalbec  form  a  most  magnificent  temple 
group.  They  consist  of  three  structures :  a  temple  of  the  sun,  or 
great  temple,  a  smaller  temple,  and  a  very  beautiful  circular 
temple.  The  great  temple,  if  completed  (which,  however,  it 
probably  never  was)  would  have  been  160  feet  by  290  feet,  and 
was  decastyle  peripteral.  Only  nine  of  its  colossal  columns  are 
now  standing.  It  had  in  its  front  a  court  nearly  400  feet  square, 
which  was  approached  by  an  hexagonal^  court  with  a  portico 
of  twelve  Corinthian  columns.  The  terrace  on  which  the 
temple  stands  is  formed  of  stones  of  enormous  magnitude;  at 
the  north-west  angle  are  three  stones,  two  of  which  are  60 
feet,  and  the  third  62  feet  9  inches  in  length.  They  are  13  feet 
in  height,  and  about  12  feet  thick.  This  temple  was  built  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius  (138-161  a.d.).    Close  to  this  is  the 

*  "  The  most  probable  conjecture  as  to  its  name,"  writes  Mr.  Burn,  **  is 
that  first  suggested  by  Piale,  that  it  is  the  round  temple  of  Hercules  in 
the  Forum  Boarium,  mentioned  in  the  tenth  book  of  Livy,  and  alluded  to 
by  Festus  as  the  ^milian  Temple  of  Hercules.'' 
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Bmaltei  femple;  it  is  otrtastjle  peripteral,  meaaaring  117  feet  by 
227  feet.  It  is  retnarkable  for  the  beaatj  and  proportiona  of  ita 
portico.  In  plan  it  somewhat  i-eeembles  a  Roman  basilica.  The 
oironlar  temple  is  of  the  Goriuthian  order,  with  niches  on  the 
exterior  of  the  cella,  and  decorated  with  twelve  eolomns. 

□  OP 


i 

B 

- 

The  Uaison  Carr^,  at  Nismes,  is  also  a^mtui  temple.  It  is 
a  pBeudo-peript«ral  Oorinthian  temple,  for  the  side  colimmB  are 
half  imbedded  in  the  walls  of  the  cella.  It  has  a  hesastyle 
portico  in  &ont,  and  eleven  colnmns  along  each  flank,  three  of 
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^hicb  stand  free  and  belong  to  the  portico^  the  remaining 
eight  are  attached  to  the  walls  of  the  cella.  The  colnmns  of 
the  back-front  are  also  encased  in  the  walls  of  the  building. 
There  are  no  windows,  and,  consequently,  it  must  have  been 
lighted  from  an  opening  in  the  roof.  It  is  45  feet  by  88  feel 
It  has  been  recently  shown  to  have  been  erected  to  M.  Aurelius 
and  L.  Yerus.  There  is  also  a  Boman  temple  at  Evora  in 
Portugal,  in  excellent  preservation.  The  portico  is  hexastyle 
Ck>rinthian. 

Among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  the  simplest  form  of  the 
rectangular  temple  was  the  apteral  or  a(rTv\os,  without  any 
columns ;  the  next  was  that  in  which  the  two  side  walls  were 
carried  out  from  the  naos  to  form  a  porch  at  one  or  both 
extremities    of   the  building.     Those   projecting   walls   were 
terminated  on  the  front,  or  on  both  faces  of  the  building,  by 
pilasters,  which,  thus  situated,  were  called  antse;  and  hence 
this  kind  of  temple  was  said  to  be  in  antis,  iv  irapavrda-i.    It  had 
two  columns  between  the  ant«.    When  columns  were  placed  at 
one  extremity  of  the  building,  in  advance  of  the  line  joining  the 
antse,  the  temple  was  prostyle,  TrpoarvXos.    It  had  four  columns 
in  front.    If  columns  were  placed  in  a  similar  way  at  both 
extremities  of  the  building,  it  was  said  to  be  amphiprostyle, 
dfju(f>i7rp6aTv\os,    A  temple  having  columns  entirely  surrounding 
the  walls  was  called  perijoteral,  irepiTrrcpos,  dfi(l)iKia>v,    A  temple 
was  of  the  kind  called  dipteral,  Aiirrepos,  when*  it  had  two  ranges 
of  columns,  one  within  the  other,  and  which  entirely  sur- 
rounded the  naos.    When  there  were  two  rows  of  columns  in 
front  and  in  rear,  and  only  a  single  row  on  each  flank,  the 
temple  was  said  to  be  pseudo-dipteral,  i/revSoSwrrepoy.    When  a 
temple  had  a  range  of  columns  in  front,  and  the  side  columns 
were  engaged  in  the  wall  of  the  cella  instead  of  standing  out  at 
a  distance  from  it,  this  arrangement  was  termed  pseudo-peripteral. 
It  was  invented  by  the  Eoman  architects  of  a  late  period  for  the 
purpose  of  increasing  the  cella  without  enlarging  the  whole 
building.     A  temple  was  called   hyposthral,  xnraiBpos,   or,  as 
Yitruvius  describes  it,  "  sine  tecto  et  sub  divo,**  when  it  contained 
an  inner  court,  in  front  of  the  cella  and  open  to  the  sky.    It  was 
also,  according  to  Vitruvius,  decastyle.    This  arrangement  was 
only  used  in  temples  of  unusual  size  and  dimensions,  such  as 
the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens,  and  that  of  Diana  at 
Ephesus.    The  walis  round  the  exterior  of  the  temple  were 
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called  pteromata.    The  names  given  to  the  temples,  according  to 
the  number  of  columns  in  the  front,  were  the  following : 

rcTpaoTvXor,  tetrastyle,  when  there  were  "four  columns  in  front. 

(^dcrrvkos,  hexastyle,  when  there  were  six. 

6KTd(mikos,  octastyle,  when  there  were  eight. 

HfKdarvXos,  decastyle,  when  there  were  ten. 

Vitruvius  gives  the  following  set  of  terms  applied  to  the  temples 
according  to  their  intercolumniations : 

IlvKv6(rrv\os,  pycnostyle,  or  thick  set  with  columns ;  the  inter- 
columniation  was  a  diameter  and  a  half.  This  was  adopted 
in  the  temple  of  Venus,  in  the  forum  of  Csesar. 

SvoTvXof,  systyle,  the  intercolumniation  was  two  diameters. 
An  example  of  this  was  to  be  seen  in  the  temple  of 
Fortuna  Equestris.  Vitruvius  considers  both  these 
arrangements  faulty. 

ECfoTvXof,  eustyle,  the  intercolumniation  was  two  diameters  and 
a  quarter.  This  Vitruvius  considers  not  only  convenient, 
but  also  preferable  for  its  beauty  and  strength.  There  is 
no  example  of  this  style  in  Eome. 

Aidarvkos,  diastyle,  the  distance  between  the  columns  was 
three  diameters. 

*Apai6aTv\ost  a.r8B0style,  when  the  distances  between  the 
columns  were  greater  than  they  ought  to  be.  In  conse- 
quence of  the  excessive  length,  the  architrave  or  epistyle 
was  obliged  to  be  of  wood.  The  temples  in  Rome  built  in 
this  style  were  the  temple  of  Ceres,  near  the  Circus  Maxi- 
mus,  the  temple  of  Hercules,  erected  by  Pompey,  and  that 
of  Jupiter  Capitolinus. 

Several  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  temples  are  peripteral, 
such  as  the  temple  of  the  Nemean  Jupiter,  near  Argos ;  of  Con- 
cord, at  Agrigentum ;  of  Theseus,  at  Athens.  The  Parthenon, 
the  most  perfect  and  the  most  majestic  temple  in  the  world,  was 
peripteral  and  octastyle ;  it  had  eight  columns  on  the  front,  and 
seventeen  on  each  flcmk.  The  Grecian  peripteral  was  larger  than 
the  Boman  by  two  columns.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the  exam- 
ples of  the  peripteral  form  in  Eome  were  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Stator,  by  Hermodas,  and  the  temple  of  Honor  and  Virtue.  The 
dipteral  and  pseudo-dipteral  forms  of  temples  were  only  used  in 
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the  grander  and  more  expensiye  edifices,  and,  consequently,  few 
of  them  were  erected.  The  celebrated  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesos, 
built  hj  Otesiphon,  and  the  Doric  temple  of  Qnirinas  at  Rome 
were  dipteral.  The  temple  of  Diana,  in  Magnesia,  built  by  Her- 
mogenes  of  Alabanda,  and  that  of  Apollo  by  Menesthes  were 
pseudo-dipteral.  According  to  Yitrayios,  no  example  of  this 
form  of  temple  is  to  be  found  in  Home. 

The  Greeks  and  Bomans  built  temples  of  a  circular  form  also ; 
this  invention  does  not  ascend  very  high  in  the  history  of  the 
art,  as  it  is  of  a  late  date.    These  buildings  were  covered  with  a 
dome^  the  height  of  which  was  nearly  equal  to  the  semidiameter 
of  the  entire  edifice.    The  temples  were  either  monopteral  or 
peripteral,  that  is,  formed  of  a  circular  row  of  columns  without 
walls,  or  with  a  wall  surrounded  by  columns  distant  from  this 
wall  by  the  breadth  of  an  intercolumniation.    The  Philippeion, 
or  Botunda  of  Philip,  at  Olympia,  was  peripteral ;  such  were  also 
the  temples  of  Vesta  at  Rome,  and  that  of  the  Sibyl  at  Tivoli. 
This  kind  of  round  temples  was  usually  dedicated  to  Yesta, 
Diana,  or  Hercules.    Another  form,  of  which  we  have  the  chief 
example  in  the  Pantheon,  consists  of  a  circular  cella  surmounted 
by  a  dome,  without  a  peristyle,  but  with  an  advanced  portico, 
presenting  eight  columns  in  front,  surmounted  by  a  pediment. 
The  dome  was  first  introduced  as  an  architectural  feature  in  their 
temples  by  the  Romans,  the  most  important  example  of  which  is 
that  of  the  Pantheon.    There  was  an  ascent  of  two  steps,  and,  in 
general,  the  temples  of  the  ancients  were  surrounded  by  steps 
which  served  as  a  basement. 

The  temples  received  their  light  in  different  ways :  the  circular 
monopteral,  formed  of  columns  without  walls,  received  it  natu- 
rally; the  circular  peripteral  through  windows  made  in  the  wall 
or  in  the  dome.  The  rectangular  temples  received  their  light 
according  to  their  dimensions :  the  smaller  temples,  generally 
throx^h  the  door  alone.  The  large  temples  received  their  light 
from  on  high  through  an  opening  in  the  roof.  An  hypaethral 
temple  was  lighted  in  the  centre  by  a  peristylar  court  open  to  the 
sky,  and  in  front  of  the  cella,  which  was  probably  lighted  by  an 
opening  in  the  roof,  like  the  other  temples. 

Mr.  Fergnsson's  solution  of  the  difficulty  with  regard  to  the 
nuumer  in  which  Greek  temples  were  lighted,  is  the  suggestion 
''of  a  clerestory,  similar  internally  to  that  found  in  all  the  great 
Egyptian  temples,  but  externally  requiring  such  a  change  of 
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ammgem^ts  an  was  neceeearj  to  adapt  it  to  a  sloping  inBtead  of 
a  flat  TooF.  This  seems  to  hare  been  efiected  bj  cooiitet-eiiikiiig 
it  isto  the  roof,  eo  as  to  make  it,  in  tact,  three  ri^es  in  Uioee 


^^fei 


iHTlH(]l    T£11PI£, 


parts  where  the  h'ght  was  admitted,  tbongh  the  regTiJar  slope  of 
the  roof  was  retained  between  these  openings,  bo  that  neither  the 
ridge  nor  the  continuity  of  the  lines  of  the  roof  was  interfered 
with.  This  would  effect  all  that  was  required,  and  in  the  most 
beantifnl  manner,  besides  that  it  agrees  with  all  the  remains  of 
Qreek  temples  that  now  exist,  as  well  as  with  the  descriptions 
that  have  been  handed  down  to  ns  from  antiquity." 

This  snggestion  may  suit  snob  temples  as  the  Parthenon,  the 
great  hexaatyle  at  Feestum,  but  does  not  fulfil  Vitmrins'  descrip- 
tion of  an  hypffithral  temple,  "inediam  »iA  divo  e»f  sine  tecio." 
'  This  kind  of  temple,  there  is  every  reason  to  belieTe,  contained 
an  inner  oonrt,  ox>en  to  the  sky,  and  the  term  can  be  applied 
only  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympins  at  Athens,  the  example 
evidently  alluded  to  by  Vitmrius. 

As,  hoWeTer,  it  is  evident,  from  the  allnsions  *  in  ancient 

*  Varro  ('  Ling.  Lat.'  lib.  IV.)  nses  the  words  "  perforatnm  tectum  ut 

Ovid  also  saj-8,  'Fast.'  II.  6  71,  "Eiigunm  templi  teota  foramen  habent." 
Virgil  epealcs  of  the  altar  being  under  the  open  sk; ; 

"  jEdibua  in  medi  ie,  nndoque  sub  letheria  aia, 


A  temple  of  Jupiter 
-skf :  Knri  !i  ixivar 
The  altar  is  placed  in 
Diod,  Sic,  lib.  I.  c.  48, 


a  fuit." 
t  Thebes  appears  also  to  have  been  open  to  the 

he  middle  of  the  peristyle  open  to  the  haaTBnj. 


writeTB,  that  snch  temples  as  the  Paitbenon  and  tbe  temple  of 
Jupiter  at  EUb,  were  lighted  from  an  openii^  in  the  roof,  I  would 
suggest  the  mode  as  given  Id  the  woodcut 


This  plan  will  apply  to  the  great  temple  at  Agrigentnm,  and 
to  the  great  hesastyle  at  Piestum,  as,  in  tbe  first,  tbe  cornice  of 
the  telamones,  and  ia  the  latter,  the  architrave  over  the  colnmne 
of  the  second  range,  evidently  touched  the  roof. 

It  has  beeo  objected  to  this  view,  that  the  Greeks  would  have 
done  nothing  so  inartistic  as  to  break  the  ridge  of  the  roof  of 
their  temples.  But  there  must  have  been  a  break  in  the  ridge 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympins  at  Athens,  as  it  was  hj'ptethral, 
that  is,  with  an  inner  court  (sine  tecto)  open  to  the  skj,  in  tbe 
centre  of  the  temple.* 


TEMPLE,  nUM  FBE8C0,  POUPBn. 
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A  peculiar  feature  in  Greek  temples  of  the  best  period,  and 
of  which  the  most  remarkable  instance  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Parthenon,  must  not  be  omitted  here,  which  is  the  systematic 
deviation  from  ordinary  rectilinear  construction,  which  has  for 
its  object  the  correction  of  certain  optical  illusions  arising  from 
the  influence  produced  upon  one  another  by  lines  which  haye 
different  directions,  and  by  contrasting  masses  of  light  and  shada 
Almost  all  lines  which  are  straight  and  level  in  ordinary  archi- 
tecture are  here  delicate  curves;  and  those  lines  which  are 
usually  perpendicular  have  here  a  slight  inclination  backwards 
or  forwards,  as  the  case  may  be.  This  peculiarity  may  be  very 
palpably  remarked  in  the  steps  of  the  Parthenon,  which  rise 
very  perceptibly  in  the  middle,  and  give  to  the  whole  payement 
a  convex  character.  The  rise  is  about  3  inches  in  100  feet  at  the 
fronts,  and  4  inches  in  the  flanks.  This  refinement  in  the  con- 
struction of  Greek  temples  was  first  noticed  by  Mr.  Pennethome, 
and  afterwards  more  fully  elucidated  and  developed  by  Mr. 
Penrose.  Mr.  Fergusson's  impression,  however,  with  regard  to 
these  curves  appears  to  be  a  Just  one :  that  they  were  nothing 
more  than  drainage  curves,  for  the  purpose  of  carrying  off  the 
rain. 

We  must  also  notice  here  the  practice  adopted  by  the  Greek 
architects  of  colouring  the  architectural  decorations  of  the 
temples.  It  cannot  admit  of  a  doubt,  however  repugnant  to  our 
cherished  notions  of  the  purity  of  Greek  taste,  that  the  Greeks 
adopted  the  practice  of  colouring  the  architectural  decorations 
of  their  temples.  The  mouldings  of  the  cornice  and  ceiling  were 
brought  into  prominence  by  the  aid  of  lively  colouring.  The 
capitals  of  the  antsB,  the  mouldings  of  the  pediments,  were 
severally  adorned  with  the  designs  usually  distinguished  as  the 
fret,  mseander,  egg  and  dart.  The  triglyphs  were  also  painted 
blue.  Some  even  believe  they  have  discovered  traces  of  paint  on 
the  marble  columns ;  but  it  has  been  proved  that  these  traces  are 
not  results  of  painting,  but  natural  oxidation.  The  Greeks,  how- 
ever, made  a  careful  distinction  with  regard  to  the  material  on 
which  they  painted.  The  old  tufa  temples  were  coloured,  because 
the  material  required  colour:  the  marble  temples  were  white, 

larger  temples  a  kind  of  skylight.  This  would  be  an  excellent  mode  of 
lighting  a  large  temple,  but  as  is  evident  from  the  fresco  and  coin,  one 
without  a  pedinient.  This  skylight  could  not  have  been  introduced  by 
the  Pompeian  painter  or  on  the  coin  without  some  authority. 
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because  marble  needs  no  colour.  C!oloiirmg  in  marble  temples 
was  confined  to  the  mouldings,  triglyphs,  and  other  ornaments 
alone.  The  marble  colnmns  were  never  coloured.  In  later  times 
among  the  Romans,  the  practice  of  colouring  buildings  seems 
to  have  degenerated  into  a  mere  taste  for  gaudy  colours.  Pliny 
and  Vitruvius  both  repeatedly  deplore  the  corrupt  taste  of  their 
own  times.  In  Pompeii  we  have  several  examples  of  painted 
temples.  The  material,  however,  painted  is  always  stucco  or 
plaster. 

Section  .IV.— BASILIC-^. 

A  BASiLiOA  was  a  public  hall,  either  of  justice,  of  exchange,  or 
other  business,  among  the  Eomans.  It  was  generally  placed  in 
the  forum  or  most  frequented  and  central  part  of  the  city.  The 
plan  was  usually  a  rectangle,  divided  into  aisles  by  rows  of 
columns,  that  in  the  middle  being  the  widest,  with  a  semicircular 
apse  at  one  end,  in  which  the  tribunal  was  placed. 

At  Borne  there  were  several  basilicsB,  but  the  two  most  splen- 
did buildings  of  this  class  were  those  of  Trajan,  or  the  Ulpian, 
and  of  Maxentius.  We  take  the  following  descriptions  of  them 
fiiom  Mr.  Fergusson : 

"The  rectangular  part  of  Trajan's  basilica  was  180  feet  in 
width,  and  a  little  more  than  twice  that  in  length,  but  neither 
end  having  yet  been  excavated,  its  exact  longitudinal  measure- 
ment has  not  been  ascertained.  It  was  divided  into  five  aisles 
by  four  rows  of  columns,  each  about  35  feet  in  height,  the  centre 
being  87  feet  wide,  and  the  side  aisles  23  feet  4  inches  each.  The 
centre  was  covered  by  a  wooden  roof  of  semicircular  form, 
covered  apparently  with  bronze  plates  richly  ornamented  and . 
gili  Above  the  side-aisles  was  a  gallery,  the  roof  of  which  was 
supported  by  an  upper  row  of  columns.  From  the  same  columns 
also  sprang  the  arches  of  the  great  central  aisle.  The  total  in- 
ternal height  was  thus  probably  about  120  feet.  At  one  end 
was  a  great  semicircular  apse,  the  back  part  of  which  was  raised, 
being  approached  by  a  semicircular  range  of  steps.  In  the  centre 
of  this  platform  was  the  raised  seat  of  the  quaestor  or  other 
magistrate  who  presided.  On  each  side,  upon  the  steps,  were 
places  for  the  assessors  or  others  engaged  in  the  business  being 
transacted.  In  the  front  of  the  apse  was  placed  an  altar,  where 
sacrifice  was  performed  before  commencing  any  important  public 
business. 

Vi  2 


^ 
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The  basilica  of  Maxentius,  which  was  pixjbably  not  entirely 
finished  till  the  reign  of  Constantine,  was  rather  broader  than 
that  of  Trajan,  being  195  feet  between  the  walls,  but  it  was  100 
feet  less  in  length.  The  central  aisle  was  very  nearly  of  the 
same  width,  being  83  feet  between  the  columns,  and  120  feet  in 
height.  The  side  aisles  were  roofed  by  three  great  arches,  eack 
72  feet  in  span,  and  the  centre  by  an  immense  intersecting  Tanlt, 
in  three  compartments.  In  this  building  no  pillars  were  used^ 
with  the  exception  of  eight  great  columns  in  front  of  the  piers, 
employed  merely  as  ornaments  to  support  in  appearance,  though 
not  in  construction,  the  springing  of  the  vaults. 

The  Basilica  Julia  in  the  Forum  was  founded  by  Julius  Cassar, 
and  inaugurated  in  b.o.  46.  Augustus  extended  it,  but  did  not 
witness  its  completion,  as  it  was  destroyed  by  fire.  It  was  re- 
stored .several  times,  the  last  being  in  a.d.  377.  It  has  been 
lately  (1871)  completely  excavated.  The  plan  was  a  rectangle, 
about  330  feet  long,  159  feet  wide.  Along  the  four  sides  were 
double  aisles,  separated  by  rows  of  columns,  sixteen  at  each  side, 
and  ten  at  each  end,  which  enclosed  a  central  space  270  feet  by 
51  feet. 

Other  basilicse  in  the  Forum  were  the  Porcia,  .^Smilia,  and 
Sempronia,  An  example  of  a  provincial  basilica  occurs  at  Treves ; 
it  consists  of  a  great  hall  85  feet  in  width  internally,  and  rather 
more  than  twice  that  dimension  in  length.  The  walls  are  about 
100  feet  in  height,  and  pierced  with  two  rows  of  windows.  At 
one  end  was  the  apse,  rather  more  than  a  semicircle  of  60  feet  in 
diameter.  A  building  of  this  description  has  been  found  at 
Pompeii,  which  may  be  considered  a  fair  example  of  a  provincial 
basilica  of  the  second  class.  It  is  of  an  oblong  form,  220  feet  in 
length  by  80.  The  roof  was  supported  by  a  i)eristyle  of  twenty- 
eight  large  Ionic  columns,  constructed  of  brick.  Thus  the  space 
between  the  exterior  walls  and  the  peristyle  was  converted  in^ 
a  covered  gallery,  where  the  suitors  were  sheltered  from 
weather,  while  the  light  was  admitted  hypsBthrally  from 
centre  of  the  peristyle.  The  tribunal  was  placed  at  the  further 
end  of  the  building,  and  on  each  side  of  it  were  two  aqni 
chalcidicsB.  It  has  a  square  termination  instead  of  a  semidrci 
apse. 
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Section  V.— ALTARS. 

Theib  shape  is  greatly  diversified  and  depends  on  their  desti- 
nation, either  for  the  purpose  of  making  hbations,  or  for  the 
sacrifices  of  living  animals,  or,  in  fine,*  for  placing  vases,  or 
offerings  on  them.  Votive  altars  are  often  remarkable  for  their 
simplicity,  being  made  of  a  single  stone,  more  or  less  ornamented, 
and  bearing  an  inscription  indicating  the  reasons  and  period  of 
their  consecration,  with  the  name  of  the  divinity  and  that  of  the 
devotee  who  had  erected  it  Many  have  been  discovered  belong- 
ing to  the  Greeks  and  Eomans ;  they  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
founded with  the  pedestals  of  statues  dedicated  in  the  same 
way  by  the  zeal  and  piety  of  private  individuals.  The  votive  in- 
scriptions bear  great  resemblance  to  one  another  in  these  two 
kinds  of  monuments ;  but  the  remains  of  the  soldering  of  the 
statues  which  they  bore,  or  the  holes  which  served  to  fix  them, 
can  be  observed  on  the  pedestals. 

Egyj^tian, — ^Egyptian  altars  are  generally  in  green  basalt  and 
in  granite,  and  made  of  a  single  stone.  One  in  the  British 
Museum  shows  the  trench  for  carrying  off  the  hbation.  An 
altar  was  usually  erected  before  a  tomb  for  presenting  the 
offerings. 

Grecian. — Grecian  altars,  at  first  of  wood,  afterwards  of  stone, 
and  sometimes  of  metal,  are  in  general  remarkable  for  the  taste 
exhibited  in  their  execution.  These  altars  were  of  three  kinds : 
those  dedicated  to  the  heavenly  gods  (Bct>/io()  were  often  struc- 
tures of  considerable  height ;  those  of  demigods  and  heroes  were 
low  and  near  the  ground  (iarxapai) ;  and  those  of  the  infernal 
deities  (if  such  may  be  called  altars)  were  trenches  sunk  in  the 
ground  {fioBpos,  Xcikkos),  They  may  again  be  divided  into  three, 
classes :  those  for  burnt  offerings  (efiirvpoi) ;  those  on  which  no 
fire  was  nsed,  which  were  meant  for  offerings  of  fruit,  cakes,  &c. 
(anrvpoi) ;  and  those  on  which  fire  might  be  used  to  consume 
vegetable  productions,  but  upon  which  no  blood  was  to  be  spilt 
(avaifuiKToi) ;  when  dedicated  to  either  of  the  latter  classes  it  was 
often  nothing  more  than  a  raised  hearth  or  step.  Each  temple 
usually  had  two  altars ;  one  in  the  open  air  before  it,  for  burnt 
offerings,  another  before  the  statue  of  the  god  to  whom  the 
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building  was  sacred.  Altars  were  often  erected  where  there  was 
lio  temple.  The  altars  placed  in  the  temples  were  of  different 
forms,  square,  circular,  or  triangular,  of  brick  or  of  stone ;  they 
never  were  too  high,  so  as  to  conceal  the  statue  of  the  god.  The 
altars  destined  for  libations  were  hollow,  the  others  solid.  They 
were  often  made  of  marble,  and  elegantly  sculptured :  they  were 
ornamented  with  olive  leaves  for  Minerva,  myrtle  for  Venus,  with 
pines  for  Fan.  Sculptors  afterwards  imitated  these  ornaments, 
and  the  diflference  of  the  leaves,  of  the  flowers,  or  fruits  which 
composed  them,  indicated  the  god  to  whom  they  ^ere  consecrated. 
Greek  altars  exhibit  Greek  dedicatory  inscriptions. 

Roman. — ^What  has  been  said  of  the  Grecian  altars  can  he,  in 
general,  applied  to  the  Eoman  altars.  We  must,  however,  dis- 
tinguish between  cUtare  and  ara.  The  former,  as  is  indicated 
by  the  syllable  cUt,  signifying  high,  was  an  elevated  structure, 
used  only  for  burnt  offerings,  and  dedicated  to  none  but  heavenly 
gods ;  the  latter  might  belong  either  to  the  heavenly  or  infernal 
gods,  or  to  heroes.  Latin  inscriptions  mark  the  Eoman  altars ; 
we  must  not,  however,  forget  that  the  Romans  employed  only 
Grecian  artists,  and  the  taste  of  the  latter  predominates  in  all 
their  works.  The  instruments  and  vessels  of  sacrifice  often  occur 
upon  these  altars  as  ornaments: — The  securis,  or  axe,  with 
which  the  victims  were  slain.  2.  The  secespiter,  or  culter,  with 
which  the  sacrifices  were  cut  to  pieces.  3.  Prefericulum,  or  ewer, 
which  contained  the  wine  for  libation.  4.  The  patera,  or  bowl, 
into  which  the  wine  was  poured  before  it  was  thrown  upon  the 
altar.  They  were  also  ornamented  with  heads  of  victims,  roses, 
bas-reliefe,  the  si^bject  of  which  was  relative  to  the  sacrifices. 


Section  YI.— COLUMNS.— OBELISKS. 

Columns  :  A  column  is  a  cylindrical  pillar,  which  serves  either 
for  the  support  or  ornament  of  a  buildiDg,  and  is  composed  of 
the  shaft,  or  body  of  the  column,  of  a  head,  or  capital,  and  of  a 
foot,  or  base.  At  first  they  were  made  of  wood,  and  afterwards 
of  stone  and  marble.  Columns  at  first  were  but  supports,  but 
taste  and  the  progress  of  the  arts  ornamented  them  afterwards^ 
and  the  difference  of  the  ornaments,  and  of  the  proportions 
which  were  given  to  the  different  parts  of  the  column,  constitute 
the  different  classic  orders,  which  have  been  reduced  to  five : — 


Greek  ordra^ — Doric,  Ionic,  and  Corinttiiaii ;  Bomau  orders— 
Tuscan,  Bomon,  or  Composite.  Specimens  of  almost  all  Qieee 
ordeis  remain. 


Ej!/p(«tn,— The  form  of  the  genuine  Eg}^tiaii  column,  anterior 
to  the  influence  of  the  Greeks,  is  greatly  diTeisified.     The 
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simpleat  fonn,  such  aa  is  fonnd  in  the  earliest  constructed  por- 
ticoes, was  that  of  »  plain  aqmare  pier,  such  a£  wonld  be  snggested 
by  a  prop  or  support  in  mines,  or  as  would  be  nsed  in  qiuuries. 
The  second  stage  in  the  development  of  the  column  was  the 
oct^on  form,  produced  by  cutting  off  the  angles  of  the  square, 
with  an  abacus  surmounting  it.  By  further  cutting  off  the 
angles  of  the  octagon,  it  was  gradually  converted  into  a  poly- 
gonal shape,  snch  as  ia  seen  in  the  tombs  of  Beni-Haaaan.  The 
want,  however,  of  room,  and  a  place  for  sculpturing  and  painting 
hieroglyphical  inscriptions  and  mythological  flguree,  led  at  a 
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later  period  to  the  necessity  of  adopting  a  round  form  of  shaft, 
auch  as  was  used  in  the  temples  of  Kamac  and  Luxor.  These 
were  always  covered  with  sculpture  and  hieroglyphics.  Their 
proportions  varied  greatly.  Those  columns  destined  to  support 
large  masses  are  of  a  very  large  diameter  in  proportion  to  their 
height.  Their  capitals  were  in  endless  variety.  Some  capitals 
in  the  shape  of  the  calyx  of  a  lotus,  or  of  a  bell  shape,  are  of 
extraordinary  elegance  and  richnees.  On  others  we  have  the 
papyrus  plant,  witti  its  stem  and  leaves,  and  the  palm  branch,  with 
its  leavesand  fruit.  According  to  Herodotus  the  pillars  were  in 
imitation  of  palm  trees.  Indeed,  the  imitation  of  natural  olgects 
*  With  tbe  lotus  flower  from  whicb  it  wiu  copied. 
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may  be  traced  in  every  part  of  Egyptian  oolomns.  One  of  tlie 
most  curious  capitals  is  that  on  the  pillars  of  the  portico  of 
Deudera.  It  is  quadrangnlar,  with  the  head  of  Athor  on  each 
side,  Bormounted  by  another  quadrangular  member,  each  fiice  of 
which  contains  a  temple  doorway.  The  square  pillar,  with  a 
colossus  in  front  of  it,  commonly  called  Caryatide,  has  been 
styled  an  Oairide  pillar  by  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  as  the  colosans 
attached  to  the  pillar  was  the  figare  of  the  king,  in  the  fonn  of 
OsirJB. 

Orecian. — The  three  main  portions  of  the  column  are  :— 
I.  Spira,  the  Base.    It  gives  the  column,  besides  a  broader 
foundation,  a  sort  of  girding  of  ._  —       , 

the  lower  end  of  the  shaft  it  is 
therefore  snitable  for  slender 
and  more  developed  forms  of 
colnmns,  whereas  the  Done 
colimins  of  the  early  period  as 
cend  immediately  from  the  pave 
ment.    Ite  divisions  ate  — 

A.  In  the  Attie  order  —1  plinth 

2.  torus;  3  scotia  or  tro 
chilusj  i.  A  second  upper 
torus. 

B.  The  Ionic:—!    plinth    2.  tro- 

chilns;  3.  an  upper  trochilus 

4.  torus;  m  which  are  not 

included  the  separating  and 

preparatory  fillets 

U.  ScapuB,  the  Shaft.     It  is  generally  fluted    and   the 

column  gains  m  apparent  height  by  meana  of  the  ver 

iical  Btripea,  and  also  m  beauty  by  the  more  lively 

play  of  light  and  shade     The  external  surface  of  the 

column  is  bj  this  means  divided  either  into  mere 

channels  orflutmga  or  into  flutmgs  and  fillets     In 

the  shaft  we  observe   in  the  later  Done  and  other 

columns,  the  tirair  1,  or  swell 

I      III.  Capitulum.    Capital. 

A-  The  Doric,  divided  into :— I.  hypotrachelinm,  nook. 
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COLUMNS.  59 

with  the  grooves  or  channels  as  a  separation  from 
the  shaft;  2.  echinus  with  the  annnli  or  rings 
(originally,  perhaps,  hoops  of  metal  around  the 
wooden  capital) ;  3.  plinthus  s.  abacus  (in  Boman 
edifices  with  a  cymatimn). 

B.  The  Ionic: — 1.  hypotrachelium  (only  in  the  richer 

form) ;  2.  echinus  with  an  astragalus  lesbius  beneath 
(a  torus  above  it  in  the  richer  kind);  3.  canalis, 
the  canal,  and  the  volutes  with  the  ocnli  and  axes 
on  two  sides,  on  the  two  others  the  pulvini, 
cushions,  with  the  baltei,  straps;  4.  abacus  and 
cymatium. 

C.  The  Corinthian.    Two  main  parts ;— 1.  calathus,  the 

vase  or  bell  of  the  capital,  the  ornaments  of  which 
•  rise  in  three  rows;  a,  eight  acanthus  leaves;  h. 
eight  acanthus  leaves  with  stalks  (cauliculi)  between ; 
four  volutes  and  four  scrolls  (helices)  with  acanthus 
buds  and  leaves :  2.  abacus  consisting  of  cymatium 
and  sima,  or  otherwise  composed  with  projecting 
angles,  and  at  the  curved  parts  enriched  with 
flowers. 

To  this  may  be  added  the  entablature,  or  horizontal  jwrtion 
of  the  temple,  which  rests  upon  the  abacus  of  a  colunm,  and  is 
composed,  of  three  parts,  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice.  Im- 
mediately above  the  abacus  is  the  architrave,  i.e.,  chief  beam 
(fVioTvXiov,  Epistylium).  Above  this  is  the  frieze,  or  central 
space  (C<»</>opos),  and  over  this  projects  the  cornice,  or  project- 
ing moulding  (Kopcavis,  coronis),  which  forms  a  finish  to  the 
entablature.  Each  of  the  orders  has  its  appropriate  entabla- 
ture, of  which  both  the  general  height  and  sub-division  are 
regulated  by  a  scale  of  proportion  derived  from  the  diameter 
of  the  column. 

The  most  ancient  order  among  the  Greeks  was  the  Doric.  It 
is  a  column  in  its  simplest  suggested  form.  From  its  resem- 
blance to  the  pillars  at  Beni  Hassan  some  wish  to  argue  its 
Egyptian  origin.*    It  was  short  and  massive,  such  as  would  be 

*  A  doubt  has  been  yery  justly  expressed  as  to  the  riew  which  is 
generally  entertained,  that  the  columns  at  Beni  Hassan  have  been  the  pro- 
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used  in  ancient  and  primitive  conBtnictionB;  yet  it  combines  a 
noble  simplidt7  with  much  grandeur.    The  Doric  was  at  first 


very  thick  and  very  low :  it  was  but  four  diameters  of  the  base 
in  height,  as  in  the  temple  at  Corimth ;  afterwards  it  was  made 

tot;?pe  of  the  Doric.  The  dissimilarity  hetween  the  two  is  most  obvioas. 
The  earliest  Qieek  Doric  columns  were  mere  stumps,  and  squat  ia  pro- 
portion; bad  aneutasis;  a  considerable  dimiautioa  in  diameter  between  the 
top  and  bottom — and  a  wide  pTojectiog  abacus,  and  an  echinus  moulding 
underneath.  The  Egyptian  columns  had  no  entasis,  an  almost  imper- 
ceptible diminution  in  diameter,  and  an  abacus  the  width  of  the  column 
alone.  Can  we  not  allow  independent  inrentioa  to  the  Qreefc  as  well  to 
the  Egyptian  ?  The  form  of  the  Greek  temple  was  of  pure  Greek  inren- 
tion,  evidently  derived  from  a  timber  original;  why,  thea,  attribute  an 
Egyptian  origin  to  the  columns  P 
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a  little  higher;  such  are  the  colunins  of  the  two  temples  at 
Psestmn.  Later  it  was  given  five  diameters  and  a  half — this 
reform  was  made  about  the  time  of  Pericles ;  those  of  the  pro- 
pylaea  at  Athens  have  nearly  six;  those  of  the  Parthenon  over 
six ;  and  lastly,  the  columns  were  given  seven  diameters,  as  at 
the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delos. 

The  shaft  is  generally  divided  into  twenty  flutings  meeting 
in  an  edge.  The  architrave  of  the  entablature  is  surmounted 
with  a  plain  fillet,  called  the  tenia :  the  frieze  is  ornamented  by 
flat  projections  with  three  channels  cut  in  each,  which  are  called 
triglyphs ;  the  spaces  between  these  are  called  metopes ;  under 
the  triglyphs  and  below  the  tenia  of  the  architrave  are  placed 
small  drops  or  guttse ;  along  the  top  of  the  frieze  runs  a  broad 
fillet,  called  the  capital  of  the  triglyphs :  the  soffit  of  the  cornice 
has  broad  and  shallow  blocks  worked  on  it,  called  mutules,  one 
of  which  is  placed  over  each  metope  and  each  triglyph ;  on  the 
under  surface  are  several  rows  of  gutt®  or  drops. 

The  Doric  order  flourished  chiefly  in  Greece,  and  the  Dorian 
colonies  of  Sicily  and  Magna  GrsBcia. 

The  I(mic  order  combines  simplicity  and  gracefulness,  and  is 
much  more  slender  than  the  Doric.  Its  chief  characteristic 
feature  is  the  volute  or  spiral  scroll.  In  some  instances,  as  in 
the  Erectheum  at  Athens,  there  is  a  hypotrachelium  separated 
from  the  shaft  by  an  asiragal  moulding,  ornamented  with  the 
anthemion,  or  honeysuckle  pattern.  The  shaft  is  fluted  with 
twenty-four  flutes,  which  are  separated  from  each  other  by 
small  fillets.  At  first  its  height  was  eight  diameters.  The 
columns  of  the  Erectheum  at  Athens  are  about  nine.  The 
bases  used  with  this  order  are  principally  varieties  of  the  Attic 
base.  The  members  of  the  entablature,  in  good  ancient  examples, 
are  sometimes  perfectly  plain,  and  sometimes  enriched,  especially 
the  bed-mouldings  of  the  cornice,  which  are  frequently  cut  with 
a  row  of  dentils.  Authors  differ  with  regard  to  the  earliest 
known  example,  some  giving  the  temple  of  Artemis  at  Ephesus, 
others  the  temple  of  Juno  at  Samos.  The  principal  examples  of 
the  Grecian  Ionic  are  in  the  temples  of  Minerva  Polias,  of  Ereo- 
theus,  the  aqueduct  of  Hadrian,  and  the  small  temple  on  the 
nissus,  at  Athens ;  in  the  temple  of  Minerva  Polias  at  Priene ; 
of  Bacchus  at  Teos;  of  Apollo  DidymsBus  at  Miletus.  At 
Bassse  there  is  a  variety  of  this  order,  in  which  three  sides  of  the 
capital  are  equal,  and  the  fourth  attached  to  the  wall.    The 
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lonk  order  flontiBbed  chiefly  in  AbIo,  ae  if  it  were  the  Itmd  meet 
coi^enial  to  it. 

The  Corinthian  colmnn,  properly  BO  called,  ia  more  s  Boman 
than  a  Grecian-  order,  and  was  only  introduced  into  Greece  on 
the  decUne  of  art.  According  to  Mr.  FergUBBon,  the  meet 
typii»l  specimec  we  know  of  the  Grecian  Corintiiian  is  that  of 
the  choragio  mouunieiit  of  Lysicrates  (see  p.  60.).  Ita  capital  is 
foimed  of  a  row  of  acasthua  leavea  overlapping  one  another,  and 
rising  &oin  a  Bort  of  calyx.  It  is  snnnonnted  at  each  comer  by 
a  sctoll  volute,  the  intervening  space  being  filled  up  with  scrolls 
and  the  anthemion.  Ite  base  and  shaft  partake  of  the  Ionic 
Another  Athenian  example  is  that  of  the  Tower  of  the  Winds 
{see  p.  60).  The  capital  is  in  the  form  of  a  calyx,  with  a  low  of 
acanthna  leaves  close  to  the  bell,  and  without  any  volutes.  This 
Golonrn  bas  no  base.  The  Corinthian  colunma  of  the  temple  of 
Jupiter  Olympias  at  Athens  belong  to  the  Soman  order. 


Caryatidei.  Another  form  of  colnmn  only  used  in  o 
vith  the  Ionic  order,  is  the  eo-called  caryatide  (see  p.  62) ;  a 
draped  matronal  figure  supporting  a  cornice.  According  to 
Yitruvius,  these  figures  represent  the  captive  women  of  Oarya,  a 
city  of  the  Peloponnesus.  The  most  famous  examples  of  these 
are  in  the  temple  of  Erectheus,  at  Athena.  Others  bear  baskets 
on  their  heads,  and  are  supposed  to  represent  Canephorse,  who 
aaaisted  in  the  Panathenaio  procession.    Another  form  of  sup- 
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port  are  the  Telamones,  or  giants,  sustaining  the  roof  of  the 
great  temple  at  Agrigentum. 

Boman:  Doric.— This  was  considered  by  the  Eomans  as  an 
improYement  on  the  simpler  and  seYerer  Grecian  Doric.    The 
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BOMAN  nOKIO. 


shaft;  of  the  Eoman  Doric  is  nearly  eight  diameters  in  height, 
and  generally  has  a  base.  It  is  distinguished  from  the  Toscan 
by  the  triglyphs  in  the  frieze.  An  example  of  the  Boman  Doric 
may  be  seen  in  the  lower  columns  of  the  Theatre  of  Marcellus 
at  Bome.    The  temple  of  Hercules  at  Cora  presents  a  singular 
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specimen  of  this  order;  the  columns  are  enormously  tall,  the 
shafts  are  partly  fluted,  while  the  capitals  are  very  shallow. 

Icnic, — ^This  modification  of  the  Ionic  was,  like  all  Boman 
modifications,  for  the  worse.  The  change  consisted  in  turning 
all  the  Yolutes  angularly,  making  them  mere  horns,  as  Mr.  Fer- 
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ROMAN  IONIC. 

gnsson  remarks,  and  destroying  all  the  meaning  and  all  the 
grace  of  the  order.  It  has  an  attic  base.  The  only  remaining 
examples  of  the  Boman  Ionic  are  the  temple  of  Saturn,  in  the 
Forum,  and  the  temple  of  Fortuna  Virilis. 

The  Corinthian  colunm  surpasses  all  others  in  elegance  and 
magnificence.    It  is,  except  in  its  capital,  of  the  same  proportion 
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fis  the  Ionic :   but  the  additional  height  of  its  capital  maked 
it  taller  and  more  graceful;  the  Ionic  capital  being  but  one- 
third  of  the  diameter  of  the  shaft  in  height,  whilst  that  of  the 
Corinthian  nearly  exceeds  a  diameter.    The  capital  is  composed 
of  two  rows  of  acanthus  leaves,  eight  in  each  row,  and  the 
npper  row  is  placed  between  and  over  the  divisions  of  the  lower 
row.    Four  spiral  volutes  in  each  face  rise  out  of  two  bunches 
of  the  acanthus  leaf ;  two  of  them  are  connected  at  the  angles, 
and  the  other  two  are  intertwined  in  the  centre;   these  are 
called  cauliculi.    They  support  an  abacus,  the  face  of  which 
forms  the  segment  of  a  circle.     The  capital  rests  on  an  as- 
tragal, which  serves  as  a  base,  and  which  terminates  the  shaft 
of  the  column.    The  flutings  of  the  shaft  are  twenty-four,  and 
divided  by  fillets.     It  has  an  Attic  base.    The  entablature  of 
this  order  is  frequenlily  very  highly  enriched,  the  flat  surfaces  as 
well  as  the  mouldings  being  sculptured  with  a  great  variety  of 
delicate  ornaments.     The  architrave  is  generally  formed  into 
two  or  three  faces,  or  facise ;  the  frieze  in  the  best  examples  is  flat, 
and  is  sometimes  united  to  the  upper  fillet  of  the  architrave 
by  an  apophyge,  or  inverted  cavetto:    the  cornice  has  both 
.modillions    and  dentils.     The  entablature  varies  in  different 
examples  from  one  diameter  and  seven-eighths  to  more  than  two 
diameters  and  a  half  in  height.    The  entablature  of  the  portico 
of  the  Pantheon  is  more  than  two  diameters  and  a  quarter, 
while  that  of  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  is  more  than  two 
diameters  and  a  half  in  height.    The  invention'  of  the  capital 
is  ascribed  to  Callimachus,  who,  seeing  a  small  basket  covered 
with  a  tile,  placed  in  the  centre  of  an  acanthus  plant,  which 
grew  on  the  grave  of  a  young  lady  of  Corinth,  was  so  struck 
with  its  beauty  that  he  executed  a  capital  in  imitation  of  it. 
In  Kome  the  Corinthian  order  assumed  a  new  and  not  less 
beautiful  forin  and  character,  and  was  varied  to  a  wonderful 
extent,  but  without  losing  its  original  and  distinctive  features. 
It  became  to  the  Romans  what  the  Doric  has  been  to  the  Greeks, 
their  national  style.    Both  at  home  and  abroad,  in  all  conquests 
and  colonies,  wherever  they  built  they  employed  the  Corinthian 
ordet.     The  best  examples  are  to  be  sought  for  rather  in  Eome 
than  Greece.     The  most  correct  examples  of  the  orders  that 
remain  are  to  be  found  in  the  Stoa,  the  arch  of  Adrian,  at 
Athens ;  the  Pantheon  of  Agrippa,  and  the  three  columns  of  the 
temple  of  Castor  and  Pollux  (the  most  elegant  of  all  Roman 
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examples),  in  the  Fomm.  The  temple  of  Antoninns  and  Fanstdna 
at  Rome,  and  temple  of  Yesta  at  Tiyoli,  the  temple  of  Jupiter 
Olympins  at  Athens,  those  of  Baalbec,  and  the  Maison  Carr^  at 
Nismes,  present  other  examples  of  this  order.  There  are  said  to 
be  at  least  fifty  yarieties  of  Corinthian  capitals  to  be  found 
either  in  Rome,  or  in  yarions  parts  of  the  Roman  empire. 

Composite, — The  Composite  order  is  a 
Roman  invention,  and  as  its  name  inixx>rt8y 
a  compound  of  others,  the  Corinthian  and 
Ionic.  The  capital  was  composed  of  the  \ 
Corinthian  acanthus  leaves,  snrmoiinted  by  ; 
the  Ionic  volutes,  while  an  Ionic  echinna  : 
was  substituted  for  the  Corinthian  canti- 
culi.  Though  considered  an  improvement 
on  the  order  out  of  which  it  grew,  it  never 
came  into  general  use.  The  arrangements 
and  general  proportions  are  exactly  those 
of  the  Corinthian  order.  The  principal 
examples  of  the  order  in  Rome  are  in  the 
temple  of  Bacchus,  the  arches  of  Septimins 
Severus,  and  of  Titus ;  and  in  the  baths  of 
Diocletian. 
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TUSCAN. 


Composite  Arches. 

Composite  arcades. — The  true  Homan 
order,  Mr.  Fergusson  writes,  was  not  any 
of  these  columnar  ordinances,  bnt  a  oom- 
posite  arcade,  or  arrangement  of  two  pil- 
lars placed  at  a  distance  from  one  another 
nearly  equal  to  their  own  height,  and 
having  a  very  long  entablature,  which,  in 
consequence,  required  to  be  supported  in 
the  centre  by  an  arch  springing  down 
from  piers.  The  Romans  used  these  ar- 
cades with  all  the  three  orders,  freqixently 
one  over  another,  as  in  the  Coliseum.  At  a 
later  period  they  removed  the  pier  behind 
the  pillar,  and  made  the  arch  to  spring 
directly  from  the  capital  to  the  columns. 


Etruscan, — The  Tuscan  order  belongs  properly  to  the  Etruscans. 


The  height  of  t&e  Tuscan  colnmn,  the  capital  aad  baee  inolnded, 
was  equal  to  a  third  of  the  width  of  the  temple.  The  lower 
diameter  was  one-Beventh  of  the 
hei^t,  and  the  diminution  of  the  shaft 
was  about  a  fonrth  of  the  diameter. 
The  he«ht  of  the  capital  was  half  a 
diameter.  Snch  are  the  proportions 
giren  by  Vitmyins,  after  the  Tuscan 
temple  of  Ceres,  at  Rome.  No  ex- 
amples of  it  remain  to  the  present  day. 
It  wae  thought  to  be  found  in  the 
amphitheatre  of  Verona,  bnt  the  pro- 
portirais  differ  senaiblj  fi-om  the  primi- 
tive Tnacau  'which  is  spoken  of  here. 
It  is  probable  the  Tuscan,  as  adopted 
by  the  Romans,  is  only  a  simplification 
of  the  Doric  order.  It  was  unknown  to 
the  Greeks.  Its  entablature  is  always 
simple  and  without  any  enrichment. 
The  shaft  is  never  fluted.  The  only 
remaining  examples  of  this  order  of  a 
Boman  period  are  the  lower  columns 
of  the  Coliseum,  which  are  Tuscan, 
and  not  Doric,  as  the  enlablature  I 
wanta  the  distinguishing  feature  of 
that  style,  the  triglyph. 

Monumental. — They  are  of  large  pro- 
portions, and  have  been  erected  in 
honour  of  an  emperor  or  military 
chief.  A  spiral  column  of  this  kind 
waa  called  columna  cochlit.  Of  these 
there  are  several  still  remaining.  I 

The  column  of  Trajan,  In  his  Forum    j 
at  Borne,  erected  about  a.s.  115,  was    i 
dedicated  to  Trajan    by  the   Uoman    , 
senate  and  people  in  commemoration   t 
of  his  two  Daciau  conqueets.    It  is 
of  the  Doric  order,  and  is  composed 
of  thirty-four  blocks  of  Carrara  marble.    The  shaft  is  covered 
with  bas-reliefs,  which  go  round  the  whole  from  the  bottom  to 
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the  top  in  twenty-three  spirals.  They  represent  the  exploits  of 
Trajan  in  both  his  Dacian  expeditions.  There  is  a  spiral  stair- 
case  within,  which  winds  thirteen  times  round,  and  contains  184 
Bt«ps.  The  height  from  the  base  to  the  snmmit  of  the  capital  is 
121  feet  A  bronze  gilt  statnte  of  Trajan  formerly  surmoimted 
the  whole.  The  column  of  Marcns  Anrelins,  commonly  known 
as  the  Antonine  Column,  was  erected  to  him  b;  the  senate  in 
commemoration  of  his  Tictories  in  Oermarj  over  the   Marco- 


manni.  The  baa-reliefs  represent  these  Tictoriea.  The  colanm 
is  formed  of  twenty-eight  blocks  of  white  loarbla  It  is  122  feet 
high,  inclnding  the  base  and  capital.  The  column  or  pillar,  so 
called,  of  Pompey,  at  Alexandria  in  Egypt,  a  later  inscription 
announces  to  have  been  erected  hy  a  Roman  prefect  in  honour 
of  the  emperor  Diocletian,  It  is  88  feet  6  inches  high,  and  its 
shaft  is  of  a  single  piece.  The  capital  announces  the  decline  of 
the  arts. 
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There  is  also  the  coltunn  of  Phocas  in  the  Boman  Fonun, 
erected  in  a.d.  608^  by  Smaragdns  the  Exarch  to  the  Emperor 
Phocas.    It  is  in  the  (Corinthian  style^  54  feet  in  height 

Navai,  or  CoLumna  Soatrata. — ^In  the  Capitol  at  Borne  is  a  plain 
oolnnm  of  marble,  in  bas-relief,  with  three  prows  of  ships  on 
each  side,  and  psuii  of  an  inscription  in  obsolete  Latin;  it  is 
a  restoration  of  the  column  which  was  erected  by  C.  Duilins 
after  his  first  naval  victory  over  the  Carthaginians,  A.u.o.  493, 
B.a  260.    It  is  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

MUliaria^  also  called  Lapides, — ^Milliaria  or  milestones  were 

erected  along  the  roads  throughout  the  Eoman  dominions.    The 

miles  along  the  Boman  road  were  measured  from  the  gates  of 

the  Servian  wall.    Augustus  erected  a  column  in  the  Forum, 

B.C.  28,  which  was  called  the  Milliarium  Aureum,  bearing  a 

bronze-gilt  tablet,  where  the  distances  to  which  the  various 

Boman  roads  of  Italy  reached  from  the  metropolis  was  recorded. 

Some  remains  of  it  still  exist  close  to  the  arch  of  Septimius 

Severus.    On  the  milestones  were  generally  inscribed — 1.  The 

name  of  the  town  from  which  the  distance  was  reckoned; 

2.  The  number  of  miles  expressed  in  figures,  with  MP  (millia 

passuum)  prefixed;  3.  The  name  of  the  constructor  of  the  roads, 

and  of  the  emperor  in  whose  honour  the  work  was  dedicated. 

On  the  balustrade  of  the  Capitol  at  Bome  are  two  of  these 

milliary  columns.    One  marked  the  first  mile  on  the  Appian 

way.    It  was  found  beyond  the  modem  Porta  San  Sebastiano, 

about  one  Boman  mile  from  the  site  of  the  ancient  Porta 

Gapena.    It  has  the  names  of  Vespasian  and  Nerva  inscribed 

on  it.    The  other  was  erected  at  the  seventh  mile  on  the  same 

road.    A  column  found  at  Saqueney,  in  Burgundy^  on  the 

road  from  Langres  to  Lyons,  bears  this   inscription— AND. 

MP  XXn  ab  Andematimo  millia  passuum  viginti  duo;  Ande- 

matunum  being  the  ancient  name  of  Langres.    One  has  been 

lately   discovered  in  the  Yosges,  and  is  in  the  museum  of 

Dinon.     The  inscription  reads — ^D(eo)  MEB(curio)   L(ucius) 

VATINI(us)  FEL(ix)  MILIABIA  A  VICO  SABAVO  LXU 

C(uravit)  (poni?)  V(otum)  S(olvens)  L(ibenter)  M(erito).    It 

is  dedicated  to  Mercury,  as  the  god  of  roads  and  commerce. 

In  some  parts  of  Gaul  the  distances  were  marked  in  leagues,  as 

in  the  foUowing  inscription— AB  .  AVG .  SVESS .  LEVG  VH  ab 
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Augnsto  Suessonum  leiigfe  septem.  Augnsto  Suessonum  is  the 
ancient  name  of  Soissons.  The  date  of  this  column  was  about 
the  time  of  Caracalla. 

Termini, — ^Boundary  stones  were  erected 
throughout  the  Eoman  dominions  to  mark 
out  each  separate  division  of  every  civic 
territory,  and  the  private  estates  assigned 
out  of  it.  They  were  consecrated  to  the  god 
Terminus  with  rustic  offerings,  and  hallowed 
with  solemn  formularies.  The  citizen  who 
removed  a  landmark  was  devoted  to  the  gods, 
the  slave  was  thrown  into  chains  or  sub- 
jected to  hard  labour.  They  were  erected 
at  different  periods,  for  we  find  mention 
not  only  of  Teimini  Gracchiani  and  Sullani 
but  also  of  Lapides  Augustales,  Neroniani, 
Vespasiani.  The  stones  set  up  by  the  authority  of  Augustus  to 
mark  the  latest  assignments  of  land  made  to  his  veterans  after 
Actium,  are  specially  referred  to  by  ancient  writers.    They  were 

inscribed  with  numbers  or  figures,  plated  with 
bronze,  and  differed  from  one  another  in  shape. 
Those  of  Augustus  and  Caligula  were  rotundi, 
perhaps  rounded  at  the  head ;  others  were  qtiad' 
rati.  These  boundary  stones  have,  however, 
utterly  disappeared,  as  they  furnished  the  readiest 
materials  for  building  and  the  repairs  of  roads. 
Besides,  they  were  usually  placed  over  pieces  of 
money,  like  the  foundation  stones  of  modem 
edifices,  and  were  no  doubt  often  torn  up  for  the 
sake  of  the  concealed  treasure. 
Hermse,  or  pillars  with  the  head  of  a  man,  were  also  used  as 
termini.  In  Greece  these  boundary  pillars  were 
termed  Ep/mxt;  they  were  placed  in  front  of 
temples,  near  tombs,  in  public  places,  at  the 
comer  of  streets,  and  on  high  roads,  with  dis- 
tances inscribed  on  them.  Some  of  these  terminal 
pillars  belonging  to  a|i  early  period  are  in  the 
COIN  OF  pLAu-  shape  of  a  cross,  evidently  rude  representations 
TiLLA.  of  the  human  figure,  and  perhaps  the  origiDal 

form  of  this  kind  of  pillar.    Two  are  thus  figured  in  Colonel 
Leake's  '  Travels  in  Greece,*  &c. ;  another  with  a  human  head 
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on  the  upper  part,  appears  on  the  reverse  of  a  coin  of  Plautilla, 
from  iEgina.  At  a  later  period  HerinsB  of  all  kinds  were 
in  great,  request  among  the  wealthy  Romans  for  the  decoration 
of  their  houses  and  villas. 

Obelisks. — Obelisks  were  in  Egypt  commemorative  pillars 
recording  the  style  and  title  of  the  king  who  erected  them,  his 
piety,  and  the  proof  he  gave  of  it  in  dedicating  these  monoliths  to 
the  deity  whom  he  especially  wished  to  honour.  They  are  made 
of  a  single  block  of  stone,  cut  into  a  quadrilateral  form,  the 
width  diminishing  gradually  from  the  base  to  the  top  of  the 
shaft,  which  terminates  in  a  small  pyramid  (pyramidion).  They 
were  placed  on  a  plain  square  pedestal,  but  larger  than  the 
obelisk  itself.  Obelisks  are  of  Egyptian  origin.  The  Eomans  and 
the  modems  have  imitated  them,  but  they  never  equalled  their 
models.     The  word  dfieXia-Kos  is  a  diminutive  of  ofieXos,  a  spit. 

Egyptian, — Egyptian  obelisks  are  generally  made  of  red  granite 
of  Syena  There  are  some,  however,  of  smaller  dimensions  made 
of  sandstone  and  basalt.  They  were  generally  placed  in  pairs  at 
the  entrances  of  temples,  on  each  side  of  the  propyla.  The  shaft 
was  commonly  ten  diameters  in  height,  and  a  fourth  narrower 
at  the  top  than  at  the  base.  Of  the  two  which  were  before  the 
palace  of  Luxor  at  Thebes,  one  is  72  feet  high,  and  6  feet  2  inches 
wide  at  the  base ;  the  other  is  77  feet  high,  and  7  feet  8  inches 
wide.  Each  face  is  adorned  with  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  in 
intaglio,  and  the  simunit  is  terminated  by  a  pyramid,  the  four 
sides  of  which  represent  religious  scenes,  also  accompanied  by 
inscriptions.  The  comers  of  the  obelisks  are  sharp  and  well 
cut,  but  their  faces  are  not  perfectly  plane,  and  their  slight 
convexity  is  a  proof  of  the  attention  the  Egyptians  paid  to  the 
construction  of  their  monimients.  If  their  faces  were  plane  they 
would  appear  concave  to  the  eye ;  the  convexity  compensates 
for  this  optical  illusion.  The  hieroglyphical  inscriptions  are  in 
a  perpendicular  line,  sometimes  there  is  but  one  in  the  middle  of 
the  breadth  of  the  face,  and  often  there  are  three.  The  inscrip- 
tion was  a  commemoration  by  the  king  who  had  the  temple  or 
palace  built  before  which  the  obelisk  was  placed.  It  contained 
a  record  stating  the  honours  and  titles  which  the  king  who 
erected,  enlaj^ed,  or  gave  rich  presents  to  a  temple,  had  received 
in  return  from  the  priesthood,  and  setting  forth,  for  instance, 
that  Bameses  was  the  lord  of  an  obedient  people,  and  the  beloved 
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of  Amun.    Sncli  is  the  subject  of  the  inscription  which  is  in  the 
middle  of  each  face  of  the  obelisk;  and  though  the  name  of  the 
same  king  and  the  same  events  are  repeated  on  the  four  sides, 
there  exists  in  the  four  texts,  when  compared,  some  difference, 
either  in  the  invocation  to  the  particular  divinities  or  in  the 
titles  of  the  king.    Every  obelisk  had,  in  its  original  form,  but  a 
single  inscription  on  each  face,  and  of  the  same  period  of  the 
king  who  had  erected  it ;  bufc  a  king  who  came  after  him,  adding 
a  court,  a  portico,  or  colonnade  to  the  temple  or  palace,  had 
another  inscription  relative  to  his   addition,  with  his  name 
engraved  on  the  original  obelisk ;  thus,  every  obelisk  adorned 
with  many  inscriptions  is  of  several  periods.    The  pyramidion 
which  terminates  them  generally  represents  in  its  sculptures 
the  king  who  erected  the  obelisk  making  different  offerings  to 
the  principal  deity  of  the  temple,  and  to  other  divinities.    Some- 
times also  the  offering  is  of  the  obelisk  itself.    The  short  in- 
scriptions of  the  pyramidion  bear  the  oval  of  the  king  and  the 
name  of  the  divinity.    By  these  ovals  can  be  known  the  names 
of  the  kings  who  erected  the  obelisks  still  existing,  whether  in 
Egypt  or  elsewhere.    The  largest  obelisk  known  is  that   of 
St.  John  Lateran,  Eome.    It  was  brought  from  Heliopolis  to 
Alexandria  by  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  was  conveyed  to 
Kome  by  Constantius,  who  erected  it  in  the  Circus  Maximus. 
The  height  of  the  shaft  is  105  feet  7  inches.    The  sides  are  of 
unequal  breadth  at  the  base,  two  measure  9  feet  Sh  inches,  the 
other  two  only  9  feet.    It  bears  the  name  of  Thotmes  III.,  in 
the  central,  and  that  of  Thotmes  IV.  in  the  lateral  lines,  kings 
of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.o.    The 
two  obelisks  at  Luxor  were  erected  by  the  king  Rameses  II.,  of 
the  nineteenth  dynasty,  1311  b.o.  (Wilkinson).    One  of  these 
has  been  taken  to  Paris.    The  obelisk  of  Heliopolis  bears  the 
name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  2020  b.o.  (Wilkinson),  and  is  consequently 
the  most  ancient.    It  is  about  67  feet  high.    The  obelisks  at 
Alexandria  are  supposed  to  have  been  brought  from  Heliopolis. 
They  bear  the  name  of  Thotmes  III.    In  the  lateral  lines  are 
the  ovals  of  Rameses  the  Great.    They  are  of  red  granite  of 
Syene.    One  is  still  standing,  the  other  has  been  thrown  down. 
The  standing  obelisk,  which  bears  the  name  of  Cleopatra's 
Needle,  is  about  70  feet  high,  with  a  diameter  at  its  base  of  7 
feet  7  inches.    The  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo  claims 
greater  interest,  as  it  once  stood  before  the  temple  of  the  Sun  at 


Heliop«die.  Lepeios  Attributes  it  to  Meneptha.  It  was  temoTed 
to  Borne  bj  AagnBtns,  b.o.  It),  to  onuuuent  the  Circns  Maximns. 
The  obelisk  in  &oot  of  StL  Feter'e  was  brought  to  Borne  by 
Caligula,  and  placed  on  the  Vatican  in  the  Circus  of  Caligula. 
It  is  about  83  feet  high.  There  are  several  other  Egyptian 
obelisks  in  Bome.  Nothing  caa  afTord  a  greater  idea  of  the  ahill 
of  the  Egyptians,  and  of  their  wonderful  knowledge  of  mechan- 
ism, than  the  erecticm  of  these  monoliths. 


Greet. — The  Greeks  never  made  obelisks  out  of  Egypt  The 
Macedonian  kings,  or  Ptolemies,  who  reigned  in  that  coantry, 
from  Alexander  to  Augustus,  erected,  terminated,  or  enlai^ed 
many  monnmenta,  but  always  according  to  Efryptian  rules. 
Egyptian  artists  executed  obelisks  for  their  Greek  princes,  hnt 
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they  did  not  depart,  any  more  than  in  the  other  monoments,  from 
their  ancient  customs.  The  Egyptian  style  and  proportions  are 
always  to  he  recogm'zed,  and  the  inscriptions  are  also  traced 
in  hieroglyphics.  The  ohelisk  found  at  Philffl  was  erected  in 
honour  of  Ptolemy  Evergetes  IL  and  of  Cleopatra,  his  sister,  or 
Cleopatra,  his  wife,  and  placed  on  a  hase  bearing  a  Grreek  iur 
scription  relating  the  reason  and  occasion  of  this  monument.  It 
was  removed  from  Philse  by  Belzoni,  and  has  been  now  erected 
at  Kingston  Hall,  Dorset,  by  Mr.  Bankes.  It  is  very  £Gir  from 
equalling  the  Pharaonic  obelisks  in  dimensions,  it  being  only 
22  feet  high. 

Soman, — After  the  Bomans  had  made  of  Egypt  a  Boman 
proYince,  they  carried  away  some  of  its  obelisks.     Augustus 
was  the  first  who  conceived  the  idea  of  transporting  these 
immense  blocks  to  Borne ;  he  was  imitated  by  Caligula,  Gonstan- 
tine,  and  others.    They  were  generally  erected  in  some  circus. 
Thirteen  remain  at  the  present  day  at  Bome,  some  of  which  are 
of  the  time  of  the  Boman  domination  in  Egypt.    The  Bomans 
had  obelisks  made  in  honour  of  their  princes,  but  the  material 
and  the  workmanship  of  the  inscriptions  cause  them  to  be  easily 
distinguished  from  the  more  ancient  obelisks.    The  Barberini 
obelisk,  on  the  Monte  Pincio,  is  of  this  number ;   it  bears  the 
names  of  Adrian,  of  Sabina  his  wife,  and  of  Antinous  his  £EiYourite. 
The  obelisk  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  from  the  style  of  its  hierogly- 
phics, is  supposed  to  be  a  Boman  work  of  the  time  of  Domitian. 
The  name  of  Santus  Bufus  can  be  read  on  the  Albani  obelisk, 
now  at  Munich,  and  as  there  are  two  Boman  prefects  of  Elgypt 
known  of  that  name,  it  was,  therefore,  one  of  these  magistrates, 
who  had  executed  in  that  country  these  monuments  in  honour  of 
the  reigning  emperors,  and  then  had  them  sent  to  Bome.     The 
Bomans  also  attempted  to  make  obelisks  at  Bome ;  such  is  the 
obelisk  of  the  Trinita  de'  Monti,  which  formerly  stood  in  the 
Circus  of  Sallust.     It  is  a  bad  copy  of  that  of  the  Porta  del 
Popolo.    The  Boman  emperors  in  the  east  had  also  some  Egyp- 
tian obelisks  transported  to  Constantinople.    Fragments  of  two 
of  these  monuments  have  been  found  in  Sicily,  at  Catania ;  one  of 
them  has  eight  sides,  but  it  is  probably  not  a  genuine  Egyptian 
work.    The  use  of  the  obelisk  as  a  gnomon,  and  the  erection  of 
it  on  a  high  base  in  the  centre  of  an  open  space,  were  only  intro- 
duced on  the  removal  of  single  obelisks  to  Bome. 
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Section  YII.— PYKAMIDS. 

Ih  the  earliest  ages  the  tmntQus,  or  mound  of  earthy  was  the 
simplest  form  of  sepultnre  for  heroes  and  kings.  The  pyramid 
of  stone  was  afterwards  adopted  by  nations  as  the  most  lasting 
form  of  sepulture  for  their  kings.  Many  nations  have  raised 
pyramids.  The  form  of  the  pyramid  is  well  known.  It  was 
eTidently  built,  not  as  some  suppose,  as  a  symbol  of  the  son  or 
creatiTe  principle,  bnt  as  the  most  lasting  and  permanent  form 
which  conld  be  given  to  an  erection  intended  for  lengthened 
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'     PLAN  OF  PYRAMIDS. 

duration.  There  ja,  however^  this  difference  in  the  form,  that 
some  pyramids  are  raised  with  steps,  others  with  inclined  plane 
sorfiEUies.  The  most  celebrated  are  those  of  Egypt ;  the  Etruscans 
haye  also  erected,  some,  and  the  Romans  imitated  them.  Some 
suppose  the  word  irvpaym  to  be  derived  from  vrvp,  fire ;  others 
fitom  the  Egyptian ''pehram,"  ''the  sacred  place:*'  the  Greeks, 
adopting  the  native  name,  and  adding  a  termination  of  their 
own,  it  was  converted  into  the  Greek  word  Fyramis.'**  The 
Egyptian  name  for  pyramid  appears  to  be  mei^  or  dbmer, 

*  Mr.  Kenrick  gives  a  more  obvious  and  judicious  derivation ;  accord- 
ing to  him  it  is  probablj  Greek,  on  the  following  authority,  "  Etym.  M.  voc. 
UvpofjilSf  %  ix  jriptov  kcu  fi4\iTos  (btrirep  ffritrafilsf  %  iK  ariac^oiy  kciI 
/icAiTos."    The  irvpafds  was  a  pointed  cake  used  in  Bacchic  rites.     That 
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Egyptian. — All  antiquity  has  admired  the  pyramids  of  the 
environs  of  Memphis.  They  are  distinctly  mentioned  by  the 
oldest  Greek  historian,  Herodotus ;  and  the  three  large^  are 
ascribed  by  him  to  Cheops,  Ohephren,  and  Mycerinus,  three 
Pharaohs  who  succeeded  each' other.  There  has  been  much  dis- 
cussion with  regard  to  their  destination,  but  at  the  present  day 
there  are  no  further  doubts  on  the  subject — the  pyramids  were 
tombs.  The  faces  of  three  pjrramids  stand  exactly  opposite  to  the 
four  cardinal  points.  They  are  built  of  nummulitie  limestone, 
partly  from  the  neighbouring  hills.  Granite  was  also  employed 
for  some  portion  of  the  outer  part.  The  principal  chamber  in 
one  of  them  is  of  granite.  It  was  there  that  the  sarcophagus 
of  the  owner  of  the  tomb  was  found,  in  which  his  mummy  was 
formerly  enclosed.  Many  chambers  and  passages  in  different 
directions  have  been  discovered  in  those  which  have  been 
entered.  The  entrance  of  the  pyramid  was  carefully  concealed 
by  an  interior  casing,  and  was  on  the  north  side.  In  the 
interior  the  passages  communicated  sometimes  with  wells  and 
deep  subterranean  passages  excavated  in  the  rock  on  which  the 
pyramid  was  erected.  It  seems  that  some  of  them  were  covered 
over  with  stucco  or  marble,  and  that  religious  and  historical 
subjects,  and  hieroglyphical  inscriptions,  were  sculptured  on 
them,  but  no  trace  of  them  remains  at  the  present  day.  The 
environs  of  Memphis  not  having,  like  those  of  Thebes,  high 
mountains  in  which  they  could  excavate  the  tombs  of  the  kings, 
these  factitious  mountains  were  raised,  and  this  explains  their 
real  destination.  The  larger  pyramid  at  Memphis,  called  that 
of  Cheops,  or  Khufu,  rises  in  a  series  of  platforms,  each  smaller 
than  the  one  on  which  it  rests,  thus  presenting  the  appearance 
of  steps.  Of  these  steps  there  are  203.  On  the  top  the  area  is 
about  10  feet  square.  The  length  of  each  face,  when  entire,  was 
764  feet.  Its  present  base  is  732  feet.  Its  perpendicular  height, 
when  entire,  was  480.  The  present  height  460  feet.  The  ex- 
ternal slope  of  the  outer  angles  is  about  51°  50'.  It  'covered 
an  area  of  about  571,536  square  feet,  or  13^  acres.  To  form  an 
idea  of  the  great  pyramid,  the  reader  has  only  to  suppose  the  vast 
square  of  Lincoln's  Inn  Fields,  the  dimensions  of  which  are  the 


the  name,  he  adds,  of  the  mathematical  solid  was  derived  from  an  object 
of  common  life,  and  not  tice  versa,  n 
was  a  hand  ball ;  ic6^s,  a  die  for  ga 
a  husbandman's  or  gardener's  roller. 
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of  common  life,  and  not  vice  versa,  may  be  argued  from  analogy :  a^oupa 
was  a  hand  ball ;  K^fios,  a  die  for  gaming  ;  kuvos,  a  boy's  top ;  K^\iy^oos, 
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exact  base  of  the  great  pyramid,  wholly  filled  up  from  side  to 
side,  and  gradually  rising  in  a  pyramidal  form,  to  a  height 
exceeding  that  of  St.  Paul's,  by  at  least  one  third.  The  solid 
contents  of  the  pyramid  has  been  calculated  at  85,000,000  cubic 
feet.    The  entrance  to  the  great  pyramid  is  in  the  north  face. 


SECTION  OF  PYRAMID. 

w 

A    Air  channel.  D    Queen's  chamber. 

B     Entrance.  ^  E    King's  chamber. 

C     WeU.  F    Great  Gallery,  i 

about  47  feet  from  the  base.  From  the  entrance  a  passage, 
4  feet  high,  leads  downwards  at  an  inclination  of  26° :  this 
passage  leads  to  another,  which  has  an  ascending  inclination  of 
27°,  at  the  top  of  which  is  the  entrance  to  the  great  gallery. 
From  this  point  a  horizontal  passage  leads  into  what  is  called 
the  queen's  chamber,  which  is  small,  and  roofed  by  long  blocks 
resting  against  each  other,  and  forming  an  angle ;  its  height  is 
about  20  feet.  At  the  end  of  the  great  gallery,  which  is  132 
feet  long,  28  high,  and  nearly  7  wide,  and  is  a  continuation  in 
the  same  line  of  the  former  ascending  passage,  is  another 
horizontal  passage,  which  leads  to  the  king's  chamber,  which 
measures  17  feet  1  inch  by  34  feet  2  inches,  and  19  in  height. 
Its  walls  are  h'ned,  and  the  roof  is  formed  of  splendid  slabs  of 
red  granite.  Here  was  discovered  a  sarcophagus  of  red  granite ; 
the  cover  and  contents  have  been  carried  away ;  it  is  entirely 
plain,  and  without  hieroglyphics.  Above  the  king's  chamber 
are  five  successive  small  chambers,  which,  according  to  Sir  G. 
Wilkinson,  were  for  the  sole  purpose  of  relieving  the  pressure 
on  the  king's  chamber.  Here  was  discovered,  by  Colonel  Vyse, 
the  oval  containing  the  name  of  the  founder  Khufu  (Suphis), 
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Another  has  been  discoyered  in  a  small  tomb  near  the  pyramid.* 
This  pyramid  was  called  "  the  splendour  of  pyramids."  Tbe 
second  pyramid,  generally  attributed  to  Chephren,  or  Shafira,  k 
smaller  in  size,  and  its  style  of  masonry  inferior  to  that  of  the 
larger  pyramid.  It  stands  on  higher  ground  than  the  great 
pyramid.  It  was  probably  built  by  Shafra,  whose  oval  has  been 
found  in  one  of  the  tombs  near  the  great  pyramid.  The  length 
of  its  base  is  707  feet,  and  its  height  454  feet  It  retains  a 
portion  of  the  smooth  facing  of  limestone  with  which  this  and 
the  larger  pyramid  was  once  covered.  The  passages  in  this 
pyramid  lead  only  to  one  main  chamber,  in  which  is  a  saroo- 
phagus  sunk  in  ihe  floor.  This  pyramid  had  two  entrances. 
It  was  opened  by  Belzoni.  The  third  pyramid,  that  of  Mycerinus, 
or  Menkare^  is  about  218  feet  high,  and  its  base  354  feet 
long.  The  outer  coating  was  of  red  granite,  many  portions  of 
which  still  continue  in  their  original  position  at  the  lower  parts. 
The  chamber  has  a  flat  roof,  formed  of  stones  placed  one  against 
the  other.  The  name  of  Mencheres,  its  founder,  was  discovered 
by  Colonel  Vyse  on  a  wooden  cofQji,  which  was  found  in  this 
chamber,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  was  opened  by  Ck>lonel 
Vyse.  This  pyramid  is  built  in  stages  or  stories,  to  which  a 
sloping  face  has  been  afterwards  added.  It  has  suggested  a 
theory  to  Dr.  Lepsius.  Near  the  great  pyramid  are  three  smaller 
ones.  The  centre  one  is  stated  by  Herodotus  to  have  been 
erected  by  the  daughter  of  Cheops.  Besides  the  pyramids  of 
Gizeh  (Memphis)  there  are  several  other  pyramids  at  Abooseer, 
Sakkara  and  Dashoor.  The  researches  of  Lepsius  and  others  prove 
that  their  number  in  Egypt  is  probably  not  under  100.  The 
largest  pyramid  of  Sakkdra  has  its  degrees  of  stories  stripped 
of  their  triangular  exterior.  It  is  the  only  pyramid  that  does 
not  exactly  face  the  north  and  south.  It  appears  to  have  had  a 
base  of  nearly  394  feet  square,  and  rose  to  the  height  of  196  feet, 
with  a  slope  or  angle  of  73°  3(y.  It  was  constructed  of  calcareous 
stone  and  granite,  and  had  seven  steps,  like  the  Babylonian 
towers.  According  to  Dr.  Birch,  it  was  built  by  Ouenephes,  the 
fourth  monarch  of  the  first  dynasty,  and  is  the  oldest  monument 
hitherto  found.     The  largest  pyramid  at  Abooseer,  measured 

♦  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  is  'of  opinion  that  the  Great  Pyramid  was  built  by 
two  kings  (Shofo  and  Nou-Shofo)  who  reigned  together,  and  that  the 
funereal  chambers  were,  one  for  each  king,  rather  than,  as  generally 
supposed,  for  the  king  and  queen. 


originally,  according  to  Colonel  Yyse,  369  feet  9  inches  Bqtiare, 
■md  227  feet  10  inches  high,  now  reduced  to  325  feet  and  1&4 
feet.  Two  brick  pyramide  are  at  Daehoor.  The  Bonth  one  has 
ft  slope  about  half  way  of  53°,  which  afterwards  is  flattened  to 
44°.  It  is  supposed  they  were  originally  cased  with  stone. 
There  is  also  a  pjnamid  at  Meydonm,  which  is  built  in  three 
great  Bt«pe,  its  angle  being  74°  Iff.  According  to  Dr.  Birch,  it 
belongs  to  the  time  of  Neferka-ra  or  Nephercheres,  the  sixth  kii^ 
of  the  2nd  dynasty.  Pyramids  also  occur  at  Napata  in  Ethiopia, 
difiering  however  in  plan  from  those  of  Memphis  by  the  addition 
of  a  portico. 


According  to  Lepsins,  the  height  of  these  royal  monnmenfs 
corresponded  with  the  length  of  the  monarch's  reign  under 
wfacan  it  was  erected.  We  here  qnote  his  words : — "  It  occurred 
to  me  that  the  whole  building  had  proceeded  from  a  small 
pyrunid,  which  had  been  erected  in  stages  of  about  40  feet  high, 
and  then  first  increased  and  heightened. simnltaneouBJy  on  all 
sides,  by  super-imposed  coverings  of  stones  from  15  to  20  feet  in 
tneadth,  till  at  length  the  great  steps  were  filled  up  so  as  to 
form  one  common  flat  side,  giving  the  usual  pyramidal  form  to 
the  whole.  This  gradual  growth  explains  the  enormous  magni> 
tnde  of  particular  pyramids,  besides  so  many  other  small  ones. 
Each  king  began  the' building  of  his  pfiamid  as  soon  as  he 
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ascended  the  throne;  he  only  designed  a  small  one,  to  insnra 
himself  a  complete  tomb,  even  where  he  was  destined  to  be  bntn 
few  years  on  the  throne.  But  with  the  advancing  years  of  hiE 
reign,  he  increased  it  by  sncceEsive  layers  till  he  thought  that 
he  was  near  the  termination  of  his  life.  If  he  died  during  the 
erection,  then  the  external  covering  was  alcoie  completed,  asd 
the  monument  of  death  finally  remained  proportionate  to  the 
duration  of  the  life  of  the  king."  Mr.  Bartlett,  in  his  pleasing 
work  on  Egypt,  has  advanced  an  objection  which  is  somewhat 
fatal  to  this  theory ;  his  words  are,  "  it  appears  inconsistent  with 
the  construction  of  the  great  pyramid  of  Cheops,  since  the 
existence  of  a  series  of  interior  passages  and  chambers,  and  even 
air  passages  commonicating  with  the  exterior,  seems  to  argue  s 
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regnlar  design  for  the  construction  of  the  entire  roonTOnent" 
It  would  be  more  natnral  to  suppose  that  their  relative  sizes 
n  accordaocc  with  the  rank  and  popoloi  estimation  of  the 


Small  pyramids  in  atone  were  also  made  in  I^pt  Thoy  are 
generally  of  a  angle  block,  and  are  about  1  or  2  feet  in  height 
They  bear  on  their  four  faces  inscriptions  and  figures,  or  scenes 
analogous  to  those  on  the  sepulchral  tablets  found  in  tombe, 
both  being  destined  for  the  same  purpose.  They  were  dedicated 
to  the  dead.  They  were  found  more  frequently  in  the  environs 
of  Memphis  and  in  Lower  Egypt  than  in  Upper  Egypt,  There 
ore  several  in  the  British  Musearo. 
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Elruacan. — The  EtrUBcana  aleo  erected  pyrarmda.  According 
to  Plinv,  the  tomb  of  king  Porsena  was  a  monament  in  rec- 
tangular masonrj,  each  side  of  which  was  300  feet  wide,  50  high, 
and  vithia  the  Bqnare  of  the  basement  was  an  inextricable 
labyrinth.  On  that  square  basement  atood  five  pjramidB,  fonr 
at  the  angles  and  one  in  the  centre,  each  being  70  fe«t  wide  at 
its  base,  and  150  high,  and  all  so  terminating  above  as  to  enp- 
port  a  brazen  circle  and  a  petasuB,  from  which  were  hong 
certain  bells,  which,  when  stirred  by  the  wind,  resounded 
afac  off. 

Orefk. — Pyramids  of  remote  antiquity  are  also  found  in  Greece. 
The  beat  preserved  of  these  pyramids  is  that  of  Eraainus,  near 
Aigos.     The  masonry  of  this  ^Gce  is  of  an  intermediate  style 


betveen  the  polygonal  and  irregnl&r  hor  zontal  consieting  of 
large  irr^ular  blocks  w  th  a  tendency  however  to  quadran 
gnlar  forms  and  horizontal  conrbes  the  mequa  ties  be  ng  aa 
usual  filled  up  with  sma  ler  p  eces  It  s  supposed  to  be  a 
monument  of  the  same  pnmitive  school  of  art  as  the  Gate  of 
Lions,  and  the  Koyal  Sepulchres  of  MycensB. 

Roman. — There  is  only  one  Eoman  pyramid.  It  is  the  tomb 
of  Cains  Cestius,  who  was  one  of  aeven  epnlones,  appointed  to 
prepare  the  banquets  for  the  gods  at  public  solemnities,  in  the 
time  of  Augustus.  It  is  close  to  the  Porta  San  Paolo,  Some.  It 
is  114  feet  high  and  90  feet  broad  at  the  base.  It  is  built  of 
brick  and  tufa,  covered  with  slabs  of  white  marble.  In  its 
interior  is  a  chamber  adorned  with  paintings.  The  Pope 
Alexander  VII.  had  it  restored. 

o  2 
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Section  VIT.—  THEATKES.—  ODEA.—  AMPHITHE ATEEa  I 
— CIECI,  HIPPODBOMES.  —  NAUMACHIiE.  —[BATHS, 
OK    THEKM^.  —  TRIUMPHAL    ARCHES.  —  AGORA 
— FORA. 

Theatres. — After  the  temples  the  theatres  were,  among  the 
Greeks  and  Romans,  the  most  necessary  public  edifices.  Con- 
nected with  the  worship  of  the  gods  scenic  representations  were 
not  considered  profane :  the  public  also  assembled  in  the  theatre 
on  certain  solenm  occasions.  They  were  generally  consecrated 
to  Bacchus,  because  he  was  considered  the  inventor  of  comedy; 
at  least  it  is  supposed  to  have  taken  its  origin  in  the  solemn 
procession  in  honour  of  that  god.  Sometimes  the  theatf  e  was 
built  in  the  temple  itself  of  Bacchus.  The  enormous  extent  of 
many  of  them,  and  the  prodigious  solidity  of  their  constmction, 
are  attested  by  the  nimierous  remains  of  such  edifices  which 
have  been  explored,  not  only  in  Greece  and  Italy,  but  also  ia 
Asia  Minor. 

•      • 
Egypt. — No  traces  remain  which  would  allow  us  to  attributi 
the  use  of  theatres  to  the  Egyptians.    The  solemnities  and  pompi 
of  religious  ceremonies  were  festivals  more  suited  to  the  gloomy 
and  religious  mind  of  the  Egyptians. 

Greek. — The  Greeks,  to  whom  we  are  indebted  for  the  inven- 
tion of  the  drama,  constructed  the  first  theatres;  cabins  of 
branches  of  trees,  destined  to  shelter  the  actor  from  the  sun, 
were  soon  replaced  by  wooden  scaffolds,  in  the  towns  esi>ecially ; 
and  lastly,  by  stone  edifices,  remarkable  for  size  and  magnificence. 
Before  a  theatre  was  built  at  Athens  there  was  an  orchestra  in 
the  Agora  which  was  used  for  choric  dances.  Round  this  a 
wooden  theatre  was  erected.  Its  fall  occasioned  the  building  of 
the  stone  one  under  the  Acropolis.  The  first  great  theatre  of 
Athens,  that  of  Dionysus,  situated  near  a  temple  of  the  god,  was 
excavated,  in  the  time  of  Themistocles,  on  the  south-east  side  of  I 
the  Acropolis.  Other  theatres,  probably  built  after  the  model  of 
that  of  Athens,  as  they  resemble  one  another  in  the  main  point, 
are  found  in  various  parts  of  Greece  and  Sicily,  at  Argos,  Nico- 1 
polis,  Tauromenium,  Syracuse.  Those  of  M^m,,  Epidanms 
and   Megalopolis,  surpassed   all   others  by  their   extent   and 
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magnificence.thatofDrainjsuB,  perhaps  the  largest  in  Greece,  was 
443  feet  across.  The  Greeks  of  Asia  Minor  followed  tho  example 
of  the  Greeks  of  Europe  and  of  Sicily.  The  theatre  at  Ephesua 
must  hare  been  the  lai^est  ever  erected.  Ita  diameter  was 
660  feet;  according  to  Mr.  Wood's  calculation,  it  would  aceom- 
modate  24,700  spectators.'   The  building  itself  (BioT-poi.)  may  be 


■  The  tbeatre  of  DIonyBUs  at  Athens,  which  saw  the  production  of  the 
great  masterpierea  of  the  Attic  drams,  was  laid  bare  in  1862.  It  lies  on 
the  wuth-east  side  of  the  Acropolis,  where  the  slope  is  sufficient  to  allow 
the  upper  banks  of  seats  to  be  cut  out  of  the  rock  in  nia,  while  the  lower 
nD«s  were  cDDStmcted  of  hewn  stones  brought  from  elsewhere.  The  first 
row  consists  nhoUy  of  seats  of  honour,  assigned  to  heads  of  the  state,  and 
the  priests  of  the  various  temples  at  Athens,  among  whom  the  priest  nf 
Dionysus,  the  god  in  whose  honoar  and  at  whose  festival  the  dramatic 
entertainments  were  held,  presided  in  the  most  conspicuous  and  largest 
chair,  that  to  the  middle  of  the  half-circle,  directly  facing  the  logeion  or 
stage.  Of  this  chair  the  British  Museum  possesses  a  cast.  These  seats 
are  arm-chain  of  Pentelican  marble  of  brilliant  whiteness,  and  have  the 
name  of  the  official  who  was  to  occupy  each,  cut  in  large  uncial  letters 
below  the  seat.    The  floor  of  the  orchestra  or  senucirvular  space  between 
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divided  in  two  parts — the  koTKov, — in  Latin  cavea,  the  part  for  the 
audience ;  and  that  devoted  to  the  business  of  the  play,  which  is 
again  subdivided  into  the  opx'7<"'pa,  and  a-KTfvr),  the  orchestra  and 
stage.  The  koTKov  was  bounded  by  two  concentric  circular  arcs^ 
one  of  which  separated  it  from  the  orchestra,  the  other  fanned 
its  extreme  outer  limit.  The  Komans  seldom  suffered  the  arc  to 
exceed  a  sen?icircle.  The  Greeks  commonly  used  a  larger  are. 
It  was  composed  of  a  succession  of  seats,  in  most  cases  cut  into  the 
rock,  divided  into  two  or  more  flights  by  Stafwftara,  or  praecino- 
tiones,  a  sort  of  landing  which  ran  round  the  whole,  and  facili- 
tated the  access  from  one  part  to  another.  These  were  again 
subdivided  into  KepKtdes,  cunei,  or  wedges,  by  stairs,  KkifjuaKcs, 
converging  to  the  centre  of  the  orchestra,  and  leading  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  building.  When  the  theatres  'were 
large,  there  were  commonly  intermediate  staircases,  to  facilitate 
the  ascent  to  the  upper  and  broader  portion  of  these  cxmei. 
The  lowest  seats,  of  course,  were  the  best,  and  were  reserved 
for  the  judges  (agonothetes),  the  magistrates,  and  those  who, 
by  their  own  or  their  ancestors'  services,  had  acquired  a  right 
(-rrpoebpLo)  to  have  places  reserved  for  them.  Behind  these  were 
the  young  men,  ephebi,  and  behind  them  again,  the  citizens  and 
the  rest  of  the  people.  The  Greeks  generally  cased  the  seats  of 
the  theatre  with  stone  or  marble ;  the  Komans  with  wood.  The 
rich  brought  cushions  and  carpets  with  them. 

At  Athens  women  were  allowed  to  be  present  at  both  comic 
and  tragic  performances,  but  they  sat  apart  from  the  xaen, 
occupying  the  upper  seats. 

In  the  theatre  of  Dionysus  at  Athens  the  upper  part  of  the 
kolKov,  or  the  place  for  the  audience,  was  excavated  out  of  the 
cliff,  whilst  the  lower  part,  including  the  stage,  was  constructed  of 
wood  and  masonry.    Stone  and  marble  seats  for  the  spectators 


the  auditorium  and  the  stage,  is  paved  with  large  flags,  having,  however, 
in  its  centre  a  large  rhomboidal  space  paved  with  small  diamond-shaped 
pieces  of  marble.  This  latter  evidently  marks  out  the  ground  to  be 
trodden  by  the  chorus,  and  shows  that  the  chorus  did  not  occupy  an 
elevated  platform  which  would  bring  them  on  a  level  with  the  stage.  It 
suits  better  the  part  which  the  Attic  chorus  had  to  play,  since  they  were 
not  actors,  but  rather  expressed  the  feelings  which  the  spectators  of  the 
action  would  naturally-  put  in  words.  The  logeion  or  stage  is  raised 
about  four  feet,  and  its  front  is  formed  of  a  marble  wall,  with  exquisite 
bas-reliefs,  still  retaining  its  dazzling  whiteness. 
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were  not  added  Tintil  the  time  of  Lycurgus,  B.C.  337.  The 
marble  thrones  for  those  entitled  to  npoedpia,  or  first  row, 
which  recent  excavations  have  brought  to  light,  were  perhaps 
also  added  in  his  time. 

The  orchestra  (opxn<TTpa)  was  a  circular  level  space,  extending 
in  front  of  the  spectators,  and  somewhat  below  the  lowest  row 
of  benches.  But  it  was  not  a  complete  circle,  one  segment  of  it 
being  appropriated  to  the  stage.  The  orchestra  was  the  place 
for  the  chorus,  where  it  performed  its  evolutions  and  dances,  for 
which  purpose  it  was  covered  with  boards.  In  the  centre  of  the 
circle  of  the  orchestra  was  the  thymele  {Bvfi(\rj)t  that  is,  the  altar 
of  Dionysius,  which  was,  of  course,  nearer  to  the  sts^e  than  to 
the  seats  of  the  spectators,  the  distance  from  which  was 
precisely  the  length  of  a  radius  of  the  circle.  The  chorus 
generally  arranged  itself  in  the  space  between  the  thymele  and 
the  stage.  The  thymele  itself  was  of  a  square  form,  and  was 
used  for  various  purposes,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  dif- 
ferent plays,  such  as  a  funeral  monument,  an  altar.  It  was 
made  of  boards,  and  surrounded  on  all  sides  with  steps.  On 
these  steps,  sometimes,  the  chorus  ascended ;  the  coryphsBus,  or 
leader  of  the  chorus,  then  mounted  the  upper  portion  of  the 
thymele,  which  was  on  a  level  with  the  a-Krjvri,  According  to 
Millin,  it  served  as  a  tribune,  when  popular  assemblies  were 
held  in  the  theatre. 

The  stage  ^a-Kfjvri)  was  elevated  ten  or  twelve  feet  above  the 
orchestra;  the  wall  which  supported  it  was  called  vnoa-Kriviov, 
and  was  relieved  by  statues,  pillars,  and  other  architectural 
ornaments.  The  stage  itself  was  a  broad,  shallow  platform, 
called  by  the  Greeks  Xoyeloi/  or  Trpoa-Kriviov;  by  the  Eomans 
pulpitum.  Strictly  speaking,  the  Trpoa-K^viov  was  the  entire 
space  from  the  scena  to  the  orchestra ;  the  Xoyiiov,  the  narrow 
portion  opposite  the  centre  of  the  scene,  where  the  actors  stood 
and  spoke.  The  back  side  of  the  stage  was  closed  by  a  wall 
called  the  0-/07107  or  scena.    It  represented  a  suitable  background, 

*  The  splendour  and  dimensions  of  Greek  theatres  need  not  create 
surprise,  if  we  consider  that  such  edifices  were  appropriated  not  only  to 
dramatic  representations,  but  to  assemblies  of  the  people.  Here  they 
listened  to  the  harangues  of  generals,  and  orators.  Here  they  decreed 
crowns  and  other  rewards  of  patriotic  merit  or  athletic  skill ;  here  they 
arraigned  and  sentenced  criminals  of  the  highest  rank. 

The  plan  of  the  Greek  theatre  was  somewhat  more  than  a  semicircle, 
having  seats  cut  oat  of  the  sid«  of  some  hill  conyenient  for  the  purpose. 
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or  the  locality  in  which  the  action  was  going  on.  The  irapafrKtfinM 
were  rooms  behind  the  stage,  where  the  actors  retired  to  dress, 
and  where  the  decorations  and  machines  were  kept.  In  the 
Eoman  theatre  this  part  of  the  building  was  called  the  post- 
soeninm.  In  the  front  of  the  stage  was  a  recess  in  the  floor, 
meant  to  contain  a  cnrtain  (anlsea),  which  was  drawn  up  previotis 
to  the  performance,  to  conceal  the  scene.  A  flight  of  steps, 
called  KX(fiaxr^pf r,  led  np  from  the  thymele  to  the  stage,  for  the 
nse  of  the  characters  of  the  play,  who,  when  they  were  supposed 
to  come  from  a  distance,  often  entered  by  the  orchestra.  There 
was  a  flight  of  steps  concealed  under  the  seats  of  the  spectators, 
called  Charon's  staircase  (xa/xavtot  icKifiaKts),  by  which  ghosts 
entered,  and  proceeded  up  the  thymele  to  the  stage. 

As  the  theatres  of  the  ancients  were  never  covered,  a  large 
awning  (velarium)  was  extended  over  the  theatre,  of  a  purple 
colour,  and  sometimes  highly  ornamented ;  it  was  attached  to 
poles  placed  in  the  orchestra  and  on  the  walls.  In  hot  weather 
the  enclosure  was  refreshed  by  jets  of  perfumed  water,  thrown 
up  in  the  finest  rain.  To  increase  the  resonance  of  the  voice, 
brazen  vases  (rfx^la),  resembb'ng  bells,  were  placed  in  different 
parts  of  the  theatre,  under  the  seats  of  the  spectators.  Vitruvius 
relates  that  Lucius  Mummius  carried  off  vases  of  this  kind  firom 
.the  theatore  of  Ck>rinth,  and  dedicated  them  in  the  temple  of  Juno. 

Etruscan. — The  Etruscans  were  exceedingly  fond  of  scenic 
representations.  They  were  connected  with  religious  practices, 
and  were  intermingled  with  music  and  dance.  We  have  histo- 
rical evidence  that  Eome  derived  her  theatrical  exhibitions  from 
Etruria.  Livy  tells  us  that  the  ludi  scenici  were  introduced  into 
Kome  in  the  yeauc  390,  in  order  to  appease  the  wrath  of  the  gods 
for  a  pestilence  then  devastating  the  city ;  and  that "  ludiones  " 
were  sent  for  from  Etruria,  who  acted  to  the  sound  of  the  pii)e, 
in  the  Tuscan  fashion.  He  adds  that  they  were  also  called 
"  histriones,"  hister,  in  the  Etruscan  tongue,  being  equivalent  to 
ludio,  in  Latin.  There  is  strong  ground  for  the  presumption 
that  the  edifices  the  Etruscans  used  were  copied  by  the  Eomaii& 
Eemains  of  theatres  are  found  at  Falleri,  Ferento,  Fiesole.  They 
are,  however,  now  proved  to  be  of  a  Koman  period. 

Roman. — In  the  Roman  theatre  the  construction  of  the 
orchestra  and  stage  was  different  from  that  of  the  Greeks.    By 
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the  coDstmction  pecnliar  to  the  B<»nan  theatre,  the  stage  was 
brought  nearer  to  the  audience  (the  arc  not  exceeding  a  semi- 
circle), and  made  considerably  deeper  than  in  the  Greek  theatre. 
The  length  of  the  stage  was  twice  the  diameter  of  the  orchestra. 
The  lioman  oTchestra  contained  no  thymele.  The  bach  of  the 
stage, or  prosceniam,  was  adorned  with  niches,and  colQmns,and 
friezes  of  great  richness,  as  may  be  seen  in  some  of  the  theatres 
of  Asia  Minor,  and  in  the  larger  theatre  at  Pompeii,  which 
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belong  to  the  Roman  period  On  the  whole,  however,  the  con- 
stmcbon  of  a  Roman  theatre  resembled  that  of  a  Greek  one. 
The  Senate  and  other  distmgnished  persons,  occupied  circular 
ranges  of  seats  within  the  orchestra,  the  preetor  bad  a  some- 
what higher  seat  The  space  between  the  orchestra  and  the  first 
pnecincbo,  nsuallf  ooneiBting  of  fourteen  seats,  was  reserved  for 
the  equestnan  order,  tribunes,  &c  Above  them  were  the  seats 
of  the  plebeians  Soldiers  were  separated  &om  tbe  citizens. 
Women  were  appointed  by  Augustus  to  sit  in  the  portico,  which 
encompassed  tbe  whole  Behind  the  scenes  were  the  post- 
sceninm  or  retiring  room,  and  pwrticoes,  to  which,  in  case  of 
sudden  showers,  tbe  people  retreated  irom  the  theatre.  The 
earliest  theatres  at  Some  were  temporary  bnildings  of  wood.    A 
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magnificent  wooden  theatre,  bnilt  by  M.  ^milins  Scatmis,  in  his 
edileship,  b.o.  68,  is  described  by  PUny.  In  66  B.C.,  On.  Tom-pey 
bnilt  the  first  stone  theatre  at  Borne,  near  the  Gampns  Martdus. 
A  temple  of  Venus  Victrix,  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  whole 
bmlding,  was  erected  at  the  highest  part  of  the  cavea.  The 
next  permanent  theatre  was  built  by  Augustus,  and  named  after 
his  &Tourite,  the  young  Marcellus,  son  of  his  sister  OctaYia. 
Vitruvius  is  generally  reported  to  have  been  the  architect  of 
this  building,  which  would  contain  30,000  persons.  The  audience 
part  was  a  semicircle  410  feet  in  diameter.  Twelve  arches  of  its 
external  wall  still  remain.  From  marks  still  visible  in  the  large 
theatre  at  Pompeii,  the  place  reserved  for  each  spectator  was 
about  13  inches.  This  theatre  contained  6000.  The  theatre 
of  Pompey,  at  Home,  contained  40,000.  The  theatre  of  Scaurns 
is  said  to  have  contained  80,000.  The  Eomans  surpassed  the 
Greeks  in  the  grandeur  and  magnificence  of  these  buildings. 
They  built  them  in  almost  all  their  towns.  Eemains  of  them  are 
found  in  almost  every  country  where  the  Eomans  carried  their 
rule.  One  of  the  most  striking  Eoman  provincial  theatres  is 
that  of  Orange,  in  the  south  of  France. 

Odea. — Odeum  was  a  building  intended  for  the  recitations  of 
rhapsodists  and  the  performances  of  citharsBdists,  before  the 
theatre  was  in  existence.  In  its  general  form  and  arrangements 
the  odeum  was  very  similar  to  the  theatre:  There  were,  how- 
ever, some  characteristic  differences.  The  odeum  was  much 
smaller  than  the  theatre,  and  it  was  roofed  over.  The  ancient 
and  original  odeum  of  Athens  in  the  agora  was  probably  erected 
in  the  time  of  Hipparchus,  who,  according  to  Plato,  first  intro- 
duced at  Athens  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  caused  rhapsodists  to 
recite  them  during  the  Panathensea.  There  were  two  others  in 
Athens— the  odeum  of  Pericles,  and  that  of  Herodes  Atticus. 
The  Odeum  of  Pericles  was  built  in  imitation  of  the  tent  of  Xerxes. 
It  was  burnt  by  Sylla,  but  was  restored  in  exact  imitation  of  the 
original  building.  It  lay  at  the  east  side  of  the  theatre  of 
Dionysus.  The  odeum  of  Herodes  Atticus  was  built  by  him  in 
memory  of  his  departed  wife  Eegilla,  whose  name  it  commonly 
bore.  It  lies  under  the  south-west  angle  of  the  Acropolis.  Its 
greatest  diameter  within  the  walls  was  240  feet,  and  it  is 
calculated  to  have  held  about  8000  persons.  There  were  odea  in 
several  of  the  towns  of  Greece,  in  Corinth,  Patrse,  and  at  Smyrna^ 
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Epbesns  and  other  places  of  Asia  Minor.  There  were  odea  also 
in  Bome ;  one  was  bnilt  by  Domitian,  and  a  second  by  Trajan. 
There  are  rains  of  an  odemn  in  the  villa  of  Adrian^  at  Tivoli  and 
at  Pompeii. 

Amphitheatres:  Etrvscan, — Eemains  of  amphitheatres  are 
fonnd  in  several  cities  of  Etruria.  The  amphitheatre  of  Sutri  is 
considered  to  be  x)ecxiliarly  Etruscan  in  its  mode  of  construction. 
It  is  cut  out  of  the  tufa  rock,  and  was  no  doubt  used  by  that 
])eople  for  festal  representations  long  before  Bome  attempted  any- 
thing of  the  kind.  The  Bomans  copied  these  edifices  from  the 
Etruscans.  We  have  historical  evidence,  also,  that  gladiatorial 
combats  had  an  Etruscan  origin,  and  were  borrowed  by  the 
Bomans. 

JRoman. — ^Amphitheatres  were  peculiar  to  the  Bomans.  The 
gladiatorial  shows,  and  the  chase  and  combats  of  wild  beasts 
with  which  the  amphitheatre  is  always  connected,  were  at  first 
given  in  the  circus.  Its  unsuitableness  for  such  sports  deter- 
mined Julius  CsBsar,  in  his  dictatorship,  to  construct  a  wooden 
theatre  in  the  Campus  Martins,  built  especially  for  hunting. 
Caius  Scribonius  Curio  built  the  first  amphitheatre,  for  the  cele- 
bration of  his  father's  funeral  games.  It  was  composed  of  two 
theatres  of  wood,  placed  on  pivots,  so  that  they  could  be  turned 
round,  spectators  and  all,  and  placed  face  to  face,  thus  forming 
a  double  theatre,  or  amphitheatre  (aft<^t,  on  both  sides ;  Oenrpov, 
a  theatre),  which  ending  suggested  its  elliptical  shape.  Statilius 
Taurus,  the  friend  of  Augustus,  B.C.  30,  erected  a  more  durable 
amphitheatre,  partly  of  stone  and  partly  of  wood,  in  the  Campus 
Martins.  Others  were  afterwards  built  by  Caligula  and  Nero. 
The  amphitheatre  of  Nero  was  of  wood,  and  in  the  Campus 
Martins. 

Ever  since,  this  kind  of  edifice  was  erected  in  numbers,  in 
almost  all  the  towns  of  the  Boman  Empire.  The  form  of  the 
amphitheatre  generally  adopted  was  that  of  an  ellipsis,  with  a 
series  of  arcaded  concentric  walls,  separating  corridors,  which 
have  constructions  with  staircases  and  radiating  passages  between 
them.  It  enclosed  an  open  space  called  the  arena,  from  its  being 
strewed  with  the  finest  sand,  on  the  level  of  the  surface  of  the 
ground  on  which  the  structure  was  raised.  It  was  here  that 
were  given  the  combats  of  gladiators  and  wild  beasts,  which 
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were  enclosed  in  cells  (carceres)  on  the  same  level  as  the  arena  . 
From  the  innermost  concentric  wall,  which  surrounded    the 
arena,  and  which  was  of  sufficient  height,  about  fifteen  feet,  to 
guard  the  spectators  against  any  danger  from  the  wild  beasts, 
an  inclined  plane  rose  upwards  over  the  intermediate  walls, 
staircases,  and  corridors,  to  a  gallery,  or  galleries,  over    the 
outermost  corridors.    The  inner  and  upper  part  of  the  inclined 
plane  was  covered  with  a  graduated  series  of  benches.  On  the  top 
of  the  first  concentric  wall  or  parapet  (the  podium),  was  a  broad 
prsBcinctio,  or  platform,  which  ran  immediately  round  the  arena. 
This  was  set  apart  for  the  senators,  magistrates,  and  other 
persons  of  distinction.    Here  the  magistrates  brought  their 
curule  seats,  or  bisellia,  and  here  was  the  suggestus,  a  covered 
seat  appropriated  to  the  Emperor.    The  person  who  exhibited 
the  games  (editor)  had  his  seat  here  also.    Above  the  i)odiuin 
were  the  gradus,  or  seats  of  the  other  sjjectators,  which  were 
divided  into  stories,  called  mssniana.    The  first  maBnianum  was 
appropriated  to  the  equestrian  order.    Then,  after  a  horizontal 
space,  termed  a  prsecinctio,  and  forming  a  continued  landing- 
place  from  the  several  staircases  which  opened  on  to  it,  suc- 
ceeded the  second  msenianum,  where  were  the  seats  called  popu- 
laria,  for  the  third  class  of  spectators,  or  the  populace.    The  doors 
which  opened  from  the  staircases  and  corridors  on  to  the  several 
landing-places,  were  designated  by  the  very  appropriate  name  of 
vomitoria.    Behind  the  second  msBuianum  was  the  second  prse- 
cinctio; above  which  was  the  third  msBnianum,  where  there 
were  only  wooden  benches  for  the  puUati,  or  common  people. 
The  open  gallery  at  the  top  was  the  only  part  of  the  amphi- 
theatre in  which  women  were  permitted  to  witness  the  games. 
The  seats  of  the  maeniana  did  not  run  in  unbroken  hnes  round 
the  whole  buildiag,  but  were  divided  into  portions  called  ciinei 
(from  their  wedgelike  shape),  by  short  flights  of  stairs,  which 
facilitated  the  access  to  the  seats.    The  whole  of  the  interior 
was  called  the  cavea.    A  contrivance  by  which  the  spectators 
were  protected  from  the  overpowering  heat  of  the  sun,  must  not 
be  omitted.    It  was  called  Velum,  or  Velarium.    This  was  a 
vast  extent  of  canvas,  which  was  supported  by  masts  fixed  into 
the  outer  wall.    Projecting  stones  are  still  to  be  seen  at  the  top 
of  the  Colosseum  and  other  amphitheatres,  which  were  evidently 
connected  with  this  contrivance.     Sailors  were  employed  for 
the  purpose  of  straining  the  canvas.    We  learn  from  Lucretius 
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that  this  covering  was  coloured,  and  Dio  mentions  a  pnrple 
awning,  in  the  middle  of  which  was  a  figure  of  Nero  driving 
his  chariot,  and  stars  of  gold  placed  round  him. 

The  most  famous  amphitheatre  was  the  Colosseum  or  Amphi-* 
theatrum  Flavium,  at  Eome.  This  amphitheatre  was  hegun  by 
Vespasian  in  a.d.  72,  and  dedicated  by  Titus,  in  his  eighth 
consulate,  a.d.  80.  It  was  completed  by  Domitian.  At  the 
dedication  of  the  building  5000  wild  beasts  were  slaughtered  in 
the  arena,  and  the  games  in  honour  of  the  event  lasted  for 
nearly  100  days.  It  was  the  scene  of  gladiatorial  spectacles  for 
nearly  400  years.  The  amphitheatre  is,  as  usual,  elliptical. 
The  wall  which  surrounds  the  whole  consists  of  three  rows  of 
arches,  one  above  the  other,  with  columns  between  each  arch. 
In  each  row  there  are  eighty  arches :  still  higher  was  a  fourth 
row  of  pilasters,  with  forty  square  windows,  but  without  arches. 
The  Tuscan,  Ionic,  and  Corinthian  orders  were  successively 
employed  in  the  three  rows ;  and  the  pilasters  of  the  fourth  or 
upper  row  were  also  Corinthian.  It  was  terminated  by  an  en- 
tablature. The  entrances  were  by  eighty  arches  in  the  outer 
wall,  which  opened  ioto  the  first  arcade :  froin  thence  the  people 
might  pass  by  as  many  arches  into  the  second,  where  they  found 
at  intervals  staircases  leading  to  the  seats.  The  immense  crowds 
which  frequented  this  amphitheatre  could  enter  and  depart  in  a 
short  time,  and  with  little  confusion.  The  arches  were  all  num- 
bered on  the  outside,  from  I.  to  LXXX.  Between  XXXVIII. 
and  XXXIX.  is  an  arch  a  little  wider  than  the  rest,  without  a 
number,  and  with  no  cornice  over  it,  which  is  supposed  to  have 
served  as  the  private  entrance  from  the  palace  of  Titus,  on  the 
Esquiline  hiU.  The  height  of  the  outer  wall  is  157  English 
feet.  The  major  axis  of  the  building,  including  the  thickness  of 
the  walls,  is  620  feet ;  the  minor  axis  573  feet.  The  length  of 
the  arena  is  287  feet ;  the  width  180  feet.  It  covers  nearly  six 
acres  of  ground.  According  to  P.  Victor,  87,000  persons  would 
be  accomodated  in  the  seats,  and  some  consider  it  probable  that 
20,000  more  could  have  found  places  above.* 

*  The  general  conclusion  which  archaeologists  have  arrived  at  from 
recent  excavations,  in  regard  to  the  arena  in  the  Colosseum,  is  that  there 
were  two.  The  upper  or  spectacular  arena,  which  was  a  boarded  stage, 
supported  on  travertine  brackets,  the  lower  area,  which  served  for  the 
naumachia,  prior  to  the  performance  of  which  the  elliptical  area  was 
flooded  with  water,  and  the  boarded  stage  removed.  On  the  upper  arena 
the  gladiatorial  combats  and  wrestling  of  athletes  took  place.     On  this 
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As  a  delight  in  the  bloody  scenes  of  the  arena  was  x)eculiarly 
a  Eoman  feature,  and  an  enjoyment  so  much  indulged  in  by 
Boman  soldiery,  it  is  natural  to  expect  that  we  should   find 
amphitheatres  wherever  we  find  a  Boman  settlement.    Remains 
of  amphitheatres  are  to  be  met  with  at  Yerona,  PsBstum,  Pompeii, 
Fozzuoli,  and  Capua,  in  Italy ;  at  Nismes,  Aries,  Frejus,  Saintes, 
Autun,  in  France ;  at  Fola,  in  Istria ;  at  Syracuse,  Catania^  and 
some  other  cities  of  Sicily ;  at  Tysdrus  in  Africa;  even  in  the  re- 
motest parts  of  Britain  and  Germany.    They  are  all  constructed 
on  the  same  general  principles  as   the  Colosseum.     Next  in 
extent  to  the  Colosseum  is  that  of  Capua.    Its  dimensions  are  558 
feet  by  460;feet  its  height  externally  95  feet.    It  had  three  stories, 
all  of  the  Doric  order.    The  amphitheatre  of  Yerona  is  interest- 
ing from  its  interior  being  nearly  perfect    Its  dimensions  are 
502  feet  by  401  feet,  and  98  feet  high,  in  three  stories  of  the  Tuscan 
order,  beautifully  proportioned.    It  is  generally  considered  to  be 
of  late  date.    Maffei  assigns  it  to  the  time  of  Maximianus.     The 
amphitheatre  at  Pola  derives  its  chief  interest  from  its  exterior 
being  perfect.    It  has  three  stories,  and  is  97  feet  high.     The 
amphitheatre  of  Fola  and  that  of  Nismes  have  nearly  the  same 
dimensions — 436  feet  by  346  feet.     In  the  amphitheatres  of 
Capua  and  Fozzuoli  the  arena  contains  many  substructures  and 
chambers  such  as  have  been  lately  excavated  in  the  Colosseum. 

At  Eljem,  the  ancient  Tysdrus,  is  an  amphitheatre,  whose 
beauty  and  size  entitle  it  to  rank  only  second  to  the  Colosseum. 
The  three  tiers  of  arches,  their  flanking  columns  with  composite 
capitals,  and  the  respective  stylobatce,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
whole  of  the  vast  circular  facades,  are  in  a  complete  state  of  pro- 


arena  the  hnnting  of  wild  beasts  also  was  introduced.  The  animals  were 
brought  from  the  vivaria,  where  they  were  kept  in  wooden  cages,  which 
were  sent  up  in  lifts  to  the  trap-door.  In  the  recent  excavations,  the 
original  pavement  was  found  twenty-one  feet  below  the  level  of  the  arena, 
which  was  a  boarded  floor  covered  with  sand,  and  fall  of  trap-doors  on  the 
level  of  the  foot  of  the  podium,  and  of  the  present  soil.  Under  this 
platfoi*m  are  all  sorts  of  contrivances  for  theatrical  displays  above— -dens  for 
wild  beasts  for  the  hunt  on  the  arena,  and  grooves  for  the  lifts  by  which 
they  were  sent  up  from  their  dens  to  the  stage  above ;  remains  of  four 
canals  for  water,  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  500  feet,  which  were 
evidently  supplied  with  water  by  the  aqueducts.  These  were  called 
stagna,  and  were  provided  for  the  naumachia,  or  naval  fights.  Elach  canal 
was  ten  feet  deep,  and  at  least  the  same  width,  in  some  considerably  wider. 
The  bottom  of  these  canals  was  about  eight  feet  above  the  pavement, 
and  there  were  passages  under  them  for  the  workmen  and  performers. 
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Bervation.    Its  extreme  length  is  489  feet  7  inches^  and  its  extreme 
breadth  403  feet  3  inches. 

Cnici. — The  circus  was  another  kind  of  building  peculiar  to 
the  Eomans.      Both  the  circus  and  its  games  were,  however, 
probably  of  Etruscan  origin,  for  we  know  that  the  Eomans  had 
no  such  edifices  before  the  accession  of  Tarquin,  the  first  of  the 
Etruscan  dynasty,  who  built  the  Circus  Maximus,  and  "  sent  for 
boxers  and  racehorses  to  Etroria  "  (Livy).    It  was  a  place  for 
chariot-races  and  hprse-races;   before  the  introduction  of  the 
amphitheatre  it  was  often  used  for  combats  of  gladiators  and 
wild  beasts.    The  circus  was  of  an  oblong  form,  straight  at  one 
end  and  curved  at  the  other,  the  length  being  about  three  times 
the  breadth.    At  the  straight  end,  which  was  termed  oppidum, 
were  the  carceres;  in  the  centre  was  the  ostia,  by  which  the 
horsemen  and  the  chariots  entered.    On  each  side  of  this  were 
six  apertures,  or  carceres,  where  the  chariots  stood  before  they 
started.    A  little  in  front  of  these  were  two  small  pedestals,  to 
which  was  attached  a  chalked  rope  (alba  linea)  for  the  purpose 
of  making  the  start  fair.    The  space  enclosed  by  the  seats  was 
called  the  area.    Eunniag  down  the  centre  of  the  area  was  the 
spina  (so  called  &om  the  central  position  of  the  spine  in  the 
human  body),  round  which  the  chariots  ran,  keeping  it  always 
on  the  left     It  was  a  brick  wall  4  feet  high,  at  each  end  of 
which  was  a  meta,  or  goal,  round  which  the  chariots  turned,  and 
on  which  were  placed  three  wooden  cylinders,  with  an  oval  or- 
nament at  the  top.    An  obelisk  sometimes  adorned  the  middle 
of  the  spina.    There  were  also  between  the  meta  and  the  central 
obelisk  two  small  pillars,  on  which  eggs  were  placed  to  mark 
the  number  of  times  the  chariots  had  gone  round,  and  on  the 
other  side  of  the  obelisk  two  colunms  sustaining  seven  dolphins, 
termed  delphinse,  or  delphinarum  columnsB.    At  the  curved  end 
of  the  circus  was  the  Porta  Triiunphalis,  by  which  it  is  supposed 
the  conqueror  at  the  games  went  out.    Seats  (gradus,  sedilia) 
were  arranged  round  the  area,  with  similar  divisions,  as  in  the 
amphitheatre.    Each  curia  had  its  peculiar  place  assigned  to  it, 
as  well  as  the  senators  and  knights.     The  emperor's  seat,  or 
pulvinar,  was  placed  near  the  carceres,  where  the  emperor  would 
have  the  best  view  of  the  start  and  of  the  arrival  at  the  goal. 
On  the  other  side,  not  far  from  the  Porta  Triumphalis,  was  the 
seat  of  the  person  at  whose  expense  the  games  were  given,  editor 
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spectaculorum.  The  Circus  Maximus  of  Borne  was  btiilt  in  the 
reign  of  Tarqninius  Prisons.  It  was  enlarged  by  Csesar,  and 
embellished  by  Angnstns  and  Trajan.  Caesar  separated  the  area 
from  the  seats  by  a  enripns,  or  ditch,  in  order  that  the  spec- 
tators might  not  be  exposed  to  the  attacks  of  the  animals,  which 
sometimes  broke  down  the  barriers.  In  the>time  of  the  Empire, 
the  exterior  consisted  of  a  triple  range  of  arcades,  one  above  the 
other,  supported  on  piers,  with  the  usual  ornamental  half  columns 
added.  The  inner  sides  of  the  two  lower  arcades  supported  "the 
seats,  which  were  arranged  as  in  an  amphitheatre;  and  the 
upper  arcade  formed  a  covered  gallery.  The  upper  seats  were 
of  wood  resting  upon  stone  substructures,  and  the  lower  tier 
were  of  stone.  At  each  end  was  a  grand  gateway,  and  at  each 
comer  of  the  rectangular  end  (or  oppidum),  and  at  the  extremities 
of  the  hemicycle  of  the  rounded  end,  were  towers,  called  mseniana, 
where  persons  of  distinction  had  places  assigned  to  them.  The 
emperor's  pavilion,  a  projecting  portico,  was  on  the  left  of  the 
carceres,  and  so  placed  that  he  could  give  the  signa}  for  starting 
from  it.  According  to  Dionysius,  this  circus  was  3i  stadia  long 
and  about  4  plethra  (about  400  feet)  wide.  It  contained  160,000 
people.  Pliny  makes  it  only  3  stadia  long,  and  1  wide,  con- 
taining 260,000.  Each  computation  is,  however,  supposed  to 
have  reference  to  different  periods.  The  remains  of  a  circus 
outside  the  walls  of  Kome  have  afforded  means  of  studying  the 
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general  arrangements  of  this  class  of  building.  It  was  formerly 
named  the  Circus  of  Caracalla,  but  inscriptions  have  been  dis- 
covered, recording  that  it  was  erected  in  honour  of  Eomulus, 
the  son  of  Maxentius,  a.d.  311.  Its  length  is  1580  feet,  and  its 
breadth  260  feet.  It  is  calculated  that  it  could  have  contained 
20,000  spectators.  The  next  circus,  in  point  of  antiquity,  to 
the  Circus  Maximus,  was  that  of  Flaminius,  built  by  the  consul 
of  that  name,  u.o.  631,  but  this  has  entirely  disappeared.  The 
other  cixci.at  Eome  were  the  circus  Agonalia,  or  Alexandri,  built 
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by  the  Emperor  Alexander  SeTems,  the  exact  form  of  which  may 
be  traced  in  t)ie  Piazza  NaTona.  The  length  was  abont  750 
feet.  The  circTis  of  Flora  was  situated  in  the  space  between 
the  Qnirinal  and  Pindan  hills,  now  partly  occupied  by  the 
Piazza  Barberini.  The  circns  of  Sallnst,  called  Circns  Apolli- 
nans,  was  situated  in  the  depression  between  the  Qnirinal  and 
Pindan  hills.  Slight  Testiges  of  it  may  still  be  traced.  The 
drcns  of  Nero  stood  partly  on  the  site  of  the  Basilica  of  St. 
Peter.  It  was  destroyed  by  Constantine  when  he  built  the  old 
chxtrchy  Aj).  324. 

Naumaohia. — Nanmachisd  were  mock  naTal  engagements. 
This  kind  of  spectacle  was  enjoyed  by  the  Eomans.  The  nan- 
machisd  generally  took  place  in  the  circi  and  amphitheatres. 
Subterranean  canals  brought  in  the  water  requisite  for  the  en- 
tertainnient ;  there  were  other  canals  for  the  purpose  of  letting 
it  ofiEl  These  two  operations  were  performed  in  the  presence  of 
the  spectators,  and  in  a  few  minutes.  Some  of  the  emperors 
erected  buildings  on  purpose,  which  were  called  NaumachiiB. 
Two  of  the  largest  were  built  by  GsBsar  and  Augustus.  Sueto- 
nius, speaking  of  the  former,  says  a  lake  was  dug  in  the  form  of 
a  shell,  in  which  ships,  representing  the  Tyrian  and  Egyptian 
fleets,  engaged,  with  a  vast  number  of  men  on  board.  It  was 
filled  up  after  GsBsar's  death.  The  naumachia  of  Augustus  was 
on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber,  and  was  1800  feet  in  length, 
and  200  feet  in  width,  so  that  thirty  ships  could  engage  in  it. 
Domitian  also  constructed  one,  and  erected  a  building  of  stone 
round  it,  with  seats  for  the  spectators.  It  was  on  the  site  of  the 
present  Piazza  di  Sx)agna.  The  Emperor  Claudius  changed  the 
lake  Fucinus  into  a  naumachia,  placing  seats  round  about  it  for 
the  spectators.  In  the  sea-fight  191,000  combatants  were  en- 
gikged,  and  there  were  fifty  ships  on  each  side.  The  combatants 
were  usually  captives  or  criminals  condemned  to  death.  Helio- 
gabalus,  upon  one  occasion,  filled  the  euripus  with  wine,  and 
had  naval  exhibitions  performed  in  it.  P.  Victor  mentions  ten 
naumachisB. 

HipPODBOHBS.— Hippodromes  were  used  for  chariot  and  horse 
races.  They  were  peculiar  to  the  Greeks.  The  general  form  of 
the  hippodrome  was  an  oblong,  with  a  semicircular  end,  and 
with  the  right  side  somewhat  longer  than  the  left.    At  the  other 
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end  was  the  starting-place,  in  the  form  of  the  prow  of  a  shipL 
Along  the  sides  of  this  were  stalls  for  the  chariots  which  w&n 
to  run.  When  the  cord  fell,  the  contending  chariots  formed 
into  a  line,  and  started.  At  the  farther  end  was  the  goal  th^ 
were  bound  to  reach,  which  was  placed  in  such  a  manner  thafr 
but  one  chariot  at  a  time  could  pass  near  it  The  Greeks  gen^ 
rally  managed  that  the  seats  of  the  8X)ectators  on  one  side  should 
be  on  the  slope  of  a  hill.  Music  accompanied  these  games.  Tb8 
judges  were  seated  where  the  race  ended.  The  Greek  hippo- 
drome was  much  wider  than  the  Eoman  circus.  The  hippodnmM 
of  Olympia  was  4  stadia  long,  and  1  wide.  There  were  two  at 
Constantinople,  and  the  remains  of  others  have  been  found  in 
Greece,  Syria,  and  Egypt.  Hadrian,  who  erected  several  struo- 
iiures  in  imitation  of  Greek  and  Egyptian  buildings,  introduced 
a  hippodrome  into  his  villa,  near  Tibur. 

Stadia. —  The  stadium  was  also  peculiar  to  the  Greeks;  it 
was  generally  appropriated  to  foot  races  and  gymnastic  exercises. 
It  was  an  oblong  area,  terminated  at  one  end  by  a  straight  line^ 
at  the  other  by  a  semicircle  termed  a^evbovi).  The  starting  place 
was  opposite  the  straight  line,  and  was  called  a<^f  o-ir.  The  goal 
was  at  the  centre  of  the  semicircle,  and  was  called  rep/iia.  The 
most  celebrated  stadium  was  that  of  Olympia.  Its  length  (600 
Greek  feet)  became  the  standard  measure  of  distance  in  Greeoa 
The  stadium  of  Athens  was  on  the  south  side  of  the  Hissus. 
Acieording  to  Pausanius,  it  was  a  hill  rising  from  the  Hissus,  of 
a  semicircular  form  in  the  upper  part,  and  extending  thence  in 
two  parallel  right  lines  to  the  bank  of  the  river.  The  spectators 
were  seated  on  the  turf  until  Herodes  Atticus  constructed 
Pentelic  marble  steps,  and  otherwise  completed  and  adorned  the 
stadium.  Its  actual  length  was  about  630  feet  and  the  breadth 
of  the  arena  130  feet.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been  capable 
of  holding  40,000  spectators.  Extensive  ruins  of  stadia  still 
remain  at  Sicyon,  Delos,  and  Delphi. 

Baths. — ^BALNEiB. — THBRMiB. — The  Greek  name  is  pdKavtiovy 
of  which  the  Boman  balneum  is  only  a  slight  variation,  and 
generally  signified  a  private  bath.  The  bath  was  in  general 
use  among  the  Greeks,  but  we  have  little  knowledge  of  the 
construction  of  their  baths.  The  public  baths  of  the  Eomans 
were  generally  called  ThermsB,  which  literally  means  "warm 
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'Watere."  In  the  time  of  Scipio  Africamis,  the  Boman  baths 
were  very  simple ;  it  was  not  xmtil  the  age  of  Agiippa^  and  the 
emperoiB  after  Augnsttis,  that  they  were  built  and  finished 
in  a  style  of  luxury  almost  incredible.  The  pnblic  baths  were 
opened  at  sunrise,  and  closed  at  sunset.  The  price  of  a  bath 
was  a  quadrans,  the  smallest  piece  of  coined  money.  The  usual 
hour  for  the  bath  amongst  the  Eomans  was  the  ninth  in  winter, 
and  the  eighth  in  summer. 

The  most  complete  kind  of  baths  were  composed  of  the 
following  separate  rooms  or  halls : 

L  The  Apodyterium  of  the  Greeks,  the  Spdiatorium  of  the 
Bomans,  where  the  bathers  undressed.  Slaves,  called  capsarii, 
were  stationed  here,  who  took  care  of  the  clothes. 

IL  The  AovTp6v  of  the  Greeks,  the  frigidarium  of  the  Romans, 
where  cold  l>aths  were  taken. 

lEL  The  Tepidarium  was  a  temperate  hall,  which  was  merely 
heated  with  warm  air  of  an  agreeable  temperature,  in  order  to 
prepare  the  body  for  the  great  heat  of  the  vapour  and  warm 
baths,  and,  upon  returning,  to  obviate  the  danger  of  a  too 
sodden  transition  to  the  open  air. 

IV.  Concamerata  sudatio,  or  sudatorium,  the  vapour  bath, 
was  of  a  circular  form,*  and  was  surmounted  by  a  cupola.  In 
the  centre  of  this  cupola  was  an  opening,  from  which  a  bronze 
shield  (clipeus)  was  suspended.  This  being  raised  or  lowered 
regulated  the  temperature  of  the  apartment.  In  the  centre  of  the 
room  was  a  vase  (labrum)  for  washing  the  hands  and  face.  In 
this  room  was  the  laconicum,  a  kind  of  stove,  which  served  to 
heat  the  room. 

V.  The  Caldarium,  called  also  the  balneum,  calida  lavatio, 
was  the  hot-water  bath.  In  the  centre  of  this  was  the  basin  or 
hath  (lavacrum ;  it  is  also  termed  labrum) ;  around  this  was  a 
platform  (schola)  or  space  for  the  acconunodation  of  those  who 
were  waiting  for  their  turn  to  enter  the  bath.f  As  a  further 
accommodation,  a  seat  (pulvinar)  was  generally  added. 

YL  The  ElsBothesium,  or  unctuarium :  in  this  were  kept  the 
oils  and  perfumes,  which  were  used  on  coming  out  of  the  baths, 

•  At  Pompeii  it  is  a  semicirciilar  .niche  in  the  caldarium.     f  See  plan. 
^  H  2 
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as  well  as  before  entering  them;   this  was  generally  n 
apodyterinm. 

Yll.  The  hypocaustiim  was  a  description  of  flue  bidli 
the  floor  (snspensura)  of  the  bath,  fires  being  lit  at  the  en 
and  the  hot  air  thus  generated  being  driven  under  thi 
It  was  of  course  hollow,  the  floor  of  the  bath  being  snp5 
on  pillars  ranged  at  regular  distances,  and  usually  sta 
from  two  feet  to  three  feet  high. 

In  some  of  the  larger  baths  there  was  a  large  hall  cal 
Piscina,  which  contained  a  reservoir  for  swimming.    Se| 
baths  were  assigned  to  the  women,  generally  on  the  same 
ciple  as  those  for  the  men,  but  on  a  smaller  scale.  ^  « 

The  ThermaB  of  Imperial  Bome  were  not  alone  baths  oi  1 1 
grandest  scale  of  refinement  and  luxury ;   they  also  iadg  |  ^ 
promenades,  planted  with  trees,  and  covered  alleys,  in 
the  idle  took  the  fresh  air.    There  were  stadia  where  a1 
wrestled  and  exercised  themselves ;  there  were  numerous  gall 
magnificent   pinacothecse,  in  which  painters  exhibited 
paintings,  sculptors  their  statues;  libraries  also,  and  hf 
conversation  (exedrse),  where  wise  men  came  to  read,  philoso] 
to  discuss,  orators  and  poets  to  recite  their  prose  and  verse, 
were  the  baths  of  Garacalla.*    In  these  there  were  not  less 
sixteen  hundred  rooms  for  baths,  all  separate,  and  adorned 
precious  marbles.    I  hey  were  approached  by  a  royal  road, 
were  surrounded  by  porticoes ;  the  emperor  himself  had  a 
in  it,  and  a  private  bath.  Many  masterpieces  have  been  discovc 
here.    The  Hercules  of  Glycon,  the  Flora  and  the  Toro  Fa 
were  found  in  its  ruins.   Baths  of  granite  and  basalt,  with  oi 
treasures  have  been  discovered  within  its  walls.    Next  to 
Colosseum  no  ruins  afford  a  greater  idea  of  the  magnificenc 
the  structures  of  Imperial  Bome.    Size,  grandeur,  and  solic 
with,  however,  a  want  of  taste  in  the  ornamentation  and 
details,  were  the  chief  characteristic  features  of  Boman 
tecture.    These  thermae  were  begun  in  212  a.d.,  by  Ci 
extended  by  Heliogabalus,  and  completed  by  Alexander  Sevc 
and  could  accommodate  one  thousand  bathers  at  once, 
following  is  Mr.  Fergusson's  description  of  them.    "  The  gene 
plan  of  the  whole  enclosure  was  a  square  of  about  1150  feet 
way,  with  a  bold,  but  graceful  curvilinear  projection  on 

*  See  plan. 
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sides,  containing  porticoes,  gymnasia,  lecture  rooms,  and  other 
halls  for  exercise  of  mind  and  body.  In  the  rear  were  the 
reservoirs  to  contain  ihe  requisite  supply  of  water,  and  below 
them  the  hyjxxjaust  or  furnace,  by  which  it  was  warmed  with  a 
degree  of  scientific  skill  we  hardly  give  the  Eomans  of  that  age 
credit  for.  Opposite  to  this  and  facing  the  street  was  one  great 
portico  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  building,  into  which 
opened  a  range  of  apartments  meant  apparently  to  be  used  as 
private  baths,  which  extend  also  some  way  up  each  side.  In 
front  of  the  hyi)ocaust,  facing  the  north-east,  was  a  semi-circus, 
or  theatrtdium,  630  feet  long,  where  youths  performed  their 
exercises,  or  contended  for  prizes. 

These  parts  were,  however,  merely  the  accessories  of  the 
establishment  surrounding  the  garden,  in  which  the  principal 
building  was  placed.  This  was  a  rectangle  730  feet  by  380  feet, 
with  a  projection  covered  by  a  dome  on  the  south-western  side. 
There  were  two  small  courts  (H  H)  included  in  the  block,  but 
nearly  the  whole  of  the  rest  appears  to  have  been  roofed  over. 

In  the  centre  was  a  great  hall  (0)  82  feet  wide  by  170  feet  in 
length,  and  roofed  by  an  intersecting  vault,  in  three  compart- 
ments, springing  from  eight  great  pillars.  This  opened  into  a 
smaller  apartment  at  each  end  of  rectangular  form,  and  then 
again  into  two  other  semicircular  halls,  forming  a  splendid 
suite  460  feet  in  length.  This  central  room  is  generally  con- 
sidered as  the  tepidarium,  or  warmed  apartments,  having  four 
warm  baths  opening  out  of  it.  On  the  north-east  side  was  the 
natatio,  or  plunge  bath  (0)  probably  tepid,  a  room  of  nearly  the 
same  dimensions  and  design  as  the  central  one.  On  the  side 
opposite  to  this  was  the  circular  apartment  (A),  covered  by  the 
dome  above-mentioned,  which  from  its  situation,  and  the  open- 
ness of  its  arrangements,  must  have  contained  a  cold  bath  or 
baths.  There  are  four  other  rooms  on  this  side,  which  seem 
also  to  have  been  cold  baths. 

Diocletian  erected  baths  on  the  Quirinal,  and  Titus  on  the 
Esquiline.  They  are  inferior,  however,  in  size  and  magnificence 
to  those  of  Oaracalla.  The  baths  of  Titus  are  remarkable  for 
the  exquisite  frescoes  which  were  painted  on  its  walls,  and  have 
heen  imitated  by  Baphael.  Agrippa  also  erected  baths.  Eemains 
of  them  have  been  found  in  the  rear  of  the  Pantheon.  The 
site  of  the  baths  of  Nero  is  uncertain.  The  baths  of  Pompeii 
are  built  on  a  smaller  scale,  such  as  would  be  suited  to  a 
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pioTinoial  tovn.  The  Bomans  earned  the  laznrionfi  praotioe  of  < 
batiuDg  into  their  lemoteet  proTiuces.  Bemaiiu  of  Boman  baths  | 
are  found  in  Bereral  ptirta  of  Fnnoe  and  England. 


Teiukphal  Abohes. — Trimnphal  arches  were  Btmctnres  pecu- 
liar to  the  Bomana.  They  generally  condsted  of  arches  erected 
at  the  entrance  of  dtiee,  actoae  streets,  loidgea,  and  public 
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loads^  in  honour  of  yictorions  generals  or  emperors,  or  in  com- 
memoration of  some  remarkable  event.  At  Rome  they  weie 
generally  placed  in  the  way  along  which  the  triumphal  proces- 
sion passed  to  the  Capitol.  Sometimes  temporary  arches  were 
erected  during  the  triumph,  and  the  more  durable  afterwards. 
The  more  simple  structures  had  but  a  single  arch,  decorated 
with  Corinthian  columns,  such  as  the  arch  of  Titus  at  Rome ; 
that  of  Verona  has  two  arches,  and  seems  to  have  served  as 
gates  to  the  town.  In  those  with  three  arches,  the  two  lateral 
arches  are  smaller  than  the  middle  one ;  such  is  that  of  Con- 
stantine  at  Rome.  The  arches  of  this  kind  were  surmounted 
by  a  very  lofty  attic,  which  bore  inscriptions,  sometimes  bas- 
reliefs,  and  also  supported  triumphal  cars,  equestrian  statues. 
Its  spandrels  were  ornamented  with  Victories  bearing  palms. 
The  bas-reliefs  represented  the  arms  of  the  conquered  enemies, 
trophies  of  every  kind,  and  even  the  monuments  of  art  which 
had  adorned  the  trimnphal  procession.  When  the  conqueror 
in  the  triumphal  procession  passed  imder  the  middle  arch,  a 
figure  of  victory,  attached  by  cords,  placed  a  crown  on  his  head. 
When  a  triumphal  arch  was  erected  as  a  monument  of  grati- 
tude, or  in  commemoration  of  some  event,  and  not  in  honour  of 
a  conqueror,  no  remains  of  trophies  or  military  symbols  are  to 
be  found  on  them.  There  are  a  number  of  triumphal  arches 
still  remaining.  The  principal  are : — 1.  The  arch  of  Drusus  is 
considered  the  oldest  triumphal  arch  in  Rome,  and  was  erected 
by  the  senate  to  Nero  Claudius  Drusus^  father  of  the  emperor 
Claudius.  It  is  a  single  arch,  built  chiefly  of  travertine,  with 
cornices  of  marble  and  two  marble  columns  on  each  side,  of  the 
ocHnposite  order.  2.  The  arch  of  Titus,  the  most  elegant  of  all 
the  triumphal  arches,  was  erected  by  the  senate  and  the  people 
in  honour  of  Titus,  to  commemorate  the  conquest  of  Jerusalem 
(aj>.  70),  and  was  dedicated  to  him  under  his  successor  Domi- 
tian  in  81,  as  the  inscription  (the  term  divus  being  only  applied 
to  a  deceased  emperor)  on  the  side  next  the  Colosseum,  records : 
"  Senatus  populusque  Romanus  divo  Tito  divi  Vespasiani  Alio 
Vespasiano  Augusto."  It  consists  of  a  single  arch  of  white 
marble,  with  fluted  columns  of  the  composite  order  on  each  side. 
2.  Some  of  the  vessels  and  ornaments  which  belonged  to.  the 
Temple  at  Jerusalem,  and  which  were  carried  in  the  triumphal 
procession,  appear  on  one  of  the  bas-reliefs  in  the  interior  of  the 
ardu    On  the  opposite  bas-relief  the  emperor  is  represented  in 
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a  car,  drawn  by  four  horses,  attended  by  senators,  and  crowned 
with  laurel.  In  the  centre  of  the  Tatdt  of  the  arch  is  a  baft- 
relief  representing  the  apotheosis  of  Titns.  8.  The  arch  of 
Septimins  Seyeros.  This  arch  was  erected  in  honour  of  Septi- 
mius  and  his  two  sons,  Garacalla  and  G^ta,  to  commemorate  two 
triumphs  over  the  Farthians  (a.d.  205).  On  the  sammit  stood 
a  car,  drawn  by  six  horses  abreast,  containing  the  statues  of  the 
emperor  and  his  sons,  as  represented  on  coins.  This  arch  stands 
at  the  foot  of  the  Capitol.  It  is  of  white  marble,  and  consists  of 
one  large  arch,  with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  with  a  lateral 
communication  &om  one  to  the  other.  It  is  ornamented  with 
eight  fluted  composite  pillars,  and  has  bas-reliefs  on  each  front. 
4.  The  arch  of  Constantine  was  erected  by  the  senate  in  honour 
of  Gonstantine's  victory  over  Maxentius.  This,  the  largest  and 
most  imposing  of  the  arches  in  Rome,  consists  of  one  large  arch, 
with  a  smaller  one  on  each  side,  and  is  ornamented  with  eight 
Corinthian  columns,  surmounted  by  statues  of  Dacian  captives. 
The  bas-reliefs  with  which  it  is  decorated  are  supposed  to  have 
come  from  an  arch  of  Trajan,  which  stood  in  his  forum.  It 
stands  between  the  CoBlian  and  the  Palatine  hills,  near  the  Colos- 
seum, and  was  built  in  the  Via  Triumphalis.  5.  The  so-called 
arch  of  Janus  was  probably  not  a  triumphal  arch.  There  is  no 
certainty  with  regard  to  the  date  or  purpose  of  this  arch.  Of 
arches  bmlt  to  commemorate  remarkable  events,  we  may  notice, 
in  particular,  that  of  Trajan,  on  the  mole  at  Ancona.  It  was 
erected  by  the  senate  and  people,  a.d.  115,  in  honour  of  Trajan, 
for  having,  at  his  own  expense,  constructed  the  mole,  and  having 
thus  rendered  the  port  safer  to  navigators.  Another  arch 
erected  by  the  senate  and  people  to  Tngan  at  Beneventmn,  when 
he  repaired  the  Via  Appia,  is  not  only  remarkable  for  its  excel- 
lent preservation,  but  also  as  affording,  perhaps,  the  best  speci« 
men  of  Soman  workmanship  existing.  It  is  53  feet  high.  It 
consists  of  a  single  arch  of  Parian  marble,  and  is  entire  with  the 
exception  of  part  of  the  cornice ;  both  its  sides  are  adorned  with 
four  Corinthian  pillars  raised  on  high  pedestals.  The  frieze  and 
panels,  as  well  as  the  interior  of  the  arch,  are  covered  with  rich 
sculpture,  representing  Trajan's  achievements  and  his  apothe* 
osis.  The  figures  are  in  alto-relievo  and  exquisitely  executed. 
Triumphal  arches  have  been  erected  in  several  parts  of  the 
Roman  empire.  Many  are  to  be  found  in  various  parts  of  Italy, 
at  Aquino,  Aosta,  Susa,  Rimini,  Pola  in  Istria ;  several  in  the 
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south  of  Fiance,  of  which  the  most  remarkahle  are  those  of 
Orange,  Nismes,  Saint  Chamas,  Saintes — the  latter  two  are  built 
on  bridges.  They  also  are  met  with  in  Macedonia,  Athens, 
Syria,  and  in  Barbary ;  in  Egypt  also,  at  Antinoe,  there  is  a  gate 
which  is  considered  a  triumphal  arch. 

AooBJS. — ^In  Grecian  cities  the  agora  was  the  centre  both  of 
political  and  social  life.  It  was  here  that  the  assemblies  of  the 
X)eople  were  originally  held,  and  it  was  not  till  the  riper  years  of 
Athenian  history  that  a  separate  place,  the  Fnyx,  was  set  apart 
for  them.  It  was^in  and  about  the  agora,  as  being  the  heart  of 
the  city,  that  the  legislative  chambers,  the  courts  of  law,  and  the 
other  establishments  for  conducting  the  public  business,  were 
placed ;  and  from  this  cause,  as  well  as  from  the  largest  resort 
for  purposes  of  traffic,  the  agora  became  the  seat,  not  only  o{  the 
finest  public  buildings,  but  also  of  the  principal  monuments 
erected  in  honour  of  public  men.  The  open  space  was  enclosed 
by  porticoes  or  colonnades,  divided  into  separate  parts  for  the 
various  occupations  which  were  pursued  in  it,  and  adorned 
with  statues,  altars,  and  temples.  The  agora  at  Athens  lay 
at  the  north-west  foot  of  the  Acropolis;  it  formed. a  parallelo- 
gram of  about  350  yards  in  length  from  east  to  west,  and  250  in 
breadth  from  north  to  south.  On  the  south  side  were  the 
2Toa  BcuriX^cor,  or  Boyal  Portico,  so  called,  apparently,  because 
the  archon  basileus  took  his  seat  in  it  during  his  year  of  office. 
Next  followed  the  Metroimi,  or  temple  of  the  mother  of  the  gods. 
Near  it  was  the  Bouleuterium,  or  senate  house  of  the  five  hun- 
dred. In  the  Agora  was  the  altar  of  the  twelve  gods.  Like  the 
umbilicus  in  the  Roman  forum,  it  appears  to  have  been  the 
standard  point  for  measuring  distances. 

FoBA. — An  important  feature  in  a  Eoman  city  or  town  is  the 
ForuuL  In  the  early  ages  of  Eome  one  open  space  probably 
served  for  all  the  public  meetings  of  the  people,  whether  for  the 
purposes  of  traffic,  for  the  administration  of  justice,  or  for  meet- 
ings to  deliberate  upon  public  aflEairs.  As  wealth  and  splen- 
dour increased,  and  business  became  more  complicated,  it 
was  found  inconvenient  to  have  so  many  different  occupations 
carried  on  together,  and  two  classes  of  fora  arose— dvilia,  those 
devoted  to  the  purposes  of  a  place  of  assembly,  and  venalia, 
mere  markets. 
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VitruTius  has  laid  down  mies  for  the  plan  of  a  Fomm  Oivilei 
According  to  him  it  should  be  of  an  oblong  form,  the  breadth 
being  about  two-thirds  of  the  length.  Adjoining  the  forum 
should  be  situated  the  basilica,  and  around  it  the  public  build- 
ings, temples,  porticoes,  and  shops.  The  basilica  was  a  court 
of  justice ;  it  was  also  used  as  an  exchange,  Vitruvius  directs 
that  it  should  be  placed  in  the  warmest  side  of  the  forum,  so 
that  the  merchants  might  assemble  there  in  winter,  without 
being  inconvenienced  by  the  cold.  According  to  Vitruvius,  the 
treasury,  prisons,  and  curia,  should  also  adjoin  the  forum.  The 
curia  was  the  council  house,  where  the  senate  and  chief  magis- 
trates met  to  consult  and  deliberate. 

The  Boman  forum  was  destined  for  the  transaction  of  public 
business.  Here  the  comitia  were  held,  here  the  orators  harangued, 
and  through  it  the  triumphal  processions  passed  on  their  way 
to  the  Capitol.  Its  shape  was  that  of  an  irregular  parallelo- 
gram, extending  from  the  foot  of  the  Capitol  in  the  direction 
of  the  arch  of  Titus.  Its  length  was  630  feet  and  its  breadth 
varied  from  190  to  100  feet.  At  the  end  near  thejOapitol  were 
the  Bostra  or  Orator's  Tribune,  a  name  derived  from  the  iron 
prows  of  the  war-ships  of  Antium,  with  which  the  tribune  was 
adorned  after  the  capture  of  that  town  in  b.o.  388,  at  the 
north  end  of  which  was  the  Umbilicus  urbis  RomsB,  or  ideal 
centre  of  the  city  and  empire.  At  the  south  end  was  the- 
Milliarium  Aureum,  or  central  milestone,  from  which  the  great 
roads  diverged  to  the  several  gates  of  Home.  It  was  a  gilt 
marble  pillar  set  up  by  Augustus  in  b.o.  28.  The  most  impor- 
tant public  building  in  the  Forum  was  the  Curia  Hostilia,  the 
place  of  meeting  of  the  senate,  which  was  said  to  have  been 
erected  by  Tullus  Hostilius.  It  was  pulled  down  by  JuUu9 
CsBsar.  A  new  building  was  erected  by  Augustus  partly  on  its 
site,  and  was  called  the  Curia  Julia. 

The  celebrated  temple  of  Janus,  which  had  its  doors  open 
during  war,  and  shut  during  -peace,  stood  in  front  of  the  Curia. 
Several  other  buildings  were  erected  at  different  periods  in  the 
Forum.  The  Basilica  Porcia  was  erected  on  the  north  side  by 
Cato  in  184.  In  179  followed  the  Basilica  Emilia,  and  in  169 
the  Basilica  Sempronia.  The  spacious  Basilica  Julia  was  erected 
by  Julius  CsBsar  on  the  south  side  of  the  Forimi.  In  the  course 
of  time  a  number  of  temples,  public  buildings,  and  monuments 
were  erected  along  the  sides  of  the  Forum.     The  open  space 
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IQ  the  centre  was  the  Comitinin,  where  the  legal  assemblies  of 
the  people  were  wont  to  be  held.  There  were  several  other  fora 
in  Boxne :  the  Fornm  Julinnij  of  Gsesar,  the  Fonim  Angnsti,  of 
Angostns^  were  built  as  the  old  forum  was  not  sufficient  for  the 
great  increase  of  public  business  which  had  taken  place.  The 
Forum  of  Trajan,  built  by  the  eihperor  Trajan  after  the  designs 
of  Apollodorus,  was  the  most  splendid  of  all  the  fora.  It  was  a 
large  rectangular  court,  surrounded  with  porticoes,  haying  a 
double  row  of  columns,  and  comprehending  a  basilica,  two 
libraries,  and  a  splendid  temple  with  its  eaiclosure.  The  column 
of  Trajan  was  in  the  centre  of  a  court  adjoining  the  Basilica 
Ulpia  in  this  Forum.  The  Forum  of  Vespasian  had  in  its 
centre  the  magnificent  temple  of  Peace,  dedicated  by  Vespasian 
in  A.D.  75,  four  years  after  the  triumph  he  celebrated  in  com- 
memoration of  the  capture  of  Jerusalem,  on  which  occasion  the 
building  had  been  begun.  A  smaller  forum  was  that  of  Nerva, 
also  called  Transitorium.  Although  these  buildings  of  the  em- 
perors were  called  fora,  yet  they  were  in  no  respect  similar  in 
arrangement  to  the  old  Forum.  Each  had  its  temple  in  the 
centre  of  a  walled  court  surrounded  with  porticoes,  and  re- 
sembled a  Greek  temple  with  its  sacred  enclosure  more  than  an 
open  market  place  with  buildings  of  different  kinds  standing 
round  it.  The  tribunals  were  placed  and  the  courts  of  justice 
held  either  in  the  temples,  or  in  the  hemicycles,  and  the  offices 
of  business  for  bankers,  notaries,  goyemment  officials,  or  mer- 
chants, were  under  the  arcades  which  ran  round  the  court. 
The  other  fora  in  Bome,  were  Fora  Venalia,  only  market-places, 
such  as  the  forum  boarium,  the  cattle  market ;  forum  olitorium, 
tiiey^etable  market ;  forum  piscatorium,  the  fish  market.  The 
forum  at  Pompeii  illustrates  the  plan  laid  down  by  Vitruyius, 
It  is  of  an  oblong  form ;  at  one  end  are  the  curia,  prisons  and 
treasury,  at  the  other  end  the  temple  of  Jupiter;  at  the  sides  are 
the  basilica,  the  temples  of  Venus  and  Mercury,  a  granary,  a 
ohalcidicum,  and  the  whole  was  surrounded  by  porticoes. 

Section  Vin.— PUBLIC  AND  MILITABY  EOADS— 

BRIDGES— GATEWAYS— AQUEDUCTS. 

PuBUO  AHD  MiLiTABY  BoADS. — Frcqueut  intercourse  between 
different  nations  led  to  the  necessity  of  finding  means  of  com- 
munication, and  thus  recourse  was  had  to  the  plan  of  laying 
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down  and  conBtmcting  roads.  All  nations  oonstracted  them 
with  more  or  less  solidity  and  x)erfection.  Boads  and  pathways 
haye  been  constmcted  in  Egypt  .with  much  care;  bnt  it  seems 
that  the  Greeks  did  not  give  that  attention  to  the  laying  down 
of  public  roads  which  would  haye  rendered  them  useful  and 
conyenient.  The  public  roads  site  among  the  things  which  Strabo 
mentions  as  haying  been  neglected  by  the  Greeks:  no  people 
equalled  the  Romans  in  this  kind  of  public  constructions^  which 
were  mainly  formed  to  fetcilitate  military  moyements.  All  the 
works  of  the  Romans, —  their  rQads,  their  aqueducts,  their 
bridges — speak  plainly  of  their  practical,  utilitarian  spirit.  The 
inyention  of  payed  roads  was  borrowed  from  the  Carthaginians 
by  the  Bomans. 

BoMAK  Boads. — Bome  was  the  central  point  to  which  all 
roads  conyerged,  by  numerous  branches  which  thus  united  the 
most  remote  proyinces.  In  the  early  ages  of  the  republic,  the 
construction  and  superintendence  of  the  roads  were  committed 
to  the  censors.  Augustus  gaye  particular  care  to  the  construc- 
tion of  roads;  he  established  messengers  and,  later,  couriers. 
The  Bomans  laid  out  their  roads  in  a  straight  line,  and  avoided 
all  winding  by  filling  up  yalleys,  lowering  eleyations,  timnelling 
rocks  and  mountains,  and  building  bridges.  Two  trenches 
(sulci)  in  the  first  place  indicated  the  breadth  of  the  road,  the 
loose  earth  between  the  trenches  was  then  remoyed,  and  this  ex- 
cayation  as  far  as  the  solid  ground  (gremium)  was  filled  with 
materials  to  the  height  fixed  on  for  the  roa<L  Some  Boman 
roads  were  near  twenty  feet  oyer  the  solid  ground.  The  lowest 
course,  the  stattimen,  was  composed  of  small  stones ;  the  second, 
called  the  rudm,  was  a  mass  of  broken  stones  cemented  with' 
lime;  the  third,  the  nticleus,  was  composed  of  a  mixture  of  lime, 
clay,  fragments  of  brick  and  pottery  beaten  together;  on  this 
was  placed  the  fourth  course,  the  summum  dorsum,  composed  of 
a  payimentum  of  flat  stones,  selected  for  their  hardness,  cut 
into  irregular  polygons,  and  sometimes  into  rectangular  slabs. 
When  the  fourth  course,  or  payement,  was  not  put  on,  the  sur- 
face was  a  mixture  of  pounded  grayel  and  Ume.  The  ordinary 
breadth  of  the  pnncipal  Boman  roads  was  from  thirteen  to 
fifteen  feet.  It  was  diyided  into  three  parts,  the  middle,  some- 
what larger,  was  payed  and  slightly  curyed;  the  two  lateral 
parts  were  coyered  with  grayel ;  some  roads,  howeyer,  were  only 
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eight  feet  wide.  Foot  paths  (margines,  umbones)  were  raised 
upon  each  side  and  strewed  with  grayel.  On  the  principal  roads 
there  were  frequently  to  be  seen  temples,  arches  of  triumph, 
villas^  and  especially  sepulchral  monuments,  which  recalled  to 
the  passers-by  the  memory  of  illustrious  men,  or  of  memorable 
events. 

We  shall  now  mention  the  principal  military  roads,  which  were 
the  means  of  communication  between  Eome  and  the  provinces, 

L  The  Via  Appia,  or  Kegina  Viarum,  was  commenced  b.o.  312, 
by  Appius  Claudius  Csecus,  the  censor.  It  commenced  at  the 
Porta  Capena,  passed  through  Aricia,  Tres  TabemsB,  Appii 
Forum,  Terracina,  Fundi,  FormisB,  MintumsB,  Sinuessa,  Casi- 
hnnm,  and  terminated  at  Capua ;  it  was  afterwards  prolonged 
through  Calatia  and  Caudium  to  Beneventum,  and  thence, 
through  Venusia,  Tarentum,  and  Uria,  to  Brundusium ;  this  ex- 
tension being  made,  it  is  said,  by  Trajan.  It  became  not  only  the 
great  line  of  communication  with  Southern  Italy,  but  with 
Greece,  and  with  the  most  remote  eastern  possessions  of  Bome. 
At  Brundusium  there  was  a  magnificent  port,  which  was  the 
principal  xx)int  of  communication  with  Greece.  This  road  was 
famous  for  the  number,  beauty  and  richness  of  the  sepulchral 
monuments  with  which  its  sides  were  lined.  A  number  of  them, 
extending  for  over  eight  miles  beyond  the  tomb  of  Csecilia  Metella, 
have  been  lately  discovered  and  brought  to  light  by  the  energy 
and  skill  of  the  late  Commendatore  Canina. 

n.  Via  Latina.  This  road  issued  from  the  Porta  Capena. 
It  also  led  to  Beneventum,  but  kept  more  inland  than  the  Via 
Appia.  It  passed  through  Anagnia,  Frusino,  Aquiaum,  Casi- 
num,  Yenafrum,  and  joined  the  Via  Appia  at  Beneventum* 
Several  tombs,  painted  with  great  elegance  and  taste,  have 
been  lately  discovered  on  this  road,  about  two  miles  from  Bome. 

UL  Via  Labicana.  It  commenced  at  the  Porta  Esquilina^  it 
passed  Labicum,  and  joined  the  Via  Latina  at  the  station  ad 
Bivium  about  thirty  miles  from  Eome. 

IV.  Via  Prsenestina,  formerly  Via  Gabina,  began  at  the  Porta 
Esquilina.  It  passed  Gabii  and  Prseneste,  and  then  merged  in 
the  Via  Latina  below  Anagnia. 

V.  Via  Tiburtuia,  so  called  from  its  leading  to  Tibur  or 
Tivoli.      It  issued  from  the  gate  of  the  same  name.     It  was 
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contmued  from  Tibnr,  through  the  country  of  the  Sabines^  to 
Adria  under  the  name  of  the  Via  Valeria. 

VI.  Via  Nomentana,  so  called  from  its  leading  to  Nomentum, 
a  Sabine  town.  It  began  originally  at  the  Porta  Collina,  and 
afterwards  from  the  Porta  Nomentana.  It  crossed  the  Anio 
about  three  miles  from  Bome,  and  joined  the  Via  Salaria  at 
Eretum.  This  road  was  also  called  Ficulnensis,  from  Pidulnea, 
another  town  of  the  Sabines,  the  situation  of  which  has  been 
lately  discoyered,  about  seven  miles  from  the  Porta  Nomentana. 

VII.  Via  Salaria.  It  ran  from  the  Porta  Salaria,  so  called 
from  the  circumstance  of  the  Sabines  coming  for  salt,  which 
gave  the  name  to  the  road  also.  It  traversed  the  Sabine  and 
Picenian  country  to  Keate  and  Asculum  Picenum.  It  then  pro- 
ceeded towards  the  coast,  which  it  followed  until  it  merged  in 
the  Via  Flaminia  at  Ancona. 

VIII.  Via  Flaminia.  It  b^an  from  the  Porta  Flaminia  (del 
Popolo).  It  was  commenced  in  the  censorship  of  C.  Flaminius 
and  L.  iEmilius  Papus,  u.c.  533.  It  went  by  Ocriculum  (Otriooli), 
Interamna  (Temi),  Fanum  FortunsB  (Fano),  to  Ariminnm 
(Eimini).  Then  the  Via  iEmilia  began,  which  was  constructed 
u.c.  667,  when  M.  -^Emilius  Lepidus  was  consul.  It  passed  by 
Bononia  (Bologna),  Parma,  Placentia,  Mediolanum  (Milan),  Brixia 
(Brescia),  Verona,  Patavium  (Padua),  to  Aquileia.  The  Via 
Cassia  struck  off  from  the  Via  Flaminia  near  the  Pons  Milvius 
(Ponte  MoUe).  It  passed  near  Veii,  and  then  traversed  Etruria, 
until  it  joined  the  Via  Aurelia  at  Luna. 

IX.  Via  Aurelia.  It  issued  from  the  Porta  Aurelia,  and  aj)- 
preached  the  sea  at  Alsium  (Palo),  and  then  went  along  the 
Etruscan  and  Ligurian  coast.  It  extended  as  far  as  GauL  Via 
Vitellia  also  issued  from  the  Porta  Aurelia. 

X.  Via  Portuensis.  It  ied  from  the  Porta  Portuensis  to  the 
Portus  Trajani,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Tiber.  A  branch  of  this 
road  is  called  the  Via  Campana. 

XI.  Via  Ostiensis.  It  issued  from  the  Porta  Ostiensis ;  keep- 
ing the  left  baifk  of  the  Tiber,  it  led  to  Ostia,  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Tiber.  TheVia  Ardeatina  and  the  Via  Laurentina  branched 
off  from  this  road  at  a  short  distance  from  Bome.  The  first  led 
to  Ardea,  the  second  to  Laurentum.  The  Via  Severiana  was  a 
continuation  of  the  Via  Ostiensis,  along  the  coast  through  Lau- 
rentum, Antium,  Circeii,  to  Terracina. 
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BsiDOSs. — It  is  evident  that  bridges,  at  the  early  periods  of 
Greece,  were  never  used,  as  well  from  the  smallness  of  the  rivers 
as  from  their  almost  total  ignorance  of  the  use  of  the  arch.  If 
any  bridge  was  used,  it  is  probable  that  it  was  built  entirely  of 
wood,  being  nothing  more  than  a  wooden  platform,  supported 
upon  stone  piers  at  each  extremity.  Mr.  Newton  mentions  an 
ancient  bridge  near  Cnidus,  which  he  considers  to  be  Hellenic. 
It  is  formed  by  horizontal  courses  of  stone  approaching  each 
other  gradually,  and  converging  at  the  apex  into  an  acute  angle, 
instead  of  a  curvilinear  arch.  The  roadway  over  this  bridge  is 
24  feet  wide.  It  is  built  of  blue  limestone  of  moderate  size,  and 
the  masonry  is  certainly  Hellenic.  At  the  isthmus  of  Corinth, 
near  to  the  Hieron,  is  a  bridge  of  unquestioned  Hellenic  work 
with  a  true  arch. 

Soman. — The  earliest  bridges  of  the  Bomans  were  of  timber, 
such  was  that  which  joined  the  Janiculum  to  the  Mons  Aven- 
tinus^  called  the  Pons  Sublicius  from  the  beams  (sublices)  of 
which  it  was  composed.  The  Bomans  were  the  first  people  "who 
availed  themselves  of  their  knowledge  of  the  arch  to  apply  it  to  the 
construction  of  bridges.  They  were  thus  enabled  to  erect  struo- 
tores  on  the  grandest  scale,  and  of  such  solidity  that  many  still 
remain  at  the  present  day  in  the  Boman  provinces  to  attest  their 
strength  and  utility.  The  passage  way  of  the  Boman  bridge 
was  divided  into  three  parts :  the  centre  one,  for  horses  and  car- 
rii^es,  was  denominated  agger  or  iter ;  and  the  raised  footpaths 
on  each  side  (decursoria),  which  were  enclosed  by  parapet  walls. 
We  shall  now  mention  the  principal  bridges  in  Bome,  and  some 
of  the  most  remarkable  in  the  provinces.  Eight  bridges  across 
the  Tiber  are  enumerated  by  P.  Victor  as  belonging  to  the  city 
of  Bome. 

L  Pons  Sublicius,  This  was  the  first  bridge  ever  constructed 
in  Bome.  It  was  so  called  from  Sublices,  a  Yolscian  term  for  the 
wooden  beams  of  which  it  was  built.  It  was  erected  by  Ancus 
Martins,  and  became  celebrated  for  the  feat  of  Horatius  Cocles. 
It  was  destroyed  by  a  great  fiood  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.* 

*  It  has  been  commonly  assumed  that  the  stone  piers  now  visible  in  the 
bed  of  the  river  near  the  foot  of  the  Aventine,  belonged  to  the  Sublician 
bridge.  But  this  seems  very  anlikely,  as  the  Sublician  bridge  was  always 
constructed  of  wood  and  supported  on  piles.    The  most  probable  account 
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n.  Pons  iEmilins.*  It  was  begun  by  M.  FnMus  NobQior 
and  M.  iEmilins  Lepidns,  u.o.  574,  and  finished  by  Scipio- 
Africanns  and.L.  Mummius,  u.c.  611.  The  bridge  was  named 
after  M.  ^milins  Lepidus  as  Fontifex  Maximns.  It  afterwards 
bore  the  name  Pons  Lapidins,  from  being  the  first  stone  bridge 
built  over  the  Tiber.  Some  antiquaries  have  also  called  it  Pons 
Senatorius.  A  few  arches  still  remain.  It  is  now  called  Ponte 
Botto. 

m.,  rV.  Pons  Eabricius  and  Pons  Cestius  connected  the  Insula 
Tiberina  with  the  opposite  sides  of  the  river.  The  Pons  Fabricins 
was  built  by  L.  Fabricius,  in  the  year  of  Borne  692.  It  was  also 
called  Tarpeius.  It  is  now  called  the  Ponte  Quattro  Gapi.  It 
consists  of  two  large  arches  and  a  smaller  one  between  tbem, 
through  which  the  water  runs  when  it  is  very  high.  The  Pons 
Cestius  leads  out  of  the  island  towards  the  Janiculum.  Who 
Cestius  was^  from  whom  the  bridge  takes  its  name,  is  unknown. 

V.  Pons  Aurelius  or  Janiculensis.  The  date  of  this  bridge 
is  unknown.  Some  ascribe  it  to  Trajan,  some  to  Antoninus  Pins. 
It  is  now  called  Ponte  Sisto. 

YI.  Pons  Triumphahs,  so  called  because  the  generals  who  bad 
conquered  in  the  north  and  west  of  Bome  passed  over  this  bridge 
in  triumphal  procession  on  their  way  to  the  Capitol.  It  was  also 
called  Pons  Yaticanus  and  Neronianus,  as  it  led  to  the  Vatican 
and  the  gardens  of  Caligula  and  Nero.  When  the  water  of  the 
Tiber  is  low  the  ruins  of  this  bridge  may  be  seen  at  the  bend  of 
the  river  just  below  the  Ponte  St.  Angelo. 

YII.  Pons  Mima  was  built  by  the  emperor  Adrian  as  an 
approach  to  his  mausoleum.  Medals  of  Adrian  represent  it 
nearly  as  we  see  it  at  the  present  day,  for  it  has  come  down  to 
the  present  time  nearly  perfect.  It  consists  of  three  large  arches 
of  equal  size,  and  a  smaller  one  on  each  side.  It  is  now  called 
Ponte  St.  Angelo. 


which  can  be  given  of  these  ruined  piers,  is  that  they  belonged  to  the 
bridge  of  Probus,  mentioned  by  the  catalogue  of  the  Curiosum,  last  in 
order  of  the  eight  bridges. — Burn,  Rome,  p.  263. 

*  The  name  Palatinus,  writes  Mr.  Burn,  commonly  given  by  the  Italian 
topographers  to  this  bridge,  is  not  found  in  the  genuine  text  of  the  notitia, 
but  is  an  insertion  of  the  Regionarii. 
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Vin.  Pons  Milvitis,  on  the  Via  Flaminia,  of  which  the  modern 
name,  Ponte  Molle,  is  evidently  a  corruption.  It  is  stated  to 
haye  been  built  by  -^milius  Scaurus,  who  was  censor  u.o.  644. 
It  was  repaired  by  Augustus.  Near  this  bridge  took  place  the 
celebrated  battle  between  Mazentius  and  Constantine,  which 
decided  the  fate  of  the  Boman  empire,  a.d.  312. 

The  Pons  Namiensis,  on  the  Flaminian  way,  is  considered 
the  noblest  relic  of  the  imperial  times.  It  was  built  by  Augus- 
tus over  the  river  Nar,  near  Narni,  about  sixty  miles  from  Kome. 
It  originally  consisted  of  four  arches,  three  of  which  are  broken. 
The  height  of  the  arches  was  about  112  feet 

No  modem  bridge  can  equal  the  stupendous  construction  bmlt 
by  Trajan  over  the  Danube.  It  consisted  of  twenty  piers  of  stone, 
60  Boman  feet  broad  and  150  feet  high,  without  the  founda- 
tions, above  the  bed  of  the  river.  The  width  between  each  pier 
was  170  feet,  the  piers  were  united  by  arches  of  wood.  Another 
remarkable  Boman  bridge  is  that  at  Alcantara,  in  Spain.  It  was 
built  in  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.d.  108,  over  the  Tagus,  by  the 
architect  Caius  Julius  Lacer,  who  was  buried  near  his  work.  It 
consists  of  six  arches.  The  two  central  arches  are  about  100  feet 
span.  The  roadway  is  perfectly  level,  and  is  600  feet  long 
by  28  feet  wide.  It  is  140  feet  above  the  usual  level  of  the 
river. 

Etruscan, — Though  the  Etruscans  were  acquainted  with  the 
principle  of  the  arch,  bridges  are  rarely  met  with  in  Etruria. 
The  Ponte  della  Badia,  at  Vulci,  is  evidently  a  Boman  arch 
built  on  Etruscan  buttresses,  which  were  the  piers  of  the 
original  bridge,  and  which  may  have  been  connected  by  an 
horizontal  frame  of  wood- work. 

Gateways. — The  earliest  and  simplest  form  of  Grecian  or 
Etruscan  gateways,  or  entrances  to  cities,  was  the  earliest  known 
plan  or  attempt  at  an  arch,  which  was  by  sloping  the  jambs  and 
placing  a  long  block  of  stone  as  a  lintel  over  them ;  an  early 
instance  of  this  style  will  be  found  in  the  gateway  of  Segni. 
This  style  of  gateway  is  always  found  in  connection  with  the 
polygonal  style  of  masonry.  The  next  form  of  gateway  aA)pted 
was  that  which  was  generally  used  in  the  second  stage  of  the 
development  of  the  principle  of  the  arch,  which  was  formed  by 
placing  horizontal  courses  of  stones,  proj^ting  one  over  another, 

I 
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ftom  both  Bides,  till  tlte;  met  at  the  top,  and  then  cntting  the 
Bads  of  the  projecting  stones  in  a  carviliiiear  fonn,  as  ma;  be 
seen  in  a  gatewa;  at  Thoricus  in  Attica,  and  in  the  almoet 


identical  one  at  Arpino,*  This  style  of  gateway,  and  other 
similai  attempts  at  the  principle  of  the  arch,  are  always  in  con- 
nection with  those  walls  which  are  built  of  blocks  laid  in  hori- 


Egypt,  Greeee,  Italy,  Bod  other  pi 
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zontal  courses,  and  are  to  be  met  with  both  in  Etruria  and 
Greece,  for  there  was  a  correspondence  in  the  sequence  and 
development  of  styles  in  arches  and  walls  among  the  Etruscans 
and  Greeks.  The  more  perfectly  developed  form,  the  voussoired 
or  radiating  arch,  is  found  in  the  gateways  of  Yolterra,  Falleri, 
Pflostum,  and  Pompeii,  in  connection  with  the  regular  horizontal 
style  of  masonry. 

The  discovery  of  this  style  of  arch  is  generally  attributed  to 
Etmna ;  the  existence,  however,  of  semicircular  arches  in  Egypt, 
Nineveh,  and  Ethiopia,  of  an  ancient  date,  has  inclined  some 
antiquaries  to  contest  the  honour  of  originality  with  Etruria. 
It  is  not,  however,  inconsistent  with  the  independent  progress 
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of  development,  that  the  principle  of  the  arch  may  have  been 
worked  out  independently  by  the  Etruscans,  while  carrying  out 
and  following  up  the  development  of  that  principle  of  the  arch. 
The  earliest  arch  of  which  we  can  fix  the  date  in  Egypt  is  a  brick 
arch  of  elliptical  form,  8  feet  6  inches  span,  in  one  of  the  tombs 
of  the  queens,  bearing  the  name  of  Amenophis  I.,  and  dating 
back  to  1822  b.o.  Another  brick  arch  occurs  at  Thebes,  bearing 
the  name  of  Thotmes  III.  In  the  so-called  Campbell's  Tomb, 
near  the  Pyramids  of  the  supposed  date  of  about  660  b.g.,  of  the 

i2 


•  Col.  Man  in  hU  travels  in  Greece  gives  drawings  of  gateways  at  tbo 
riiina  of  <Eniwlje,  which  offer  a  distintt  gr^iilation  of  esjjeelients  for  cOTering 
in  snch  Btrnetures,  from  the  Eimple  flal  :irghitrnve  to  the  regularly  TBulted 
arch.  2,  S,  are  the  derelopmeDt  of  thi'  [iriociple.  4,  an  approiimatian  to 
the  perfect  arch. 
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,  tinie  of  FsammeticuB,  was  found  a  perfectly  formed  semiciTcnlar 
j  arch  of  brick,  but  it  is  not  Tonasoired  or  radiating,  the  bricks 
!  being  placed  longitadiuall;,  as  is  always  the  cbbo  in  Egyptian 
I  arches.  In  hie  reseorchee  at  Niinrond,La7ard  discovered  vaulted 

I  drains  and  chambeiB  below  the  north-west  and  south-west 
edifices,  which  were  consequently  as  old  as  the  eighth  or  ninth 
oentory  before  our  era.    They  were  of  both  circular  and  pointed 

forms  and  built  apparently  with  great  care  and  attention  to  the 

principles   of  the    arch.      The 

city  gates  at  Khorsabad  ' 

spanned  by  arches  <  ~ 
keular  form,  so  perfect  both  in 
■eonstraction  and  in  the  mode  in 
"  which  they  were  omament^d,  as 

to  prove  that  in  the  time  of  8ar- 

gon,  the  arch  was  a  usual  and 

well-understood  buildii^  expe- 
dient,   and    one    consequently 

which  we  may  justly  assume  to 

have  been  long  in  use.     The 

earhestexampleof  thevouBsoired 

or  radiating  stone  arch  in  Europe 

mentioned  in  history,  and  now 

extant,  is  that  of  the    Cloaca 

Mariroa,  at  Home,  constructed 

nnder  the  early  kings,  which  is  of 

undoubted  Etruscan  origin.    It 

is  in  three  rims,  and  shows  a  perfect  knowledge  of  the  principle 

of  the  arch.      Its  perfection,  as  Mr.  Dennis  remarks,  might  lead 
I    hb  to  suppose  a  long  previous  acquaintance  with  this  constmo- 
L  Hon.'    The  first  instance  of  the  application  of  the  arch  to  a 
f  bridge  appears  to  have  been  in  the  Pons  Palatinns. 
F      At  a  later  date,  some  cities  were  entered  by  double  gatee,  with 

*  On«  of  ike  finest  specimeni  of  an  aDcieat  arch  in  Etrurtn,  ig  that  on 
the  site  of  Qraviacx,  discoTered  by  Mr.  DenniB.  It  it  not  inferior  to  that 
of  the  Cloaca  Haiima  ia  epan,  being  sbont  14  feet,  while  the  masonry  is  oa 
a  much  larger  scale.  The  TOOSBoira  are  from  5  to  6  feet  in  depth,  thoM 
of  the  Cloaca  Uaiima  being  onlf  2}.  This  form  of  arch  is  common  to 
Etruria  with  many  other  parts  of  the  world,  bnt  common  neither  from 
direct  transmission  nor  from  common  origin,  but  because  in  all  timea 
and,  places  like  caoies  produce  tike  effects,  and  the  arch,  like  many  other 
things,  has  been  invented  over  and  over  again. 
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arches,  one  designed  for  caniages  entering,  and  the  other  for 
carnages  leaTing  the  cit;.  As  at  Como,  Verona,  and  in  a  magni- 
ficent example  at  Tieves.  In  other  jnetances,  as  at  Fompeii,  we 
find  on!;  one  arched  gate  for  carriages,  bat  a  smaller  one  at 
each  side  ctf  it  for  foot  paseengere. 

There  were  thirtj-one  gates  in  the  walls  of  Borne,  not  including 
those  in  the  wall  of  Bomnlns.  In  this  wall  there  were  three, 
the  ntimbei  prescribed  by  the  mles  of  the  Etmscan  religi<»i. 


1.  Porta  Mngonifl,  at  the  northern  slope  of  the  Palatine.  2,  P. 
Bomannle,  at  the  western  angle  of  the  hill.  3.  The  name  and 
position  of  the  third  gate  is  not  known. 

The  situationa  of  about  fourteen  gates  can  be  identified  in  tlie 
walls  of  SerriuB.  I.  Porta  Collina,  at  the  northern  extrexait^ 
of  the  Agger,  2.  P.  Viminalis,  in  the  centre  of  the  A^er 
3.  P.  Eaquilina,  on  the  site  of  the  arch  of  Qallienns,  whioli 
probabl;  replaced  it  4.  F.  Querqnetnlana,  south  of  the  Eaqoi- 
lina.  5.  P.  C<Blimontana,  on  the  Coeliau  hill.  6.  F.  Capeoa, 
one  of  the  most  celebrated  of  all  the  Boman  gates,  from  which 
issued  the  Yia  Appia.  The  situation  of  this  gate  has  been  clearly 
determined.  It  stood  at  the  sonth-west  fbot  of  the  Ccelitm,  oq 
the  spot  now  occupied  by  the  grounds  of  the  Villa  Uattei. 
7,  8.  P.  Saudusculana  and  P.  Noevia  lay  between  the  Cceliaa 
and  the  Aventine.  9.  F.  Uinncia,  on  the  south  of  the  Aventine. 
10.  P.  Trigemina,  on  the  north-west  of  the  ATentine,  near  the 
Tiber,    ill.  P.  Flumentana,  near  the  south-west  slope  of  the 
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Capitol^  close  to  the  Tiber.  12.  P.  Garmentalis,  at  the  foot  of 
the  sonth-west  elojpe  of  the  CapitoL  13.  P.  Batumena,  at  the 
northrweet  slope  of  the  Capitoline.  14.  P.  Fontinalis,  on  the 
west  slope  of  the  Quirinal.  According  to  Mr.  Bum,  the  Porta 
Triumphalis  was  situated  between  the  Porta  Flamentana  and 
Gannentalis.  It  was  kept  shut,  except  on  the  occasion  of  a 
triumphal  entry.    Of  these  gates  not  a  vestige  now  remains. 

In  the  Aurelian  walls  there  were  fourteen  gates,  most  of  which 
derived  their  names  from  the  roads  issuing  firom  them.  These 
were,  on  the  north  side :  1.  P.  Flaminia,  now  del  Popolo,  whence 
issued  the  Via  Flaminia.  2.  P.  Pinciana,  on  the  hill  of  the 
same  name.  8.  P.  Salaria,  extant  under  the  same  name,  but 
restored  in  modem  times.  4.  P.  Nomentana,  leading  to  the 
ancient  P.  Collma,  near  the  present  Porta  Pia.  On  the  east  side : 
5.  P.  Tibortina.  The  road  to  Tibur  (Tivoli)  issues  from  this  gate. 
It  is  now  Porta  Si  Lorenza  6.  P.  Pmnestina.  The  road  to 
Prsaneste  (Palestrina^  issues  from  this  gate.  It  is  now  Porta 
Maggiore.  On  the  south  side :  7.  P.  Asinaria,  on  the  site  of  the 
modem  Porta  St  Giovanni.  6.  P.  Metronis,  or  Metrovia,  which 
baa  now  disappeared,  probably  near  the  foot  of  the  Coelian  hill. 
9.  P.  Latina,  now  walled  up.  10.  P.  Appia,  now  Porta  San 
Sebastiano.  The  Via  Appia  which  commenced  at  the  Porta 
Oapena  of  the  wall  of  Servius  ran  through  this  gate.  11.  P. 
Ostiensis,  leading  to  Ostia,  now  Porta  San  Paolo.  On  the  west 
side :  12.  P.  Portuensis,  on  the  other  side  of  the  Tiber  near  the 
river,  from  which  issued  the  road  to  Portus.  18.  P.  Aurelia, 
on  the  west  slope  of  the  Janiculus,  now  Porta  S.  Pancrazio. 
14.  P.  Septimiana,  near  the  Tiber,  which  was  destroyed  by 
Alexander  YI. 

The  number  of  the  gates  of  Athens  is  unknown,  and  the 
position  of  many  of  them  uncertain:  but  the  following  list 
contains  the  most  important.*  On  the  west  side  were : — 1.  Dipy- 
lum  (AcirvXov,  more  anciently  Opiao-iai  or  KtpafUKai),  It  lead  from 
the  inner  Ceramicus  to  the  outer  Ceramicus,  and  to  the  Academy. 
The  Sacred  way  also  leading  to  Eleusis  issued  from  this  gate. 
It  is  the  only  gate  on  whose  site  anything  like  certainty  can  be 
pronounced.  2.  The  Sacred  Gate  (ai  'Upai  niikm),  supposed  to 
be  identical  with  the  Dipylum.  3.  The  Pirssan  Gate  (^  n€ipaiicri\ 
to  the  north  of  the  Nymph  hill,  leading  to  the  Piraeus.    4.  The 

♦  We  here  follow  Dr.  Dyer. 
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Knight's  Gate  (at  'iTmabts  ?r.),  probably  between  the  hill  of  the 
Nymphs  and  the  Pnyx.  6.  The  Melitian  Gate  (at  MeXirlbes  tt.),  so 
called  because  it  led  to  the  demns  Melite.  It  was  between  the 
Pnyx  and  the  Museum  hill.  On  the  south  side :  7.  The  Itonian 
Gate  (ol  *lTfi>j/iai  w.),  near  the  Ilissus,  where  the  road  to  Phalerum 
b^an.  8.  The  Diomean  Gate  (^  Ai6fi€ui  n.),  leading  to  Cynosarges 
and  the  demus  Diomea.  On  the  east  side :  9,  The  Gate  of  Dio- 
chares  (ai  Aioxdpovs  tt.),  leading  to  the  Lyceum.  On  the  north 
side :  10.  The  Achamian  Gate  (jai  ^AxapviKot  tt.),  leading  to  the 
demus  AchamsB. 

Aqueducts. — ^The  supply  of  water  in  the  Grecian  towns  in 
early  times  was  chiefly  from  springs  and  cisterns  hewn  in  the 
rock.  The  insufficiency  of  water  from  these  sources  led  to  the 
necessity  of  receiving  larger  supplies  through  tunnels  and  con- 
duits from  hills  near  the  towns.  In  Athens,  under  the  rule  of 
Pisistratus  (b.o.  560)  an  extensive  series  of  works  was  completed 
to  bring  water  from  the  hills  Hymettus,  Pentelicus,  and  Pames. 
From  Hymettus  were  two  conduits  passing  under  the  bed  of  the 
Ilissus,  and  the  most  part  of  the  course  was  cut  in  the  rock. 
Pentilicus,  richer  in  water,  supplied  another  conduit.  Outside 
Athens  those  two  conduits  met  in  a  large  reservoir,  from  which 
the  water  was  distributed  by  a  ramification  of  underground 
channels  throughout  the  city.  Aqueducts  were  scarcely  known- 
in  Greece  before  the  time  of  the  Eomans,  In  Italy,  in  early 
times,  constructions  for  the  conveyance  of  water,  consisted  of  an 
oblong  basin,  divided  into  several  chambers,  which  received  the 
water  of  a  spring,  and  then  distributed  it  by  pipes  (tubi,  fistulse) 
or  canals.  Of  these  there  is  an  example  at  Tusculum.  The 
basin  is  built  of  blocks  of  stone,  which,  along  the  sides,  overlap 
each  other,  till  they  meet  and  form  a  roof. 

At  a  later  period  aqueducts  were  used  by  the  Eomans.  Ee- 
mains  of  those  stupendous  structures  are  to  be  met  with  not 
only  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Eome,  but  also  throughout  the 
Eoman  provinces  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa.  They  were  appa- 
rent or  subterranean.  The  latter,  which  sometimes  traversed 
considerable  space,  and  were  carried  through  rocks,  contained 
pipes  (fistulse,  tubuli)  of  lead  or  terra  cotta,  frequently  marked 
either  with  the  name  of  the  potter,  or  the  name  of  the  consuls 
in  whose  time  it  was  laid  down.  At  convenient  points,  in  the 
course  of  these  aqueducts,  as  it  was  necessary  from  the  water 
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being  caavejei  through  pipes,  tlieie  were  reeervoira  {pisoiiin), 
in  which  the  water  m^ht  deposit  tmj  sediment  that  it  contained. 
VitniTJuB  has  given  mlee  for  the  layii^  down  of  pipes,  and  &a 
forming  reeervoirs.  The  apparent  aquedncts  were  built  on  the 
most  stnpendone  scale.  Hils  were  pierced  through  by  tnimels, 
and  Talleys  crossed  either  b;  solid  stibstractions  or  arches  of 
maeoni7,  according  to  the  height  required,  bringing  water  from 
sources  Tarying  from  thiitj  to  sixty  miles  in  distance.    At  one 
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period  of  the  history  of  Bome  no  less  than  twenty  aqueducts 
stretched  their  long  line  of  arches,  and  brought  aa  many  different 
streams  of  water,  across  the  wide  phun  or  Campagna  in  which  the 
city  stands.  For  the  most  part  they  were  tmilt  of  brick,  and  con- 
sisted  of  nearly  square  piers  running  up  to  the  same  height — a 
slight  and  uniform  declivity  being  necessarily  maintained— and 
connected  by  semicircular  arches,  over  which  the  conduit  (specua, 
canalis)  ran.  This  conduit  had  a  paved  or  tiled  floor,  and  waa 
enclosed  lateraUy  by  walls  of  brick  or  stone  lined  with  cement, 
and  with  a  transverse  arch,  or  by  a  simple  flat  coping  of  stone. 
The  wat«r  either  ran  directly  through  this  cmduit,  or  was 
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carried  through  pipes  laid  along  its  floor.  These  aqueducts 
were  either  simple,  double  or  triple,  according  as  they  were 
composed  of  a  single,  two,  or  three  tiers  of  arches.  At  the  ter- 
miQation  of  the  aqueduct,  within  the  city,  was  a  vast  reserroir 
called  castellum,  which  formed  the  head  of  the  water,  from 
which  it  was  conducted  through  pipes  into  smaller  reservoirs, 
and  thence  was  distributed  through  the  city,  thus  supplying 
the  public  fountains,  baths,  and  houses.  The  chief  castellum 
was,  externally,  a  highly  decorated  building.  The  so-called 
trophies  of  Marius,  at  Rome,  are  supposed  by  Piranesi  to  haye 
been  ornaments  of  a  castellum  or  reservoir  of  the  Aqua  Julia. 
Excavations  made  some  years  ago  seem  to  confirm  his  opinion. 
Bemains  of  works  of  art  found  near  the  castellnm  prove  that  it 
must  have  had  a  very  ornamental  exterior. 

We  shall  begin  our  enumeration  of  the  principal  aqueducts 
by  the  most  ancient  in  Bome.  Before  the  year  of  Borne,  441, 
the  city  was  supplied  with  water  from  the  Tiber  only.  In  that 
year  (b.o.  313)  Appius  Claudius,  the  censor,  constructed  an 
aqueduct  which  brought  water  from  a  distance  of  seven  miles; 
it  was  called  Aqua  Appia,  after  him.  It  began  to  the  left  of 
the  Via  PrsBnestina;  and,  according  to  Frontinus,  its  wlic^e 
course,  except  sixty  paces  near  the  Porta  Capena,  was  under 
ground.  This  last  portion  was  on  arches.  No  traces  of  it 
remain. 

The  Anio  Vetus  was  constructed  by  M.  Curius  Dentatns, 
B.C.  272,  and  was  finished  by  M.  Fulvius  Flaccus.  The  water  was 
derived  from  a  source  of  the  river  Anio,  near  Augusta,  twenty 
miles  beyond  Tibur,  and  about  forty-three  from  Bome.  It  was 
built  of  peperino  stone.  A  small  portion  of  this  aqueduct  is 
still  visible  outside  the  Porta  Maggiore. 

The  Aqua  Marcia  was  constructed  by  the  prsetor,  Q.  Marcins 
Bex,  by  command  of  the  senate,  b.o.  144.  It  had  its  source  in  a 
small  stream  which  runs  into  the  Anio,  not  far  from  the  present 
town  of  Subiaco,  about  thirty-seven  miles  from  Bome.  It  was 
repaired  by  Agrippa;  The  latter  portion  of  this  aqueduct  for 
about  six  nules  from  Bome  was  on  arches,  the  remaias  of  which 
form  one  of  the  most  interesting  features  of  the  Boman  Gam- 
pagna.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  excellence  and  wholesomeness 
of  its  water. 

The  Aqua  Tepula  was  constructed  by  Cneus  Servilius  Csepio 
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and  L.  CasBins  Longinus^  b.o.  127.    It  had  its  source  near  the 
tenth  milestone  on  the  Yia  Latina. 

The  Aqna  Julia  was  executed  by  Agrippa  in  his  sedileship, 
B.C.  33,  and  was  so  called  in  honour  of  Julius  CsBsar.  This 
aqueduct  was  a  union  of  three  streams:  the  Aqua  Marcia,  the 
Aqua  Tepula,  and  the  Aqua  Julia,  properly  so  called,  which  had 
its  source  two  miles  beyond  that  of  the  Aqua  Tepula.  It  sup- 
plied the  Esquiline  and  Palatine  hills.  It  was  built  partly  on 
massiye  substructions  and  partly  on  arches.  The  so-called 
Sette  Sale  are  supposed  to  have  been  a  reservoir  of  the  aqueduct 
for  the  use  of  the  baths  of  Titus. 

The  Aqua  Virgo  was  constructed  by  Agrippa,  under  Augustus, 
to  supply  his  baths.  Its  source  was  between  the  seventh  and 
eighth  milestone,  on  the  Via  CoUatina.  It  derives  its  name 
fix)m  the  tradition  that  its  source  was  pointed  out  by  a  young 
girl  to  some  thirsty  soldiers.  It  entered  Kome  near  the  Porta 
Pinciana,  from  whence  it  was  conducted  on  arches  to  the  Cam- 
pus Marti  us.  The  greater  portion  of  it  was  subterranean,  a 
small  portion  of  about  700  paces,  was  on  arches.  This  aqueduct 
still  supplies  a  large  part  of  modem  Home. 

The  Aqua  Alsietina,  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  was 
brought  by  Augustus,  from  the  lacus  Alsietinus,  to  supply  his 
naumachia.    It  was  about  thirty  miles  long. 

The  Aqua  Claudia  was  commenced  by  Caligula,  a.d.  36,  con- 
tinued and  finished  by  the  emperor  Claudius,  a.d.  50.  The 
springs  from  which  it  derived  its  water  were  near  the  thirty- 
eighth  milestone,  on  the  Via  Sublacensis,  a  few  miles  from  Subla- 
quem  (Subiaco).  It  was  more  than  forty-six  miles  long.  At 
tiie  present  day  a  line  of  arches  belonging  to  this  aqueduct 
extend  for  about  six  miles  across  the  Campagna,  forming  the 
grandest  and  the  most  picturesque  vista  on  the  plain  near 
Borne.  The  arches  were  afterwards  used  by  Sixtus  V.  to  supply 
the  city  from  another  source,  under  the  name  of  the  Aqua 
PeHce. 

The  Anio  Novus,  also  built  by  Claudius,  was  the  longest  of 
all  the  aqueducts,  being  nearly  fifty-nine  miles  long.  Its  source 
was  near  the  forty-second  milestone,  on  the  Via  Sublacensis. 
This  aqueduct,  vidth  the  Aqua  Claudia,  entered  the  city  over  the 
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present  Porta  Maggiore^  in  two  channels^  one  aboye  the  other.  .| 
The  upper  was  the  Anio  Novus,  the  lower  the  Aqua  Claudia. 

It  has  been  calculated  that  these  nine  aqueducts  furnished  '{ 
Borne  with  a  supply  of  water  equal  to  that  carried  down  by  a 
river  thirty  feet  broad  by  six  deep,  flowing  at  the  rate  of  thirty 
inches  a  second.     There  were  four  other  aqueducts  of  later 
construction  which  may  be  added  to  the  list 

The  Aqua  Trajana  was  brought  by  Trajan  from  the  Lacus 
Sabatinus  (Bracciano)  to  supply  the  Janiculus  and  the  Begio 
Transtiberina.  The  Aqua  Alexandrina  was  constructed  by 
Alexander  Sererus ;  its  source  was  in  the  lands  of  Tusculum, 
about  fourteen  miles  from  Bome,  between  GkibiL  and  the  lake 
Begillus.  The  Aqua  Septimiana  seems  to  haye  been  only  a  branch 
of  the  Aqua  Julia,  formed  to  supply  the  baths  of  the  emperor 
from  whom  it  takes  its  name,  Septimius  Seyerus.  The  Aqua 
Algentia  had  its  source  at  M.  Algidus.    Its  builder  is  unknown. 

There  was  also  the  Aqua  Crabra,  which  had  its  source  near 
that  of  the  Julia,  but  the  water  was  so  bad,  that  it  was  abandoned^ 
and  hence  was  called  Aqua  Damnata. 

These  seem  to  haye  been  the  fourteen  aqueducts,  which  were 
still  in  use  at  Bome  in  the  time  of  Procopius.  These  magnifi- 
cent and  useful  works  of  the  ancient  Bomans  were  not  confined 
to  the  capital  alone.  Constructions  of  equal  piagnificence  and 
utility,  some  eyen  on  a  grander  scale,  are  to  be  found  not  only 
in  the  provinces  near  Bome,  but  even  in  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  empire.  Among  those  constructions  to  be  met  with  in  the 
provinces,  the  most  remarkable  for  the  scale  of  its  magnificence 
and  grandeur,  far  exceeding  anything  of  the  kind  in  Italy,  is  the 
so-called  Pont  du  Qard,  which  supplies  Nismes  with  water.  It 
consists  of  three  tiers  of  arches  one  above  the  other :  the  first 
tier  contains  six  arches ;  the  second,  eleven ;  the  third,  thirty- 
five.  The  whole  height  is  182  feet ;  the  channel  in  which  the 
water  runs  is  three  feet  high.  The  aqueduct  of  Segovia,  in 
Spain,  is  also  a  Boman  work,  exhibiting  great  perfection  and 
solidity  in  its  construction.  It  i&  built  entirely  of  stone,  in  two 
ranks  of  arches,  the  piers  being  eight  feet  wide  and  eleven  in 
depth ;  150  arches  still  remain.  The  effect,  however,  is  much 
marred  by  the  houses  and  other  objects  that  crowd  their  bases. 
In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Fergusson  the  aqueduct  at  Tarragona 
bears  a  character  of  lightness  combined  with  constructive 
solidity  and  elegance  unrivalled  in  any  other  work  of  its 
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class.  Ck)nBtmctions  of  this  kind  are  to  be  met  with  at  Athens, 
Corinth,  Catania,  Salona,  Nicomedia,  Ephesus,  Smyrna,  Antioch, 
Alexandria,  in  the  Troad,  Mytilene,  Syracuse,  Arcueil,  Metz, 
Clermont,  Auvergne,  Lyon,  Eyora,  Merida. 

TOMBS. 

Bespect  for  the  dead,  and  a  considerate  regard  for  the  due 
performance  of  the  rites  of  burial,  have  been  distinctive  features 
in  man  in  all  ages  and  countries.     Among  the  Greeks  and 
Bomans  great  importance  was  attached  to  the  burial  of  the 
dead,  as,  if  a  corpse  remained  unburied,  it  was  believed  that  the 
spirit  of  the  departed  wandered  for  a  hundred  years  on  the 
hither  side  of  the  Styx.    Hence  it  became  a  religious  duty  to 
scatter  earth  over  any  unburied  body  which  any  one  might 
chance  to  meet.    This  was  considered  sufficient  to  appease  the 
infernal  gods.    The  earliest  tomb  was  the  tumulus  or  mound  of 
earth,  heax)ed  over  the  dead.    It  is  a  form  naturally  suggested 
to  man  in  the  early  stages  of  his  development.    There  are  two 
classes  of  primitive  tombs,  which  are  evidently  of  the  highest 
antiquity.    The  hypergcean,  or  raised  mounds,  or  tumuU,  and 
hypogcean,  which  are  subterranean  or  excavated.    The  tumulus 
may  be  considered  as  the  most  simple  and  the  most  ancient 
form  of  sepulture.    Its  adoption  was  universal  among  all  primi- 
tive nations.    Such  was  the  memorial  raised  by  the  Greeks  over 
the  bodies  of  their  heroes.    These  raised  mounds  are  to  be  met 
with  in  all  countries.    The  Etruscans  improved  upon  this  form 
by  surrounding  the  base  with  a  podium,  or  supporting  wall  of 
masonry,  as  at  the  Cocumella  at  Vulci,  and  in  the  Eegulini- 
Galassi  tomb.    The  Lydians  adopted  a  similar  improvement  in 
the  tomb  of  Alyattes,  near  Sardis.    The  pyramid,  which  is  but 
a  further  development  in  stone  of  this  form  of  sepulture,  is  not 
peculiar  to  Egypt  alone ;  it  has  been  adopted  in  several  other 
countries.    E^^unples  of  subterranean  tombs  are  to  be  found  in 
Egypt,  Etruria,  Greece.    Those  of  Egypt  and  Etruria  afford  in- 
stances of  extraordinary  labour  bestowed  in  excavating  and 
constructing  these  subterranean  abodes  of  the  dead.    The  great 
reverence  paid  by  the  Egyptians  to  the  bodies  of  their  ancestors, 
and  their  careful  preservation  of  them  by  embalmment,  necessi- 
tated a  great  number  and  vast  extent  of  tombs.    The  Egyptians 
called  their  earthly  dwellings  inns,  because  men  stay  there  but 
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a  brief  while;  the  tombs  of  the  departed  they  called  eyerlasting 
mansions^  because  the  dead  dwelt  in  them  for  ever. 

Egyptian.— The  pyramids  were  tombs  (see  p.  77).  These 
monuments  were  the  last  abode  of  the  kings  of  the  early  dynas- 
ties. They  are  to  be  met  with  in  Lower  Egypt  alone.  The 
Theban  kings  and  their  subjects  erected  no  pyramids,  and  none 
of  their  tombs  are  structural.  In  Upper  Egypt  numerous  ex- 
cayations  from  the  liying  rock  in  the  mountains  of  the  Thebaid 
receiyed  their  mortal  remains.  Nothing  can  exceed  the  mag^ 
niiicence  and  care  with  which  these  tombs  of  the  kings  were 
excayated  and  decorated.  It  appears  to  haye  been  the  custom 
with  their  kings,  so  soon  as  they  ascended  the  throne,  to  begin 
prejiaring  their  final  resting  place.  The  excayation  seems  to 
have  gone  on  uninterruptedly,  year  by  year,  the  painting  and 
adornment  being  finished  as  it  progressed,  till  the  hand  of  death 
ended  the  king's  reign,  and  simultaneously  the  works  of  his 
tomb.  The  tomb  thus  became  an  index  of  the  length  of  a  king's 
reign  as  well  as  of  his  magnificence.  Their  entrance,  carefully 
closed,  was  frequently  indicated  by  a  fet^ade  cut  on  the  side  of 
the  hill.  A  number  of  passages,  sometimes  intersected  by  deep 
wells  and  large  halls,  finally  lead,  frequently  by  concealed 
entrances,  to  the  large  chamber  where  was  the  sarcophagus, 
generally  of  granite,  basalt,  or  alabaster.  The  sides  of  the 
entire  excavation,  as  well  as  the  roof,  were  covered  with  paint- 
ings, coloured  sculptures,  and  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  in  which 
the  name  of  the  deceased  king  was  frequently  repeated.  We 
generally  find  represented  in  them  the  funeral  ceremonies,  the 
procession,  the  visit  of  the  soul  of  the  deceased  to  the  principal 
divinities,  its  offerings  to  each  of  them,  lastiy,  its  presentation 
lyy  the  god  who  protected  it  to  the  supreme  god  of  the  Amenti, 
the  under-world  or  Hades.  The  splendour  of  these  works,  and 
the  richness  and  variety  of  their  ornamentation,  exceeds  all 
conception ;  the  figures,  though  in  great  number,  are  sometimes 
of  colossal  size ;  frequentiy  scenes  of  civil  life  are  mingled  with 
funereal  representations ;  the  labours  of  agriculture,  domestic 
occupations,  musicians,  dances,  and  furniture  of  wonderful  rich- 
ness and  elegance,  are  also  figured  on  them;  on  the  ceiling  are 
generally  astronomical  or  astrological  subjects.  Several  tombs 
of  the  kings  of  the  18th  dynasiy  and  subsequent  dynasties  have 
been  found  in  the  valley  of  Biban-el-Molouk  on  the  western 
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side  of  the  plain  of  Thebes.    One  of  the  most  splendid  of  these 
is  that  opened  by  Belzoni^  and  now  known  as  that  of  Osirei 
Menepthah^  of  the  19th  dynasty.    A  sloping  passage  leads  to  a 
chamber  which  has  been  called  "  The  Hall  of  Beauty."    Forcing 
his  way  farther  on,  Belzoni  fonnd,  as  a  termination  to  a  series 
of  chambers,  a  large  vaulted  hall  which  contained  the  sarco- 
phagus, which  held  the  body  of  the  monarch,  now  in  Sir  John . 
Soane's  Museum.    The  entire  extent  of  this  succession  of  cham- 
bers and  passages  is  hollowed  to  a  -length  of  320  feet  into  the 
heart  of  the  rock,  and  they  are  profusely  covered  with  the  paint- 
ings and  hieroglyphics  usually  found  in  these  sepulchral  cham- 
bers.    The  tombs  of  the  other  kings,  Barneses  111.  and  Bameses 
Miamun,  exhibit  similar  series  of  passages  and  chambers,  covered 
with  paintings  and  sculptures,  in  endless  variety,  some  repre- 
senting the  deepest  mysteries  of  the  Egyptian  religion ;  but,  as 
Mr.  Fergussoh  says,  like  all  the  tombs,  they  depend  for  their 
magnificence  more  on  the  paintings  that  adorn  the  walls  than 
on  anything  which  can  strictly  be  called  architecture. 

Private  individuals  were  buried  according  to  their  rank  and 
fortune.  Their  tombs,  also  excavated  from  the  living  rock,  con- 
sisted of  one  or  of  several  chambers  ornamented  with  paintings 
and  sculptures;  the  last  contained  the  sarcophagus  and  the 
mummy.  According  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  the  tombs  were  the  pro- 
perty of  the  priests,  and  a  sufficient  number  being  always  kept 
ready,  the  purchase  was  made  at  the  shortest  notice,  nothing 
being  requisite  to  complete  even  the  sculptures  or  inscriptions 
but  the  insertion  of  the  deceased's  name  and  a  few  statements 
respecting  his  family  and  profession.  The  numerous  subjects 
zepresenting  agricultural  scenes,  the  trades  of  the  people,  in 
short,  the  various  occupations  of  the  Egyptians,  varying  only  in 
their  details  and  the  mode  of  their  execution,  were  figured  in 
these  tombs,  and  were  intended  as  a  short  epitome  of  human 
life,  which  suited  equally  every  future  occupant.  The  tombs  at 
Bern  Hassan  are  even  of  an  earlier  date  than  those  of  Thebes. 
Among  these  the  tomb  of  a  nomarch  or  provincial  governor  is  of 
the  age  of  Osirtasen  1.  The  walls  of  this  tomb  are  covered  with  a 
aeries  of  representations,  setting  forth  the  ordinary  occupations 
and  daily  avocations  of  the  deceased,  thus  illustrating  the  man- 
ners and  customs  of  the  Egyptians  of  that  age.  These  repre- 
sentations are  a  sort  of  epitome  of  life,  or  the  career  of  man, 
previous  to  his  admission  to  the  mansions  of  the  dead.    They 
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were  therefore  intended  to  show  that  the  deceased  had  carefally 
and  dnly  fulfilled  and  performed  all  the  dntiee  and  avocations 
vhich  hie  fdtnatiott  in  life  and  the  re-rerence  due  to  the  gods 
required.  In  the  cemeteries  of  Gizeh  and  Sakkara  are  tombe 
of  the  time  of  Nephetcheres,  6th  king  of  the  2nd  dynasty,  pro- 
bably the  moet  ancient  in  Egn>t.  Anrnnd  the  great  pjTOjnid 
are  nomerons  tombB  of  different  periods;  among  them  are 
the  tombs  of  the  princes,  and  other  members  of  the  family  or 
time  of  Ehnfu.  One  of  the  moet  interesting  is  that  known  as 
Campbell's  tomb,  of  the  supptwed  date  of  about  660  b.  c.     It 
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contained  a  tomb  built  up  in  its  centre,  covered  by  three  stones 
as  struts,  over  which  was  a  semicircular  arch  of  brick.  Near  it 
also  are  several  tombs  of  private  individuala,  who  were  mostly 
priests  of  Memphis.  Many  of  these  have  &lse  entrances,  and 
several  have  pita  with  their  months  at  the  top  of  the  tomb. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  the  nsual  paintings  representing  the 
ordinary  occupations  of  the  deceased. 

Muhmhs. — The  origin  of  the  process  of  embalming  has  been 
variously  accounted  for.  The  real  origin  appears  to  be  this ; 
it  was  a  part  of  the  regions  belief  of  the  Egyptians  that,  as  a 
reward  of  a  well-spent  and  virtuous  life,  their  bodies  after  death 
should  exist  and  remain  nndecayed  for  ever  in  their  tombs,  for 
we  find  in  the  "  Book  of  the  Dead "  the  followii^  inscription 
placed  0761  the  spirits  who  have  found  fovour  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Qreat  Qod:  "  The  bodies  which  they  have  forsaken  shall  deep 
for  ever  in  their  sepulchres,  while  they  rejoice  in  the  presence 


i  of  God  moet  high."  This  inscription  e-ndentl;  ehowe  a  belief 
I  in  a  separate  eternity  for  sool  and  body ;  of  an  eternal  eiiBt«ace 
I  of  the  body  in  the  tomb,  and  of  the  soul  in  the  presence  of  Gk>d. 
:  The  eonl  was  supposed  to  exist  as  long  as  the  body  existed. 
I  Hence  the  neceeaitf  of  embalming  the  body  aa  a  means  to  insure 
its  eternal  ezistenoe.    Some  hare  considered  that  the  want  of 


gionnd  for  cemeteries,  and  also  the  excavations  made  in  the 
monntains  for  the  extra^on  of  mat«nals  employed  m  the  im- 
mense bnildings  of  Egypt  compelled  them  to  have  recourse  to 
the  expedient  of  mnmmification  Others  consider  the  custom 
arose  rather  torn  a  sanitary  regulation  for  the  benefit  of  the 
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li-ving.  According  to  Mr.  Gliddon^  mtiimnification  preceded,  in 
all  probability,  the  building  of  the  pyramids  and  tombs,  because 
yestiges  of  mnnmdes  haye  been  fonnd  in  the  oldest  of  tliesei» 
and,  in  fact,  the  first  mmnmies  were  buried  in  the  sand  before 
the  Egyptians  possessed  the  necessary  tools  for  excavating 
sepulchres  in  the  rock.*  The  earliest  mode  of  mummification 
was  extremely  simple ;  the  bodies  were  prepared  with  natron,  or 
dried  in  oyens,  and  wrapped  in  woollen  cloth.  At  a  later  period 
eyery  proyincial  temple  was  proyided  with  an  establishment  for 
the  purpose  of  mummification.  The  bodies  were  delivered  to 
the  priests  to  be  embalmed,  and  after  seyenty  days  restored  to 
their  friends,  to  be  carried  to  the  place  of  deposit.  The  mode 
of  embalming  depended  on  the  rank  and  position  of  the  deceased. 
There  were  three  modes  of  embalming ;  the  first  is  said  to  have 
cost  a  talent  of  silyer  (about  250Z.) ;  the  second,  22  minsB  (60Z.) ; 
the  third  was  extremely  cheap.  The  process  is  thus  described 
by  Herodotus: — ^**In  Egypt  certain  persons  are  appointed  by 
law  to  exercise  this  art  as  their  peculiar  business,  and  when  a 
dead  body  is  brought  them  they  produce  patterns  of  mnnunies 
in  wood,  imitated  in  painting.  In  preparing  the  body  accord- 
ing to  the  most  expensiye  mode,  they  commence  by  extracting 
the  brain  from  the  nostrils  by  a  curyed  hook,  partly  cleansing 
the  head  by  these  means,  and  partly  by  pouring  in  certain 
drugs;  then  making  an  incision  in  the  side  with  a  sharp  Bthio- 
pian  stone  (black  flint),  they  draw  out  the  intestines  throngh 
the  aperture.  Haying  cleansed  and  washed  them  with  pabn 
wine,  they  coyer  them  with  pounded  aromatics,  and  afterwards 
filling  the  cayity  with  powder  of  pure  myrrh,  cassia,  and  other 
fragrant  substances,  frankincense  excepted,  they  sew  it  np 
again.  This  being  done,  they  salt  the  body,  keeping  it  in 
natron  during  seyenty  days,  to  which  period  they  are  strictly 
confined.  When  the  seyenty  days  are  oyer,  they  wash  the 
body,  and  wrap  it  up  entirely  in  bands  of  fine  linen  smeared 
on  their  inner  side  with  gum.  The  relatiyes  then  take  a^ray 
the  body,  and  haye  a  wooden  case  made  in  the  form  of  a  man, 
in  which  they  deposit  it;  and  when  fastened  up  they  keep  it 
in  a  room  in  their  house,  placing  it  upright  against  the  wall, 
(This  style  of  mummy  was  supposed  to  represent  the  deceased 

*  According  to  Dr.  Birch,  the  art  was  practised  from  B.C.  20OO  to 
A.D.  700,  and  it  has  been  calculated  that  about  420,000,000  bodies  may 
have  been  thus  prepared. 
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in  the  fonn  of  Osiris.*)     This  is  the  most  costly  mode  of 
emhahning. 

"  For  those  who  choose  the  middle  kind,  on  account  of  the 
expense,  they  prejMire  the  body  as  follows :— They  fill  syringes 
with  oil  of  cedar,  and  inject  this  into  the  abdomen  without 
making  any  incision  or  removing  the  bowels;  and  taking  care 
that  the  liquid  shall  not  escape,  they  keep  it  in  salt  during  the 
specified  number  of  days.  The  cedar-oil  is  then  taken  out,  and 
such  is  its  strength  that  it  brings  with  it  the  bowels  and  all  the 
inside  in  a  state  of  dissolution.  The  natron  also  dissolves  the 
flesh,  so  that  nothing  remains  but  the  sMn  and  bones.  This 
process  being  over,  they  restore  the  body  without  any  further 
operation. 

"  The  third  kind  of  embalming  is  only  adopted  for  the  poor. 
In  this  they  merely  cleanse  the  body  by  an  injection  of  syrmsea, 
and  salt  it  during  seventy  days,  after  which  it  is  returned  to  the 
friends  who  brought  it." 

Sir  G.  Wilkinson  gives  some  further  information  with  regard 
to  the  more  expensive  mode  of  embalming.  The  body,  having 
been  prepared  with  the  proper  spices  and  drugs,  was  enveloped 
in  linen  bandages  sometimes  1000  yards  in  length.  It  was  then 
enclosed  in  a  cartonage  fitting  close  to  the  mummied  body, 
which  was  richly  painted  and  covered  in  front  with  a  network 
of  beads  and  bugles  arranged  in  a  tasteful  form,  the  face  being 
laid  over  with  a  thick  gold  leaf,  and  the  eyes  made  of  enamel. 
The  three  or  four  cases  which  successively  covered  the  cartonage 
were  ornamented  in  like  manner  with  painting  and  gilding,  and 
the  whole  was  enclosed  in  a  sarcophagus  of  wood  or  stone,  pro- 
fusely charged  with  painting  or  sculpture.  These  cases,  as  well 
as  the  cartonage,  varied  in  style  and  richness,  according  to  the 
expense  incurred  by  the  friends  of  the  deceased.  The  bodies 
thus  embahned  were  generally  of  priests  of  various  grades. 
Sometimes  the  skin  itself  was  covered  with  gold  leaf;  some- 
times the  whole  body,  the  face,  or  eyelids;  sometimes  the  nails 
alone.  In  many  instances  the  body  or  the  cartonage  was  beau- 
tified in  an  expensive  manner,  and  the  outer  cases  were  little 

♦  According  to  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  after  death  every  Egyptian,  male 
and  female,  was  represented  under  the  form  of  Osiris,  for  all  virtuous  men 
hecame  **  Osiris,"  and  returned  again  to  the  Good  Being  whence  their  souls 
emanated ;  the  bad  alone  were  condemned  to  degradation,  going  through  a 
state  of  purgatory,  by  passing  into  the  bodies  of  animals. 
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ornamented ;  but  some  preferred  fhe  external  show  of  rich  eases 
and  sarcophagi.  Some  mummies  have  been  fonnd  with  the  &oe 
coTered  by  a  mask  of  cloth  fitting  closely  to  it^  and  OTerlaid 
with  a  coating  of  composition,  so  painted  as  to  resemble  the  do* 
ceased,  and  to  have  the  appearance  of  flesh.  These,  according  to 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson,  are  probably  of  a  Greek  epoch.  Greek  mnmmieB 
nsoally  differed  from  those  of  the  Egyptians  in  the  manner  of 
disposing  the  bandages  of  the  arms  and  legs.  No  iEJgyptian  is 
found  with  the  limbs  bandaged  separately,  as  those  of  Greek 
mummies.  On  the  breast  was  frequently  placed  a  scarabssus  in 
immediate  contact  with  the  flesh.  These  scarabeei,  when  of 
stone,  had  their  extended  wings  made  of  lead  or  silyer.  On  the 
cartonage  and  case,  in  a  corresponding  situation  above,  the  same 
emblem  was  also  placed,  to  indicate  the  protecting  influence  of 
the  Deity.  The  subjects  painted  upon  thp  cartonage  were  the 
four  genii  of  Amenti,  and  various  emblems  belonging  to  deities 
connected  with  the  dead.  A  long  line  of  hieroglyphics  extend- 
ing down  the  front  usually  contained  the  name  and  quality  of 
the  deceased,  and  the  offenngs  presented  by  him  to  the  gods; 
and  transverse  bands  frequently  repeated  the  former,  with  simi- 
lar donations  to  other  deitie&  On  the  breast  was  placed  the 
figure  of  Netpe,  with  expanded  wings,  protecting  the  deceased; 
sacred  arks,  boats,  and  other  things  were  arranged  in  different 
compartments,  and  Osiris,  Isis,  Anubis,  and  other  deities,  were 
frequently  introduced.  Li  some  instances  Isis  was  represented 
throwing  her  arms  round  the  feet  of  the  mummy,  with  this  ap- 
jpropriate  legend :  "  I  embrace  thy  feet"  A  plaited  beard  was 
attached  to  the  chin  when  the  mummy  was  that  of  a  man;  the 
absence  of  this  appendage  indicated  the  mummy  of  a  woman, 

MuMMT  Cases  ajscd  Sabcophaoi. —  The  outer  case  of  the 
mummy  was  either  of  wood — sycamore  or  cedar—or  of  stone. 
When  of  wood  it  had  a  flat  or  circular  summit,  sometimes  with 
a  stout  square  pillar  rising  at  each  angle.  The  whole  was  richly 
painted,  and  some  of  an  older  age  frequently  had  a  door  lesfxe- 
sented  near  one  of  the  comers.  At  one  end  was  the  figure  ci 
Isis,  at  the  other  Nepthys ;  and  the  top  was  painted  with  bands 
or  femcy  devices.  In  others,  the  lid  represented  the  curving  top 
of  the  ordinary  Egyptian  canopy.  The  stone  coffins,  usually 
called  sarcophagi,  were  of  oblong  shape,  having  flat  straight 
sides,  like  a  box,  with  a  curved  or  pointed  lid.    Sometimes  the 
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figure  of  the  deceased  was  represented  upon  the  latter  in  relief, 
like  that  of  the  Queen  of  Amasis  in  the  British  Mosenm;  and 
Bome  were  in  the  form  of  a  king's  name  or  ovaL    Others  were 
made  in  the  shape  of  the  mnmmied  body,  whether  of  basalt, 
granite,  slate,  or  limestone,  specimens  of  which  are  met  with  in 
the  British  Mnsenm.    These  cases  were  deposited  in  the  sepnl- 
chral  chambers.    Various  offerings  were  placed  near  them,  and 
sometinies  the  instruments  of  the  profession  of  the  deceased. 
Near  them  were  also  placed  vases  and  small  figures  of  the  de- 
ceased, of  wood  or  vitrified  earthenware.    In  Sir  John  Soane's 
museum  is  the  sarcophagus  of  Seti  I.  (Menephtha)  b.o.  1322, 
cut  out  of  a  single  block  of  oriental  alabaster.    It  is  profusely 
coyered  with  hieroglyphics,  and  scenes  on  it  depict  the  passage 
of  the  Sim  through  the  hours  of  the  night    It  was  found  by 
Belzoni  in  his  tomb  in  the  Biban-el-molook.    The  sarcophagus 
now  in  the  British  Museum  was  formerly  supposed  to  have 
been  the  identical  sarcophagus  which  contained  the  body  of 
Alexander  the  Great.    The  hieroglyphic  name,  which  has  been 
read  upon  the  monument,  proves  it  to  be  that  of  NeCtanebo  I., 
of  the  thirtieth  dynasty,  who  reigned  from  b.o.  381  to  363.    Its 
material  is  a  breccia  from  a  quarry  near  Thebes,  and  is  remark- 
able for  its  hardness.    A  remarkable  rectangular-shaped  coffin 
of  whinstone  was  that  of  Menkare,  the  Mycerinus  of  the  Greeks, 
and  the  builder  of  the  third  pyramid ;  this  interesting  relic,  was 
found  by  Olonel  Yyse  in  the  sepulchral  chambers  of  the  third 
pyramid,  but  was  unfortunately  lost  at  sea  while  on  its  way  to 
England.    The  remains  of  the  cedar^cof^  of  this  monarch  are 
in  the  British  Museum. 

Canopl — The  vases,  generally  named  canopi,  from  their  re- 
semblance to  certain  vases  made  by  the  Bomans  to  imitate  the 
Egyptian  taste,  but  inadmissible  in  its  application  to  any  Egyptian 
vase,  were  four  in  number,  of  different  materials,  according  to 
the  rank  of  the  deceased,  and  were  placed  near  his  cof&n  in  the ' 
tomb.  Some  were  of  common  limestone,  the  most  costly  were 
of  Oriental  alabaster.  These  four  vases  form  a  complete  series ; 
the  principal  intestines  of  the  mummy  were  placed  in  them,  em- 
balmed ia  spices  and  various  substances,  and  rolled  up  in  linen, 
each  contaiaing  a  separate  portion.  They  were  supposed  to 
belong  to  the  four  genii  of  Amenti,  whose  heads  and  names  they 
bore.    The  vase  with  a  cover,  representing  the  human  head  of 
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Amset,  held  the  Btomaoh  and  Ui^  mtestines;  that  with  liie 
(^ocephalnB  head  of  Hapi  contained  the  email  InteetitieB;  m 
that  belonging  to  the  jackal-headed  Tuautmatf  were  the  Inngs 
and  heart;  and  for  tiie  vaee  of  the  hawk-headed  EaUtseunf 
were  reserved  the  gall-bladder  and  liver.  On  the  sidee  of  the 
vasee  were  several  coInimiH  of  hieroglyphics,  which  expressed 
the  adoration  of  the  deceased  to  each  of  the  four  deities  whose 
symbols  adorned  the  covers,  and  which  gave  the  name  of  the 


Small  figures,  called  thaM,  offered  through  respect  for  the 
dead,  are  to  be  found  in  great  numbers  in  the  tomba.  They 
were  images  of  Osiris,  whose  form  the  deceased  was  supposed 
to  assume,  and  who  thence  was  called  the  Osirian.  They  are  in 
several  shapes,  sometimes  in  that  of  the  deceased,  standing  in 
the  dress  of  the  period,  but  more  generaUy  in  the  shape  of  a 
mummy,  the  body  swathed  in  bandages,  from  which  the  hands 
come  out,  holding  a  hoe,  hob,  and  pickaxe,  and  the  cord  of  a 
square  basket,  slang  on  the  left  shoulder,  or  nape  of  the  neck. 
The  head  attire  of  the  deceased  is  eitlier  that  of  the  period  or 
dignity,  and  in  the  case  of  monarchs  accompanied  by  the  nneus, 
emblem  of  royalty.  Some  figures  hold  the  emblem  of  life,  anIJt, 
and  of  stability,  tat,  or  a  whip,  khu.  They  are  generally  of 
wood,  or  of  vitrified  earthenware.  The  name  and  quality  of  the 
deceased  are  found  on  all  those  in  the  same  tomb,  and  thrown 
on  the  ground  round  the  sarcophagus.  They  usually  bear  in 
hieroglyphics  the  sixth  chapter  of  the  funeral  ritual.  Some  are 
found  with  a  blank  space  left  for  the  name  of  the  deceased, 
which  leads  cme  to  think  that  the  relations  and  friends  procured 
these  figntes  from  dealers ;  the  fnneral  formula,  with  a  list  of 
the  customary  presentations  of  offerings  for  his  soul  to  Osiris 
were  already  on  them ;  nothing  was  wtuitiog  bat  the  name  of 
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the  deceased;    this  being  added,  they  were  then   evidently 

offered  as  testimonies  of  respect  by  the  relations  and  friends  of 

the    deceased,  perhaps   at   the 

ftmeral,  and  then  collected  and 

placed  in  the  tomb.*  Sometimes 

these  small  figures  were  placed 

in  painted   cases  divided  into 

compartments.  These  cases  were 

about  2  feet  long  and  1  foot  high. 

Papybi.— Manuscripts  on  pa- 
pyrus, of  various  lengths,  have 
been  found  on  some  mnmmies. 
These  rolls  of  papyrus  are  found 
in  the  coffins,  or  imder  the 
swathings  of  the  mummies,  be- 
twceai  the  l^s,  on  the  breast, 
or  under  the  arms.  Some  are 
enclosed  in  a  cylindrical  case. 
The  papyrus  of  the  Museum  of 
Turin  is  66  feet  long,  that  at 
Paris  is  22  feet  long ;  others  are 
of  different  lengths,  down  to  two 
or  three  feet  That  of  Turin 
may  be  considered  as  complete. 
On  aU,  the  upper  part  of  the 
page  is  occupied  by  a  line  of 
figures  of  the  divinities  which 
the  soul  visits  iu  succession ;  the 
rest  is  filled  with  perpendicular 
columns  of  hieroglyphics,  which 
are  prayers  which  the  soul  ad- 
dresses to  each  divinity;  to- 
wards the  end  of  the  manuscript 
is  painted  the  judgment  scene ; 

the  great  god  Osiris  is  on  his  throne ;  at  his  feet  is  an  enormous 
female  crocodile,  its  mouth  open ;  behind  is  the  divine  balance, 

♦  It  would  appear  from  the  VI.  chapter  of  the  *  Ritual/  that  these 
figures  were  reall j  supposed  to  he  capahle  of  hayiug  an  actual  personality 
in  the  next  world,  and  that  they  had  the  power  of  assisting  the  deceased 
in  his  labours  in  Hades, 
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stumoimted  by  a  cynooephalns  emblem  of  tmiyersal  justice ;  thie 
good  and  bad  actions  of  the  sonl  are  weighed  in  his  presenoa 
Horns  examines  the  plummet,  and  Thoth  records  the  sentence; 
standing  close  by  is  the  sonl  of  the  deceased  in  its  corporeal 
form,  conducted  l^  the  two  goddesses.  Truth  and  Justice^  before 
the  great  judge  of  the  dead.  The  name  of  Bitnal  of  the  Dead 
has  been  given  by  Egyptologists  to  these  papyri,  but  in  reality 
they  bear  the  title  of  ''The  Book  of  the  Manifestation  to  Ught" 
A  copy  of  this,  more  or  less  complete,  according  to  the  fortnne 
of  the  deceased,  was  deposited  in  the  case  of  every  mummy. 
The  book  was  revised  under  the  26th  dynasty,  and  then  assumed 
its  final  definite  form.  But  many  parts  of  it  are  of  the  highest 
antiquity.  The  whole  series  of  pilgrimages  which  the  soul, 
separated  from  the  body,  was  believed  to  accomplish  in  the 
various  divisions  of  the  lower  regions,  are  related  in  this  book. 
It  contained  also  a  collection  of  prayers  for  the  use  of  the 
deceased  in  the  other  world,  and  of  magical  formulae  intended  to 
secure  the  preservation  of  the  mummy  from  decay,  and  to  prevent 
its  possession  by  an  evil  spirit,  till  the  ultimate  return  of  the  soul 
of  the  deceased.  Many  of  these  rituals  are  also  found  written, 
not  in  hieroglyphics,  but  in  hieratic  characters,  which  are  an 
abbreviated  form  of  hieroglyphic  signs.  Papyri  with  hieroglyphics 
are  nearly  always  divided  by  ruled  lines  into  narrow  Yertical 
colunms  of  an  inch  or  less  in  breadth,  in  which  the  hierc^lyphic 
signs  are  arranged  one  under  the  other.  Sometimes  the  jKtpyri 
are  found  written  in  the  enchorial  character.  Several  manuscripts 
in  Greek  on  papyrus  have  been  also  discovered  in  Egypt;  they  are, 
however,  of  a  late  date,  and  relate  to  the  sale  of  lands ;  many  have 
been  discovered  referring  to  lands  and  possessions  about  Thebes. 

Greek  Tombs, — ^The  Greeks  also  honoured  the  memory  of  the 
dead  by  public  monuments;  those  of  founders  of  cities,  and  those 
of  heroes,  were  in  the  interior  of  the  city,  and  the  others  outside. 
At  Sparta,  however,  a  law  of  Lycurg^  allowed  of  burial  aroimd 
the  temples  and  m  the  city.  The  most  ancient  tombs  of  the 
Greeks  were  tumuli  or  mounds  of  earth  (x^iiora).  Some  are 
still  to  be  seen  in  the  plains  of  Troy,  which  have  been  described 
by  Homer.  Subterranean  vaults  were  also  used  for  sepulchral 
purposes.  The  so-called  "  Treasury  of  Atreus,"  at  Mycenae,  and 
of  Minyas  at  Orchomenos,  are  supposed  to  have  been  royal 
sepulchres.    The  structure  at  Mycense  consists  of  a  large  vaults 
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SS'feet  6  inches  in  width  and  40  in  height,  of  horizontal  layeiB 
of  Htone,  projecting  the  one  beyond  the  other,  till  one  small 
Btone  closed  the  whole,  and  made  the  vault  complete ;  this  gave 
access  by  a  side  dooi  to  a  small  chamber  excavated  in  the  solid 
rock ;  this  was  proljably  the  bnrial  place.  At  a  later  period,  a 
eimpie  cdppos  or  truncated  colnmn,  snrronnded  by  trees,  arose 


over  tbe  corpse,  and  an  inscriptiDn  gave  the  name  and  titles  of 
the  deceased.  Those  of  private  individnals  were  generally  in 
the  shape  of  pillars  (wrrikat)  or  upright  stone  tablets,  oolnmna 
((I'owi),  and  small  hnildings  in  the  form  of  temples  (wii9ia,  or 
ffwa) :  otbers  were  in  the  form  of  altars,  but  the  inscription  and 
emblems  on  them  prevent  them  from  bdug  confonnded.    Some- 
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times  the  stone  tablets  were  surmounted  with  an  oval  heading 
called  iiriBrifui.  A  tomb  of  a  quadrangular  form  placed  in  a  par- 
ticular site^  and  dedicated  to  the  memory  of  those  slain  in  battle 
was  termed  a  polyandrion,  of  which  the  Lion  tomb  near  Gnidus 
is  supposed  to  be  an  example.  It  consists  of  a  square  low  base- 
ment resting  on  four  steps,  and  carrying  four  engaged  Doric 
columns,  with  a  cornice  over  the  whole,  being  about  thirty-one 
feet  square  in  the  basement.  Above  the  cornice  are  gradini, 
forming  a  sort  of  pyramid  of  steps  having  at  the  summit  a  lion, 
now  in  the  British  Museum.  The  Polyandrion,  or  sepulchral 
monument  of  the  Greeks  who  fell  at  Thermopylae  still  exists. 
It  is  a  tumulus  with  the  remains  of  a  square  pedestal  built  of 
square  blocks  of  marble.  Sepulchral  monuments  were  most  fre- 
quently built  by  the  side  of  roads,  and  near  the  gates  of  the  ciiy 
commemorative  monuments  were  also  erected,  in  which  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  have  vied  to  enhance  the  splendour  of 
these  sepulchral  structures.  At  Athens  the  tombs  of  celebrated 
men  were  on  the  road  from  the  Dipylum  to  the  Academy.  The 
first  met  was  that  of  Thrasybulus.  Next  occurred  those  of  Pericles, 
Ghabrias  and  Phormio.  Along  the  road  were  also  the  tombs  (tf 
all  who  had  fallen  in  battle.  Other  tombs  were  placed  in  the 
Cerameicus,  where  lay  those  of  Harmodius  and  Aristogiton,  the 
philosophers  Zeno  and  Ghrysippus,  Nicias,  the  encaustic  painter, 
and  Lycurgus  who  adorned  Athens.  Many  have  been  disco- 
vered in  Lycia,  rich  with  architectural  and  sculptural  decoration. 
At  Telmessus  the  rock-cut  tombs  assume  the  form  of  temples. 
They  usually  have  a  portico  of  columns  in  antis,  with  one 
or  more  chambers  behind;  most  of  the  columns  are  Ionic, 
few  being  Boric.  The  Harpy  tomb,  formerly  in  the  aoropoUs  of 
Xanthus,  now  in  the  British  Museum,  affords  examples  of  archaic 
sculpture,  its  date  being  probably  not  later  than  500  b.o,  ;  the 
sculptures  decorated  the  four  sides  of  a  rectangpilar  solid  shaft, 
about  17  feet  high,  and  supported  a  roof  inclosing  a  chamber  7 
feet  6  inches  square ;  the  sculptures  are  supposed  to  represent 
the  myth  of  Pandarus,  whose  daughters  were  carried  off  by 
harpies.  Another  remarkable  tomb  is  that  of  a  satrap  of  Lycia^ 
discovered  at  Xanthus,  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It  re« 
sembles  a  roofed  house,  with  beams  issuing  forth  &om  the  gables, 
the  arch  of  the  roof  resembling  that  of  the  early  Gk)thic.  On 
each  side  of  the  roof  is  sculptured  an  armed  warrior,  conjectured 
to  be  Glaucus  or  Sarpedon,  in  a  chariot  of  four  horses.    But  the 


ImOBt  snmptnoDB  commemoratiTe  monnment  of  ancient  times 
'■  was  the  maaBolenm  of  EalicamasBns,  erected  b7  Qaeen  Arte- 
1  miaift,  b.o.  353,  in  mentor;  of  her  husboud,  Maosolus,  King  of 
-  Caria.  The  most  celebrated  architects  and  scoJptoTB  i^  the  age 
\  were  employed  b;  the  Borrowing  queen,  as  she  had  resolved  to 
,  raise  a  sepulchral  monument  which  should  surpass  everything 
the  vrorld  had  yet  seen.  It  consisted  of  a  lofty  basement,  oia 
which  stood  an  oblong  Ionic  edifice  snrrounded  by  thirty-six 
Ionic  colnmns,  and  surmounted  by  a  pyramid  of  twenty-four 
steps.  The  whole  Gtmctnre,  140  feet  in  height,  was  crowned  by 
a  chariot  group  in  white  marble,  on  which,  probably,  stood 
Uatieolns  himsell 

In  Uagna'  Grecia  tombe  were  built  nndei^round  (i-niyiaa,  or 
iroytui) ;  they  were  bnilt  with  lai^e  cut  stones,  and  rarely  con- 
nected with  cement,  the  walls  inside  were  coated  with  etncco 
and  adorned  with  paintings.  The  corpse  was  placed  on  the 
ground,  its  feet  tamed  towards  the  entrance ;  painted  vases  were 
placed  by  the  side  of  the  corpse,  and  more  were  suspended  on  the 
walls  by  nails  of  bnmze.  Several  rock-cnt  tombs,  with  frontis- 
a  the  Ionic  style,  have  been  lately  discovered  at  Canosa. 


iBtruican  — Mr  Ferguflson  divides  Etruscan  tombs  into  two 
classes  First  those  out  m  the  rock  and  resembling  dwelling 
honsee    secondly  the  circular  tnmuk  by  for  the  most  nume- 
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roos  and  important  class.  Eaeh  of  these  may  be  again  sabdiTided 
into  two  kinds.  The  rook-cut  tombs  include,  firstly,  those  m&i 
only  a  facade  in  the  tace  of  the  rock,  and  one  sepulchral  chamber 
within,  lighted  by  the  doorway,  as  at  Norchia;  their  internal 
arrangement  appears  to  be  an  imitation  of  a  dwelling  chamber 
with  fomitore,  like  the  apartment  itself,  cut  out  of  the  rock; 
secondly,  those  cut  quite  out  of  the  rock,  and  standing  free  all 
round,  as  at  Gastel  d'  Asso.  The  second  class  may  be  dirided 
into  those  tumuli  erected  oyer  chambers  cut  in  l^e  tufiaoeous 
rock,  which  is  found  all  over  Etmria,  as  at  Tarquinii,  and  those 
which  haye  chambers  built  aboye  ground,  as  in  the  Begolini 
Gkdassi  tomb.  Besides  these  rock-hewn  and  earth-coyered 
tombs,  there  are  at  Satumia,  others  of  a  most  primitiye  charac- 
ter, bearing  a  strong  resemblance  to  the  cromlechs  of  Britain ; 
rude  grayes  sunk  a  few  feet  beneath  the  sur&ce,  lined  with 
rough  slabs  of  rock,  set  upright,  one  on  each  side,  and  roofed 
oyer  with  a  single  slab  of  enormous  size,  coyering  the  whole. 
Each  tomb'  was  eyidently  inclosed  in  a  mound  of  earth.  In 
many  instances,  howeyer,  tiie  earth  has  been  washed  away,  so  as 
to  leaye  the  structure  stiuiding  aboye  the  surface.  They  doubtr 
less  date  from  the  in&ncy  of  the  Etruscan  people,  and  must  be 
considered  the  first  in  age. 

Etruscan  tombs  were  all  subterranean,  and  mostly  hewn  in 
the  rock ;  either  beneath  the  sur£Euse  of  the  ground,  or  in  the 
face  of  the  cliff,  or  at  its  foot.  They  were  then  shaped  by  the 
chisel  into  a  monument,  the  interior  taking  the  form  of  a  cross. 
They  eyince  an  Oriental  character  in  their  architectural  style. 
A  remarkable  characteristic  of  Etruscan  tombs,  according  to 
Dennis,  is  that  they  generally  show  an  imitation  of  the  abodes 
of  the  Uyii^.  Some  display  this  analogy  in  the  exterior,  others 
in  their  interior,  a  few  in  both.  Some  haye  more  resemblance 
to  temples,  and  may  be  the  sepulchres  of  augurs,  or  afuspioes, 
or  of  families  in  which  the  sacerdotal  of&ce  was  hereditary. 
The  walls  were  coyered  with  paintings  representing  yarious 
scenes  of  eyery-day  life,  banquets,  loye-scenes,  dancers,  horse- 
men, games,  boar-hunts.  Other  paintings  represent  funeral 
dances,  and  other  ceremonies  relatiye  to  burial  In  one  tomb 
discoyered  at  Tarquinii  a  most  remarkable  painting  represents 
a  procession  of  souls,  with  good  and  eyil  genii ;  and  in  another, 
a  group  in  the  frieze  running  round  the  tomb  represents  the 
good  and  eyil  spirits  in  the  act  of  drawing,  on  a  car,  the  soul  of 
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the  deceased  to  jndgmeni*     The  oorpee  was  placed  on  the 
ground,  and  around  it  were  the  xuunted  YBses  which  aie  gene- 
lally  found  in  tombs.    Annoor^  lances,  and  whatever  eyinoed 
the  occupation  of  the  deceased  when  alive,  were  bniied  with 
the  corpse.    Beautifol  spechnens  of  gold  ornaments  have  been 
also  found  in  these  tombs.    The  other  characteristic  feature  in 
the  Etruscan  mode  of  sepnltnre  is  the  constant  nse  of  the 
tumulnsy  which  would  seem  to  confirm  the  tradition  ^of  the 
Lydiaa  origin  of  the  Etruscans ;  the  tumulus  of  la  Cocumella, 
at  Yulci,  bearing  a  striking  analogy  to  that  of  Alyattes,  King  of 
Lydia,  described  by  Herodotus.    One  of  the  most  remarkable  is 
the  tumulus  known  as  the  Begolini  Galassi  tomb  at  Gerretri, 
the  ancient  CsBre.    It  contains  two  sepulchral  chambers,  with 
sidee,  and  roof  vaulted  in  the  form  of  a  pointed  arch,  the  hori- 
zontal courses  of  stone  overlapping  with  a  lintel  at  the  top,  a 
style  of  vaxQting  which  is  evidence  of  very  high  antiquity.    The 
outer  chamber  evidently  contained  the  body  of  a  warrior,  from 
the  number  of  beautifully  embossed  shields  found  near  the 
bronze  bier.    The  inner  chamber  is  supposed  to  have  contained 
the  body  of  a  priest,  from  the  sacerdotal  character  of  the  beauti- 
fully embossed  breastplate,  and  other  articles  of  the  purest 
gold  found  in  the  ashes  of  the  corpse.    This  tomb  probably 
dates  from  the  9th  or  10th  cent.  b.o.    The  tumulus  of  la  C!ocu- 
mella,  Yulci,  is  a  vast  mound  of  earth,  about  240  feet  in  diameter, 
and  must  have  been  about  115  feet  high.    It  is  still  50  feet 

*  The  paintings  in  the  tombs  would  seem  to  represent  the  everj-day 
scenes  of  life  which  the  deceased  passed  through,  and  to  show  that  he  had 
glTcn  those  entertainments,  dances,  banquets,  gladiatorial  combats,  races, 
hunts,  which  his  position  in  life  entitled  him  to,  and  which  tended  to 
display  his  wealth.  These  tombs  being  evidently  of  chiefs  or  of  persons  of 
nu^  and  wealth,  the  entertainments  depicted  in  them  were  evidences  of 
the  high  position  of  the  deceased.  Attributing  symbolical  meaning  to 
these  representations  is  evidently  absurd,  for,  as  Mr.  Dennis  remarks, 
they  are  truthful  delineations  of  Etruscan  customs  and  manners ;  and 
thus  depict,  not  only  scenes  of  every-day  life,  but  also  the  common 
occurrences  at  a  feast,  as  the  cat  and  domestic  fowls  gleaning  the  crumbs. 
They  thus  cannot  possibly  represent  the  bliss  of  souls  in  the  other  world, 
as  is  Gerhard's  opinion.  Some  paintings  represent  the  last  offices  to  the 
inmate  of  the  tomb ;  others  represent  the  spirit  of  the  deceased  under  the 
guidance  of  Charun,  the  infernal  Mercury  of  the  Etruscans,  and  conducting 
demons,  who  are  leading  the  soul  to  judgment.  These  mythical  repre- 
sentations of  life  and  death  are  generally  the  result  of  a  later  stage  in  the 
development  of  religious  ideas,  and  consequently  are  evidences  of  these 
tombe  being  of  a  much  later  period. 
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high.  It  woB  encircled  at  ita  bflse  hy  a  wall  of  masonry.  Other 
tumuli  ore  to  be  met  with  in  the  necropoliB  of  Taiqninii  xad 
Ctere.  An  Etrnscan  necropolis  was  always  ontaide  the  walls  d 
the  town.  The  Etmscans — nnlike  the  Greeks,  who,  in  their 
colonies  in  Italy  and  Sicily,  formed  their  cemeteries  in  lie  north 
of  the  towna— availed  tbemselves  of  any  site  that  was  conve- 


nient and  frequently  as  at  Yeu  buned  then  dead  on  eevend 
or  opposite  Bides  of  their  cities  Every  necropohs  in  Etruna 
had  its  pecnliar  style  of  tomb  The  tomb  near  Albano  is  now 
generally  supposed  to  be  of  Etrnscan  ongm  and  to  be  that  of 
Aruns  the  son  of  Forsenna.  Mr  Fei^osson  however  from  the 
character  of  the  monldings  with  which  it  is  adorned  would 
ossein  it  to  a  more  modem  date  It  is  mt«restmg  from  its 
corresponding  with  the  description  by  Yarro  of  the  lower  part 
of  the  tomb  of  Porsenna. 

Roman. — The  Bomans  called  septilcram,  the  ordinary  tomb, 
and  mounmentom,  the  building  consecrated  to  the  mranory  of  a 
person  withoat  any  funeral  ceremony ;  so  that  the  same  person 
could  have  several  monuments,  and  in  different  places,  but  could 
have  but  one  tomb.  Soman  tombs  assume  different  forms.  The 
tombs  of  the  rich  were  commonly  built  of  marble,  and  the 
gi-ound  enclosed  with  an  iron  railing  or  wall,  and  planted  with 
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trees.  The  best  example  of  a  Boman  tomb,  now  remainmg^ 
is  the  well-known  one  of  Gescilia  Metella^  the  wife  of  Grassns^ 
and  daughter  of  Qnintas  Metellns,  who  obtained  the  surname 
of  Oreticns,  for  his  conquest  of  Crete^  b.o.  67.  It  is  composed 
of  a  circular  tower,  nearly  70  feet  in  diameter,  resting  on  a 
quadrangular  basement,  about  100  feet  square.  The  circular 
part  of  the  tomb  is  built  with  blocks  of  the  finest  travertine, 
fitted  together  with  great  precision;  it  has  a  beautiful  frieze 
of  ox-skulls,  with  wreaths  joining  them,  and  a  well-profiled 
oomice,  over  which  a  conical  roof  is  supposed  to  have  risen. 
On  a  marble  panel  below  the  frieze,  on  the  side  towards  the  Via 
Appia,  is  the  inscription: — CfleciK©— Q.  Cretici,  F. — MetellsB 
Crassi."  Next  in  age  and  importance  is  the  tomb  of  Augustus, 
erected  by  Augustus,  during  his  lifetime,  in  the  Campus  Martins. 
It  was  a  circular  building,  about  300  feet  in  diameter,  and 
about  60  feet  in  height.  It  is  thus  described  by  Strabo : — '*  It  is 
built  nx)on  immense  foundations  of  white  marble,  and  covered 
with  evergreens.  On  the  top  is  a  statue  of  Augustus  in  bronze, 
underneath  are  the  vaults  for  himself,  his  relations,  and  depen- 
dents." It  is  now  completely  ruined,  and  so  surrounded  with 
buildings  that  its  plan  can  be  with  difficulty 
made  out.  The  most  remarkable  and  well- 
known  Boman  tomb  is  the  Mausoleum 
of  Hadrian.  This  massive  edifice  was 
erected  by  Hadrian  about  a.  d.  130,  on 
the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber.  It  is  a  massive 
circular  tower,  235  feet  in  diameter,  and 
140  feet  in  height,  standing  on  a  square 
basement,  each  side  of  which  is  340  feet  in 
length,  and  about  75  feet  high.  According 
to  Mr.  Fergusson,  the  whole  was  crowned, 
probably  by  &  dome,  or  at  least  by  a  cur- 
vilinear roof,  which,  with  its  central  oma-  [ 
ment,  must  have  risen  to  a  height  of  not  ^ 
less  than  300  feet.  In  the  centre  of  the 
mausoleum  is  the  sepulchral  chamber,  in 
the  form  of  a  Greek  cross,  in  which  was  the 
urn  enclosing  the  ashes  of  Hadrian. 

T^e  kind  of  tomb  more  commonly  used  was  a  cippus,  or  low 
column,  frequently  of  a  quadrangular  form,  but  sometimes 
round;  which  bore  on  its  principal  face  the  Latin  inscription 
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CIPPUS  AT  POMPEII, 
ERECTED  TO  ARRIA, 
DAUGHTER  OF  DIO« 
MEDES. 
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which  gave  the  name,  titles,  and  the  relationship  of  the  de- 
ceased. The  funereal  inscriptions  generally  commence  with  the 
letters  D  M — Diis  Manibns,  followed  by  the  name  in  the  genitive 
case.  Sometimes  the  letters  B  M  are  wanting,  then  the  name 
and  title  of  the  deceased  are  in  the  dative  case.  We  find  fre- 
quently on  them  the  age  of  the  deceased  in  years,  months,  and 
days — the  name  of  the  parent,  freedman,  or  of  the  friend  who 
raised  the  monument  over  the  tomb  of  the  deceased. 

Frequently  the  body  was  placed  in  a  sarcophagus  or  marble 
coffin,  with  similar  inscriptions ;  a  very  remarkable  specimen  of 
this  kind  is  the  celebrated  sarcophagus  of  Scipio,  found  in  the 
tomb  of  the  Scipios,  at  Kome.  Under  the  Antonines  sarcophagi 
were  frequently  used.  They  were  embellished  with  ornaments 
and  elaborate  bas-reliefs. 

The  ashes  of  the  bodies  were  enclosed  in  cinerary  urns,  which 
were  composed  of  various  materials,  and  were  varied  in  form, 
with  or  without  inscriptions.  The  urns  of  the  same  family  were 
sometimes  deposited  in  a  place  prepared  for  that  purpose,  gene- 
rally below  the  level  of  the  ground.  Its  interior  walls  were 
pierced  with  several  stories  of  arched  niches  (loculi),  in  each  of 
which  one  or  several  urns  (oUsb)  were  placed;  over  the  niches 
the  names  of  the  deceased  were  inscribed  .on  marble  tablets. 
This  is  what  the  Eomans  called  a  columbarium,  a  name  derived 
from  the  likeness  of  the  niches  in  the  walls  to  pigeon-holes.* 
To  the  columbarium  was  usually  attached  an  ustriaum,  where 
the  corpse  was  burned.  When  the  deceased,  having  been  killed 
in  battle,  or  having  died  at  sea,  did  not  receive  the  honours  of 
sepulture,  a  cenotaph,  or  empty  tomb,  was  raised  to  him  with 
the  ceremonies  regulated  by  law ;  these  cenotaphs  bore  the  same 
ornaments  as  the  sarcophagi  and  tombs.  The  place  appointed 
for  tombs  was  generally  by  the  side  of  roads;  and  though  they 
were  not  allowed  to  be  constructed  within  the  city,  there  was  no 
restriction  as  to  their  approaching  close  to  the  walls.  Accord- 
ingly we  find  that  most  of  the  roads  leading  out  of  ancient 
towns  are  lined  with  tombs,  an  instance  of  which  we  have  at 
Pompeii,  where  the  Street  of  the  Tombs,  forming  an  approach  to 
the  city  gate,  is  one  of  the  most  interesting  objects  in  that  place ; 
and  lately  it  has  been  discovered  that  the  Via  Appia,  and  the 
Via  Latina  have  been  lined  with  tombs  close  to  Eome.    A 

*  There  are  several  of  these  columbaria  at  Rome.  The  most  remark- 
tMe  are,  the  columbarium  in  the  Vigna  Codini,  on  the  Appian  way ;  and 
the  columbarium  in  the  Villa  Doria. 
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number  of  theee  tombe,  extending  on  the  Via  Appi&  for  over  ei^t 
miles  bef  ond  the  tomb  of  Ceecilia  Metello,  have  been  discoreted 
and  brought  to  light  b;  the  ^lerg;  and  talent  of  the  late  Cnn- 
mendalore  Cauina,  who  has  pnbliahed  a  most  interestiiig  wotfc 
OD  them,  giTing  restorations  of  the  principal  monnments. 
Tombs  of  a  Roman  period,  exhibiting  the  utmost  magnificetice 


of  architectural  decoration,  have  been  found  at  Fetra.  The 
Khasnl  and  the  CorinthiuL  tomb,  in  that  city  of  sepulchres, 
display  most  splendid  architectural  fefades.  Though  all  the 
forms  of  the  architecture  are  Eoman,  Mr.  Fergusson  remarks, 
the  details  are  so  elegant,  and  generally  so  well  designed,  as 
almost  to  lead  to  the  suspicion    that  there  must  have  been 
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some  Grecian  influence  brought  to  bear  upon  it.  At  Mylassa^ 
in  Garia,  is  a  tomb  of  unusual  form ;  it  consists  of  a  square 
base,  which  supports  twelve  columns,  of  which  the  eight  inner 
^ones  support  a  dome.  The  details  are  Koman.  Tombs  of  a 
Boman  epoch  are  also  found  at  Jerusalem,  and  at  Gyrene,  on 
the  AMcan  coast.  One  of  the  remarkable  points  of  the  tombs 
at  Jerusalem,  Mr.  Fergusson  writes,  is  the  curious  jumble  of  the 
Boman  orders  which  they  present.  The  pillars  and  pilasters 
are  Ionic,  the  architraves  and  frieze  Doric,  and  the  cornice 
Egyptian.  The  capitals  and  frieze  are  so  distinctly  late  Eoman, 
that  we  feel  no  hesitation  as  to  their  date  being  either  of  the  age 
of  Herod,  or  subsequent  to  that  time. 

At  Gyrene  the  number  of  tombs  is  immense,  and  they  almost 
all  have  architectural  facades,  generally  consisting  of  two  or 
more  columns  between  pilasters ;  the  greater  part  are  undoubt- 
edly of  Eoman  date,  and  the  paintings  with  which  many  of  them 
are  still  adorned  are  certainly  Eoman  ia  design. 

SGULPTUEE. 

We  do  not  intend  to  enter  here  on  the  history  of  sculpture  in 
all  its  phases,  but  to  give  the  distinctive  features  which  charac- 
terize the  different  styles  of  Egyptian,  Greek,  Etruscan,  and 
Boman  sculpture,  as  they  are  visible  in  statues  of  the  natural  or 
colossal  size,  in  statues  of  lesser  proportion,  and  lastly  in  busts 
and  bas-reliefs. 

We  shall  give  also  the  styles  of  each  separate  nation  which 
prevailed  at  each  distinct  age  or  ei)och,  styles  which  mark  the 
stages  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  sculpture  in  all  countries. 
Sculpture,  like  architecture  and  painting,  indeed  all  art,  had  an 
indigenous  and  independent  evolution  in  all  countries,  all  these 
arts  springing  up  naturally,  and  taking  their  origin  alike  every- 
where in  the  imitative  faculty  of  man.  They  had  their  stages 
of  development  in  the  ascending  and  descending  scale,  their  rise, 
progress,  culminating  point,  decline  and  decay,  their  cycle  of 
development ;  the  sequence  of  these  stages  being  necessarily  de- 
veloped wherever  the  spirit  of  art  has  arisen,  and  has  had  growth 
and  progress.  The  first  and  most  important  step  in  examining 
a  work  of  ancient  sculpture  is  to  distinguish  with  certainty 
whether  it  is  of  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  or  Eoman  wdrkman- 
ahip;  and  this  distinction  rests  entirely  on  a  profound  know- 
ledge of  the  style  peculiar  to  each  of  those  nations.    The  next 
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Step  is,  from  its  characteristic  features  to  distinguish  what  period, 
epoch,  or  stage  of  the  development  of  the  art  of  that  particular 
nation  it  belongs  to.  We  shall  further  give  the  yarioos  attri* 
butes  and  characteristics  of  the  gods,  goddesses,  and  other 
mythological  personages  which  distinguish  the  various  statnei 
visible  in  Egyptian,  Etruscan,  Greek,  Boman  sculpture. 

This  enumeration  will  be  found  of  use  in  the  many  sculptuie 
galleries  of  the  various  museums  both  at  home  and  abroad. 

Egyptian, — Three  great  periods  of  art  may  be  distinctly  traced 
in  Egypt : — 1.  The  archaic  style,  reaching  from  the  date  of  the 
earliest  known  monuments  of  the  country  till  the  close  of  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  in  which  the  hair  is  in  rude  vertical  curls  and 
heavy  masses,  the  face  is  broad  and  coarse,  the  nose  long,  and 
forehead  receding,  hands  and  feet  large  and  disproportionate; 
the  execution  rude,  even  when  details  are  introduced,  the  baa- 
reliefs  depressed.  This  style  continued  improving  till  the 
twelfth  dynasty,  at  which  period  many  of  the  monuments  are 
finished  with  a  purity  and  delicacy  rivalling  cameos.  2.  The 
art  from  the  restoration  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty  till  the  twen- 
tieth— the  hair  is  disposed  in  more  elegant  and  vertical  curls,  a 
greater  harmony  is  observable  in  the  proportion  of  the  limbs, 
the  details  are  finished  with  greater  breadth  and  care,  bas-reliefie 
become  rare,  and  disappear  after  Kameses  IL ;  tmder  the  nine- 
teenth dynasty,  however,  the  arts  rapidly  declined.  3.  The 
epoch  of  the  revival  of  art,  commencing  with  the  twentietJi 
dynasty,  distinguished  for  an  imitation  of  the  archaic  art  The 
portraiture  is  more  distinct,  the  limbs  freer  and  rounded,  the 
muscles  more  developed,  the  details  executed  with  great  accuracy 
and  care,  and  the  general  effect  rather  dependent  on  the  minute 
finish  than  general  scope  and  breadth.  Under  the  Ptolemies 
and  Bomans  a  feeble  attempt  is  made  to  engraft;  Greek  art  on 
Egyptian.  But  a  rapid  decay  took  place  both  in  the  knowledge, 
finish,  and  all  the  details.  To  these  may  be  added  a  fourth 
period,  in  which  a  pseudo-Egyptian  style,  not  genuine  Egyptian, 
was  introduced  at  Eome  in  the  time  of  the  emperors,  and  prin- 
cipally under  Hadrian,  an  imitation  of  Egyptian  figures.  Antinous, 
the  favourite  of  Hadrian,  is  frequently  represented  in  this  styla 
This  recurrence  to  the  early  and  antiquated  style  being  always 
an  evidence  of  the  exhausted  and  deteriorated  state  of  art. 

The  general  characteristics  of  Egyptian  sculpture  are  extreme 
simplicity  of  lines,  absence  of  motion,  want  of  details;  in  every 
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form  "we  find  grandeur  and  simplicity,  and  in  every  face  serenity 

.and   repose,  an  imposing  grandeur  which  makes  the  smallest 

liBgyptian  statne  convey  the  idea  of  something  colossal.  The  most 

|>roimnent  feature  of  Egyptian  art  is  its  unchangeableness,  its 

fixity  of  type.  The  forms  and  proportions,  the  types  and  subjects 

of  representation  remain  the  aamb  for  thousands  of  years.    All 

the  Btataes  we  jwssess  of  the  Egyptians,  in  whatever  material, 

and  of  whatever  dimensions  they  may  be,  are  erect,  seated,  or  on 

Cheir  knees,  and  all,  in  whatever  position  they  are  found,  with 

iheir  back  to  a  pillar,  or  at  least  so  rarely  detached  from  some 

support,  that  this  exception  confirms  rather  than  weakens  the 

general  rule.    This  pillar*  was  destined  to  contain  inscriptions. 

With  regard  to  the  erect  figures,  whether  they  represent  a 
man  or  a  woman,  they  have  their  arms  hanging  down  close  to 
iheir  sides,  or  crossed  symmetrically  on  their  breasts.  Some- 
times one  of  the  arms  is  detached  from  its  vertical  position  and 
brought  forwards,  while  the  other  remains  stretched  down  the 
lengUi  of  the  body;  but  whatever  position  they  assume,  their 
attitude  is  rigid  and  immovable.  The  hair  was  disposed  in  very 
legolar  masses  of  vertical  curls,  the  hole  of  the  ear  was  on  a 
level  with  the  pupil  of  the  eye,  the  beard  was  plaited  in  a  narrow 
Daass  of  a  square  or  recurved  form.  The 
feet  are  almost  always  parallel,  but  not  on 
the  same  plane;  one  is  always  placed  before 
the  other,  and  as  the  one  behind,  being 
thrown  farther  back  would  appear  some- 
what shorter,  for  this  reason  it  is  generally 
a  little  longer.  The  extremities  of  the 
hands  and  feet  are  badly  finished,  the 
fingers  of  unusual  length,  the  muscular 
development  not  expressed  at  all.  As  to 
the  seated  figures,  they  have  uniformly 
their  feet  on  the  same  line,  and  their 
hands  placed  parallel  on  tiieir  knees. 
Figures  on  their  knees  have  generally  a 
kind  of  chest  before  them,  figured  like  a 
sanctuary,  and  enclosing  some  idols.  These 
three  positions  are  characterized  by  the 
same  rigidity,  the  same  want  of  action  and 
life.  With  r^ard  to  their  costume,  the  statues  of  the  women  are 
always  draped,  but  generally  with  a  very  slight  vesture,  which 
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EGYPTIAN   KNEEL- 
ING FIGURE. 


forms  no  fold,  and  fits  so  close  to  the  figure,  that  frequently  one 
cannot  distinguish  the  drapery  from  the  body  which  it  enfold% 
did  one  not  remark  exactly  at  the  neck  and  at  the  legs  a  little 
rim,  which  indicates  each  extremity  of  the  drapery.  The  font 
of  the  breast  was  sometimes  indicated  by  a  circular  indented 
line.    The  statues  of  men  are' entirely  nude,  with  the  exception 

of  a  kind  of  apron  falling  from  the  hips  to 
the  knees.  When  we  speak  of  nudity  in  ao 
Egyptian,  we  must  remember  that  they  did  . 
not  exhibit  the  least  detail  of  muscular  de- 
velopment, and  consequently  no  real  nudity. 
Egyptian  artists  evidently  attempted  no  imi- 
tation of  nature,  thus  statues  were  question- 
less symbols  of  ideas  alone.  A  statue  which 
was  a  combination  of  a  human  figure  with 
the  head  of  a  hawk  or  jackal,  was  no  imit»- 
tion  of  nature,  it  was  a  mere  symbolic  image. 
They  were  so  intimately  connected  with  the 
symbolic  language,  that  they  may  be  con- 
sidered, if  we  may  be  allowed  the  expression, 
the  capital  letters  of  that  language.  The 
Egyptian  artist,  in  treating  them  as  sym- 
bolic signs  only,  always  neglected  the  human  part,  giving  aU 
his  care  to  the  head  of  the  animal,  which  was  the  symbol  of  the 
divinity  represented.  This  care  and  skill  in  representing  the 
animal  form  has  been  frequently  observed,  a  stem  theocracy  for- 
bidding all  study  and  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  the  anatomy 
of  the  human  figure.  No  innovation  being  allowed,  the  same 
early  forms  were  repeated  and  reproduced  in  endless  varieties. 

In  the  early  period  of  Egyptian  sculpture  low  relief  was 
adopted  on  all  large  monuments,  and  was  generally  painted. 
At  a  later  period  the  intaglio  rilevato,  or  relieved  intaglio  (by 
the  Greeks  called  koilanaglyph,  and  by  the  French  relief  en 
creux),  was  introduced  by  Eameses  II.  The  sides  of  the  incavo, 
which  are  perpendicular,  are  cut  to  a  considerable  depth,  and 
from  that  part  to  the  centre  of  the  figure  is  a  gradual  swell,  the 
centre  being  frequently  on  a  level  with  the  surface  of  the  wall. 
In  the  bas-reliefs  the  heads  were  always  given  in  profile,  and 
the  eyes  elongated,  with  a  full  pupil.  These  features,  however, 
are  the  characteristics  of  art,  in  all  countries,  in  the  early  stages 
of  its  development,  * 
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Scnlptoiee,  in  this  stjle  of  bas-relief,  corer  the  walls  of  the 
temples,  palaces,  and  tombe,  repteeenting  not  only  incidents  of 
private  life,  work  and  employment  of  varioua  kinds,  recreations 
and  games,  but  alBO  the  eventa  in  the  life  of  the  mling  Pharaoh, 
peaceful  incidents  and  warlike  enterprises.  Egyptian  art  was 
chiefly  confined  to  the  delineation  of  actual  life. 

A  remarkable  feature  of  Egyptian  sculpture  is  the  ireqnent 
representation  of  their  kings  in  a  colossal  form.  The  two  most 
&mou3  colossi  are  the  seated  fignies 
ia  the  plain  of  Thebee.  One  is  re- 
ct^nised  to  he  the  vocal  Memnon 
(Amnnoph  IH.),  meutioued  by  Stra- 
bo.  They  are  47  feet  high,  and  mea- 
sure abont  18  feet  3  inches  acrosB  the 
shoijlders.  But  the  grandest  and 
lai^est  colossal  statue  was  the  stu- 
pendous Btatne  of  king  Barneses  II., 
of  Syenite  granite,  in  the  Uenmonium 
at  Thebee.  It  represented  the  king 
seated  on  a  throne,  in  the  usual  atti- 
tude of  kings,  the  hands  resting  on 
his  knees.  It  is  now  in  fragments. 
It  measored  22  feet  4  inches  across 
the  ahonlders.  According  to  Sir  Q. 
Wilkinson,  the  whole  mass,  when 
entire,  must  have  weighed  aboat  887 
tons.  A  colossal  statue  of  Barneses 
n.  lies  with  its  face  upon  the  ground 
on  the  site  of  Memphis ;  it  was  placed  before  the  temple  of  Fthah. 
Its  total  height  is  estimated  at  42  ft.  8  in.  without  the  pedestal. 
It  ia  of  white  siliceous  limestone.  Another  well-known  colossus 
is  the  statue  of  the  so-called  Meninon,  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  It  is  supposed  to  be  the  statue  of  Barneses  11.  It 
was  brought  by  Selzoni  from  the  Menmonium  at  Thebes. 

In  the  different  epochs  of  Egyptian  sculpture,  the  Egyptian 
artists  were  bound  by  certain  &tsA  canons  or  rales  of  proportion 
to  guide  them  in  their  labours,  and  which  they  were  obliged  to 
adhere  to  rigidly.  The  following  are  the  canons  of  three  distinct 
epochs;  1.  The  canon  of  the  time  of  the  pyramids,  the  height 
vas  reckoned  at  6  feet  from  the  sole  of  the  foot  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  and  Bubdivifiions  obtained  by  one-half  or  one-third  of 
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a  foot.  2,  The  canon  from  the  twelfth  to  the  twenty-second 
dynasty  is  only  an  extension  of  the  first.  The  whole  figure  was 
contained  in  a  number  of  squares  of  half  a  foot,  and  the  whole 
height  divided  into  eighteen  parts.  In  these  two  canons  the 
height  above  the  sixth  foot  is  not  reckoned.  3.  The  canon  of 
the  age  of  Psanunetici,  which  is  mentioned  by  Diodorus,  reckon- 
ing the  entire  height  at  21i  feet  from  the  sole  to  the  crown  of 
the  head,  taken  to  the  npper  part.  The  proportions  are  dif- 
ferent, but  without  any  introduction  of  the  Greek  canon.  The 
canon  and  the  leading  lines  were  originally  traced  in  red,  sub- 
sequently corrected  by  the  principal  artist  in  black,  and  the 
design  then  executed.  In  Egypt,  almost  every  object  of  sculpture 
and  architecture  was  painted.  The  colossal  i^gyptian  statues 
are  generally  of  granite,  basalt,  porphyry,  or  sandstone.  The 
two  colossi  on  the  plain  of  Thebes  are  of  course  hard  gritstone. 
The  Egyptians  also  worked  in  dark  and  red  granites,  breccias, 
serpentines,  arragonite,  limestones,  jaspers,  feldspar,  cornelian, 
glass,  gold,  silver,  bronze,  lead,  iron,  the  hard  woods,  fir  or  cedar, 
sycamore,  ebony,  acacia,  porcelain  and  ivory,  and  terra  ootta. 
All  objects,  from  the  most  gigantic  obelisk  to  the  minut^articles 
of  private  life,  are  found  decorated  with  hieroglyphics. 

Egyptian  sculptors  were  also  remarkable  for  the  correct  and 
excellent  representation  of  animals.  There  may,  indeed,  be 
noticed  in  their  representation  a  freedom  of  hand,  a  choice  and 
variety  of  forms,  a  truthfulness,  and  even  what  deserves  to  be 
called  imitation,  which  contrast  with  the  uniformity,  the  rigidity, 
the  absence  of  nature  and  Hfe,  which  human  figures  present. 
Plato  mentions  a  law  which  forbade  the  artists  to  depart,  in  the 
slightest  degree,  in  the  execution  of  statues  of  the  human  form 
from  the  type  consecrated  by  priestly  authority.  The  artist, 
therefore,  not  being  restricted  in  his  study  of  the  animal  form, 
could  thus  give  to  its  image  greater  variety  of  motion,  and  by 
imitating  animals  in  nature,  indemnify  himself  for  the  constraint 
he  experienced  when  he  represented  kings  and  priests.  The 
two  colossal  lions  in  red  granite,  brought  to  England  by  the 
late  Duke  of  Northumberland,  may  be  considered  as  remarkably 
good  specimens  of  Egyptian  art,  as  applied  to  the  delineation  of 
animal  forms.  They  evince  a  considerable  knowledge  of  anatomy 
in  the  strongly-marked  delineation  of  the  muscular  development. 
The  form  also  is  natural  and  easy,  thus  admirably  expressing 
the  idea  of  strength  in  a  state  of  rejwsa    They  were  sculptured 
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in  the  reign  of  Amtmoph  III.  The  representations  of  the  sacred 
animals,  the  cynocephaliu,  tbe  lion,  the  jackal,  the  ram,  &e., 
are  freqneutly  to  be  met  with  in  Egyptian  sculptnre. 

£triteoan.—Tbo  principal  characteristics,  aa  yieible  in  the 
moet  ancient  monuments  of  this  people  are,  the  lines  rectilinear, 
the  attitude  rigid,  the  moulding  of  the  features  imperfect,  want 
of  proportion  in  the  limbs,  which  are  generally  so  meagre  that 
they  give  no  idea  of  flesh  or  muscles,  and  thus  their  outline 
exhibits  no  undulation.  Tbe  form  of  the  head  is  an  oval, 
narrow  towards  tbe  chin,  which  terminates  in  a  point ;  tbe  eyes 
are  long  or  slightly  raised  at  tbe  outer  eitremity.  No  Egyptian 
work  exhibits  sach  shapelessness.  In  the  small  Etruscan  figures 
the  anna  are  pendent,  and  closely  adhering  to  the  body ;  the 
feet  are  parallel;  the  folds  of  the  drapery  are  marked  by  a 
simple  line.  This  was  the  first  style.  Most  of  these  early 
works  were  in  clay.  Of  this  style 
were  the  "  Opera  Tuscanica,"  a 
term  nsed  by  the  Romans  to 
imply  all  productions  which  ex- 
hibited the  hard  and  dry  manner 
of  the  earlier  Etruscan  sohooL 
These  characteristic  features, 
however,  which  are  supposed  to 
be  peculiar  to  early  Etmscan 
art,  are  not  indicative  of  any 
particular  nation;  they  exhibit 
the  natural  imperfection  and 
want  of  art  peculiar  to  the  first 
stage  of  the  development  of  art 
in  all  countries. 

The  second  style  may  be  re- 
cognised by  some  essential  im- 
provement, by  a  stronger  ex- 
pression of  the  features  of  the 
iace,  and  by  a  more  energetic 
action  of  the  limbs,  without  tbe 
rigidity  and  restraint  of  the 
attitude  entirely  disappearing; 
ttie  muscles  and  the  bones  are  indicated  in  a  bard  manner, 
especially  in  the  calves  of  tbe  legs  and  in  graieral  the  whole 
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expression  is  exaggerated,  the  very  opposite  to  all  that  is 
graceful,  easy,  and  flowing.  These  characteristics  are  peculiar 
to  all  statues  of  the  same  style,  and  in  order  to  recognise  the 
mythological  personages  which  they  represent,  recourse  must 
be  had  to  their  attributes ;  for  an  Apollo  is  made  like  a  Her- 
cules. Almost  all  the  male  figures  wear  beards ;  the  hands  are 
constrained,  the  fingers  rigid,  the  eyes  monstrous  and  pro- 
truding, the  features  of  a  coarse  nature,  and  the  different  parts 
of  the  body  badly  put  together ;  the  hair  falls  in  tresses,  and  the 
drapery  is  indicated  by  parallel  folds ;  sometimes,  on  the  statues 
of  women,  the  sleeves  of  the  tunic  are  plaited  very  elaborately. 

The  third  style  is  indebted  to  the  influence  of  the  Greeks, 
and  forms  a  near  approach  to  their  practices,  without,  however, 
equalling  their  perfection.  They  are  in  this  epoch  amalgamated 
in  one  school,  and  one  has  frequently  need  of  inscriptions  in 
Etruscan  characters  engraved  on  the  monuments  to  attribute 
them  with  certainty  to  their  real  authors ;  the  air  and  form  of 
the  heads  larger,  rounder,  more  marked  than  those  of  the  Greeks, 
serve  to  distinguish  them.  The  Etruscans  attained  to  consider- 
able fame  for  their  sculpture  in  bronze.  Among  the  statues  in 
bronze  we  may  mention  the  Mars  of  Todi  in  the  Vatican,  a  boy 
with  a  goose  under  his  arm  in  the  Museum  of  Leyden,  and  the 
statue  of  an  orator  at  Florence.  In  the  representation  of  the 
animal  form  we  have  the  Chimsera  at  Florence,  and  the  she-wolf 
in  the  Capitoline  Museum.  Though  not  strictly  belonging  to  the^ 
art  of  sculpture,  we  cannot  omit  mentioning  the  other  works  of 
bronze  of  the  Etruscans ;  of  these  their  candelabra  and  mirrors 
are  the  most  celebrated.  The  candelabra  were  remarkable  for 
their  elegalice  of  form,  and  their  beauty  of  ornamentation. 
The  mirrors  were  circular  disks,  one  side  of  which  was  sufl&- 
ciently  polished  to  reflect  objects;  they  were  encircled  by  an 
ornamental  border,  the  handles  sometimes  bearing  sculptured 
figures;  on  the  back  of  these  are  designs  incised  in  outline, 
chiefly  representing  Greek  myths  and  heroic  legends,  with  in- 
scriptions in  Etruscan  characters.  Some,  however,  occur  with 
subjects  of  a  peculiarly  Etruscan  character.  Most  of  the  designs 
are  very  loosely  and  carelessly  drawn,  with  little  care  for  beauty 
of  composition.  In  some  few  cases  the  drawing  is  of  a  masterly 
character.  An  excellent  example  of  this  style  is  the  mirror 
representing  Bacchus,  Semele,  and  Aix)llo,  in  the  Museum  at 
Berlin.    It  is  given  as  a  frontispiece  to  Mr.  Dennis's  work  on 
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Etrdria.  In  the  opinion  of  Gerhard,  most  of  the  extant  mirrors 
were  executed  in  the  4th,  6th,  and  6th  centuries  a.  u.  o.  (b.  o. 
45^164.)  At  this  period,  andlit  an  earlier  period  also,  Etruscan 
art  was  not  only  Greek  in  the  choice  and  disposition  of  subjects 
— subjects  belonging  entirely  to  either  Greek  mythology  or 
history— but  also  Greek  in  its  character  and  style  of  art.  liere 
was,  indeed,  frequent  intercommunication  in  the  early  periods 
between  Greece  and  Etruria ;  the  people  of  Agylla  sent  frequent 
embassies  to  Delphi.  The  Corinthian  Demaratus  emigrated  to 
Tarquinii,  and  bringing  with  him  a  colony  of  artists,  esta- 
blished schools  of  Greek  art  there.  Etruscan  art  was  essentially 
a  modified  Greek,  the  civilization,  Hellenic ;  Homer,  the  Cyclic 
poets,  the  langu^e  and  literature  of  Greece  and  Asia  Minor, 
and  their  authors,  were  as  familiar  to  the  Etruscans  as  to  the 
inhabitants  of  modem  Europe.  The  statues,  the  wall-painting, 
the  ScarabsBi,  and  the  bronze  mirrors  above  all,  had  represen- 
tations of  the  gods  and  heroes  of  Greece,  intermingled  with  the 
Etruscan  mythology  and  language.  The  types  are  Greek,  the 
names  often  Etruscan.  Mr.  Dennis  gives  the  following  names 
to  the  three  Etruscan  styles,  according  to  their  characteristic 
features.  1.  The  Egyptian.  2^  The  Etruscan,  or  Tyrrhene,  as 
it  is  sometimes  called,  perhaps  in  compliment  to  its  more  than 
doubtful  Greek  character.  3.  The  Hellenic.  To  these  three,  he 
adds,  may  be  appended  a  fourth,  the  Decadence.  This,  indeed, 
must  follow  as  a  necessary  sequel  in  all  developments.  What- 
ever has  a  rise,  and  reaches  maturity,  must  have  a  decline. 

Greek, — The  stages  of  the  cycle  of  development  of  the  art 
of  sculpture  in  Greece  may  be  given  in  five  distinct  periods 
or  epochs,  naming  these,  for  greater  convenience,  chiefly  from 
the  name  of  the  principal  artist  whose  style  prevailed  at  that 
period: 

I.  The  Daodalean,  or  early  .        ,    (      — 680  b.o.) 

n.  The  -aiginetan,  or  archaic  .  (680—480  b.o.) 
nX  The  Phidian,  or  the  grand  '  .  (480—400  B.a) 
rV.  The  Praxitelean,  or  the  beautiful(400— 260  b.o.) 

V.  The  Decline     ....    (250—  ) 

Prior  to  the  age  of  DsBdalus,  there  was  an  earlier  stage  in  the 
development  of  the  art,  in  which  the  want  of  art,  which  is  pecu- 
liar to  that  early  stage,  was  exhibited  in  rude  attempts  at  the 
tepiesentation  of  the  human  figure^  for  similar  and  almost  iden- 
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tical  mde  representations  are  attempted  in  the  early  stages  of 
art  in  all  countries ;  as  the  early  attempts  of  children  are  nearly 
identical  in  all  ages.  The  preseitoe  of  a  god  was  indicated  in  a 
manner  akin  to  the  Fetichism  of  the  African,  by  the  simplest 
and  most  shapeless  objects,  such  as  unhewn  blocks  of  stone 


MINERVA.      IN  THE  EARLIEST  AND 
PRIMITIVE  STYLE. 


EARLY  STATUE. 


(\l6oi  dfyyol)  and  by  simple  pillars  or  pieces  of  wood.  The  first 
attempt  at  representation  consisted  in  fashioning  a  block  of 
stone  or  wood  into  some  semblance  of  the  human  form,  and  this 
rude  attempt  constituted  a  divinity,  and  was  styled  $6avov. 
Of  this  primitive  form  was  the  Venus  of  Cyprus,  the  Cupid  of 
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Thespiae;  the  Juno  of  Argos  was  fashioned  in  a  similar  rude 
.  manner  from  the  trunk  of  a  wild  pear  tree.  These  attempts 
were  thus  nothing  more  than  shapeless  blocks^  the  head,  arms, 
and  legs  scarcely  defined.  Some  of  these  wooden  blocks  are 
supposed  to  have  been,  in  a  coarse  attempt  at  imitation,  fur- 
nished with  real  hair,  and  to  have  been  clothed  with  real 
draperies  in  order  to  conceal  the  imperfection  of  the  form.  The 
next  step  was  to  giye  these  shapeless  blocks  a  human  form. 
The  upper  part  assumed  the  likeness  of  a  head,  and  by  degrees 
arms  and  legs  were  marked  out;  but  in  these  early  imitations  of 
the  human  figure  the  arms  were,  doubtless,  represented  closely 
attached  to  the  sides;  and  the  legs,  though  to  a  certain  extent 
defined,  were  still  connected  and  united  in  a  common  pillar. 

The  age  of  Dsedalus  marks  an  improvement  in  the  modelling 
of  the  human  figure,  and  in  giving  it  life  and  action.  This 
improTrement  in  the  art  consisted  in  representing  the  human 
figure  with  the  arms  isolated  from  the  body,  the  legs  detached, 
and  the  eyes  open ;  in  fine,  giving  it  an  appearance  of  nature  as 
well  as  of  life,  and  thus  introducing  a  principle  of  imitation. 
This  important  progress  in  the  practice  of  the  art  is  the  charac- 
teristic feature  of  the  school  of  Daedalus,  for  under  the  name  of 
Daedalus  we  must  imderstand  the  art  of  sculpture  itself  in  its 
primitive  form,  and  in  its  first  stage  of  development.  According 
to  Flaxman,  the  rude  efforts  of  this  age  were  intended  to  repre- 
sent divinities  and  heroes  only — Jupiter,  Neptune,  Hercules, 
and  several  heroic  characters,  had  the  self-same  face,  figure,  and 
action ;  the  same  narrow  eyes,  thin  lips,  with  the  comers  of  the 
mouth  turned  upwards ;  the  pointed  chin,  narrow  loins,  turgid 
muscles  ;  the  same  advancing  position  of  the  lower  limbs ;  the 
right  hand  raised  beside  the  head,  and  the  left  extended.  Their 
only  distinctions  were  that  Jupiter  held  the  thunder-bolt,  Nep- 
tune the  trident,  and  Hercules  a  palm  branch  or  bow.  The  female 
divinities  were  clothed  in  draperies  divided  into  few  and  per- 
*  pendicular  folds,  their  attitudes  advancing  like  those  of  the 
male  figures.  The  hair  of  both  male  and  female  statues  of  this 
period  is  arranged  with  great  care,  collected  in  a  club  behind, 
sometimes  entirely  curled. 

Between  the  rudeness  of  the  Dsedalean  and  the  hard  and 
severe  style  of  the  -ffiginetan  there  was  a  transitional  style,  to 
which  period  the  artists  Dipcenus  and  Scyllis  are  assigned  by 
Pliny.    The  metopes  of  the  temple  of  Selinus  in  Sicily,  the 
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bas-reliefe  representmg  .A^jamemnon,  Epens,  (md  Talthybius,  in 
the  LouTie,  the  Harpj  moniiment  in  the  British  !b[iiBeiim,  and 
the  Apollo  of  Tenea,  afford  esamples  of  this  style. 


One  of  the  metopes  of  the  temple  of  Selinos  prraente  an  ei- 
ample  of  the  characteristic  features  of  this  transitioDal  etfle 
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It  represents  Perseus  killing  the  Medusa  in  the  presence  of 
Athene.  The  style  of  this  representation  is  extraordinarily 
severe,  ahnost  horrible;  the  Medusa  is  thoroughly  distorted. 
The  other  figures  are  formless  and  heavy;  the  faces  are  masklike 
and  stiff,  with  large  staring  eyes,  projecting  and  compressed 
Ups,  broad  forehead  and  prominent  nose.  To  this  period 
also  evidently  belong  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Harpy  monument 
from  Xantheus.  The  elaborate  arrangement  of  the  head  and 
drapery,  which  falls  in  parallel  folds,  the  stiff  smiling  of  the 
countenances,  as  well  as  the  manner  of  advancing,  correspond 
thoroughly  with  the  primitive  character  of  this  epoch.  The  bas- 
relief  from  Samothrace,  representing  Agamemnon,  Epeus,  and 
Talthybius,  now  in  the  Louvre,  may  be  assigned  to  this  period. 
The  bas-relief  is  very  low,  and  exhibits  a  style  of  treatment 
somewhat  similar  to  that  of  the  painted  vases  of  the  same  age. 
The  statue  of  Apollo  foimd  at  Tenea  near  Corinth,  and  now  in 
the  Glyptothek  at  Munich,  exhibits  some  advance  in  the  style 
of  this  period,  presenting  in  the  slender  form  of  the  body,  a 
decided  contrast  to  the  heavy  compactness  of  the  works  of 
Selinus ;  the  limbs  although  severe  and  rigid  are  yet  handled 
with  deeper  understanding,  and  greater  justness ;  on  the  other 
hand,  there  is  the  same  mask-Uke  smiling  lack  of  expression  in 
the  countenance,  and  the  same  awkwardness  in  allowing  the 
soles  of  both  feet  to  rest  on  the  ground. 

^ginetaji, — In  the  -^ginetan  period  of  sculpture  there  was 
stiU  retained  in  the  character  of  the  heads,  in  the  details  of  the 
costume,  and  in  the  manner  in  which  the  beard  and  the  hair  are 
treated,  something  archaic  and  conventional,  undoubtedly  de- 
rived from  the  habits  and  teachings  of  the  primitive  school. 
But  there  prevails  at  the  same  time,  in  the  execution  of  the 
human  form,  and  the  manner  in  which  the  nude  is  treated,  a 
knowledge  of  anatomy,  and  an  excellence  of  imitation  carried  to 
so  high  a  degree  of  truth  as  to  give  convincing  proofs  of  an  ad- 
yanced  step  and  a  higher  stage  in  the  development  of  the  art. 
The  following  are  the  principal  characteristics  of  the  -^ginetan 
style,  as  derived  from  a  careful  examination  of  the  statues  found 
in  iEgina,  which  were  the  undoubted  productions  of  the  school 
of  the  -^Eginetan  period.  The  style  in  which  they  are  executed 
is  called  Hieratic  or  Archaic. 

The  heads^  either  totally  destitute  of  expression,  or  all  reduced 
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to  a  general  and  conTentional  expreesion,  present,  in  the  obliqnt 
position  of  the  eyes  and  month,  that  forcad  smile  which  Beema  to 
have  been  the  charactoristio  feature  common  to  all  production 
of  this  archaic  style ;  for  we  And  it  also  on  the  most  ancient 
medals,  and  on  b&s-reliefs  of  the  primitive  period. 


The  hair  treated  likewise  m  a  systematic  manner  in  amall 
curls  or  plaits  worked  with  wondOTfnl  industry  mutates  not 
real  hair,  hut  genmne  wigs  a  pecnliantj  which  may  be  remarked 
on  other  works  in  the  ancient  style  and  of  Btroscan  or^in. 
The  beard  is  indicated  on  the  cheek  by  a  deep  mark,  and  is 
rarely  worked  in  relief,  but,  in  the  latter  case,  so  as  to  imitate  a 
false  beard,  and  conseqnently  in  the  same  system  as  the  hair. 
The  costume  partakes  of  the  same  conventional  and  hieratio 
taste;  it  consists  of  drapery,  with  straight  and  regular  folds, 
falling  in  symmetrica]  and  parallel  masses,  so  as  to  imitate  the 
real  drapeiiea  in  which  the  ancient  statues  in  wood  were  draped. 
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These  oonyentiozial  fonns  of  the  drapery  and  hair  may,  there* 
fore,  be  considered  as  deriving  their  origin  from  an  imitation  of 
tiie  early  stataes  in  wood,  the  first  objects  of  worship  and  of  art 
among  the  Greeks,  which  were  frequently  covered  with  false 
hair,  and  clothed  with  real  draperies.  The  mnscnlar  develop* 
ment  observable  in  these  figures  is  somewhat  exaggerated,  but, 
consideiing  the  period,  is  wonderfully  accurate  and  true  to 
nature.  The  genius  for  imitation  exhibited  in  this  style,  carried 
A8  &r  as  it  is  possible  in  the  expression  of  the  forms  of  the  body, 
although  still  accompanied  by  a  little  meagreness  and  dryness, 
the  truth  of  detail,  the  exquisite  care  in  the  execution,  evince  so 
profound  a  knowledge  of  the  structure  of  the  himian  body,  so 
great  a  readiness  of  hand — ^in  a  word,  an  imitation  of  nature  so 
fildlful,  and,  at  the  same  time,  so  simple,  that  one  cannot  but 
lecognise  in  them  the  productions  of  an  art  which  had  arrived  at 
a  point  which  required  only  a  few  steps  more  to  reach  perfection. 
To  the  latter  part  of  this  period  belong  the  sculptors  Canachus, 
Calamis,  and  Pythagoras.  Canachus  was  the  sculptor  of  a  fa- 
mous statue  of  a  nude  Apollo  in  bronze  termed  Philesius,  at 
Bidymi,  near  Miletus,  and  was  considered  as  very  hard  in  his 
style.  A  copy  of  this  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Calamis,  who 
dedicated  at  Tanagra  the  statue  of  Hermes  carrying  a  ram,  was 
less  stiff  in  his  outlines,  and  Pythagoras  still  less  so.  The  last 
sculptor  is  especially  noticed  by  Pliny  as  the  first  who  under- 
istood  the  art  of  representing  the  muscles,  veins  and  hair.  In  all 
the  older  styles,  one  peculiarity  was  the  treatment  of  the  muscles, 
which  were  generally,  it  is  true,  placed  in  their  right  positions, 
but  with  strange  exaggeration  in  size  and  development.  After 
Pythagoras,  who  may  be  considered  the  last  of  the  artists  of  the 
genuine  archaic  school,  come  two  great  artists  of  what  may  be 
tenned  the  transition  period— Myron  and  Polycletus — in  neither 
(rf  whom  the  parallel  lines,  fixed  smile,  and  heavy  proportions  of 
*he  archaic  style  are  found.  Myron,  according  to  Pliny,  is  said 
to  have  introduced  a  more  extended  variety  of  forms,  with  the 
greatest  truth  to  nature.  He  was  the  first  who  directed  his  art 
to  the  representation  of  animals.  His  cow  and  other  represen- 
tations of  animals  were  characterized  as  life-like.  His  human 
forms  were  characterized  by  exaggeration  and  over  elaboration. 
There  are  several  marble  copies  extant  of  his  most  celebrated 
statue,  the  Discobolus,  or  quoit-thrower,  one  of  which  is  in  the 
Townley  collection  in  the  British  Museum.     His  works  were 

I  M 
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chiefly  in  bronze.  The  second  gieat  sculptor^  Folydetos,  k 
admitted  to  have  been  enperior  in  the  handling  of  his  art  i» 
Myron,  and  to  have  carried  the  technical  art  of  sculpture  mniA 
further.  Quinctilian  and  Cicero  both  speak  of  him  as  remarkaUd 
for  the  grace  of  his  figures.  And  the  former  remarks  that,  thon^ 
I)erfect  in  the  representation  of  athletes,  he  was  deficient  in 
power  and  sublimity.  The  only  work  which  can  give  an  idea  of 
the  excellencies  of  this  artist  js  the  copy  of  his  Biadumenos,  re- 
presenting an  athlete  binding  a  fillet  round  his  head,  formeriy 
in  the  Famese  collection,  and  now  in  the  British  Museum.  It 
exhibits  less  muscular  development,  less  fulness  than  the  foims 
affected  by  his  successor  Phidias,  but  is  hardly  less  refined. 
His  most  celebrated  work  was  his  Doryphoms,  or  spear-bearer,  a 
youthful  figure,  but  with  the  full  proportions  of  a  man.    ThiB 

•.  was  the  statue  which  became  known  by  name  of  the  Canon,  be« 
cause  in  it  the  artist  had  embodied  a  i)erfect  representation  of 
the  ideal  of  the  human  figure.  Polycletus  executed  also  a  co- 
lossal statue  of  Hera,  in  gold  and  ivory,  for  the  temple  of  this 
goddess  in  Argos.  A  copy  in  marble,  the  colossal  head  of  Juno 
in  the  Villa  Ludovisi  in  Bome,  affords  i)erhaps  a  lively  idea  of 
the  sublimity  of  this  work,  in  which  Polycletus  established  for 
all  ages  the  artistic  type  of  the  consort  of  Jupiter.  The  custom 
which  was  established  about  this  age  of  publicly  erecting  statues 
to  victorious  athletes,  called  iconic  statues,  strongly  favoured  the 
progress  of  art,  and  produced  its  complete  emancipation.     The 

"  gymnastic  exercises  and  contests  so  prevalent  among  the  Greeks 
were  most  favourable  to  art,  from  the  beautiful  models  with 
which  they  furnished  artists,  from  the  facility  of  studying  them 
at  every  moment,  and  in  every  possible  position,  and  finally, 
from  the  numbers  of  statues  of  athletes  which  necessarily  re- 
sulted from  such  institutions.  The  study  of  the  nude  became 
the  essential  condition  of  art  among  the  Greeks.  On  the  borders 
of  the  Phidian  period  are  the  sculptures  of  the  temple  <tf 
Theseus  at  Athens.  The  metopes  contain  representations  of  the 
contests  of  Hercules  and  the  deeds  of  Theseus,  executed  in  strong 
relief,  and  exhibiting  much  passionate  action,  great  truthfulness 
to  nature  in  the  figures,  and  at  the  same  time  excellent  arrangei 
ment  in  the  space  allotted.  The  friezes  executed  in  less 
relief  represent  the  contests  between  Theseus,  with  his  Ath 
ians,  and  the  Centaurs.  Art  had  reached  that  stage  when  thi 
was  nothing  wanting  but  a  great  man  to  completely  emancipai 


ft  fitan  its  archaic  and  hieratic  fetters,  and  lead  it,  by  a  further 
Mep  onwards,  to  ita  perfect  dcTelopment.  Tliat  man  was 
Phidias. 

;  ■  Phidian.—"  This  period  (we  here  adopt  Mr.  Yanx's  words)  is 


flte  golden  age  of  Greek  art.  Dnring  this  period  arose  a  spirit 
of  sculpture  which  combined  grace  and  majesty  in  the  happiest 
iBumer,  and  by  emaBcipating  the  plastic  art  from  the  fetters  of 
iDtiqtie  stiCbesB,  attained,  under  the  direction  of  FericleB,  and 
if  the  hand  of  Phidias,  its  culminating  point.     It  is  curiouB  to 
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remark  the  gradual  progress  of  the  arts ;  for  it  is  clear  that  it 
was  slowly  and  not  per  acUtum  that  the  gravity  of  the  elder- 
school  was  changed  to  the  perfect  style  of  the  age  of  Phidias.'' 
In  this  phase  of  the  art,  the  ideal  had  reached  its  zenith,  and 
we  behold  a  beauty  and  perfection  which  has  never  been  equalled. 
In  this  age  alone  sculpture,  by  the  grandeur  and  sublimity 
it  had  attained  to  in  its  style,  was  qualified  to  give  a  form  to 
the  sublime  conceptions  of  the  deity  evolved  by  the  mind  of 
Phidias.   He  alone  was  considered  able  to  embody  and  to  render 
manifest  to  the  eye  the  sublime  images  of  Homer.    Hence  he 
was  called  "  the  sculptor  of  the  gods."    It  is  well  known  that  in 
the  conception  of  his  Jupiter  Olympius,  Phidias  wished  to  render 
manifest,  and  that  he  succeeded  in  realizing,  the  sublime  image 
under  which  Homer  represents  the  master  of  the  gods.     The 
sculptor  embodied  that  image  in  the  following  manner,  accord- 
ing to  Pausanias :  ''  The  god,  made  of  ivoiy  and  gold,  is  seated 
on  a  throne,  his  head  crowned  with  a  branch  of  olive,  his  right 
hand  presented  a  Victory  of  ivory  and  gold,  with  a  crown  and 
fillet ;  his  left  hand  held  a  scepia^,  studded  with  all  kinds  of 
metals,  on  which  an  eagle  sat;  the  sandals  of  the  god  were 
gold,  so  was  his  drapery,  on  which  were  various  animals,  with 
flowers  of  all  kinds,  especially  lilies;  his  throne  was  richly 
wrought  with   gold  ^nd  precious  stones.     There  were    also 
statues;   four  Victories,  alighting,  were  at  each  foot  of  the 
throne ;  those  in  front  rested  each  on  a  sphinx  that  had  seized  a 
Theban  youth ;  below  the  sphinxes  the  children  of  Niobe  were 
slain  by  the  arrows  of  Apollo  and  Artemis."    This  statue.  Flax- 
man  observes,  sixty  feet  in  height,  was  the  most  renowned  work 
of  ancient  sculpture,  not  for  stupendous  magnitude  alone,  but 
more  for  careful  majesty  and  sublime  beauty. .  His  Minerva  in 
the  Parthenon  was  of  gold  and  ivory.    The  goddess  was  repre- 
sented standing  robed  in  a  tunic,  and  her  head  covered  with  the 
formidable  segis;  with  her  right  hand  she  held  a  lance;, in  the  left 
she  held  a  statue  of  Victory  about  five  feet  high;  her  helmet  was 
surmounted  by  a  sphinx  and  two  griffins,  and  over  the  Tiaor 
eight  horses  in  front  in  full  gallop.    The  shield  erect  at  the  feet 
of  the  goddess  was  adorned  on  both  sides  with  bas-relie£s.     At 
the  base  of  the  statue  were  a  sphinx  and  a  serpent.    This  colossus 
was  37  feet  high.    The  gem  of  Aspasus  and  the  silver  tetra* 
drachm  of  Athens  are  said  to  be  copies  of  the  head  of  thiV 
Minerva. 


SOTLPTttRE. 


Another  remarkable  etatne  of  Fhidias  waa  the  Athene  Pro- 
maohtiB  in  the  Acropolis.   It  lepreseEted  the  tat«larjr  goddess  of 


file  Athenians,  fully  armed,  and  in  the  attitade  of  battle,  with 
me  arm  raised,  and  holding  a  apear  in  her  hand.     This  work 
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vas  of  colossal  dimenaiona,  and  stood  in  the  open  air,  neaitf 
oppoeite  the  Fropyhea.  It  towered  aboTe  the  roof  of  the  Par- 
thenon, and  it  is  said  the  crest  of  the  helmet,  and  the  point  of 
the  spear  coald  be  seen  &r  off  by  ships  approaching  Atheoi 
from  Snuium.  Its  height  is  snpposed  to  hare  been,  with  its 
pedestal,  about  Beventy  feet;  the  material  was  bronze.  Them 
are  two  marble  statues  which  have  come  down  to  as,  and  whiiA 
give  some  idea  of  the  Uinerras  of  Fhidios.  One  is  the  PallM 
of  Velletri,  wfiich  is  supposed  to  be  a  copy  of  the  Minem  . 


FromachnB.  The  Farneee  Miuerra  at  Naples  may  afford  some 
idea  of  the  chryselephantine  statue  of  the  Parthenon.  It  does 
not,  however,  present  the  accessories  of  the  Atfaeniaa  fignre. 
The  Sphinx,  the  serpent  and  the  shield,  are  not  represented. 
The  sonlptnres  of  the  Parthenon,  now  in  the  British  Sfasemn, 
can  lead  us  to  appreciate  the  manner  of  Phidias,  and  the  cha- 
racter of  hia  school,  as  observed  by  Flazman.  The  statues  of 
the  pediments,  the  metopes,  and  bas-reliefs,  are  remarkable  foi 
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that  gnrndenr  of  style,  simplicity,  trath,  beauty,  which  are  the 
characteristics  of  this  school.  On  the  eastern  pediment  was  re* 
presented  the  birth  of  Minerva,  and  on  the  western,  the  contest 
between  Minerva  and  Neptnne  for  the  guardianship  of  the  soil 
of  Attica.  Of  the  figures  still  preserved  to  us  of  the  eastern 
pediment^  it  has  been  generally  supposed  that  the  reclining 
figure  m&j  be  identified  as  Theseus,  that  another  is  Ceres,  a 
third  Iris  the  messenger,  about  to  announce  to  mortals  the  great 
event  of  the  birth  of  Minerva,  which  has  just  taken  place,  while 
the  group  of  three  female  figures  are  considered  to  represent  the 
three  Fates.  Of  the  western  pediment,  the  remaining  figures 
are  Cecrops^  the  first  king  and  founder  of  Athens,  and  Aglaura, 
Ins  wife,  and  the  river  god,  Hissus  or  Cephisus.  The  metopes, 
which  generally  represent  single  contests  between  the  Athenians 
and  the  Centaurs,  are  in  strong  high  relief,  full  of  bold  action  and 
passionate  exertion — though  this  is  for  the  most  part  softened 
by  great  beauty  of  form  and  a  masterly  style  of  composition 
which  knows  how  to  adapt  itself  with  the  utmost  freedom  to 
the  strict  conditions  of  the  space.  These  reliefs  were  placed  high, 
as  they  were  calculated  for  the  full  light  of  the  sun,  and  to 
throw  deeper  shadows. 

The  Meze  may  be  considered  as  the  chief  glory  of  the  art  of 
Phidias.  The  artists  here  expressed  with  the  utmost  beauty  the 
signification  of  the  temple  by  depicting  a  festive  procession, 
which  was  celebrated  every  fifth  year  at  Athens,  in  honour  of 
Minerva,  conveying  in  solemn  pomp  to  the  temple  of  the  Par- 
thenon the  peplos,  or  sacred  veil,  which  was  to  be  suspended 
before  the  statue  of  the  goddess.  The  end  of  the  procession  has 
just  reached  the  temple,  the  archons  and  heralds  await,  quietiy 
conversing  together,  the  end  of  the  ceremony.  They  are  fol- 
lowed by  a  train  of  Athenian  maidens,  singly  or  in  groups,  many 
of  them  with  cans  and  other  vessels  in  their  hands.  Then 
follow  men  and  women,  then  bearers  of  sacrificial  gifts,  then  flute- 
players  and  musicians,  followed  by  combatants  in  chariots,  with 
four  sfdendid  horses.  The  whole  is  concluded  by  prancing 
horsemen,  the  prime  of  the  manly  youth  of  Athens.  This  frieze 
ma  within  the  colonnade  of  the  Parthenon,  on  the  upper  part 
of  the  wall  of  the  cella,  and  was  continued  round  the  building. 
By  its  position  it  only  obtained  a  secondary  light.  Being  placed 
immediately  below  the  soffit,  it  received  all  its  light  from  between 
the  oolumns,  and  by  reflection  from  the  pavement  below.    Mr. 
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Westmacott  remarks  that  theee  worhe  are  nnqneetionably  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  art  that  esist,  sad  th^  illustrate  fnllj 
and  admiTabl^  the  progress  and,  as  it  may  be  said,  the  ccaiBTna- 
mation  of  sculpture.  They  exhibit  in  a  remarkable  degree  all 
the  qualities  that  constitnte  fine  (O't— truth,  beanty,  and  perfect 


execution.  In  the  forms,  the  moet  perfect,  the  most  appropriate, 
and  the  most  graceful  hare  been  selected.  AH  that  is  coarse  or 
vulgar  is  emitted,  and  that  only  is  represented  which  nnitee  the 
two  essential  qualities  t^  truth  and  beauty.  The  reBult  of  this 
happy  combination  is  what  has  been  termed  ideal  beauty.  These' 
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Bcnlptuies,  however,  which  emanated  from  the  mind  of  Phidias, 
and  were  most  certainly  executed  imder  his  eyes,  and  in  his 
school,  are  not  the  works  of  his  hands.  Phidias  himself  disdained 
or  worked  but  little  in  marble.  They  were,  doubtless,  the  works 
of  his  pupils,  Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  Colotes,  PsBonios,  and 
Eome  other  artists  of  his  time.  For,  as  Flaxman  remarks,  the 
styles  of  di£ferent  hands  are  sufficiently  evident  in  the  alto  and 
basso  rilievo.  To  the  age  of  Phidias  belong  the  sculptors 
Alcamenes,  Agoracritus,  and  Paeonios.  The  greatest  work  of 
Alcamenes  was  a  statue  of  Aphrodite  in  the  Gardens,  cV  Krinois,  a 
work  to  which  it  is  said  Phidias  himself  put  the  finishing  touch. 
He  also  executed  a  bronze  statue  of  a  conqueror  in  the  games, 
which  Pliny  says  was  known  as  the  "  Encrinomenos,  the  highly 
approved."  Agoracritus,  who,  Pliny  says,  was  such  a  favourite 
of  Phidias,  that  he  gave  his  own  name  to  many  of  that  artist* s 
works,  entered  into  a  contest  with  Alcamenes,  the  subject  being 
a  statue  of  Venus.  Alcamenes  was  successful,  Pliny  tells  us, 
not  that  his  work  was  superior,  but  because  his  fellow-citizens 
chose  to  give  their  suffrages  in  his  favour,  in  preference  to  a 
stranger.  It  was  for  this  reason  that  Agoracritus,  indignant  at 
Ms  treatment,  sold  his  statue  on  the  express  condition  that  it 
should  never  be  taken  to  Athens,  and  changed  its  name  to 
Nemesis.    It  was  accordingly  erected  at  Rhamnus. 

A  marble  statue  of  Victory,  a  beautiful  Nike  in  excellent  pre- 
servation, has  been  lately  discovered  at  Olympia,  bearing  the 
name  of  Pseonios.  This  statue  is  mentioned  by  Pausanius  as  a 
votive  offering  set  up  by  the  Messenians  in  the  Altis,  the  sacred 
grove  of  Zeus  at  Olympia.  The  statues  in  the  eastern  pediment 
of  the  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia,  were  by  PsBonios,  and  those 
in  the  western  by  Alcamenes.  The  first  represented  the  eques- 
trian contest  of  Pelops  against  Oenomaus,  and  in  the  second,  the 
Lapith»  were  represented  fighting  with  the  centaurs  at  the 
marriage  of  Pirithous. 

The  frieze  of  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Bass»,  near  Phigaleia, 
in  Arcadia,  belongs  to  this  period.  It  was  the  work  of  Ictinus, 
the  architect  of  the  Parthenon.  CJontests  with  the  Amazons 
and  battles  with  the  centaurs  form  the  subject  of  the  whole. 
The  most  animated  and  boldest  compositions  are  sculptured  in 
these  reliefs.  They  exhibit,  however,  exaggeration,  and  are 
wanting  in  that  repose  and  beauty  which  are  the  characteristics 
ofthewOTks  of  Phidias.  • 
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In  the  half  draped  Venus  of  Milo  now  in  the  LouTre,  we  haye 
a  genuine  Greek  work,  which  represents  an  intermediate  style 
between  that  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles.  "  Grandly  serious/'  Pro- 
fessor Lubke  writes^  "  and  almost  severe,  stands  the  goddess  of 
Love,  not  yet  conceived  as  in  later  representations,  as  a  love 
requiring  woman.  The  simple  drapery,  resting  on  the  hips, 
displays  uncovered  the  grand  forms  of  the  upper  part  of  the 
body,  which  with  all  their  beauty,  have  that  mysteriously  unap- 
proachable feeling  which  is  the  genuine  expression  of  the  divine." 

Praxitilean, — ^This  period  is  characterized  by  a  more  rich  and 
flowing  style  of  execution,  as  well  as  by  the  choice  of  softer  and 
more  delicate  subjects  than  had  usually  been  selected  for  repre- 
sentation. In  this  the  beautiful  was  sought  after  rather  than 
the  sublime.  Praxiteles  may  be  considered  the  first  sculptor 
who  introduced  this  more  sensual,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  style 
of  art ;  for  he  was  the  first  who,  in  the  unrobed  Aphrodite,  com- 
bined the  utmost  luxuriance  of  personal  charms  with  a  spiritual 
expression  in  which  the  queen  of  love  herself  appeared  as  a 
woman  needful  of  love,  and  filled  with  inward  longing.  He  first 
gave  a  prominence  to  corporeal  attractions,  with  which  the  deity 
was  invested.  His  favourite  subjects  were  of  youthful  and  femi- 
nine beauty.  In  his  Venus  of  Onidos  he  exhibited  the  goddess 
in  the  most  exquisite  form  of  woman.  His  Cupid  represented 
the  beauty  and  grace  of  that  age  in  boys  which  seemed  to  the 
Greeks  the  most  attractive.  His  Apollo  Sauroctonos  presented 
the  form  of  a  youth  of  exquisite  beauty  and  proportion.  The 
Venus  of  Gnidos  stands  foremost  as  one  of  the  celebrated  art 
creations  of  antiquity.  The  artist  represented  the  goddess 
completely  nndraped;  but  this  bold  innovation  was  justified  by 
the  fact  that  she  was  taking  up  her  garment  with  her  left  hand, 
as  if  she  were  just  coming  from  her  bath,  while  with  her  right 
she  modestly  covered  her  figure.  Many  as  are  the  subsequent 
copies  preserved  of  this  famous  statue,  we  can  only  conceive  the 
outwaid  idea  of  the  attitude,  but  none  of  the  pure  g!randeur  of 
the  work  of  Praxiteles.  In  the  Vatican  (Chiaramonte  gallery, 
No.  112)  there  is  one  of  very  inferior  execution,  but  perhaps 
the  only  one  which  gives  a  correct  idea  of  this  Venus,  as  it 
corresponds  as  nearly  as  possible  with  the  pose  of  the  statue  on 
the  coin  of  Cnidos  and  with  the  description  of  Lucian. 

His  Cupid  is  represented  as  a  slender  undeveloped  boy,  full  of 


UTelmeaa  aod  acti-ritf,  earnegtly  eadeaTOOtiiig  to  fasten  the 
rtringB  to  his  bow.  A  BomsQ  copy  of  this  statae  is  in  the 
:  firitish  Uosenm. 
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He  also  executed  in  bronze  a  Faun,  which  was  known  as 
"  Feriboetos,  the  much  famed ; "  the  finest  of  the  many  copies  of 
this  celebrated  statue  that  have  come  down  to  us,  is  in  the 
Capitol :  and  a  youthful  Apollo,  styled  Sauioctonos,  because  he 
is  aiming  an  arrow  at  a  lizard  which  is  stealing  towards  him; 
a  copy  of  this  statue  in  marble  is  in  the  Vatican,  and  one  in 
bronze  in  the  Villa  Albani. 

Contemporary  with  Praxiteles  was  Scopas.  His  works  exhibit 
powerful  expression,  grandeur  combined  with  beauty  and  grace. 
The  group  of  Niobe  and  her  children  at  Florence/  has  been 
attributed  to  him.  Another  very  celebrated  work  of  Scopas  was 
the  statue  of  the  Pythian  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre,  which  Au- 
gustus placed  in  the  temple  which  he  built  to  Apollo,  on  the 
Palatine,  in  thanksgiving  for  his  victory  at  Actium.  An  inferior 
Boman  copy  of  this  statue  is  in  the  Vatican.  He  was  also  cele- 
brated for  his  heads  of  Apollo.  Of  these  many  excellent  copies 
are  still  extant,  the  finest  being  that  formerly  in  the  Gius- 
tiniani  collection,  and  now  in  the  British  Musexun. 

The  late  discoveries  at  Halicamassus  have  yielded  genuine 
works  of  Scopas  in  the  sculptures  of  the  bas-reliefs  of  the  Mau- 
soleum erected  by  Artemisia  in  memory  of  her  husband  Mausolus 
king  of  Caria,  the  east  side  of  which  is  known  to  have  proceeded 
from  his  hands ;  the  other  sides  by  his  contemporaries  Bryaxis, 
Timotheus,  and  Leochares.  Parts  of  these  are  now  in  the 
British  Museum. 

The  bas-reliefs  of  the  temple  of  Nike  Apteros  have  been  as- 
sociated with  the  peculiarities  which  characterize  the  productions 
of  Scopas.  A  figure  of  Victory,  stooping  to  loose  her  sandal,  in 
bas-relief  from  this  temple,  is  remarkable  for  its  admirably  ar- 
ranged drapery. 

The  sculptural  decorations  of  the  temple  of  Artemis,  at 
Ephesus,  the  foundations  of  which  have  been  lately  discovered 
by  Mr.  Wood,  there  is  every  reason  to  believe,  were  contributed  by 
Praxiteles  and  Scopas.  The  drum  of  a  column,  with  figures  in 
bas-relief  from  this  temple,  has  been  lately  added  to  the  British 
Museum. 

The  beautiful  figure  of  a  Bacchante  in  bas-relief  in  the  British 
Museum  is  generally  referred  to  Scopas. 

The  following  are  some  of  the  more  particular  chataoteristics 
of  the  human  form,  adopted  by  the  Grecian  sculptoxs  of  this 
age :— 
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In  the  profile,  the  forehead  and  lips  touch  a  perpendicular  line 
drawn  between  them.  In  young  persons,  the  brow  and  noee 
nearly  form  a  straight  line,  which  gives  an  expression  of  grandeur 
and  delicacy  to  the  fEtce.  The  forehead  was  low,  the  eyes  large, 
but  not  prominent.  A  depth  was  given  to  the  eye  to  giTe  to 
the  eyebrow  a  finer  arch,  and,  by  a  deeper  shadow,  a  bolder 
relief.  To  the  eyes  a  living  play  of  light  was  communicated  by 
a  sharp  projection  of  the  upper  eyelid,  and  a  deep  depression  of 
the  pupil.  The  eye  was  so  differently  shaped  in  the  heads  of 
divinities  and  ideal  heads,  that  it  is  itself  a  characteristic  by 
which  they  can  be  distinguished.  In  Jupiter,  Apollo,  and 
Juno  the  opening  of  the  eye  is  large,  and  roundly  arched ;  it  has 
also  less  length  than  usual,  that  the  curve  which  it  m&kes  may 
be  more  spherical.  Pallas  likewise  has  large  eyes,  but  the 
upper  Lid  falls  over  them  more  than  in  the  three  divinities  just 
mentioned,  for  the  purpose  of  giving  her  a  modest  maiden  look. 
Small  eyes  were  reserved  for  Yenuses  and  voluptuous  beautieB, 
which  gave  them  the  languishing  air  called  vyp6u.  The  upx)er 
lip  was  short,  the  lower  lip  fuller  than  the  upper,  as  this  tended 
to  give  a  roundness  to  the  chin ;  the  short  upper  lip,  and  the 
round  and  grandly-formed  chin,  being  the  most  essential  signs 
of  genuine  Greek  formation.  The  lips  were  generally  closed; 
they  slightly  open  in  the  statues  of  the  gods,  especially  in  the 
case  of  Venus,  but  the  teeth  were  never  seen.  The  ear  was  care- 
fully modelled  and  finished.  The  beauty,  and  especially  the 
execution  of  them,  is,  according  to  Winkelman,  the  surest  sign 
by  which  to  discriminate  the  antique  from  additions  and  resto- 
rations. The  hair  was  curly,  abundant,  and  disposed  in  floating 
locks,  and  executed  with  the  utmost  imaginable  care ;  in  females 
it  was  tied  in  a  knot  behind  the  head.  The  frontal  hair  was 
represented  as  growing  in  a  curve  over  the  temples,  in  order  to 
give  the  fa^ie  an  oval  shape.  The  face  was  always  oval,  and  a 
cross  drawn  in  the  oval  indicated  the  design  of  tiie  &ce.  The 
perpendicular  line  marked  the  position  of  the  brow,  the  nose, 
the  mouth,  and  the  chin;  the  horizontal  line  passed  through 
the  eyes,  and  was  parallel  to  the  mouth.  The  hands  of  youth 
were  beautifully  rounded,  and  the  dimples  given ;  the  fingers 
were  tapered,  but  the  articulations  were  not  generally  indicated. 
In  the  male  form  the  chest  was  high,  arched,  and  prominent. 
In  the  female  form,  especially  in  that  of  goddesses  and  virgins, 
the  form  of  the  breasts  is  virginal  in  the  extreme,  since  their 
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heantj  was  generally  made  to  consist  in  the  moderateness  of 
their  size.  They  were  generally  a  little  higher  than  in  nature. 
The  abdomen  was  without  prominence.  The  legs  and  knees 
of  yonthfiil  figures  are  rounded  with  softness  and  smoothness, 
and  unmarked  by  muscular  movements.  The  proportion  of  the 
limbs  was  longer  than  in  the  preceding  period.  In  the  male 
and  female  figure,  the  foot  was  rounded  in  its  form ;  in  the  female 
the  toes  are  delicate,  and  have  dimples  oyer  their  first  joints 
gently  marked. 

It  is  evident  that  this  type  of  beauty  of  form,  adopted  by  the 
Grecian  sculptors,  is  in  imison  with,  and  exhibits  a  marked 
analogy  to  the  type  of  &ce  and  form  of  the  Greeks  themselves ; 
for,  as  Sir  Charles  Bell  observes,  the  Greek  face  is  a  fine  oval, 
the  forehead  full  and  carried  forward,  the  eyes  large,  the  nose 
straight,  the  lips  and  chin  finely  formed ;  in  short,  the  forms  of 
the  head  and  &ce  have  been  the  type  of  the  antique,  and  of  all 
▼hich  we  most  admire.* 

The  sculptors  of  this  i^e,  incitead  of  aiming  at  an  abstract 
unattainable  ideal,  studied  nature  in  its  choicest  forms,  and 
attained  the  beautiful  by  selecting  and  concentrating  in  one 
those  charms  which  are  found  difiTused  over  all.  They  avoided 
the  representation  of  all  violent  motions  and  perturbations  of 
the  passions,  which  would  have  completely  marred  that  expres- 
sion of  serene  repose  which  is  a  prominent  characteristic  of  the 
beautiful  period  of  Greek  sculpture.  Indeed,  the  chief  object 
of  the  Greek  sculptor  was  the  representation  of  the  beautiful 
alcme,  and  to  this  principle  he  made  character,  expression, 
costume,  and  everything  else  subordinate. 

Lysippus,  the  successor  of  Praxiteles  and  Scopas,  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Alexander  the  Great.  He  contributed  to  advance 
their  style  by  the  peculiar  fulness,  roundness,  and  harmonious 
general  effect  by  which  it  appears  that  his  works  were  charac- 
terised.   His  school  exhibited  a  strong  naturalistic  tendency,  a 

*  Tinos,  Nazos,  Samos,  and  other  favoured  spots  in  the  ^gean,  still 
famish  types  of  that  glorious  race  which  gave  models  to  Phidias  and 
Praxiteles.  In  the  men  there  may  still  he  seen  heauty  of  form  and  the 
most  ample  developmoit  of  the  muscles  and  limhs — perfect  symmetry  united 
with  manly  strength.  In  the  women  the  straight  hrow  and  nose,  the 
delicately  formed  month  and  chin,  the  smooth  and  rounded  neck,  losing 
itself  in  the  flowing  curve  of  the  shoulders  and  hearing,  like  a  pedestal  of 
Parian  marhle,  the  exquisitely-shaped  head,  the  graceful  carriage,  and  the 
well-proportioned  limbs. — Quarterly  Rev.^  Vol.  94. 
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closer  imitation  of  nature,  leading  to  many  refinements  in  detail; 
It  was  unquestionably  greater  in  portrait  than  in  ideal  works. 
Pliny  thus  speaks  of  his  style :  "  He  is  considered  to  have  con- 
tributed yery  greatly  to  the  art  of  the  statuary  by  eipressii^ 
the  details  of  the  hair,  and  by  making  the  head  smaller  than 
had  been  done  by  the  ancients,  and  the  body  more  gracefal  and 
less  bulky,  a  method  by  which  his  statues  were  made  to  appear 
taller." 

The  portrait  statues  of  Alexander  the  Great  by  Lysippus 
were  very  numerous.  The  great  king  would  only  allow  himself 
to  be  modelled  by  Lysippus.  The  head  of  Alexander,  as  the 
young  Ammon  on  the  coins  of  Lysimachus,  is  said  to  have  been 
designed  by  him.  An  athlete,  scraping  his  body  with  a  strigil, 
named  the  diro^fi€vot,  was  the  most  £unous  of  the  bronze 
statues  of  Lysippus.  The  statue  of  an  athlete  in  the  Vatican,  in 
a  similar  position,  is  supposed  to  be  a  marble  copy  of  the  original 
bronze  of  Lysippus ;  though  an  inferior  work,  it  illustrates  the 
statements  of  Pliny  regarding  the  prox)ortions  adopted  by 
Lysippus — ^a  small  head  and  the  body  long  and  slim.  The  bas- 
reliefs  also  on  the  monument  of  Lysicrates,  representing  the 
story  of  Dionysus  and  the  Tyrrhenian  pirates,  present  all  the 
characteristic  features  of  the  school  of  Lysipptus.  It  was  erected 
in  the  archonship  of  EusBuetus,  b.o.  335. 

The  canon  of  Polycletus  b^gan  to  be  generally  adopted  at 
this  period.  It  was  followed  by  Lysippus,  who  called  the 
Doryphoros  of  that  artist  his  master.  In  his  practice  of 
dealing  with  the  heads  and  limbs  of  his  figures,  Lysippus 
was  followed  by  Silanion  and  Euphranor,  and  his  authority 
may  be  said  to  have  governed  the  school  of  Greece  to  a  late 
period  of  the  art. 

Pliny  tells  tus  that  Euphranor  was  the  first  who  represented 
heroes  with  becoming  dignity,  and  who  paid  particular  atten«> 
tion  to  proportion.  He  made,  however,  in  the  generality  of 
instances,  the  bodies  somewhat  more  slender  and  the  heads 
larger.  His  most  celebrated  statue  was  a  Paris,  which  expressed 
alike  the  judge  of  the  goddesses,  the  lover  of  Helen,  and  the 
slayer  of  Achilles.  The  very  beautiful  sitting  figure  of  Paris,  in 
marble,  in  the  Vatican,  is,  no  doubt,  a  copy  of  this  work. 

Subsequently  to  these  sculptors  we  have  Chares,  the  Hhodian, 
who  constructed  the  famous  colossus  of  Helios  at  the  entrance 
of  the  harbour  of  Khodes,  which  was  105  feet  high.    It  appears 
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there  is  no  authority  for  the  common  statement  that  its  legs 
extended  oyer  the  mouth  of  the  harbour. 

Of  the  later  Asiatic  or  Ehodian  schools  we  have  the  famous 
Igroups  of  the  Laocoon  and  of  iMrce  tied  to  a  Bull^  conmionly 
called  the  Toro  Famese.  In  both  of  these  the  dramatic  element 
is  predominant,  and  the  tragic  interest  is  not  appreciated.  In 
the  Laocoon  consummate  skill  is  shown  in  the  mastery  of  exe- 
cution; but  if  the  object  of  the  artist  was  to  create  pity  or 
awe,  he  has  drawn  too  much  attention  to  his  power  of  carving 
marble.  The  Laocoon  was  executed,  according  to  Pliny,  by 
Agesander,  Folydorus  and  Athenodorus,  natives  of  Bhodes.  This 
group,  now  in  the  Vatican,  was  found  in  the  baths  of  Titus. 
From  the  evidence  of  an  antique  gem,  on  which  is  engraved 
a  representation  of  this  group,  we  find  the  right  arm  of  the 
Laocoon  has  been  wrongly  restored.  In  the  gem  the  hand  of 
Laocoon  is  in  contact  with  his  head,  and  not,  as  restored  by 
Giovanni  da  Montorsoli,  raised  high. 

The  Famese  Bull,  a  work  in  which  we  possess  the  most 
eolofisal  group  of  antiquity,  was  executed  by  Apollonius  and 
Taunscus  of  Tralles.  To  the  same  school  belongs  the  Dying 
Gladiator,  who  unquestionably  represents  one  of  the  Gauls  who 
weie  defeated  in  Asia  Minor,  and  not,  as  usually  supposed,  a 
otHubatant  who  died  in  the  amphitheatre.  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  entire  absence  of  ideal  representation,  and  for  its  complete 
individuality  and  close  imitation  of  nature.  This  statue  is 
probably  a  copy  of  one  which  formed  part  of  a  group  by  Pyro- 
madhus,  who  executed  several  groups,  and  large  compositions 
of  battle  scenes  for  Attains,  king  of  Pergamus,  to  celebrate  his 
dedaive  victory  over  the  Gauls  (b.o.  240).  The  originals  were 
in  bronze. 

To  the  later  Athenian  school  belong  probably  the  Belvidere 
Torso,  so  much  admired  by  Michael  Angelo,  the  Famese  Her- 
cules, the  Venus  de  Medici,  and  the  Fighting  Gladiator.  The 
Belvidere  Torso  is  now  considered  to  be  a  copy  by  Apollonius, 
the  son  of  Nestor,  of  the  Hercules  of  Lysippus,  and  probably 
executed  in  the  Macedonian  period.  The  Famese  Hercules  is 
80  exaggerated  in  its  style  as  to  have  been  deemed  a  work'  as 
late  as  the  Boman  empire.  According  to  Flaxman,  the  Venus 
de  Medici  is  a  deteriorated  variety  or  repetition  of  a  Venus  of 
i  Praxiteles.  It  is  now  generally  admitted  that  it  is  a  work  of 
[the  latest  Macedonian  period,  probably  by  Cleomenes,  whose 
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name  appears  on  its  base.    The  Fighting  Gladiator  bears 
name  of  Agasias  of  Ephesus.    From  the  attitude  of  the  figcoa  i 
it  is  clear  that  the  statne  represents  not  a  gladiator,  tfut  a 
warrior  contending  with  a  inounted  combatant,  prolMkbly  an 
Athenian,  warding  off  a  blow  from  a  centanr. 

The  Macedonian  age,  to  which  most  of  these  statues  belonged, 
commenced  with  Alexander  the  Great,  and  terminated  with  the 
absorption  of  Greek  art  by  the  Bomans. 

Vedi'M, — Art  having  in  the  two  previous  periods  reached  its 
culminating  point  of  perfection;  as  is  the  law  of  all  develop- 
ment, when  a  culminating  point  is  reached,  a  down^^ard  t^i- 
dency  and  a  period  of  decline  begins,  for  the  cycle  of  development 
must  be  completed  and  the  stages  of  rise,  progress,  maturity, 
decline  and  decay  run  through. 

No  exact  date,  however,  can  be  assigned  to  the  beginning  of 
the  stage  of  decline;  no  sharp  line  of  demarcation  can  be 
X)ointed  out  dividing  one  stage  from  the  other.  The  decline 
was  so  gradual  that  there  was  an  inevitable  blending  of  tfaa 
two.  We  perceive  evident  signs  of  decline  in  the  fourth  stage, 
while,  in  the  fifth,  or  stage  of  decline,  we  sometimes  meet  some 
noble  works  of  art  partaking  of  the  perfect  style  of  the  earlier 
periods.  A  period  of  decline  inevitably  and  invariably  followB 
an  age  of  maturity  and  perfection,  as  Mr.  Lecky  obserYes, 
"  The  sculptor  and  the  painter  of  the  age  of  Praxiteles  precipi- 
tated art  iato  sensuality;  both  of  them  destroyed  its  religious 
character,  both  of  them  raised  it  to  high  aesthetic  perfection^  bat 
in  both  cases  that  perfection  was  followed  by  a  speedy  decline.^ 
Miiller  remarks,  "  The  creative  activity,  the  real  central  point 
of  the  entire  activity  of  art,  which  fashions  peculiar  fomoLS  for 
peculiar  ideas,  must  have  flagged  in  its  exertions  when  the 
natural  circle  of  ideas  among  the  Greeks  had  received  complete 
plastic  embodiment,  or  it  must  have  been  morbidly  driven  to 
abnormal  inventions.  We  find,  therefore,  that  art,  during  this 
period,  with  greater  or  less  degrees  of  skill  in  execution,  de- 
lighted now  in  fantastical,  now  in  effeminate  productions,  calcu- 
lated merely  to  charm  the  senses.  And  even  in  the  better  and 
nobler  works  of  the  time  there  was  still  on  the  whole  something 
— not,  indeed,  very  striking  to  the  eye,  but  which  could  be  felt 
by  the  natural  sense,  something  which  distinguished  them  from 
the  earlier  works— the  striving  after  effect  J'    The  spirit  of  imita- 
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Sti<m  marked  the  later  portion  of  this  period  of  decline.  The 
IBcnlptozs  of  this  age,  despairing  of  equalling  the  productions  of 
[ifthe  former  age,  gave  themselves  up  completely  to  servile  imita- 
{4ion.    The  imitation  was  naturally  inferior  to  the  original,  and 

Eshch  succeeding  attempt  at  imitation  was  but  a  step  lower  in 
gradation  of  the  art.  When  they  ceased  to  study  nature  they 
!  niiought  to  repair  the  deterioration  of  the  beauty  of  form  by  the 
finish  of  the  ports ;  and  in  a  still  later  period  they  gave,  instead 
of  a  grandeur  of  style,  an  exaggeration  of  form.  Lastly,  being 
utterly  unable  to  cope  with  their  predecessors  in  the  sculpture 
of  statues,  they  had  recourse  to  the  manufacture  of  busts  and 
portraits,  which  they  executed  in  countless  numbers.  The  art 
leached  its  lowest  ebb,  and  thus  the  cycle  of  the  development  of 
Greek  sculpture  terminated  in  its  last  stage— utter  decay  and 
d^radation. 

Bcman, — ^In  the  very  early  periods  the  Komans  imitated  the 
Etruscans,  for,  generally  speaking,  all  the  works  of  the  first 
paiods  of  Bome  were  executed  by  Etruscan  artists.  Their 
earliest  statues  of  gods  were  in  clay.  Etruscan  art  exercised 
tiie  greatest  influence  in  Bome,  for  Bome  was  adorned  with 
monuments  of  Etruscan  art,  in  its  very  infancy ;  it  was  a  Tuscan 
called  Vetuiius  Mamurius  who  made  the  shields  (ancilia)  of  the 
temple  of  Numa,  and  who  made,  in  bronze,  the  statue  of  Yer- 
tmmia,  a  Tuscan  deity,  in  the  suburb  of  Bome.  The  Bomans 
owed  all  their  culture  to  the  Etruscans,  from  whom  they  learnt 
the  arts  of  architecture,  terra-cotta  work,  and  painting ;  calling 
in  artists  of  that  more  tasteful  race  when  anything  of  the  sort  was 
required  for  the  decoration  of  their  simple  edifices.  The  most 
ancient  nionuments  of  Bome  thus  corresponded  with  the  con- 
temporaneous style  of  Etruscan  art ;  there  is  thus  a  similarity 
in  the  figures ;  the  attributes  alone  can  lead  one  to  distinguish 
them,  as  these  attributes  tell  if  the  statue  was  connected  with 
the  creed  or  modes  of  belief  of  Etruria  or  Bome.  There  was 
not,  therefore,  any  Boman  style,  properly  so  called,  the  only  dis- 
tinction to  be  remarked  is  that  the  statues  of  the  early  periods, 
executed  by  the  Bomans,  are  characterized,  like  the  Bomans 
themselves  of  the  same  period,  by  a  beard  and  long  hair.  At  a 
late  period  all  the  architecture,  all  the  sculpture  of  the  public 
edifices  at  Bome,  were  in  the  Tuscan  style,  according  to  the 
testimony  of  Pliny. 

k2 
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Aftet  the  seooiid  Fanic  war,  Greek  artists  took  the  place  of 
Etrnscan  artkta  at  Bome ;  the  takii^  ot  Sjiacnse  gave  tin 
BomaDB  a  knowlet^  of  the  beantifol  works  of  Qreece,  and  tbt 
treaeuies  of  art  hronght  from  Ccninth  chiefly  conbributed  to 
awaken  a  taste  among  them,  and  the;  soon  turned  into  ridicol* 
their  ancient  Btataes  in  clay ;  Oreek  art  was  gradnally  transfenajt 
to  Bome ;  Greek  artists  began  to  abonsd  there,  and  the  hisbsf 
of  Boman  art  was  thenceforward  confounded  with  that  of  tiii 
vicissitadeB  of  Greek  art.  The  style  of  the  works  of  Bcnlptm^ 
nnder  the  first  emperors  raay  be  ocnst*. 
dered  as  a  contumation  and  sequel  d 
the  developnent  of  Greek  scnlptoro. 
These  works,  more  partioalarly  tin 
portrait  stataes,  whieh  were  the  pre- 
vailing works  of  this  period,  exhib^ 
a  great  deal  of  force  and  character, 
thongh  a  want  of  care  is  visible  in 
some  parts,  especially  in  the  hair.  Tha 
characters  of  IJie  heads  always  bear  oat 
the  descriptions  which  historians  haw 
given  of  the  jierson  thej  belong  to,  tha 
Boman  head  differing  essentially  inm 
the  Greek,  in  having  a  more  arched, 
forehead,  a  nose  more  aqniline,  and 
features  altogether  of  a  more  decided 
character.  It  may  be  observed,  how- 
ever, as  a  general  remark,  that  the 
Boman  stataes  are  of  a  thicker  and 
more  robust  form,  with  lees  ease  and 
>.  grace,  more  stem,  and  of  a  less  ideal 
expression  than  Greek  statues,  thoi^ 
equally  made  by  Greek  artists.  Under  Augustus,  and  the  foUom 
ing  Boman  emperors,  to  meet  the  demand  for  Oreek  statues  to 
embellish  their  houses  and  vUlae,  several  copies  and  imitatioiiS 
of  celebrated  Greek  works  were  manufactured  by  the  eculpton 
of  the  age.  The  Apollo  Belvidere,  the  Yenns  of  the  Capitol,  aul 
several  copies  of  celebratod  Greek  works,  in  various  Museum^' 
such  as  the  Faun,  Cupid,  Apollo  Sauroctonos,  and  Yenus  rf 
Praxiteles,  the  discobolos  of  Myron,  and  several  works  of  ScopU; 
and  Lysippus,  are  Bupposed  to  be  of  this  t^.  Arohseol<%iBta' 
are  now  generally  agreed  in  thinking  that  the  Apollo  Belviden 
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tonly  a  copy  of  a  Boman  period  of  a  very  fine  Greek  statue  of 
out  the  beginning  of  the  third  century  b.o.^  and  that  the 
irigina]  was  in  bronze.  Another  copy  has  been  identified  in  a 
Ironze  statuette  now  in  St.  Petersburg  known  as  the  Stroganoff 
jipolla  From  this  statuette  it  is  found  that  the  Apollo  BelTidere 
held  forward  in  his  left  hand,  not  a  bow  as  was  thought,  but  the 
IR^  in  the  attitude  of  spreading  consternation  among  an  enemy. 
3!he  production  of  this  statue  is  generally  assigned  to  the  period 
after  the  invasion  of  the  Gauls,  whom  in  278  b.o.  the  god  drove 
in  alarm  from  his  sanctuary  at  Delphi. 

Of  the  Faun  of  Praxiteles  there  are  two  copies  in  the  Vatican, 
bat  both  are  inferior  to  that  in  the  Capitol.  A  copy  of  the  Cupid 
of  Praxiteles  is  in  the  British  Museum.  Of  the  Apollo  Sauroo- 
tonos  there  are  two  copies,  one  in  the  Vatican,  and  another  in 
bronze  in  the  Villa  Albani.  Of  the  Venus  of  Cnidos  of  Praxiteles 
there  are  several  copies  in  the  Vatican;  one  in  particular,  in  the 
Ghiaramonte  Grallery,  No.  112,  though  very  inferior  as  a  work  of 
art,  gives  the  exact  pose  of  the  original  statue  as  it  appears  on 
tiie  coin  of  Cnidos.  The  Venus  of  the  Capitol  is  a  Boman  version 
of  the  Praxitelean  statue ;  it  difi!ers  in  attitude.  Several  copies 
of  the  DlBcobolos  of  Myron  are  still  in  existence :  one  in  the 
British  Museum,  one  in  the  Vatican,  and  a  third,  much  finer 
&an  either  of  the  others,  in  the  possession  of  Prince  Massimo. 
A  very  fine  marble  copy  of  the  celebrated  bronze  of  Lysippus, 
tte  airo|voftcvof ,  is  in  the  Vatican.  A  copy  of  the  Pythian  Apollo 
by  Scopas  is  in  the  same  museum. 

The  noble  statue  of  Augustus,  discovered  in  1863,  and  now  in 
the  Vatican,  is  a  grand  example  of  the  portrait  statues  of  this 
period.  It  is  full  of  life  and  individuality.  The  pose  is  simple 
and  majestic,  as  befitting  the  portrait  of  an  emperor.  The  bust 
of  the  young  Augustus  in  the  Vatican  for  depth  of  expression, 
individuality,  truth  to  nature,  and  delicacy  of  finish  and  treat- 
ment, is  a  marvel  in  xx)rtraiture. 

Under  Tiberius  and  Claudius  a  limit  was  placed  to  the  right 
of  having  statues  exposed  in  public ;  consequently  a  lesser 
finmber  of  statues  were  made,  and  less  attention  was  paid  to  the 
perfection  of  the  portrait.  However,  some  excellent  works  were 
produced  in  this  period.  The  style  became  purer  and  more 
pefined  under  Hadrian,  for  a  partial  revival  of  Greek  art  is 
attributed  to  this  emperor.  The  hair  was  carefully  worked,  the 
bebrows  were  raised,  the  pupils  were  indicated  by  a  deep  cavity 
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—aa  eesential  characteristic  of  this  age,  rare  befora  tHa  foioS, 
and  freqaeutl;  introduced  afterwards ;  the  heads  acqi ' 
greater  strength,  vithont,  however,  increasing  in  character. 
the  most  remarkable  productions  of  the  age  of  Hadrian  are  tti 
nmneroiu  repetitioDe  of  the  stittne  of  Aatiuous,  an  ideal  portanil 
of  Hadrian's  fovoitrite,  exhibitiug  much  artistic  perfectuiL 
That  in  tlie  Capitol  is  remarkable,  not  only  for  its  excei  " 
beauty,  bnt  also  for  its  correct  anatomy.  Of  the  Emperor  Hadrifl 
thwe  ia  a  fine  portrait  statae  in  the  BritiBh  Maseun.    Undn 


the  Antoninea,  the  deoay  of  the  art  vas  still  mora  manifest,  di»- 
playing  a  want  d  simplicity,  and  an  attenticm  to  trivial  adA 
meretricioQS  acceesoiiee.  Thus,  in  the  bnsts,  the  hair  and  ihs 
beard  luxoriate  in  an  exaggeratod  profusion  of  curls,  the  carehl 
espressbn  of  the  features  of  the  connt«nanoe  being  at  the  sanw 
time  frequently  n^leoted.  This  age  was  remarkable  also  for  iti 
recurrence  to  the  st^le  of  a  primitive  and  imperfect  art  in  thl 
reproduoticai  of  Egyptian  Btatoaa.    Like  the  pre-BaphoelitiBa' 
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9f  the  present  day^  this  imitation  of,  and  recurrence  to,  the  early 
pjid  imperfect  forms  of  art,  like  second  childhood  in  man,  are 
evident  signs  of  the  downward  tendency  and  total  decay  of  art. 
the  art  declined  still  further  nnder  Commodns  and  Sevems. 
.the  use  of  perukes  and  Mse  hair  is  exhibited  in  the  busts.  The 
figures  were  mechanical  in  style,  and  totally  deficient  in  life. 
Under  Alexander  Severus  it  was  degraded  into  a  coarse  and  low 
style.  Deep  farrows  were  marked  on  the  forehead,  the  hair  and 
'beud  were  indicated  by  long  lines,  a  deeper  caTity  was  given  to 
the  pupils  of  the  eyes ;  the  forms  became  dry  and  languid,  the 
heads  lost  all  character,  and  were  reduced  to  such  a  low  grade 
as  to  be  scarcely  distinguishable  one  from  another. 

MYTHOLOaY  OF  SCULPTUEE. 

When  the  style  and  period  of  an  object  of  sculpture  is  known, 
a  farther  knowledge  will  be  required  of  the  god,  goddess,  king^ 
or  hero  it  represents,  which  can  only  be  acquired  by  an  intimate 
acquaintance  with  their  distinctive  attributes.  In  order,  there- 
fore, to  assist  the  student  of  archseology,  we  shall  here  give  a 
bri^  enumeration  of  the  distinctive  attributes  of  the  gods,  god- 
desses, kings,  and  heroes,  which  are  visible  in  Egyptian,  Etruscan, 
Greekj  and  Boman  sculpture. 

Egyptian, — ^The  objects  represented  in  sculpture  by  the  Egyp- 
tians were  deities,  men,  and  animals. 

Egyptian  Deities. — ^The  deities  of  ancient  Egypt  consist  of 
oeiestial,  terrestrial,  and  iofemal  gods,  and  of  many  inferior  per- 
sonages, either  representatives  of  the  greater  gods  or  else  attend- 
ants upon  them.  Most  of  the  gods  were  connected  with  the 
sun,  and  represented  that  luminary  in  its  passage  through 
the  upper  hemisphere  or  heaven,  and  the  lower  hemisphere 
or  Hades.  The  same  deity  among  the  Egyptians  was  repre- 
sented under  three  different  forms: — 1.  Pure  himian  form,  with 
the  attributes  peculiar  to  the  god.  2.  A  human  body  bear- 
ing the  head  of  an  animal  which  was  especially  dedicated  to 
that  deity.  8.  This  same  animal  with  the  attributes  of  the  god. 
These  three  classes  combine  the  greater  portion  of  figures  of  all 
dimensions,  which  are  found  in  cabinets  and  museums.  It  is 
the  head  which  bears  the  principal  characteristic  attribute  of 
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each^  whether  standing  or  seated,  in  a  natural  form  or  mianmi- 
fied.  Egyptian  deities  are  represented  in  every  kind  of  material; 
wax,  wood,  baked  clay  and  glazed,  porcelain,  marble,  hard  and 
soft  stone,  precious  stones,  bronze,  silver,  gold.  Frequently 
the  figures  in  wood,  in  stone,  or  in  bronze,  are  gilt,  and  moie 
frequently  they  are  painted  in  various  and  consecrated  colonrs, 
especially  for  the  face  and  for  the  nude,  nothing  in  this  respect 
being  left  to  the  will  of  the  artist.  These  representations  being 
thus  regulated  by  law  or  by  custom  in  all  these  details,  th^ 
constant  uniformiiy  is  of  great  assistance  in  the  study  of  Egyp- 
tian mythology,  for  it  explains  at  once  the  scenes  in  which  these 
gods  appear;  whether  they  are  represented  in  the  round,  in 
relief,  in  intaglio,  painted  on  linen,  on  x>a>py3^us,  in  wood,  or  in. 
stone,  the  E(ame  attributes  always  indicate  the  deity,  and  the 
combination  of  these  attributes,  that  of  the  divine  personages, 
according  to  the  ideas  and  creed  of  the  Egyptians.  Bunsen 
remarks  that  the  system  of  Egyptian  mythology,  as  presented  to 
us  in  its  three  orders,  as  in  the  following  section,  would  appear 
to  have  been  complete  at  the  commencement  of  the  historical 
age,  or  reign  of  Menes,  the  founder  of  one  united  Egyptian 
empire,  according  to  him,  3643  b.o. 

The  Egyptian  system  of  mythology,  as  interpreted  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson  and  the  Chevalier  Bunsen,  recognised  three 
orders  of  deities,  of  which  eight  were  called  the  greater  gods, 
twelve  were  considered  as  the  lesser  gods,  and  seven  of  the 
third  order. 

First  Order, 
Male.  Femftle. 

Ahxtk,  Maut, 

The  concealed  god.  The  mother  (Buto), 

The  god  of  Thebes.  The  temple  consort  of  Ehem 

and  Amun, 
The  goddess  of  Buto  in  the 
Delta. 

KHEM,  NlBITH, 

The  generative  god  of  nature,         (Without  descent  "I  came 
The  god  of  Panopolis.  from  myself"). 

The  goddess  of  Sais  in  the 
Delta. 
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Hale. 
B^iTXPH  (Chndbis), 
I      The    run-headed     god    of 

Thebes. 
1  Phtah, 

'      The  creator  of  the  world. 
The  god  of  Memphis.     • 
Ba, 
Helios,  the  mm  god. 
The  god  of  Heliopolis  (On) 
in  the  Delta. 


F«iiul«. 
Sbm  (in  Coptic,  Sate,  " 
arrow"). 
The  consort  of  Eneph. 


Second  Order. 

A.  The  child  of  Atntm, 

1.  Ehnnsu  (ChonBo),  HerculeB. 

B.  The  child  of  Kneph. 

2.  Tet  (Thoth),  Hermes. 

C.  The  children  of  Phtah. 

3.  Atnmn,  Atmn,  Atom. 

i.  Sekhet  (Fasht),  the  lion-headed 
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D.  The  children  of  Ea,  Helios, 

5.  Bather  (Athor). 

6.  Mau. 

7.  Ma,  Thmei  (Truth), 
a  Tefiin. 

9.  Mentn,  Mnnt  (Mandnlia). 

10.  Sehak,  Sevek,  the  crocodile-beaded  god. 

11.  Seb,  tiie  father  of  the  gods.    Satam. 

12.  Nntpe,  Netpe. 


2*trrf  Order. 
L  Set,  Nnbi,  Typhcoi. 
H.  Heeiii,  OBiria. 
III.  Hea,  lais. 
rv.  Nebti,  NepthjB,  the  sister  of  Isis, "  the  mistreaa  of  the 

house." 

V.  Her-her,  Aroeris,  Hot  the  elder,  the  god  of  ApoUinopoliB. 
VI.  Her,  HoroB,  child  of  Isis  and  Oeiris,  "  Her-pa-chrat,° 

Harpocratee,  i.e.  HoruB  the  child. 
Vn.  Anupu,  AnubiB,* 


* 
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SeYenJ  of  these  gods  were  represented  as  grouped  in  sets  of 
three,  and  each  city  had  its  own  triad.   In  Thebes  it  was  Amnn- 
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eight  gods  of  the  first  order  at  Memphis  were,   1.   Ptah;    2.  Shu;   3. 
Tefha  ;  4.  Seb ;   5.  Nut ;  6.  Osiris ;  7.  Isis  and  Horus ;  8.  Athor.     Those 
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Ba,  Maut,  and  Ghonso;  at  FhilsB  the  trinity  was  Osiris,  Isis, 
Horns,  a  gronp  the  most  frequently  represented  in  most  parts 
of  Egypt.  At  Memphis,  Ptah,  his  wife  Merienptah,  and  their 
son  Nefer  Atum,  formed  a  triad,  to  which  was  sometimes  added 
Bast,  the  cat-headed  goddess  of  Bnbastis. 

Four  Oenii  of  the  Bead, 

Amset.  Tantmutf. 

HapL  Eabhsenuf. 

All  the  gods  are  characterized  by  the  beard  hanging  down 
from  the  chin.  In  general,  they  hold  a  sceptre  surmounted  by 
the  Eu-kufa  head,  and  the  sacred  Tau.  The  sceptre  is  called 
"  tam,"  and  is  considered  the  emblem  of  power.  The  sacred  tau 
is  the  symbol  of  life,  or  eternal  existence.  The  goddesses  carry  a 
sceptre  surmounted  by  a  lotus  flower  (emblem  of  sovereignty); 
in  pictures  they  frequently  have  wings,  and  are  always  clothed. 

Their  common  hieroglyphic 
sign  is  an  egg  or  a  snake.  The 
gods,  as  well  as  goddesses,  often 
carry  the  whip  and  crown  of 
the  Pharaohs.  The  latter  is 
called  schen ;  with  the  article 
prefixed,  and  the  nominal  suf- 
fix t,  it  was  pronounced  in 
later  times  P-schent,  and  is  so 
written  by  the  Greeks.  It  con- 
sists of  two  parts.  According  to  the  pictures,  the  lower  one  is 
red,  and  called,  on  that  account,  Tescfier;  the  upper  one  is  white 
(absch),  with  the  name  of  ffet.  The  crowns  of  the  Pharaohs 
were  of  three  kinds,  one  a  tall  cap  with  a  ball  at  the  top,  the 
crown  of  Upper  Egypt,  another,  a  flat  ring  with  a  tall  piece 


of  Thebes  were,  1.  Amen-Ra ;  2.  Mentu ;  3.  Atum ;  4.  Shu  and  Tefiiu ; 
6.  Seb;  6.  Osiris;  7.  Set  and  Nepthys;  8.  Horus  and  Athor.  The  gods 
of  the  second  order  were  twelve  in  number,  amongst  whom  were  Tahnti 
or  Thoth,  the  god  of  wisdom  and  knowledge,  inventor  of  speech  and 
writing,  and  Anup  or  Anubis,  son  of  Osiris,  and  the  director  of  the 
funereal  rites  and  embalmers  of  the  dead.  There  was  a  third  order,  but 
its  members  are  not  known,  although  it  comprised  some  of  the  numerous 
deities  seen  on  the  monuments,  the  attendants,  ministers,  or  companions  of 
the  principal  gods. 
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behind,  the  crown  of  Lower  Egypt.  These  two  combined  formed 
the  double  crown  of  Upper  and  Lower  Egypt,  the  pschent. 
The  gods  and  goddesses  have,  moreover,  the  royal  snake,  the 
type  of  dominion  (the  nrsens,  basilisk),  as  a  frontlet,  like  the 
Pharaohs.  Another  crown  is  sometimes  worn  (generally  by 
Osiris),  the  ate/.  It  is  composed  of  a  conical  cap,  flanked  by 
two  ostrich  plnmes,  with  a  disc  in  front,  placed  on  the  horns 
of  a  goat,  ornamented  with  the  nrsens. 

The  gods  and  goddesses  were  principally  distinguished  ac- 
cording to  their  head-dresses.  The  following  is  an  enmneration 
of  the  principal  Egyptian  deities,  as  represented  imder  three 
different  forms,  and  as  characterized  by  their  head-dresses : — 


L — Oods  and  Qoddesses  of  Pure  Human  Form, 

X'  Gods  of  pure  human  form  bearing  on  their  heads — 

Two  long  plumes,  the  nude  painted 
blue..    • ..      ..     Amttn. 

Two  long  plumes,  the  body  ithy- 
phallic Khem. 

A  cap  fitting  tightly  to  the  head,  the  j 
flesh  green,  the  body  mummified,  I  Phtah,   of   Upper 
in     his   hand     the    emblem   ofj     Egypt 
stability ) 

A  scarabsBus,  the  body  of  a  bandy- )  Phtah  Sokabi,  of 
legged  dwarf )      Memphis. 

The  sun's  disk  encircled  by  an  ursBus, 
the  flesh  coloured  red Ea. 

A  goose ..      ..     Seb. 

A  lunar  disk  with  a  single  lock  of)  Chonso,  and  Hab- 


\ 


hair  ..  ' )      pakhbut. 

The  lunar  crescent,  a  disk  in  the]  Thoth,  and    Aah, 

midst       f     *^^  S^  ^^   *^® 

'      moon. 

The  pschent       Atmu. 
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The  het  with  two  feathers^  bearing 
in  his  hands  the  tan,  with  the  whip 


and  crook 


OsiBis. 


o 

M 

a 


The  atef,  in  his  hands  the  whip  and 
crook      ..     ..     Obibis. 
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The  nilometer,  or  emblem  of  stability, 
snrmoimted  by  the  atef,  his  coun- 
tenance barbaric    OsiBis. 

An  ostrich  feather Mau. 

Two  tall  plumes  and  horns,  the  body 
of  a  child        Hobub  Ba  or  Nbts. 

The  pschent  with  a  single  lock  of 
hair,  his  finger  to  his  month      ..     HoBUS,  the  child. 

A- disk  with  ursBus,  a  body  of  mon- 
strous proportions Typhon. 

Four  plumes      Anhub  (Mabb.) 

The  papyrus  plant Hapimou,  the  Nile. 

The  het,  in  his  hands  a  battle-axe,!  Banpo,  the  god  of 
shield,  and  spear J      war. 

2.  Goddesses  of  human  form  bearing  on  their  head— 

The  cap  representing  the  royal  vul- 
ture surmounted  by  the  pschent, 
the  flesh  yellow     Maut. 


The  tescher 
A  shuttle 
A  hawk 


NxrrH. 


The  het  with  a  cow's  horn  on  each  )  Sati,   a    form    of 
side J     Ibis. 

The  sun's  disk  with  cow's  horns  and 
urseus      Athob. 

An  ostrich  feather     ..     ..      «.     ..     Ma,  Thmei. 

A  water-vase      ..     ..     Netpx  and  Nut. 

Cap  representing  the  royal  vulture 
surmoimted  by  the  sim's  disk  with 
cow's  horns Lsns. 

A  throne     ..     •• Ibis. 


im  . 
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A  basket  on  a  house,  hieroglyphic 
for  "  mistress  of  the  house ''       . .     Nepthtb. 

A  number  of  plumes       Akk,  Anouke. 

A  scorpion Selk. 

A  cap  representing  the  royal  vul- 
ture surmounted  by  the  het,  or 
het  with  plumes EiLEiTHurA. 

Het  with  plumes^in  her  hands  battle-  IAnta,  the  goddess 

axe,  shield,  and  spear I     of  war. 

The  emblem  of  purity      Ehem,  Egypt. 

n. — Deities  of  Human  Form  with  the  Head  of  an  Animal, 
1,  Gods:— 

A  ram's  head,  blue,  surmounted  by 
disk  and  two  plmnes Amun. 

A  ram's  head,  green,  two  long  horns 

andtheurseus       Enum. 

A  ram's  head  surmounted  by  the 

atef  and  horns Eneph. 

The  head  of  a  hawk  surmounted  by  1  Phtah— Sokkari — 
the  atef  and  two  plumes     ..     ..  f    Osiris. 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by 
atef Ba, 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by  disk 
andurssus      Ea. 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by  lunar 

crescent  and  disk Ehonso. 

The  head  of  the  ibis  surmounted  by 
atef Thoth. 

The  head  of  the  ibis  surmounted 
by  a  lunar  crescent,  a  disk,  and 
feather Thoth — A  ah. 

A  hawk's  head  surmounted  by  disk 
and  two  plumes,  holding  the  sword 
called  Ehopesh      Mektu. 

The  head  of  a  crocodile  surmounted 

by  atef Sebak. 

o 
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The  head  of  a  bull  sunnonnted  byl  Obibib-Apib,  Sksjl- 
horns  and  nrseus  .. f     pis. 

A    hawk's    head    stmnonnted   by 
pschent   ..      ..      ..     Hobtjs. 

The  head  of  a  jackal Aihtbis. 

Same,  snnuounted  by  pschent  and 
ur8Bus ..     ..     Antbis. 

The  head  (tf  an  ass Sst,  Sbth,  Ttphob, 

2.  (Goddesses: — 

A  cat's  head  surmotinted  by  nrsBUS      Bast. 

Same,  surmounted  by  disk  and  ursBUS    Bast. 

A  coVs  head  surmounted  by  disk 
and  horns       Athob. 

The  head  of  a  lioness  surmounted  1  Tefnu.       (Pasht) 
by  disk  and  ursBUS       )     Sekhet. 

A  cow's  head  surmounted  by  disk 
andursBUs      '  ..     ..     Isis. 

Same,  surmounted  by  disk,  horns, 
and  two  plumes     ..      ..     ..     ..     Isis. 

Same,  nursing  Horus       Isis. 

Head  of  hippopotamus,  with  pen-  J 

dent  breasts Taoub,  Thobbis.    J 

The  Four  Genii  of  Amenti,  or  of  the  Lower  World, 

Human-headed  AmS6t.  jAckal-headed  TautmntL 

Ape-headed  Hapi.  Hawk-headed  Eabhsenul 

•  •  •  • 

These  genii  protected  the  chief  viscera  of  the  body. 

in.  Symbolic  Animals  representing  those  Gads  whose  Headdress 

they  sometimes  hear. 

Bam  with  disk,  horns,  and  two  plumes  on  .  ' 

its  head       Amun. 

The  male  sphinx,  bearded,  the  red  disk  and  1  Hab-ma-khu,  or  R 
urseus  on  its  head     ..      ......      ..  )     on  the  horizon. 

A  hawk,  on  its  head  the  disk  and  ursBus  ..     Ba. 

ScarabsBus  with  disk  in  its  fore  claws  .  -  . .     Ba, 
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flkwk  with  lunar  crescent  and  disk  ..     ..  Ghonso. 

^ocephalns^  a  tablet  in  its  hand . .         . .  Thoth. 

thite  ibis      Thoth. 

^wk  in  a  square ..  Athob. 

bw  with  a  disk  on  its  head      Athob. 

aoness  with  a  disk  on  its  head ITefnu.       (Pasht) 

[    Sekhet. 

l&wk,  on  its  head  a  disk  and  plume        . .  Mentu. 

L  crocodile Sebak. 

lawk,  with  atef Osims. 

ienniL  wearing  the  atef      Soul  of  Osibis. 

Sawk  with  head-dress  of  Isis     Isis. 

Biawk  with  pschent      Hobub. 

fackal  on  an  altar,  with  or  without  whip . .  Anubis. 

Bull  with  a  disk  on  its  head  ..         ..      ..  Apis. 

fc-     ,  -         .                            ,  IHoBHUT,     Agatho- 

Bawk  hoy ermg  over  a  monarch \    (jjemQ-Q 

jHoBHUT,     Agatho- 
^««P • \    dsBmon, 

Serpent,  bearded,  with  two  human  legs    ..     Nuhab. 

Amass  Seth,  Typhon. 

Culture  with  outspread  wings Eilbithuia. 

■n-       •       J  J-  T_     -XT,        •  IHobhxjt,    Agatho- 

rhe  wmged  disk  with  ursei <     dfiemon. 

Che  great  serpent Apop  (Apophis). 

OKppotamus ..      ..     Set,  Typhon. 

[lion  with  ram's  horns,  and  white  crown.       Soul  of  the  Sun. 

luman-headed  bird,  with  star  in  circle    ..  \     Heavens 

Krd  with  human  hands  uplifted       ..     ..     Soul  of  the  King. 

1  hawk,  human-headed      Thb  Human  Soul. 

^ 

[  The  sphinx  was  an  emblem  of  royalty,  and  the  symbol  of 
■tellectual  and  physical  power,  but  chiefly  of  the  sun.  The 
phinz  was  of  three  kinds — the  Andro-Sphinz,  with  the  head  of 

o  2 
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a  man  and  the  body  of  a  lion,  denoting  the  union  of  intell< 
and  physical  power ;  the  Crio-Sphinx,  with  the  head  of  a 
and  the  body  of  a  lion,  and  was  dedicated  to  AmTm-Ene{dij 


SPHINX. 

and  the  Hieraco-Sphinx,  with  the  same  body  and  the  head  ci  | 
hawk,  and  was  sacred  to  Horns  Ea,    They  were  all  types  m 
representations  of  the  king.  ! 

The  celebrated  sphinx  in  front  of  the  pyramids,  in  its  originalj 
state,  presented  the  appearance  of  an  enormous  conchant  an< 
sphinx,  with  gigantic  paws,  between  which  was  a  minial 
temple  with  a  platform,  and  flights  of  steps  for  approaching 
with  others  leading  down  from  the  plain  above ;  the  head 
formerly  adorned  with  the  pschent.    The  whole  is  cut  out 


THE  aBEAT  SPHINX. 


the  solid  rock,  with  the  exception  of  the  forelegs,  which  are  <m 
masonry.  Between  the  fore  paws  of  this  colossal  work,  whi^ 
measures  more  than  180  feet  in  length,  is  a  yotiye  tablet  ol 
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Eotmes  rV.,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  work  of  an  earlier 
■iod.*  The  Sphinx  represented  Har-ma-khn,  or  the  Sun,  in 
resting  place  (the  western  horizon),  which  was  converted  by 
Bie  Greeks  into  Harmachis.  An  avenue  of  sphinxes  formed  a 
iusnal  approach  to  an  Egyptian  temple.  The  Egyptian  name  of 
ike  Sphinx  was  Sesheps. 

The  Bennn  (the  lapwing)  which  symbolized  the  return  of 
Osiris  to  light,  and  was  the  emblem  of  resurrection,  appears  to 
have  been  the  type  of  the  GrsBco-Egyptian  fable  of  the  Phoenix. 
It  is  supposed  to  be  a  type  of  the  Sothic  period,  the  great  year  of 
&e  I^yptians,  at  the  end  of  which  all  the  planets  returned  to 
iiie  same  place  they  occupied  at  its  commencement.  It  was  a 
period  of  1461  years,  which  brought  round  to  the  same  seasons 
l&eir  months  and  festivals.  The  story  of  its  rising  from  its 
[ishes  was  a  later  invention.  According  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson 
l^e  l^yptian  name  seems  to  be  III-ENE2  or  $£N£2,  signifying 
**  s»culum,"  or  a  period  of  years. 

The  examples  we  have  here  given  will  be  sufficient  to  afford  a 
igeneral  idea  of  the  representation  of  the  Egyptian  deities  under 
^e  three  forms  above  indicated;  further  and  more  detailed 
^formation  will  be  found  in  the  works  of  Sir  Gardner  Wilkin- 
fflon.  Dr.  Birch,  and  MM.  Pierrot  and  Chabas. 

Kings  and  Queens, — The  figures  of  kings  and  queens,  which 
are  foimd  in  Egyptian  monuments  of  all  kinds,  are  represented 
in  a  pure  human  form,  nude,  dressed,  or  mummified.  For  the 
kings,  as  for  the  gods,  an  appendage  to  the  chin,  or  plaited 
beard,  distinguished  them  from  the  queens,  as  from  the  goddesses* 
This  plaited  beard  is  the  general  mark  of  the  male  form  m  all 
figures  sculptured  or  painted  by  the  Egyptians.  The  king  is 
recognised  by  two  peculiar  signs :  1.  The  serpent  (utcbus),  which 
raises  its  head  and  swollen  neck  over  his  brow  and  in  front  of 
!liis  crown.  2.  The  name  engraved  on  his  statue,  or  written  by 
lids  side  on  bas-reliefs  and  paintings,  and  this  name  is  a  series 
jCf  hieroglyphics  enclosed  in  an  oval  or  cartouche.  The  honours 
I  of  the  oval  were  reserved  for  the  kings  and  queens  alone,  and 
for  those  gods  who  were  considered  as  dynasts,  or  who  had 
jieigned  in  Egypt ;  but  in  the  latter  case  the  gods  can  be  recog- 

k^  According  to  Brngsch  Bey,  the  sphinx  was  made  at  the  time  of 
bafra,  or  Chefren,  and  is  consequently  a  mutilated  portrait  of  that 
onarch. 


nified  b^  their  attributes,  and  dinieeiallj  b;  the  head-drese;  tha 
fcinga  being  distii^nish^  bj  their  purely  homau  forms,  and  by 
the  richnees  of  theit  coetmue,  when  they  are  not  represented  at 
imuniDifled.  The  kings  of  the  ancient  d^iasties  were  worshipped 
as  gods  after  death,  bnt  the  kings  of  the  second  empire  wera 
gods  by  Tirtue  of  their  rank  and  birtlig 
they  bear,  like  the  gods,  the  eacred  tan 
in  one  hand,  and  some  other  divina 
attribnte  in  the  other,  the  urseus  on  theiv 
brow,  and  the  head-dress  of  the 
nnder  whose  protection  they  had  placed 
themselTes  when  alive.  The  same  obecT' 
Tation  may  be  applied  to  the  queens. 

Prioate  Individuals,  —  Private  indi- 
Tidnals  bear  no  distinctiTe  sign;  men 
have  their  heads  shaved,  or  covered 
with  hair  carefully  plaited  and  curled, 
frequently  wigs  of  a  large  size,  a  striped 
garment  (shenti)  round  the  loins,  falls 
as  &x  as  the  knees,  and  a  semicircnlai 
'  collar  (askh)  with  patterns  in  rows, 
is  worn  round  the  neck  and  on  the 
chest ;  the  legs  are  naked,  and  the  feet 
generally  bare.  Women  wear  either  their  own  hair  or  a  wig, 
and  their  head  is  covered  by  a  kind  of  striped  cap  (claft)^ 
eloping  off  to  allow  the  ears  to  be  seen,  and  descending  in  two 
long,  broad,  and  rounded  masses  on  each  side  of  the  neck.  Th^ 
wear  a  collar  round  their  neck,  and  are  clothed  in  a  tight-fittii^ 
tnnic,  which  descends  to  their  ankles.  The  head  of  a  funily  te 
known  by  a  long  cane,  which  is  nearly  as  tall  as  himself.  If  he 
is  seated  with  a  table  before  him  covered  with  offerings,  and 
sometimes  a  flame  on  Ms  head,  this  is  a  repreeentation  of  him 
when  deceased,  and  the  offerings  are  made  by  the  personages  of 
his  family ;  and  if  a  woman  is  seated  by  his  side  with  the  flower 
of  a  lotns  in  her  hand,  with  or  without  the  flame  on  her  head* 
this  is  also  a  representation  of  her  when  deceased.  In  all  their 
funereal  representations,  as  in  all  those  of  domestic  life,  tho 
name  of  these  private  individuals  is  always  written  by  the  sdde 
of  their  head,  which  generally  is  a  short  series  of  hieroglyphiCB  _ 
preceded,  in  the  case  of  their  being  deceased,  by  the  charao- 
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teriBtic  signs  of  the  name  of  Oboib  all  men  becoming  eubjecte  of 
this  god  on  their  lesnng  hfo  The  Binall  atatuettee  (ahabtd)  in  a 
mnmmifled  fonu  withont  any  ornament  on  the  head,  are  offer- 
ings made  to  the  deceased  hy  their  relations  and  friends,  who 
had  the  name  of  the  deceased  placed  on  them.  They  are  sup- 
poead  .to  represent  the  deceased  onder  the  fonn  of  Osiris. 

AnimaU. — The  figores  of  animals,  sculptured  ty  the  Egyptians, 
are  remarkable  for  the  perfection  of  the  resemblance,  the  finish 
of  the  details,  and  minute  imitation  of  the  colours.  If  these 
animsls  are  symbolical,  their  head-dress  is  that  of  the  god  of 
which  they  are  the  emblem.  If  they  are  represented  only  in 
their  natural  forms  without  any  accessory,  they  represent  the 
animal  itself,  the  form  of  which  is  given — a  lion,  a  rat,  a  croco- 
dile; but  it  must  be  obserred  that  almost  all  these  animals 
partook  of  a  symbolic  character,  which  is  the  principal  reason 
of  their  infinite  mnltiplication.    A  bird  with  a  human  head, 
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wearing  a  disk  and  home,  repreaeuted  Athor.  She  was  then  in 
a  character  connected  with  the  Tirtuona  eoolB  who  haTO  been 
admitted  to  the  r^iona  of  AmentL    The  scarabntui,  or  beetle. 


Eheper,  was  sacred  to  Phtah,  and  was  an  emblem  of  his  power 
as  creator.  Scarabtei,  manufootnred  ont  of  almoet  every  known 
materia!,  are  fonnd  in  great  abnudance  in  Egyptian  tombe,  of 
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greenstone,  camelian,  hsematite,  granite,  serpentine,  agate,  lapis 
laznli,  plasma,  amethyst,  and  other  materials :  a  cheaper  kind 
was  made  of  limestone,  glazed  with  blue  grit  to  imitate  a  harder 
and  dearer  qnality ;  and  of  the  ordinary  blue  pottery.    Many 
bear  hieroglyphics,  but  the  greater  number  are  quite  plain.  Those 
with  hieroglyphics  bear  on  their  bases  the  figures  of  deities^ 
sacred  animals,  names  of  kings,  the  name  of  the  wearer,  and  other 
symbols.    A  great  number  are  funereal,  and  are  engrayed  with 
a  prayer,  or  formula,  relative  to  the  heart  or  soul  of  the  deceased.. 
These  are  found  between  the  folds  of  the  interior  bandages,  and 
on  the  chest  of  the  mummies.   Many,  also,  were  used  as  amulets, 
and  are  found  set  in  chains,  collars,  rings,  &c.    They  may  be 
classed  as  ornamental,  funereal,  or  historical ;  some  of  these  last 
of  great  size,  bearing  the  name  of  Amunoph  HE.,  and  his  queen 
Taia,  relate  to  his  conquests,  his  lion-hunts,  or  the  public  works 
of  his  reign.    The  real  sacred  scarabfiBus  of  the  Egyptians  has 
been  found  living  in  Ethiopia.    The  white  ibis  is  frequently 
represented  by  ancient  artists,  though  rarely  found  in  Egypt. 
It  has  been  met  with  by  Bruce  in  Abyssinia,  and  has  been 
named  by  Cuvier,  Ibis  rdigioaa.    Several  kinds  of  serpents  are 
found  represented,  but  especially  the  utsbus,  with  its  swollen 
neck,  now  known  to  be  the  Naia  haj'e,  a  most  venomous  snake 
An  asp  represented  Hor-hat  (the  Agatho-dsemon,  or  protecting 
genius).    The  great  serpent  Apop  (Apophis),  was  the  emblem 
of  evil  or  sin.    Another  animal  often  figured  in  Egyptian  sculp- 
ture and  painting  is  the  cynocephalus,  or  dog-headed  baboon ; 
it  was  the  emblem  of  the  god  Thoth.    A  ram  was  the  emblem 
of  the  god  Eneph.    The  bull,  Hapi,  or  Apis,  was  the  emblem 
and  incarnation  of  the  god  Fhtah ;  it  bears  the  disk  of  the  sun 
upon  the  head.  The  jackal  was  an  emblem  of  the  god  Anubis ;  the 
cat  of  Bast,  the  hawk  of  Ba  or  the  Sun ;  the  hippopotamus  was 
sacred  to  Typhon ;  the  crocodile  was  an  emblem  of  the  god  Sevak. 

Septdchral  TMets, — Sepulchral  tablets  or  6tel»  are  bas-reliefs 
of  a  rough  stone  rounded  at  the  top,  and  which  represent  offer- 
ings made  by  one  or  several  persons,  either  to  the  gods  or  to 
men ;  the  offerings  to  the  gods  are  made  by  the  deceased  pei> 
sons,  who  in  their  turn  receive  them  &om  their  family.  They 
also  contain  invocations  addressed  to  the  deities.  These  tablets, 
which  are  all  funereal,  have  several  rows  of  figures;  the  hiero* 
glyphic  inscriptions  which  accompany  them  explain  the  subject. 
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and  also  give  the  name  of  the  personages,  whether  dead  or 
living.  These  sepulchral  tablets  are  almost  all  of  calcareous 
stone,  some  of  wood.  They  vary  in  height  from  a  few  inches  to 
three^  four,  and  six  feet.  They  were  placed  in  sepulchral  cham- 
bers, and  in  the  tombs  of  families. 

Etruscan, — To  afford  a  key  to  the  interpretation  of  the  mytho- 
logical personages,  frequently  represented  in  Etruscan  art,  we 
extract  the  following  from  Dennis's  "Etruria.'*  The  mytho- 
logical system  of  Etruria  is  learned  partly  from  ancient  writers, 
partly  from  national  monuments,  particularly  figured  mirrors. 
It  was  in  some  measure  allied  to  that  of  Grreece,  though  rather 
to  the  early  Felasgic  system  than  to  that  of  the  Hellenes ;  but 
still  more  nearly  to  that  of  Bome,  who,  in  fact,  derived  certain  of 
her  divinities  and  their  names  from  this  source. 

The  three  great  deities,  who  had  temples  in  every  Etruscan 
city,  were  Tina,  or  Tinia — Cupra — ^Menrva,  or  Menerva. 

TiKiA  was  the  supreme  deity  of  the  Etruscans,  analogous  to 
the  Zeus  of  the  Greeks,  and  the  Jupiter  of  the  Eomans.  He  is 
always  represented  on  Etruscan  monuments  with  the  thunder- 
bolt in  his  hand. 

CuPfiA  was  the  Etruscan  Hera  or  Juno,  and  her  principal 
shrines  seem  to  have  been  at  Veii,  Falerii,  and  Perusia.  Like  her 
counterpart  among  the  Greeks  and  Eomans,  she  appears  to  have 
been  worshipped  under  other  forms,  according  to  her  various 
attributes — as  Feronia,  Thalna  or  Thana,  Ilithyia,  Lencothea. 
On  Etruscan  monuments  the  goddess  is  generally  called  ThaJna. 

Menbva,  as  she  is  called  on  Etruscan  monuments,  answers  to 
the  Pallas  Athene  of  the  Greeks.  It  is  probable  that  the  name 
by  which  the  Bomans  knew  her  was  of  purely  Etruscan  origin. 
Like  her  counterpart  in  the  Greek  and  Eoman  mythology,  she 
is  represented  armed,  and  with  the  segis  on  her  breast,  but  in 
addition  has  sometimes  wings. 

The 'other  gods  represented  on  Etruscan  monuments  are : — 

SuMMANUs,  who  hurled  his  thunderbolts  by  night,  as  Jupiter 
did  by  day. 

Vb jovis  or  Vkdivs,  whose  thunderbolts  made  those  they  struck 
deaf. 

Ebole  or  Hebgle. — ^Hercules,  a  favourite  god  of  the  Etruscans. 

Sethlans,  or  Vulcan,  represented  with  a  hammer  and  pincers. 
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Phuphluks^  the  Etrascan  Baochiis,  also  called  Yebtumnub. 

Aplu,  or  Apollo,  who  often  appears  on  Etruscan  monuments 
as  Qod  of  the  Sun,  being  sometimes  called  Usil. 

TuRMS,  or  Mercury. 

TuRAN,  or  Venus. 

Thesan,  the  goddess  of  the  dawn — ^Aurora. 

LosNA,  or  Lala,  the  Etruscan  Luna  or  Diana. 

Nbthuhs,  or  Neptune,  is  of  rare  occurrence  on  Etruscan 
monuments. 

Castur  and  Pdltukb.— Castor  and  Pollux,  are  frequently  re- 
presented on  mirrors. 

NoRTiA,  the  Fortuna  of  the  Etruscans. 

YoLTUMNA,  the  great  goddess,  at  whose  shrine  the  confederate 
princes  of  Etruria  held  their  councils. 

HoRTA,  the  goddess  of  gardens. 

Lasa,  or  Mean. — The  goddess  of  fate,  who  is  represented  with 
wings,  sometimes  with  a  hammer  and  nail,  as  if  fixing  unalterably 
her  decrees,  but  more  frequently  with  a  bottle  in  one  hand  and 
a  stylus  in  the  other,  with  which  she  inscribes  her  decisions. 

Mantus  and  Mania.,  the  Pluto  and  Proserpine  of  the  Etruscan 
creed.  Mantus  is  represented  as  an  old  man  wearing  a  crown, 
with  wings  at  his  shoulders,  and  a  torch,  or  it  may  be  large 
nails  in  his  hands,  to  show  the  inevitable  character  of  his 
decrees.  Of  Mania  we  have  no  decided  representation,  but  she 
is  probably  figured  in  some  of  the  female  dsemons  who  were  sup- 
posed to  be  present  at  scenes  of  death  and  slaughter.  She  was 
a  fearful  deity,  who  was  propitiated  by  human  sacrifices. 

Oharuk,  the  great  conductor  of  souls,  the  infernal  Mercury  of 
the  Etruscans,  the  chief  minister  of  Mantus,  is  often  introduced 
on  sepulchral  monuments,  with  his  numerous  attendant  dfiBmons 
and  Furies. 

There  are  four  other  beings  which  belong  to  Etruscan  mytho- 
logy, and  which  are  found  represented  on  a  sarcophagus,  a 
painting,  and  some  mirrors.  Kulmu,  Vanth,  Hinthial,  Nathum. 
Eulmu,  represented  on  a .  sarcophagus,  with  the  shears  of 
Atropos  in  one  hand  and  a  flaming  torch  in  the  other,  Mr. 
Taylor  designates  as  the  Angel  of  Death;  while  Vanth,  who 
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holds  a  key^  perhaps  the  key  of  the  opened  tomb,  is  supposed 
to  typify  the  spirit  of  the  grave.  The  name  Hinthial  appears  to 
indicate  a  ghost  or  spectre,  as  it  is  written  over  the  spectre  of 
Patroclus,  in  a  painting  found  at  Vulci,  representing  the  slaughter 
of  Trojan  prisoners  by  AchiUes.  The  fourth  being,  Nathum,  may 
be  seen  in  a  bronze  mirror  belonging  to  the  Museum  of  Berlin 
standing  behind  Uruzthe  (Orestes),  who  is  in  the  act  of  thrust- 
ing a  sword  into  the  body  of  Klutumusthra  (Clytemnestra), 
and  clearly  represents  the  Hellenic  Ate,  the  avenger,  who  exacts 
punishment  for  the  shedding  of  blood. 

The  Etruscans  also  represented  mythological  animals  in  clay 
and  bronze.  The  style  of  these  figures,  which  has  all  the 
defects  which  primitive  art  could  not  avoid,  is  sufficiently 
characteristic  of  them ;  the  most  remarkable  is  the  Chimaera,  a 
monster  having  the  body  of  a  lion,  a  goat's  head  springii]^  firom 
its  back,  and  a  serpent  for  a  tail  A  bronze  chimsera  is  in  the 
Florentine  Gallery,  with  an  inscription  in  Etruscan  characters 
on  the  fore  leg.  The  celebrated  wolf  of  the  Capitol  is  also  an 
Etruscan  work.  Griffins,  sphinxes,  hippocamps,  or  sea  monsters, 
Scylla,  with  a  double  fish's  tail,  and  Typhous,  with  winged 
human  bodies,  terminating  in  serpents  instead  of  legs,  are  also 
found  on  Etruscan  monuments  in  a  better  style  of  art,  being  of 
a  later  period. 

Qreeh  and  Boman, — As  it  is  by  the  knowledge  of  mythology 
and  the  characteristic  attributes  of  each  deity  or  hero,  in  con- 
nexion with  the  creed  and  traditions  of  the  Greeks  and  Bomans, 
that  the  various  sculptured  representations  of  their  deities  and 
heroes  can  be  known,  we  shall  give  a  concise  enumeration  of 
their  distinctive  characteristics  and  attributes,  from  Winkelman 
and  Miiller.*  A  dictionary  of  mythology  will  afford  every  in- 
formation with  regard  to  the  history  of  these  deities,  but  we  shall 
more  particularly  devote  our  attention  to  the  illuslration  of  the 
attributes  and  characteristics  of  the  deities  as  visible  in  figured  re- 
presentation, and  as  given  to  them  by  Greek  and  Eoman  sculptors. 

The  Greeks  were  not  content  with  seeking  to  endow  the  statues 
of  their  divinities  with  the  most  perfect  bodily  grace,  and  with 
the  highest  spiritual  beauty,  they  sought  also  to  give  an  indi- 
vidual character  to  each  divinity,  and  to  represent,  as  far  as 

♦  We  have  made  large  extracts  from  Milller,  but  our  excuse  must  be 
that  he  is  an  indispensable  authority  on  this  subject. 
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possible,  the  Bpiritnal  attributes  of  each.  It  has  been  well  re- 
marked by  Colonel  Leake  that  **  the  gods  were  distingnished 
from  one  another,  among  the  Athenians,  more  by  comitenance, 
attitude,  {md  form  than  by  symbols:"  and  this  remark  will 
apply  to  their  scnlpture  in  general : 

**  Sua  quemque  Deorum 
Inscribit  facies."  ♦ 

At  a  late  x)eriod  the  forms  and  attributes  of  nearly  all  the 
Greek  and  Boman  deities  were  very  uncertain,  and  their  number 
was  considerable  and  yarious,  for,  as  Cicero  confesses,  "Nos 
Deos  onmes  ea  facie  novimus,  qu&  pictores,  fictoresque  yolue- 
runt."  The  mode  of  representing  them  depended  on  the  caprice 
of  painters  and  fabulists.  We  shall  therefore  carefully  follow 
the  authorities  we  have  taken  as  our  guide.  We  shall  first 
enumerate  the  forms  adopted  by  the  ancient  sculptors  in  their 
representation  of  the  human  figure.  They  were  the  following, 
and  were  in  close  connexion  with  the  spaces  which  they  occupied 
and  were  intended  to  fill : 

The  Hebhes,  which  was  a  human  head  on  a  pillar,  haying 
the  proportions  of  the  human  form.  It  was  an  intermediate 
step  between  the  isolated  statue  and  the  pillar  from  which  the 
isolated  statue  was  historically  deyeloped. 

The  Bust,  a  representation  of  the  head  down  to  the  shoulders, 
sometimes  also  with  the  breast  and  waist,  was  deriyed  from  the 
Hermes,  t 

The  Statuib  was  the  complete  deyelopment  of  the  human  form, 
and  was  destined  to  stand  alone.  The  temple  images  of  the 
gods,  which  are  the  more  perfect  representations  of  the  human 
form,  were  generally  isolated  statues. 

The  Group  was  when  two  or  more  statues  were  combined.  It 
was  a  form  frequently  used  among  the  Greeks  for  pediments  of 
temples.  The  centre  figure  was  then  rendered  more  prominent 
by  greater  dimensions,  the  other  figures  being  arranged  on  both 
sides  of  it.  A  pyramidal  form  was  thus  giyen  to  the  group,  in 
order  to  adapt  it  to  the  shape  of  the  pediment. 

We  shall  further  enumerate  here  the  different  kinds  of  gar- 

♦  Ovid.  Met.,  vi.  Fab.  I. 

t  The  Greek  sculptor  adopted  the  Hermes  form,  while  the  Roman  pre- 
ferred the  Bust. 
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ments  adopted  as  drapery  by  the  Greek  and  Boman  sculptors, 
as  freqnent  mention  will  be  made  of  them  in  the  descriptions  of 
Greek  and  Boman  sculpture. 

Gbeoian  Costume. 

Among  the  Greeks  their  garments  were  divided  into  ivhvyuara, 
those  that  were  drawn  over,  and  cTn^fifiara,  those  that  were 
thrown  round  the  body.  The  male  chiton  was  a  wooUen  shirt, 
originally  without  sleeves,  which  was  then  named  the  Dorian. 
The  Ionian  was  a  long  linen  garment  in  many  folds,  with 
sleeves.  The  himation  was  a  large  square  garment  worn  over 
the  chiton,  generally  drawn  round  from  the  left  arm,  which 
held  it  fast,  across  the  back,  and  then  over  the  right  arm,  or 
else  through  beneath  it  towards  the  left  arm.  Essentially  dif- 
ferent from  these  was  the  Chlamys,  which  was  adopted  in  Greece, 
especially  by  horsemen  and  ephebi.  It  was  a  mantle  fastened 
on  the  right  shoulder  with  a  buckle  or  clasp  (vepomf),  and  fsdl- 
ing  down  along  the  thigh  in  two  lengthened  skirts.  Covering 
on  the  head  was  seldom  introduced  in  sculpture;  the  only 
coverings  introduced  are  the  petasus,  which  was  worn  by 
horsemen  and  ephebi,  and  the  Phrygian  cap,  which  is  usually 
given  to  Paris. 

Gbeoian  Female  Costume. 

Among  the  Chitons  of  the  women,  the  Doric  and  Ionic  are 
easily  distinguished.  The  former,  the  old  Hellenic,  was  a  gar- 
ment of  woollen  cloth,  not  very  large,  without  sleeves,  and 
fastened  on  the  shoulders  by  clasps.  This,  also  called  the  o-xtarof 
Xirwv,  was  frequently  so  short  as  not  to  reach  the  knees.  It 
was  only  joined  together  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  was  left 
partly  open  or  sKt  up,  to  allow  a  free  motion  of  the  limbs. 
Diana  and  the  Amazons  are  frequently  represented  in  this 
chiton.  The  Ionic,  which  the  Athenians  borrowed  from  the 
lonians,  was  of  linen,  all  sewed,  provided  with  sleeves,  very 
long  and  in  many  folds.  In  both,  for  the  ordinary  costume,  the 
girdle  (C(avff)  is  essential ;  it  lies  around  the  loins,  and  by  the 
gathering  up  of  the  garment  forms  the  icoXtto^ .  There  was  also 
a  peculiar  kind  of  dress,  which  seems  to  have  been  a  species  of 
double  chiton,  called  diTrkols,  diirXdibtop,  and  ^fudinXoidiov.  It 
was  the  upper  part  of  the  cloth  forming  the  chiton,  which  was 
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loiter  than  was  required  for  the  ordinary  chiton,  and  was  there- 
fore thronTi  over  the  front  and  back,  ^e  himation  of  women 
bad  in  general  the  same  form  as  that  worn  by  men ;  a  common 
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nee,  tterefore,  might  have  eiiBted.  The  mode  of  wearii^  wai 
nearl?  the  same,  only  the  envelopment  was  generally  more  com- 
plete and  the  arrangement  of  the  folds  richer. 

The  peploB  was  an  ample  shawl,  which 
was  woni  round  the  body.  Sometimes  it 
was  BO  anai^ied  as  to  cover  the  head,  while 
it  enveloped  the  body.  It  was  bo  worn  hj 
brides. 

BOKAS  COSTTHX. 

The  Homan  tonic,  like  the  Greek  otaiton, 
was  a  wooLlen  imder  garmeuL  It  was  some- 
times girded  with  a  belt,  or  girdle,  roimd 
the  waist,  bat  was  naoally  worn  loose. 
The  toga  was  an  outer  garment,  of  a  semi- 
ciroular  shape  and  of  great  lei^fth,  and  so 
worn  OB  to  let  one  end  &11  over  the  left 
shoulder  down  to  the  gronsd,  while  the 
other  end  was  carried  under  the  right  arm 
and  thrown  for  the  second  time  over  the 
left  shonlder.  The  stola,  which  waa  a 
tunic  wit})  a  brood  border,  and  the  palla, 

which  was  a  kind  of  large  shawl  worn  over  the  stola,  were 

finale  dresses. 

the  twelve  oltmpias  deities. 
Zkub— Jdpiteb. 
He  was  represented  either  standing  or  sitting.  The  sitting 
poBtnre,  in  which  the  himation,  which  is  sunk  down  to  the 
loins,  forms  the  nsnal  drapery,  ie  connected  with  the  idea  of 
tranquil  power,  viclorioas  rest.  The  standing  posture,  in  which 
the  himation  is  often  entirely  discarded,  or  only  the  back  is 
covered,  carries  with  it  the  idea  of  activity;  Zens  is  then  con- 
ceived as  protector,  patron  of  political  activity,  or.as  the  god 
who  panishes  and  guards  with  thnnderbolts.  The  charactoriatic 
features  of  his  head  (as  stamped  by  Phidias),  are  remarkable  in 
the  arrangement  of  the  hair,  which  rose  np  ^m  the  centre  of 
the  forehead,  and  then  fell  down  on  both  sides  like  a  mane ;  the 
brow  clear  and  bright  above,  but  greatly  arching  forward  be- 
neath, mild  lineamentB  round  the  apper  lip  and  cheeks,  the  full 
rich  beard  descending  in  lai^e  wavy  tresses.    He  was  (jso  given 
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a  noble,  ample,  and  open  chest,  as  well  aa  a  poverM  bat  not 

an  unduly  enlaj^ed  muscnlar  development  of  the  whole  body. 

His  usual  attributes  are  the  sceptre,  eagle,  thunderbolt,  and  a 

fignie  of  Victory  in  his  hand,  and 

sometimes  a  cornacopia.      The 

Olympian  ZeoB  eometimeB  wears 

a  wreath  of  olive,  and  the  Dodo- 
neon  ZeuB  a  wreath  of  oak  leares. 

]ji  the  character  of  Zens  Meili' 

Chios  he  assnmed  a  more  fontb- 

ftU  and   softer   fonn,  with  leas 

beard  ttoA  masculine  vigour  in 
the- countenance.  In  the  charac- 
ter of  Zens  OrkioB,  the  oath  aven- 
ger at  Olympia,  he  appeared  the 
most  terrible,  with  a  thunderbolt 

.  in  each  hand.  Sometimes  he  ap- 
pears represented  as  a  child,  in 
accordance  with  the  Cretan  myth, 
with  the  goat  Amalthea,  or  lyii^ 
on  the  gromtd  with  the  Goretee 
around  him.  He  frequently  also 
appears  especially  in  the  later 
period  of  art,  under  the  meta- 
morphosed forms  of  a  bull  carrying 
off  Enropa,  of  a  swan  embracing 
Leda,  of  a  satyr  enclasping  An- 

tiope,  of  an  eagle  bearing  away  Ganymeda  Under  Hadrian  he 
was  worshipped  as  Jupiter  Serapis,  assuming  the  attributes  of  an 
Egyptian  deity,  who  presided  over  the  dead.  He  is  then  usually 
represented  with  a  modius  on  his  head,  and  rays. 

Bears: — 

Colossal  bust  found  at  Otriooli,  Vatican;  anoth^  in 

the  Boboli  Gardens,  Florence;  others  in  the  British 

Mufleum. 
Serapis,  Yaticau.    British  Mosenm. 

SlATUKI: 

I  The  Verospi  Jupiter. 

I  A  seated  statue  in  the  Vatican. 

I  Jupiter  Stator,  from  Oofflte.    Unsenm,  Naples. 
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HeBA. — ^JUNO. 

The  principal  attribute  of  Hera  is  the  yeil  which  the  betrothed 
Tirgin  draws  around  her,  as  the  symbol  of  her  separation  frm 
the  rest  of  the  world.  Phidias  characterizes  her,  in  the  Mea» 
of  the  Parthenon,  by  the  throwing  back  of  the  veil.  She  geoe- 
rally  wears  a  sort  of  crown,  or  diadem,  called  stepTuinoa,  The 
countenance  of  Hera,  as  it  was  established,  probably  by  Poly^ 

clitus,  presents  forms  of  unfading  bloosil 
and  ripened  beauty,  softly  rounded,  with- 
out too  much  plumpness;  awe  inspiring^ 
but  free  from  ruggedness,  as  exemplified 
in  the  noble  colossal  head  of  the  yiM 
Ludoyisi.  The  forehead,  encompassed 
with  hair  flowing  obliquely  down,  forms 
a  gently-arched  triangle;  the  rounded 
and  open  eyes  look  straight  forward. 
Winkelman  remarks  that  she  may  be 
known,  not  only  by  her  lofty  diadem, 
but  by  her  large  eyes,  and  an  imperious 
mouth,  the  line  of  which  is  so  charac- 
teristic that  we  can  say,  simply  from 
seeing  such  a  mouth  in  profile,  that  it 
is  a  head  of  Juno.  Her  figure  is  bloom- 
ing, completely  developed,  that  of  a 
matron  who  always  continues  to  bathe, 
as  is  related  of  Hera,  in  the  foimtain  of  virginity.  Her  costume 
is  a  chiton,  which  merely  leaves  the  neck  and  arms  bare,  and  a 
himation,  which  lies  around  the  middle  of  the  figure.  In 
statues  of  improved  art,  the  veil  is  for  the  most  -paH  thrown 
towards  the  back  of  the  head,  or  omitted  altogether.  By  the 
Bomans  she  was  frequently  represented  as  the  gocLdess  of 
marriage,  Juno  Pronuba.  The  Bomans  had  also  a  peculiar 
mode  of  representing  her  as  Juno  Sospita>  with  a  gos^fs  skin 
rotind  her  body,  a  double  tunic,  a  lance  and  shield. 
The  peacock  was  consecrated  to  her. 

Busts  :— 

The  Ludovisi  bust    Another  in  the  British  Museum  from 
Agrigentum,  and  another  at  Naples. 

Statues  : — 

The  Famese  Juno.    Ndples. 

The  Barberini  Juno.    Iti  the  Vatican. 
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POBBIDOH.— NePTUHI. 

PoBeid<»i  WBB  for  tiie  moet  part,  in  earlier  times  eepecifdl;, 

represented  in  lofty  repose,  and  carefully  draped;  although, 

bowever,  he  was  even  at  that  time  sonlptnred  entirely  naked 

and  in  Tiolent  action.  The  flonriBhing 

period  of  Qreek  art  unfolded  the  idea 

more  characteristically;   it   gave  to 

Foeeidon,  with   a  somewhat   more 

slender  stractnre  of  body,  a  strot^er 

mnBCular  development  than  to  Zens, 

which    is    generally   rendered    vei? 

prominent  by  the  posture,  and  to 
the  conntonance  more  angular  forms, 
and  less  cleamees  and  lepom  in  the 
features;  his  hair  also  is  lees  Sowing, 
more  brietliiig  and  disordered,  and 
the  pine  wreath  forms  for  it  a  fitting, 
although  not  frequently  used,  orna- 
ment. He  is  frequently  represented 
with  bis  spouse  Am|diitrite,  accom- 
panied by  sea  gods.    His  amour  with      tjE^^i^^'ol&i^ — A 

the  fountain  nymph  Amymone  also  f"'~~ " ' — (' 

forms  a  frequent  snbject  in  figured  1  ' 

representation.  .  His  attributes  were 
the  trident  and  the  dolphin. 


Frcm  Ostia.    In  the  Vatican. 
Statuw:— 


DZMXTEB.— CeBES. 

Demeter  appears  more  matronly  and  motherlike  than  Hera, 
the  e^qneedou  of  her  countenance,  the  back  part  of  which  is 
concealed  by  an  upper  garment,  or  a  veil,  ie  softer  and  milder; 
her  form  appears,  in  completely  enveloping  drapery,  broader 
and  fuller,  as  becomes  the  mother  of  all  (ira^ifi^rup).  A  diadem 
like  that  of  Jnoo,  together  with  ears  and  lenvefl  of  wheat  and 
P2 
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ears  of  com  in  her  hands,  the  torches,  the  fruit-basket,  also  the 
swine  beside  her,  are  the  most  frequent  attributes. 

The  goddess  is  not  unfirequently  seen  enthroned  alone,  or  with 
her  daughter,  Persephone,  Proserpine. 

Statues : 

Geres,  in  the  Villa  Borghese.  From  Cnidus,  in  the  British 

Museum. 
Ceres.    Villa  Albani. 
Geres.    Louvre. 

Apollo. 

Apollo  was  a  favourite  subject  of  the  great  artists  who  imme- 
diately preceded  Phidias.  At  that  period  Apollo  was  formed 
more  mature  and  manly  than  afterwards,  with  limbs  stronger 
and  broader,  countenance  rounder  and  shorter ;  the  expression 
more  serious  and  stem  than  amiable  and  attractLve,  for  the  most 
part  undraped,  when  he  was  not  imagined  as  the  Pythian 
Githaroedus.  He  is  shown  thus  in  numerous  statues,  on  many 
vase  paintings,  and  also  on  coins.  On  these  we  find  the  elder 
form  of  the  head  of  Apollo  often  very  gracefully  developed,  but 
still  the  same  on  the  whole,  until  down  to  the  time  of  Philip. 
The  laurel  wreath,  and  the  hair  i)arted  at  the  crown,  shaded  to 
the  side  along  the  forehead,  usually  waving  down  the  neck, 
sometimes,  however,  also  taken  up  and  pinned  together,  fiere 
serve  particularly  to  designate  the  god. 

The  more  slender  shape,  the  more  lengthened  oval  of  the  head, 
and  the  more  animated  expression,  Apollo  doubtless  received 
especially  from  the  younger  Attic  school,  by  which  he  was  fre- 
quently sculptured.  The  god  was  now  conceived  altogether 
younger,  without  any  sign  of  manly  ripeness,  as  a  youth  not  yet 
developed  into  manhood,  in  whose  forms,  however,  the  tenderness 
of  youth  seemed  wonderfully  combined  with  massive  strength. 
The  longish  oval  countenance,  which  the  bow  of  the  hair  (crobylus) 
above  the  forehead  often  lengthened  still  more,  and  which  served 
as  an  apex  to  the  entire  upstriving  form,  has  at  the  scime  time 
a  soft  fulness  and  massive  firmness;  in  every  feature  is  mani- 
fested a  lofty,  proud,  and  clear  intelligence,  whatever  the  modi- 
fications may  be.  The  forms  of  the  body  are  slender  and  supple ; 
the  hips  high,  the  thighs  lengthy ;  the  muscles  without  individual 
I»x>minence,  rather  fused  into  one  another,  are  still  so  marked  as 
that  agility,  elasticity  of  form,  and  energy  of  movement,  become 
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evident.  However,  the  configttration  here  inclines  sometimes 
more  to  the  gymnastic  strength  of  Hermes,  sometimes  to  the 
effeminate  fcQness  of  Dionysus.  According  to  Winkebnan,  the 
highest  conception  of  ideal  male  beauty  is  especially  expressed 
in  the  Apollo,  in  whom  strength  of  adult  years  is  found  united 
with  the  soft  forms  of  the  most  beautiful  spring-time  of  youth. 
The  artistic  representations  of  this  deity  may  be  given  as  the 
following : — 

1.  Apollo  Alexikakos.    The  averter  of  evil,  as  in  the  statue 

of  Calamis;  or  terrifying  his  enemies  by  displaying  the 
iBgis  in  his  hand ;  as  in  the  Apollo  Belvidere. 

2.  The  god  reposing  from  battle,  his  right  arin  resting  on. 

his  head,  and  the  quiver,  with  closed  lid  hanging  beside 
him ;  as  in  the  Apollino,  of  the  Florentine  Gallery. 

3.  The  lyre-playing  Apollo  (Oitharoedus),  who  appears  vari- 

ously costumed,  although  a  complete  envelopment  in 
the  chlamys  here  prevails,  as  in  the  Apollo  Githaroedus 
of  the  Vatican. 

4.  The  Pythian  Agonistes.    In  this  the  drapery  is  perfected 

into  the  solemn  and  gorgeous  costume  of  the  Pythian 
Stola,  exhibiting  at  the  same  time  a  soft,  roundish, 
almost  feminine  form. 

Attbibutbs  : 

The  lyre,  a  bow  and  quiver,  a  griffin. 

Hbad: 

A  copy  of  one  by  Scojms.    British  Museum. 

Statues  : 

Early. — ^Bronze  copy  of  the  Apollo  of  Canachus.     British 

Museum. 
The  Apollo  Alexikakos,  or  Belvidere.    Vatican.  . 
Apollo  Lycius,  or  Apollino.    Florentine  Gallery. 
Apollo  Githaroedus.    Vatican. 
Apollo  Sauroctonos.     Vatican.     In  bronze,  in  the  Villa 

Albani. 
Apollo  Citharoedus,  seated,  in  porphyry.    Naples. 
Apollo  Musagetes.    Naples. 
A  small  statue  of  Aix)llo,  in  bronze.    Naples. 
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Abtemib. — Diana. 

In  the  earlier  style  the  goddess  inYariably  appears  in  long  and 
elegant  drapery  (in  Stola).  In  later  times,  when  Scopas,  Praxi- 
teles, and  others  had  perfected  the  ideal,  Artemis,  like  Apollo, 
was  formed  slender  and  light-footed,  her  hips  and  breast  with- 
out the  fulness  of  womanhood ;  the  still  undeyeloped  forms  of 
both  sexes  before  puberty,  here  seem,  as  it  were,  arrested,  and 
only  imfolded  into  greater  size.  The  countenance  is  that  of 
Apollo,  only  with  less  prominent  forms,  more  tender  and  rounded; 
the  hair  is  offcen  bound  up  over  the  forehead  into  a  knot  (crobylus), 
but  still  oftener  gathered  together  into  a  bow  at  the  back,  or  on 
the  crown  of  the  head.  Her  dress  was  a  Doric  chiton,  either 
girt  high,  or  flowing  down  to  the  feet.  She  is  often  represented 
in  statues  as  Artemis  the  huntress,  in  very  animated  moYsment; 
sometimes  in  the  act  of  taking  the  arrow  from  the  quiver  in 
order  to  discharge  it;  sometimes  on  the  point  of  shooting  it. 
She  is  generally  represented  under  two  phases:  as  a  slaying 
deity,  in  connection  with  the  chase,  and  as  a  life-giving,  light- 
bringing  goddess  (Lucifera),  when  she  appears  holding  a  torch. 
The  Greeks  have  also  given  her  three  different  characters :  as 
the  moon,  she  was  Lucina;  as  the  goddess  of  the  chase,  Diana; 
as  a  deity  of  the  lower  regions,  Hecate.  When  represented 
under  this  triple  form,  with  corresponding  'attributes,  she  was 
styled  Triformis,  or  Trivia,  as  statues  of  this  kind  were  usually 
placed  in  towns  and  villages  where  three  ways  met.  As  the 
Artemis  of  the  Ephesians,  she  was  the  personification  of  the 
fructifying  and  all-nourishing  power  of  nature.  Her  image  in 
this  character  represented  her  with  many  breasts  (irokvfuums, 
multimamma). 

Her  attributes  are  the  bow,  quiver,  and  arrows ;  or  a  spear, . 
stag,  and  dogs. 

Statues : 

Diana  a  la  biche.    Louvre. 
Diana  of  Gabii.    Louvre. 
Diana  Venatrix.    Vatican. 
Diana.    Florentine  Gallery. 
Diana  Triformis.    British  Museum. 
Diana,  draped.    British  Museum. 
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HKPHaSTDH.— VOLOAN. 

HepbtestuB  was  represented  as  an  indostrions  and  vigoFons 
man,  bearded,  and  of  a  matmre  age.  He  is  incn«  clearly  recog- 
nized in  the  few  works  which  remain  of  him  hj  his  eemi-oTal 
cap,  Uid  the  chiton,  which  leaTes  the  right  shonlder  and  arm 
oncoTered.  He  holds  a  hammer  or  some  other  instmment  in 
his  hand. 

Athena, — Minebta. 
In  the  stataee  of  early  Greek  art,  in  its  more  advanced  state, 
Athena  always  appears  is  martial  costume,  stepping  forward 
more  or  less ;  clad  oTer  the  chiton  with  a  siifBy-folded  peplos, 
and  an  legis,  which  sometimes  also  lay  over  the  left  arm,  serving 
as  a  ]axgB  shield,  or  covered  the 
whole  back,  besides  the  breast : 
in  later  times,  on  the  contrary, 
it  became  more  and  more  con- 
tracted. The  ontlines  of  the 
body  have  less  feminine  fnlness 
in  ^e  hips  and  breast,  at  the 
same  time  that  the  forms  of  the 
legs,  arms,  and  back  are  de- 
veloped in  a  more  masculine 
manner.    The  countenance  has 

!  already  the  pecniiar  cast  which 
improved  art  further  unfolded, 
but  at  the  same  time  very  harsh 
and  ungraceful  features.  Si 
Phidias  perfected  the  ideal  of  i 
Athena,  tranquil  seriousness, 
self-conscious  power,  and  clear- 

I  neaa  of  intellect  always  re- 
mained the  fundamenial  cha- 
racter of  Pallas.  Her  Virginity 
is  nothing  else  than  exaltation  „ 
above  all  feminine  weakness; 
she  is  too  masculine  herself  te 
be  capable  of  surrendering  herself  to  man.    The  pure  forehead, 

'    the  long  and  finely  shaped  nose,  the  somewhat  stem  cast  of  the 
month  and  cheeks,  the  lai^e  and  almost  angular  chin,  the  eyes 
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not  folly  opened  and  rather  downcast,  the  hair  artlessly  shaded 
back  along  the  brow,  and  flowing  down  upon  the  neck :  all  featnm 
in  which  early  ha-raliiiflflfl  appears  transformed  into  grandeur,  are 
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in  complete  accordAnce  with  this  vouderfal  ideal  creation.  She 
ie  chiefly  characterized  by  her  helmet,  either  the  lofty,  highly- 
omameiited  Fhidian  hehnet,  which  is  given  to  her  in  the  gem  ri 
AMpasoB,  and  on  the  coins  of  Athens  after  the  time  of  Phidias, 
or  the  close  fitting,  unadorned  Corinthian  bdmet,  as  on  the  coins 
of  Gorinth,  and  in  the  Pallaa  of  Velletri.  The  modifications  of 
this  form  stand  in  intimate  oonnection  with  the  drapery. 
Athena,  in  the  first  place,  has,  in  many  statues  of  the  perfected 
stjle,  a  himation  thrown  about  her,  either  so  as  that  falling  over 
in  front,  it  lies  merely  around  the  lower  part  of  the  body,  and 
thus  heightflUB  the  majestic  impression  of  the  form,  or  bo  as  to 
conceal  the  left  arm  and  a  portion  of  the  t^s,  whereby  the 
goddess  Teceivee  a  peculiarly  peaceful  character.  This  Athena 
has  always  the  shield  restii^  on  the  ground,  or  wants  it  alto- 


gether; she  is  accordingly  conceived  as  a  victorious  (hence  also 
the  Nike  in  her  hand)  and  peacefully-ruling  goddess.  Of  thia 
kind  was  the  celebrated  chryseiephsiitine  statue  by  Phidias  in 
Qte  Parthenon.  In  contrast  to  it  stand  the  statues  of  Pallas 
in  the  Doric  chiton,  with  the  hemidiploidion,  but  without  the 
himation ;  a  costume  which  is  immediately  adapted  for  combat. 
With  this  drapery  agrees  very  well  an  uplifted  shield,  which 
characterized  the  Pallas  Fromachos  of  Phidias,  and  is  probably 
to  be  restored  in  many  statues  of  Pallas  executed  after  a  sublime 
model,  which  exhibit  a  somewhat  more  combative  action  than 
nsual  in  the  bold  sweep  of  the  legis,  and  the  whole  bearing  of 
the  body,  and  are  distinguished  by  the  partdcnlarly  powerful 
and  athletic  form  of  the  limbs.  Where,  therefore,  Athena  ap- 
pears in  smaller  works  of  art,  hastening  to  battle  or  already 
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engaged  in  combat,  nplifting  the  lance,  or  hurling  the  thimdeiv 
bolt,  she  has  always  this  drapery.  Howeyer,  she  is  also  to  bei 
found  in  the  same  garb  as  a  politically  actiye,  as  an  oratoiial, 
and,  without  helmet  or  8Bgis,  as  a  peace-establishing  goddess; 
and  this  more  lightly-clad  Athena  is  also  to  be  found  in  small 
bronze  statues  with  shield  laid  down,  and  a  j^tera  in  the  band, 
especially  in  reference  to  conquests  just  achieved. 

Attbibutbs  : — 

An  olive  branch,  a  serpent,  an  owl,  a  cock,  a  lance,  a 
shield  with  the  Goigon  Medusa's  head  on  it. 

Statues  : — 

Early. — Minerva  Polias.    At  Athens. 
Pallas  Athena,  from  ^gina.    Munich. 
Pallas,  from  Herculaneum.    Naples. 

Pallas  of  VeUetri.    Louvre. 
The  Famese  Minerva.    Naples. 
Pallas  Athena.    Vatican. 
Pallas.    Dresden. 
Minerva  Medica.    Vatican. 
Pallas.    In  the  Villa  Albani. 

Fragments  of  Statue,  from  the  western  pediment  of  the 
Parthenon.    In  the  British  Museum. 

Abes.— Mabs. 

A  compact  and  muscular  development,  a  thick,  fleshy  neck, 
and  short,  disordered  hair,  seem  to  belong  universally  to  the 
conception  of  the  god.  Ares  has  smaller  eyes,  somewhat  more 
widely-distended  nostrils,  a  less  serene  forehead  than  other  sons 
of  Jupiter.  With  regard  to  age,  he  appears  more  manly  than 
Apollo,  and  even  than  Hermes,  the  youth  (ephebos)  among  the 
gods — as  a  youthful  man,  whom,  like  almost  all  heroes,  early 
art  formed  with  a  beard,  improved  art,  on  the  contrary,  without 
beard ;  the  former  representation,  however,  was  also  preserved 
in  many  districts  and  for  many  purposes. 

The  drapery  of  Ares,'"where  he  does  not  appear  entirely  un- 
dressed, is  a  chlamys.  On  reliefs  in  the  archaic  style  he  is  seen 
in  armour;  in  later  times  he  retained  merely  the  helmet  He 
usually  stands ;  a  vigorous  stride  marks  the  Gradivus  on  Boman 
coins :  the  legionary  eagle  and  other  signs,  the  Stator  and  Ultor 
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[who  recovered  them);  "victories,  trophies,  and  the  olive  branchy 
^  Victor  and  Pacifier.  Scopas  sculptured  a  sitting  Ares :  he 
^ms  donbtless  conceived  as  rexx)6ing  in  a  mild  mood,  which 
seems  also  to  be  the  meaning  of  one  of  the  chief  statues  extant 
(the  Lndovisi  Mars),  in  which  a  copy  after  Scopas  is,  perhaps, 
preserved  to  us.  In  groups  he  is  frequently  represented  to- 
gether with  Aphrodite,  symbolical  of  the  imion  of  war  and  love, 
which,  in  the  posture  of  the  bodies  and  disposition  of  the 
drapery,  indicate  a  famous  original.  In  Boman  art  he  is  some- 
tnnes  represented  as  descending  to  Ehea  Silvia,  a  subject  pleasing 
to  the  Eomans,  as  they  considered  him  their  progenitor. 

Attbibutbs  : — 

Spear,  helmet,  and  shield.    The   wolf  and  woodpecker 
were  sacred  to  Mm. 

Statues  : — 

The  Ludovisi  Mars.    Villa  Ludovisi,  Home. 

Borghese  Mars.    Louvre. 

Mars  and  Venus.    Florentine  Gallery. 

Aphboditb. — ^Venus^ 

When  art,  in  the  cycle  of  Aphrodite,  soared  above  rude  stones 
and  shapeless  idols,  it  suggested  the  idea  of  a  goddess  power-^ 
ftilly  swaying  and  everywhere  prevailing ;  it  was  usual  to  repre- 
sent her  enthroned,  with  symbols  of  blooming  nature  and 
luxuriant  fertility;  her  drapery  was  complete,  only  that,  perhaps, 
the  chiton  partly  disclosed  her  left  breast,  and  gracefully  folded, 
as  an  affected  grace  in  drapery  and  motion  belonged,  of  all 
others,  to  the  character  of  Aphrodite.  Art  in  the  Phidian 
period  also  represented  in  Aphrodite  the  sexual  relation  in  its 
sacredness  and  dignity.  Later  Attic  art  at  first  treated  the  idea 
of  Aphrodite  with  a  purely  sensual  enthusiasm,  and  deified  in 
her  no  longer  a  world-swaying  power,  but  the  inciLvidual  embodi- 
ment of  the  most  charming  womanhood ;  nay,  it  even  placed 
this  ideal,  released  from  moral  relations,  in  decided  contrast 
therewith.  The  forms  which  improved  art  gave  to  Aphrodite 
lire  mostly  those  natural  to  the  sex.  She  is  altc^ether  a  woman, 
in  a  much  fuller  sense  of  the  word,  than  Athena  or  Artemis. 
The  ripened  bloom  of  the  virgin  is,  in  many  modifications,  the 
stage  of  physical  advancement  which  is  adhered  to  in  the  forms 
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of  the  body.  The  shoulders  are  narrow^  the  bosom  has  a 
znaidenly  deyelopment^  the  f uhiess  of  the  hips  tapers  away  into 
el^ant  shaped  feet,  which,  little  adapted  for  standing  or  tread- 
ing firmly,  seem  to  betray  a  hurried  and  tender  gait.  The 
countenance  of  Junonian  fulness,  and  grand  deyelopment  oi 
features  in  the  elder  representation,  appears  afterwards  moore 
delicate  and  lengthened;  the  languishiug  eye  (yyphv)  and 
eanOing  mouth  are  combined  with  the  general  expression  of 
grace  and  sweetness.  The  hair  is  arranged  with  el^ance, 
usually  encircled  by  a  diadem,  and  gathered  into  it  in  the 
earlier  representations,  but  knotted  together  in  a  bow  (crobylos) 
in  the  undraped  statues  of  Venus,  produced  by  later  art.  Here, 
also,  the  essential  modifications  of  the  form  are  closely  connected 
with  the  drapery.  The  entirely  draped  Aphrodite,  who,  howcTer, 
for  the  most  jwrt  wears  only  a  thin  chiton,  which  but  slightly 
conceals  the  body,  and  with  a  graceful  movement  of  the  left  arm 
merely  draws  forward  a  little  upper  garment,  which  is  fftDing 
down  behind,  is  derived  from  the  Urania  of  the  early  artists; 
according  to  Winkehnan  this  celestial  Venus,  the  daughter  of 
Jupiter  and  Harmonia,  is  different  from  the  other  Venus,  who 
is  the  daughter  of  Dione;  she  is  distinguished,  he  says,  by  a 
high  diadem  of  the  kind  peculiar  to  Juno.  She  was  worshipped 
in  Boman  times  as  mother  Aphrodite,  Venus  Genetrix,  and 
honoured  by  numerous  representations,  partly  as  the  progene- 
trix  of  the  Jidian  family,  partly  as  the  goddess  of  lawful,  wedded 
love.  The  style  of  the  period  in  which  this  maimer  of  repre- 
sentation originated,  combined  to  give  to  this  class  of  statues  of 
Aphrodite  rounder  and  stronger  forms,  shorter  proportions  of 
figure,  and  a  more  matronly  character  than  was  otherwise  the 
custom  in  regard  to  this  goddess.  Very  clearly  distinguished 
from  these  is  a  second  class  of  statues  of  Venus,  which,  without 
the  chiton,  have  only  an  upper  garment  thrown  round  the  lower 
portion  of  the  body,  and  are  characterized  at  the  same  time  I7 
the  placing  of  one  foot  on  a  slight  elevation,  as  in  the  Venus  k 
Milo.  In  these  the  goddess  approaches  a  heroine  in  aspect;  the 
forms  of  the  body  are  remarkably  firm,  and,  though  slender, 
powerful,  the  bosom  less  rounded  than  in  others,  and  the 
ooimtenance  furnished  with  more  prominent  features,  not 
without  the  expression  of  pride  and  self-consciousness.  In  this 
class  of  statues,  therefore,  we  must  recognise  a  Venus  victorious, 
whether  she  embraced  Ares  himself,  or  held  in  her  hands  his 
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helmet  and  shield,  or  a  palm,  or  the  apple,  bb  a  sign  otyictarj. 

She  is  also  repreeeuted  in  a  less  powerM  form,  but  of  greater 

fnlneaa    and    ronndnees,  as    Aitaiiyokini,  vhleh    represents 

her    at    the  bath    covering 

her   bosom  ■with  a  piece  of 

drapery  which  hangs  round 

behind  her.    Another  form, 

over  delicate  and  flowing,  is 

observable   in  the   meretri- 

dons    statue    of    Aphrodite 

Callipygoe.      On    the   other 

hand,  ancient  art  felt  itself 

challenged  to  the  observance 

of    the    purest  proportions, 

ttte  most  fonltleee  represeU' 

tation    of    beautifal    forms, 

when  the  goddess  appeared 

tinveiled.    Althoi^h  the  bath 

was  originally  im^ned  as 

the  occaBioD  of  this  unveiling, 

here  all  reference  to  action 

disappears;  the  statue  is  en- 
tirely a  symbol  of  female  love- 
liness,   heightened    by    the 

manifestatioQ      of     natnral 

shame,  and    of  womanhood 

in  general.    Of  this  kind  was 

the  celebrated  Venus  of  Oni- 

doB,  by  Praxiteles,  of  which 

the  Venus   de  Medici,  the 

Venus  of  the  Capitol,  and 

other  Venuees  in  a  similar 

position,  are  supposed  to  be 

either  imitations  or  copies.* 

Other  attitudes  which  indi- 
cate   more    movement    and 

action,  notwithstanding  the 

particular  charm  a  which  they 

*  Id  the  British  HaBenm  is  an 
early  small  Etmscan  bronze  etatne 
of  VoDDi  in  a  similar  poaitioD. 
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unfold^  have  not  the  same  pervading  and  uniform  fulness 
beauty  as  the  chief  statues  before  described.    To  this  di 
belong  those  crouching  in  the  bath^  girding  themselves  with  the] 
oestus^  putting  on  a  shoulder-belt  or  sandals. 

In  groups  Aphrodite  frequently  appears  with  her  child  EtobI 
in  fondling  representations,  and  with  the  Charites  (Graces), 
when  she  is  adorned  by  them.  There  are  also  numerous  re- 
presentations of  Aphrodite  as  a  sea  deity,  in  which  the  lovehest 
product  of  the  watery  deep  is  usually  combined  and  placed  in 
contrast  with  the  grotesque  beings  which  are  destined  to  express 
the  wild  and  changeable  nature  of  the  ocean.  Among  the 
proper  love  intrigues  of  Aphrodite,  her  amour  with  Ares  and 
the  legend  of  Adonis  gave  not  a  little  occupation  to  Greek  art 
in  the  good  times.  More  works  of  art  relate  to  the  Trojoa 
mythus;  the  competition  for  the  prize  of  beauty  gave  to  artists 
of  different  kinds  occasion  for  manifold  representations.  A 
very  excellent  work  of  sculpture— Aphrodite  persuading  Helen 
to  fulfil  her  promise  to  Paris— forms  the  basis  of  numerous 
reliefs  still  preserved.  The  goddess  is  frequently  seen  aiding 
lovers — for  instance,  Peleus  in  the  obtainment  of  Thetis, 
especially  in  vase  paintings,  either  enthroned  or  standing,  but 
always  completely  draped,  for  the  naked  Aphrodite  of  later  art 
is  foreign  to  the  vase  style.  Here  we  only  recognise  her  by 
her  elegant  drapery  and  her  manner  of  holding  it,  and  also 
by  her  attributes. 

Atteibutbs  : 

The  dove,  the  swan,  the  swallow,  the  sparrow,  a  bird 
called  iynx,  the  myrtle,  the  rose,  the  apple,  a  mirror. 

Eably  Eepbesentation  : — 

On  the  triangular  altar.  Louvre ;  on  the  puteal,  in  the 
Capitol.   Small  Etruscan  bronze,  nudp,  British  Museum. 

Statues  :— 

The  Venus  de  Medici.    Florentine  Gallery. 
Venus  Victrix,  of  Melos.    Louvre. 
Venus  of  the  Capitol. 
Eepetition  in  the  British  Museum. 
Venus  Genetrix.   Louvre.    According  to  Flaxman,  a  copy 
of  the  draped  Venus  of  Cos. 
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Venus  of  Aries.   Louvre. 

Towneley  Venus.    British  Museum. 

Venus  Callipygos.    Naples. 

Venus  Victrix,  with  Cupid,  of  Capua.    Naples. 

Venus  of  Ostia,  called  also  Angerona.    British  Museuni. 

Crouching  Venus.    Florentine  Gallery. 

Venus  of  Menophantus.    Chigi  Palace,  Rome. 

Venus  of  Syracuse,  a  torso. 


Hermes —Mercury. 

By  the  aboriginal  inhabitants  of  Greece,  Hermes  was  re- 
presented as  the  giyer  of  all  good,  in  the  form  of  a  stake 
provided  with  a  bearded  head  and  a  phallus.  In  the  fmiiher 
advance  of  civilization,  gain  and  traffic  being  the  chief  object 
of  men's  wishes,  he  was  converted  into  an  economical  and 
mercantile  deity,  and  received  the  form  of  an  active  powerfal 
man  with  thick  pointed  beard,  and  long  tresses,  in  a  chlamys 
thrown  back — the  dress  best  adapted  for  rapid  movement— with 
a  travelling  hat,  talaria,  and  the  kerykeion  (caduceus)  in  his 
hand,  which  is  often  like  a  sceptre.  He  is  thus  exhibited 
universally  in  works  of  early  art. 

The  higher  development  of  the  form  of  Hermes  originated 
with  the  Gymnasia,  over  which  the  god  had  presided  from 
early  times,  as  he  from  whom  flows  corporeal  vigour.  It  is 
probably  to  be  ascribed  to  the  later  Attic  school,  after  the 
P^oponnesian  war.  He  now  became  the  gymnastically  perfected 
ephebos,  with  large  expanded  chest,  slender  but  powerfiQ  limbs, 
which  had  received  their  development  especially  through  the 
exercises  of  the  Pentathlon  (running,  leaping,  throwing  the 
spear,  wrestling,  and  the  discus) ;  his  dress  that  of  the  Attic 
ephebi,  a  chlamys,  which  appears  for  the  most  part  much 
abridged,  and  not  unfrequently  the  petasos  as  a  covering  for 
the  head,  the  hair  of  which,  according  to  the  custom  of  young 
men  at  that  age,  appears  cut  short  away,  and  not  much 
curled.  The  features  iQdicated  a  calm  and  acute  intellect, 
and  a  friendly,  benevolent  disposition,  which  is  also  expressed 
in  the  gentle  inclination  of  the  head;  they  do  not  pretend 
to  the  noble  and  proud  look  of  Apollo,  but,  with  broader  and 
flatter  forms,  have  still  something  imcommonly  fine  and  grace- 
ful.   Winkehnan  remarks :  ''  The  youth  which  is  so  beautiful 
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in  Apollo,  advancea  to  mature  yetaa  in  other  jonthfal  gods, 
and  becomes  manly  in  Uercuiy  and  Mars.  Meicary  is  dis- 
tingniahed  by  a  particular  delicacy  of  conntenance,  which 
Aristophanea  would  have  called 
Arruibr  ^Xwoc,  an  Attic  look,  and 
his  hair  ia  short  and  curly." 
Among  the  statues  we  distingoish, 
first,  a  class  in  which  the  Hemtes 
ideal  evidently  soared  to  its  high- 
est point:  figures  of  ripened 
yonth,  itnd  full  of  solid  strength, 
the  expresaioii  of  whose  cotrntO' 
nance  melte  into  a  gentle  smile, 
in  firm  tranquil  poetore,  the 
ohiunys  thrown  bock  from  the 
'  beautifully  turned  limbs,  and 
wrapped  round  the  left  ana  ;  in 
these,  Hermes  was  CTidently  ooh' 
ceived  as  patron  of  gymnio  Exer- 
cises and  bestower  of  bodily 
strength,  as  the  palm-tree  beside 
him  also  indicates,  as  exempli- 
fied in  the  Belvidere  Hercory. 
This  was  toitnetly  styled  an  Anti- 
nous  and  a  Meleager,  but  its  re- 
semblance to  the  Fameee  Uercirr; 
and  to  a  gem  in  the  Florentine 
QaUery  have  proved  it  to  be  a  Ueronry.  Next  to  these  come 
statues  similarly  draped,  in  which,  however,  the  gesture  of 
the  nplifted  right  hand  ^owb  that  Hermes  is  to  be  conceiTed 
as  the  god  of  eloquence,  as  Hermes  Logios :  a  conception  which 
was  very  easily  and  naturally  f««med  ont  of  that  of  the  god  of 
gain  and  herald  of  the  gods.  As  executor  of  the  oommanda 
of  Zeus,  we  see  him  half  sitting  and  already  half  springing 
up  again,  in  order  to  hasten  away;  sometimes  in  bronxee, 
winging  his  fl^ht  gaily  through  the  air;  also  reposii^  after 
a  long  journey,  when  he  leans  his  arm  merely  on  a  pillar, 
and  does  not  douhle  it  over  his  head — an  attitude  which  would 
be  too  effeminate  and  careless  for  Hermes.  Hermes,  the 
performer  of  sacrificee ;  the  protector  of  cattle,  and  especiall;  of 
dteep;  the  inventor  of  the  tyre,  to  whom  therefore  the  tortoise 
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is  sacred ;  lastly,  the  guide  of  soiQs  and  restorer  of  the  dead  to 
life,  is  seen  chiefly  in  works  of  slighter  compass.  He  is  also 
xepieeented  as  a  thievish  child,  illustrating  the  Homeric  myth. 
The  purse  was  an  attribute  of  Hermes  in  later  times. 

Attbibutbs  :— * 

The  Fetasos,  a  travelling  hat  with  a  broad  brim,  which  in 
later  times  was  adorned  with  two  small  wings.  The 
herald's  staff  (pdfidos).  The  winged  sandals  (ircdiXo). 
The  caduceus,  the  palm-tree,  the  tortoise. 

Bust:— 

Jn  the  possession  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 

Statues: — 

The  Belvidere  Mercury.    Vatican. 
Mercury.    In  the  Villa  Albani. 
The  Famese  Mercury.    British  Museum. 
Mercury.   Lansdowne  House. 
Mercury  reposing,  in  bronza    Naples. 

Hestia — ^Vbsta. 

The  form  of  this  goddess  is  that  of  a  woman  in  matronly 
costume,  yet  without  the  character  of  motherlineBS,  standing  at 
rest  or  enthroned,  with  broad  powerful  forms,  and  a  serious 
expression  in  her  clear  and  simple  features. 

Statue: — 

Vesta.    Formerly  in  the  Qiustiniani  Palace. 

DiOKTSUs— Baoohtts. 

The  elder  Dionysus,  commonly  called  the  Indian  Bacchus, 
was  represented  under  a  stately  and  majestic  form,  with  a 
magnificent  luxuriance  of  curling  hair  restrained  by  the  mitra, 
gently  flowing  beard,  clear,  and  blooming  features,  and  the 
oriental  richness  of  an  almost  feminine  drapery,  with  usually, 
at  the  same  time,  the  drinking  cup,  or  karchesion,  and  a  yine- 
shoot  in  his  hand.  It  was  not  till  af(;erwards,~at  the  time  of 
Praxiteles,— that  the  youthful  Dionysus,  conodyed  as  at  the 
age  of  the  ephebos,  was  modified  therefrom;  in  him  also  the 
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Corporeal  fbmu,  'which  softly  flow  into  one  Etnother  without  any 
prominent  mnscalai  development,  bespeak  the  half-feminine 
nature  of  the  god,  and  the  features  of  the  countenance  pic 

a  peculiar  Wending  of  happy  in- 
tosicatios,  with  b,  dark  and  nJO- 
defined  longing,  in  which  Vba 
Bacchian  frameof  feeling  appean 
in  its  most  refined  form.  Winkd- 
man  thus  characterizes  him :  "In 
the  most  beantifnl  stataes,  he  al- 
ways appears  with  delicate,  ronnd 
limbs,  and  the  full  ezpajided 
hips  of  the  female  ses,  for,  ac- 
cording to  ike  fable,  he  waa 
brought  up  as  a  maiden.  The 
ibrma  of  his  iimbe  are  soft  and 
flowing,  as  though  inflated  by  a 
gentle  breath,  and  with  scarcely 
any  indication  of  the  bones  and 
cartilages  of  the  knees,  just  as 
these  are  fonnd  in  youths  of  the 
most  beantiftil  shape.  The  type 
of  Bacchus  is  a  lovely  boy,  who 
is  treading  the  boundaries  of  the  spring-time  of  life  and  ado- 
lescence, in  whom  emotions  of  voluptuousness,  like  the  tender 
shootfl  of  a  plant,  are  budding,  and  who,  as  if  between  sleeping 
and  waking,  half  in  a  dieam  of  eKquisite  delight,  is  beginning 
to  collect  and  verify  the  pictnies  of  his  fancy ;  his  features  are 
full  of  sweetness,  but  the  joyousness  of  his  soul  is  not  manifested 
wholly  in  his  countenance."  Yet  even  these  forms  and  features 
admit  of  a  grand  and  powerfully  impressive  development,  in 
which  Dionysus  is  revealed  as  son  of  the  lightning,  as  the  god 
of  itreeiatible  power.  The  mitia  around  the  forehead,  and  the 
vine  or  ivy  crown  throwii^  its  shade  from  above,  prodace  a  veiy 
advantageous  eSect  in  the  Bacchian  expression ;  the  hair  flows 
down  softly  and  in  long  ringlets  on  the  shonldera ;  the  body, 
with  the  exception  of  a  roe-skin,  vt^pls,  thrown  around  it,  ie 
usually  quite  naked,  only  the  feet  are  sometimes  covered  with 
high,  omameuted  boots,  the  Dionysian  cothurni ;  the  light  ivy- 
entwined  staff  with  the  pine  cone  (narthex,  thyrsus)  serves  as  a 
supporting  sceptre.    However,  a  himation  falling  down  to  the 
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loins  is  also  suitable  to  the  character  of  Dionysus ;  sometimes^ 
too,  in  later  art  he  is  dressed  completely  in  female  fashion. 
The  posture  of  the  statues  of  Dionysus  is  generally  that  of 
leolining  comfortably,  or  lying;  he  is  seldom  enthroned;  in 
gems  and  in  pictures  we  see  him  walking  with  tottering  steps, 
and  riding  on  his  favourite  animals,  or  drawn  by  ihem.  A 
foyoured  satyr  is  often  given  him  as  a  support,  Methe  is  his 
cupbearer.  Many  other  representations  of  Dionysus  are  found 
in  works  of  art  in  connection  with  the  various  myths  related  of 
him.  His  being  carried  by  Hermes  as  a  child,  and  consigned  to 
the  care  of  nymphs  and  satyrs,  his  finding  his  bride  Ariadne, 
the  Naxian  solemnization  of  his  nuptials,  are  frequent  subjects 
in  works  of  art.  He  is  also  represented  in  the  circle  of  frenzied 
monads,  subduing  and  punishing  Pentheus  and  Lycurgus,  the 
insulters  and  foes  of  his  worship,  and  also  the  piratical  Tyrrhen- 
ians, by  means  of  his  bold  satyrs,  and  in  rich  relievo  representa- 
tions, celebrating  the  triumphs  of  the  conquest  of  India. 

Attmbutes  : — 

The  thyrsus,  the  vine,  laurel,  the  dolphin,  the  tiger,  a 
serpent,  lynx,  panther,  and  the  ass. 

Elder  or  Indiak. 
Bust  : — 

Indian  Bacchus.    Louvre.    British  Museum. 

Statue  : — 

Indian  Bacchus.    Vatican.    On  the  border  of  the  mantle 
is  inscribed  Sardanapalus. 

Youthful  Dionysus. 
Bust  : — 

Vatican.    British  Museum. 

Statubs:— 

The  Ludovisi  Bacchus. 

Bacchus.    Villa  Albani. 

Bacchus.   Louvre. 

Bacchus  handing  bunch  of  grapes  to  Panther.    Vatican. 

Bacchus    pouring  wine    from   Earchesion.    Florentine 

Gallery. 
Famese  Bacchus.    Naples. 
Bichelieu  Bacchus.    Louvre. 
Bacchus  and  Ampelus.    British  Museum. 

Q  2 
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DEITIES  IN  OOKNECnON  WITH  DIONYSUS. 

Satxbs,  Fauns. 

^eir  chflracteristics'  are  limbe  powerfolly  bnilt,  bat  not 
ennobled  by  gymnastics,  sometimes  flabby,  sometimes  fiim; 
snub-nosed,  and  otherwise  nnnobly  formed  countenances,  with 
pointed  goat-like  ears;  sometimes  also  protuberances  on  the 
neck,  and  in  old  figures  baldness  of  the  forehead ;  the  hair  bristly 
and  offcen  erect ;  moreover,  a  scaniy  tail ;  these  are  the  marks, 
in  very  manifold  gradations,  however,  of  the  figures  which  were 
called  satyrs  in  the  genuine  language  of  Greek  poetry  and  art, 
from  which  the  Boman  poets  first  yentured  to  depart,  who 
identified  them  with  the  Boman  &uni,  who  are  described  as 
half  men,  half  goats,  and  with  horns.  Sometimes,  however, 
the  satyrs  rise  into  very  noble,  slender  shapes,  which  are 
scarcely  betrayed  by  anything  but  the  i)ointed  ears.  Winkelman 
says, "  The  most  beautifol  statues  of  &uns  present  to  us  an 
image  of  ripe  beautifol  youth,  in  perfect  proi)ortion.  Several 
statues  of  young  satyrs  and  fauns,  resembling  each  other  in 
attitude  and  feature,  have  been  found  in  Bome,  the  original  of 
which,  it  is  possible,  was  the  celebrated  satyr  of  Praxiteles, 
which  was  regarded  by  the  artist  himself  as  his  best  work." 

The  more  decided  satyrs'  forms  may  be  classified  as  follows : 

1.  The  gracefully  reclining  flute-players,  with  indolence,  and  a 
slight  dash  of  petulance,  but  without  rudeness  in  the  expression. 

2.  The  sturdy  and  joyous  figure  of  the  cymbalists.  3.  Danceia 
4.  The  wild  enthusiastic,  inspired  by  Bacchus.  6.  Slender  and 
I)owerfally-built  hunters.  6.  Satyrs  lying  at  ease,  often  with 
pretension  to  the  completion  of  some  great  work.  7.  Sleepers 
stretched  out  comfortably,  also  in  a  coarse  and  indecent  manner, 
exhaling  the  i)erfdmes  of  wine.  8.  Lascivious  satyrs,  drawing 
the  garments  from  the  persons  of  Bacchantes  and  Hermaphro- 
dites, and  struggling  with  them.  9.  Satyrs  occupied  with  the 
processes  of  preparing  wine  in  the  earliest  and  simplest  manner, 
and  exhibiting  their  rude  efforts  with  a  sort  of  pride.  10. 
Carousing  figures  pouring  out  wine  for  themselves.  11.  The 
combatants  of  the  Tyrrhenians,  amid  whose  wildness  there 
gleams  through,  nevertheless,  an  insolent  joviality.  Earlier 
antiquity  formed  satyrs  more  as  bugbears  and  caricatures ;  the 
more  t^der  and  youthful  forms,  in  which  there  is  combined 
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with  the  satiric  character  an  exceedingly  graceAil  figme  and  ai^ 
amiable  K^nishness,  fiiet  made  their  appearance  in  the  later 
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Attio  school.    Flazman  thus  characterizes  them:  ''The  fatms 
are   youthful,  sprightly,  and   tendonous,  their  faces   roundi  • 
expressive  of  merriment,  not  without  an  occasional  mixture  of 
mischief." 

Statues  : — 

The  satyr  or  faun,    CapitoL    Vatican.    Ancient  copies  of 

the  Satyr  of  Praxiteles. 
The  Barberini  Faun.    Manich. 
The  Faun,  in  rosso  antico.    Capitol. 
Bondinini  Faun.  British  Museum. 
Drunken  Faun.    Vatican. 
The  Dancing  Faun.    Florentine  Gallery. 
Young  Faun  playing  the  pipe.    LouTre. 


SiLSNL 

The  older  satyrs  were  generally  named  Silqni,  but  one  of 
these  Sileni  is  commonly  known  as  the  Silenus,  who  always 
accompanies  Dionysus.  He  is  usually  represented  as  a  jovial 
old  man,  with  a  bald  head,  a  pug  nose,  fat  and  round,  and 
generally  intoxicated.  He  is  generally  represented  riding  on 
an  ass,  or  supported  by  other  satyrs. 

Statues  : — 

Silenus,  with  infant  Bacchus  in  his  arms.    Louvre. 
Ditto.   Vatican. 

Pan.— Before  the  age  of  Praxiteles  he  was  usually  represented 
in  a  human  form,  and  was  characterized  by  the  shepherd's 
pipe,  the  pastoral  crook,  the  disordered  hair,  and  also  sprouting 
horns.  The  goat-footed,  homed  and  hook-nose  form  became 
afterwards  the  rule,  probably  through  the  Praxitelean  art.  In 
it  Pan  appears  as  an  active  leaper  and  dancer,  and  the  amusing 
buffoon  in  the  cycle  of  Dionysus.  As  a  peaceful  syrinx-player, 
he  inhabits  the  grottoes  consecrated  to  him,  where  his  figure  is 
not  unfrequently  found,  amid  graceful  nymphs,  hewn  out  of  the 
living  rock. 

Statue  : — 

Pan.    British  Museum. 
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UXMADES  (BACOHAHTES).     EaCCHM. 

The  female  companions    of   iJiouyeuE,  in    his    wanderings 
through  the  east,  are  represented  aa  crowned  with  Yine-leavea, 
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clothed  with  fAwnnskins,  carrying  in  their  hands  the  thyzBOS. 
They  are  distingaished  by  their  revelling  enthusiasm,  disheyelled 
hair,  and  head  thrown  back,  with  thyrsi,  swords,  serpents,  dis- 
membered roe-calyes,  tympana,  and  fluttering,  loose  flying 
garments. 

Bas-Bilief  :— 

Bacchante,  attributed  to  Scopas.  British  Museum. 

Cbntaubs. 

In  earlier  times  they  were  represented  in  front  entirely  as 
men,  with  the  body  of  a  horse  growing  on  to  them  behind;  bat 
afterwards,  perhaps  from  the  time  of  Phidias,  the  forms  were 


CENTAUB. 


blended  much  more  happily,  by  the  joining  of  the  belly  and 
breast  of  a  horse  to  the  upper  part  of  a  himian  body,  the  forms 
of  whose  countenance,  pointed  ears,  and  bristly  hair,  betray  an 
affinity  to  the  satyr. 
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SfATUKS:— 

BoTghese  Centaur  with  Eros  on  its  back.    Lonyre. 
Centaurs  with  names  of  sculptors,  Aristeas  and  Papias. 
Capitol. 

Bas-Beldefb: — 

Metopes  of  the  Parthenon. 
Phigaleian  Marbles. 

Ebos. — Cupid. 

At  first  Eros  was  represented  in  temple  statues  as  a  boy  of 
deyeloped  beauty  and  tender  grace  of  mien,  and  this  mode 
of  representation  preyails- throughout  in  the  different  statues  of 
the  god  still  extant.  A  later  art,  however,  after  the  time 
of  Alexander,  which  was  allied  to  the  toying  poetry  of  the 
Anacreontica,  preferred  the  childish  form  for  such  purposes. 
In  the  imitations  of  the  famous  statue  of  Praxiteles,  he  is  re- 
presented as  a  slender,  undeyeloped  boy,  fall  of  liveliness  and 
actiyity,  earnestly  endeavouring  to  fasten  the  strings  to  his 
bow.    He  is  also  frequently  represented  with  Psyche. 

Statues  : — 

Copies  of  the  Cupid  of  Praxiteles.    Vatican.    Capitol. 

British  Museum.    Louvre.    Villa  Albani. 
Cupid  and  Psyche.    Florentine  Grallery. 

HSBMAPHBODITUS. 

Hermaphroditus  was  a  favourite  subject  of  later  art,  being  an 
artistic  creation  of  fancy.  He  combines  the  form  of  the  female 
sex,  with  the  characteristics  of  the  male.  He  is  usually  re- 
presented reclining  in  gentle  slumber  on  a  couch,  or  fEUined 
while  asleep  by  cupids. 

Statues: —  \ 

Florentine  Gallery. 
Villa  Borghese. 

PS7CHE. 

Psyche,  as  the  soul,  appears  as  a  virgin  with  butterfly  wings. 
At  a  later  period,  after  the  myth  of  Apuleius,  there  are  frequent 
representations  of  the  loves  of  Eros  and  Psyche. 

Statue:— 

Psyche.    Naples. 
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Chabitxs.    (The  Graces.) 

They  were  the  attendants  of  Venus.  In  early  times,  they 
were  represented  draped.  In  later  times,  they  were  figured 
completely  imdraped,  and  are  characterized  by  the  joining  of 
hands,  or  mutual  embracing. 

Eably  Ebpbisentation  ;— 

On  triangular  altar,  LouTre. 

Statues  : — 

In  the  sacristy  of  the  Cathedral  of  Siena. 

The  Muses. 

In  the  most  ancient  works  of  art  we  find  only  three  Muses, 
and  their  attributes  are  musical  instruments,  such  as  the  flute, 
the  lyre,  or  the  barbiton;  it  was  not  until  the  more  modem 
ideal  of  Apollo  Musagetes,  in  the  garb  of  the  Pythian  musicians, 
was  developed,  that  the  number  nine  was  established  by  several 
fieunous  artists  in  regard  to  these  virgins,  who  were  in  like 
manner  clad  for  the  most  part  in  theatrical  drapery,  with  fine 
intellectual  countenances,  distinguished  from  one  another  by 
expression,  attributes,  and  sometimes  also  by  attitudes.  L 
Calliope,  the  muse  of  epic  poetry,  is  characterized  by  a  tablet 
and  stylus,  and  sometimes  by  a  roll  of  papers.  2.  Clio,  the 
muse  of  history,  is  represented  either  with  an  open  roll  of 
paper,  or  an  open  chest  of  books.  3.  Euterpe,  the  muse  of  lyric 
poetry,  is  given  a  flute,  and  sometimes  two  flutes.  4.  Mel- 
I)omene,  the  muse  of  tragedy,  is  characterized  by  a  tragic  mask, 
the  club  of  Hercules,  or  a  sword,  her  head  is  surrounded  with 
vine-leaves,  and  she  wears  the  cothurnus.  6.  Terpsichore,  the 
muse  of  choral  dance  and  song,  appears  with  the  lyre  and  the 
plectrum.  6.  Erato,  the  muse  of  erotic  poetry  and  mimic  imita- 
tion, is  also  characterized  by  a  lyre.  7.  Polymnia,  the  muse  of 
the  sublime  hymn,  is  usually  represented  leaning  in  a  pensive 
or  meditating  attitude.  8.  Urania,  the  muse  of  astronomy,  bears 
a  globe  in  her  hand.  9.  Thalia,  the  muse  of  comedy,  and  idyllic 
poetry,  is  characterized  by  a  comic  mask,  a  shepherd's  staff,  and 
a  wreath  of  ivy.  They  are  sometimes  represented  with  plumes 
on  their  head,  supposed  to  typify  their  victory  ov^  the  Sirens, 
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Statuxs  : — In  the  Vatican. 

In  the  Museum,  Naples. 
In  the  Villa  Borghese. 

Bas-Bblief  : — Front  of  Sarcophagus.   British  Museum. 

-ffiSCULAPIUS. 

^sculapius  was  represented  as  a  man  of  mature  age,  of  Zeus- 
Uke  but  less  sublime  countenance,  with  mild  benevolent  expres- 
sion, his  copious  hair  encircled  with  a  fillet,  standing  in  the 
attitude  of  one  ready  to  help,  the  himation  taken  about  the  leffc 
arm,  round  under  the  breast,  and  drawn  tight,  and  the  staff 
enwreathed  with  a  serpent  in  his  right  hand. 

Bust. — ^^sculapius.   British  Museum. 

Statues  : — ^^sculapius.    Vatican, 
^sculapius.   Louvre. 

Hygisia. 

The  goddess  of  health  was  represented  as  a  virgin  of  remark- 
ably blooming  form,  who  generally  gives  drink  to  a  serpent 
from  a  patera  in  her  left  hand. 

Ehka. — Cybele. 


HEAD  OF  CTBELE. 


Bheft  is  recognised  by  a  crown  of  towers,  the  tympanum  as  a 
symbol  of  her  enthusiastic  worship,  and  her  car  yoked  with 
lions. 
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Hadks,— Pluto. 

Hades,  the  ruler  of  the  shadowy  reabn,  is  distiiigulshed  from 
his  brothers,  Zens  and  Poseidon,  by  his  heayier  drapery,  by  his 
hair  hanging  down  npon  his  forehead,  and  his  sombre  aspect. 

Bust  :— 

Vatican. 

Statue  : — 

Pinto.    Vatican. 

Pbbsephone.— Pbobespinb. 

She  is  nsnally  represented  enthroned  by  the  side  of  her 
hnsband  ELades,  and  sometimes  in  the  act  of  being  carried  off 
by  Pinto. 

Statue:— 

Proserpine.    Vatican. 

MonLfi.    (The  Fates.) 

They  were  three,  Glotho,  Lachesis,  and  Atropos.  In  later 
times,  Glotho  was  represented  as  spinning;  Lachesis,  marking 
ont  the  destiny  on  a  globe;  Atroi)os,  sitting.  Lachesis  is  also 
to  be  fonnd  writing,  or  holding  a  scroU ;  Atropos  showing  the 
hour  on  a  snndial,  or  holding  scales.  They  are  generally  fonnd 
present  at  the  death  of  Meleager,  where  they  appear  as  beantifd 
young  virgins,  sometimes  with,  and  sometimes  without,  wings 
on  their  heads. 

EUME]m>ES.-7-EBINyES.— FUBIA. 

The  Furies  are  represented  as  beautiful  young  virgins,  either 
with  or  without  snakes  about  their  heads,  with  bared  aims,  and 
carrying  blazing  torches. 

Tyche.— Fortune. 

She  is  usually  represented  with  a  rudder,  as  guiding  the 
affairs  of  the  world,  and  a  cornucopia  as  a  symbol  of  the  plen- 
tiful gifts  of  nature,  and  also  with  a  ball  at  her  feet,  showing 
the  varying  unsteadiness  of  fortune.    Sometimes  she  wears  a 
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dJAdem,  and  a  veil  hangmg  orei  the  bock  of  her  heftd  to  indicate 
her  myBterioofi  origiii. 


Statpkb: — 

Fortune,   Vatican. 
Fcatnne.   BritiBh  Mosenm. 
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Nemesis. 

In  the  earlier  times,  Nemesis  was  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  representations  of  Aphrodite.  So  slight  was  the  dis- 
tinction between  the  rei»resentations  of  Nemesis  and  Aphrodite, 
that  Agoracritns,  the  sculptor,  in  losing  the  prize  in  competitioii 
with  Alcamenes,  for  making  an  Ajphrodite,  by  a  slight  change 
(snpi)osed  to  be  by  the  addition  of  some  attribute)  transformed 
his  Aphrodite  into  a  Nemesis,  afterwards  caUed  the  Nemesis 
Bhamnnsia.  A  fragment  of  this  statue  is  now  in  the  British 
Museum.  In  later  art  she  is  distinguished  by  the  characteristic 
I)Osture  of  the  right  arm;  the  arm  being  half  raised,  so  as  to 
form  an  angle,  and  the  robe  partly  withdrawn  from  the  breast 
Sometimes  a  wheel  lies  at  her  feet. 

Ibis. 

Iris,  the  light-winged  messenger  of  the  gods,  is  sometimes 
represented  in  a  long  and  wide  tunic^  over  which  hangs  a  light 
upper  garment ;  sometimes  in  a  short  timic,  with  wings  to  her 
shoulders  and  wings  to  her  feet,  carrying  tiie  herald's  staff  in 
her  left  hand,  and  in  her  right  hand  a  yase  (wpoxovi), 

Floba. 

The  goddess  of  flowers  and  spring,  is  usually  represented  with 
flowers  in  her  hand.    This  goddess  was  unknown  to  the  Greeks. 

Statue  : — 

Famese  Flora.   Naples. 

Nike. — Viotobt. 

Victory  is  represented  in  a  short  tunic,  with  wings,  and 
usually  carries  a  palm.  She  is  also  represented  writing  on  a 
shield,  and  frequently  sacriflcing  a  bull. 

Statues  : — 

Victory,  bronze.    Museum,  Brescia. 

Torso  of  Victory,  from  Samothrace.    Louvre. 

Victory  by  Pseonios,  lately  found  at  Olympia. 

Bas-Reliefs  : — ^Victory  sacrificing  a  bull. 

Victory  loosing  her  sandal,  from  the  temple  of  Nike 
Apteros.    British  Museum. 
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Hebe. 

Hebe  is  generally  represented  completely  draped,  and  with 
wings,  pouring  nectar  from  a  vase. 

Hercules. 

The  heroic  ideal  is  expressed  with  the  highest  force  in  Her- 
cules, who    was   pre-eminently    an    Hellenic    national    hero. 
Strength,  steeled  and  proved  by  exertion,  is  the  main  feature, 
which  early  Greek  art  already  indicated  in  its  creations,  but 
Myron  and  Lysippus  especially  unfolded  into  a  form  which  could 
not  again  be  undone.      Even  in  the  statues  of.  the  youthful 
Hercules,  which  are  often  extremely  noble  and  graceful,  this 
concentrated  energy  is  displayed  in  the  enormous  strength  of 
the  muscles  of  his  neck,  the  thickly-set  short  curls  of  his  small 
head,  the  comparatively  small  eyes,  the  great  size  and  promi- 
nence of  the  lower  portion  of  the  forehead,  and  the  form  of  the 
entire  limbs.    Short  hairs  with  a  forward  curve,  Winkelman 
observes,   are  manifest   on   all  beautiful   heads   of  Hercules, 
whether  in  youth  or  manhood,  and  are,  with  the  thickness  of 
neck,  also  a  symbol  of  strength.    But  the  character  of  the 
victorious  combatant  of  monsters,  of  the  toil-laden  hero,  is  ex- 
hibited more   clearly  by  the  matured  figure,  such  as  it  was 
perfected  by  Lysippus,  with  especial  predilection,  in  the  pro- 
tuberant layers  of  muscle   developed  by  infinite  labour,  the 
huge  thighs,  shoulders,  arms,  breast,  and  back,  and  also  in  the 
earnest  features  of  his  compressed  countenance,  in  which  the 
impression  produced  by  exertion  and  fatigue  has  not  been 
effaced  by  transient  repose.    Both  forms  can  still  be  pointed 
out  in  an  almost  unlimited  cycle  of  adventures  and  combats; 
and  the  development  of  the  hero  can  be  traced  from  the  serpent- 
quelling  child  throughout  all  the  events  of  his  life,  his  twelve 
labours  forming  the  most  frequent  sul^jects  of  representation. 
In  earUest  art,  as  well  as  at  a  later  period,  the  lion's  hide,  the 
club  and  the  bow,  were  the  ordinary  accoutrements  of  the  hero. 
Other  phases  of  his  character  are  disclosed  by  his  relation  to 
Omphale— the  hero  spinning  in  transparent  female  drapery,  and 
the  Yoluptuous  woman  in  heroic  nudity,  with  club  and  lion's 
hide.    He  is  supposed  to  be  represented  in  the  famous  master- 
piece, the  Torso  Belvidere,  whose  posture  entirely  agrees  with 
that  of  the  hero  reposing  among  satyrs.    Hercules  here  rested 
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on  his  right  arm,  in  which  he  probahly  held  a  cap  (<riev<^),  | 
and  had  the  left  doubled  oyer  his  head.  The  most  celebrated 
statue  of  Hercules  is  the  so-called  Hercules  Famese,  which  I 
bears  the  name  of  the  sculptor  inscribed  on  it— Glycon,  the 
Athenian.  From  its  frequent  repetition  in  bronze  and  marbleJ 
on  gems  and  coins,  it  must  have  been  universally  admired  in 
ancient  times.  It  represents  Hercules  resting  on  his  club.  It 
is  chiefly  remarkable  for  the  anatomical  detail  displayed  in  the 
body  and  the  limbs.  Flazman  remarks  that  statues  of  mudi 
earlier  date  haye  the  proportions  of  common  men,  and  that  a 
series  of  them  may  be  found  in  various  collections,  gradually! 
increasing  to  the  terrific  strength  of  the  Glyconic  statue. 

touno  hsbotjles. 
Bust: — 

British  Museum. 

Statue  : — 

Lansdowne  Collection. 

Eldbb  Hbboules. 
Bust: — 

In  the  British  Museum. 

Statues  : — 

The  Famese  Hercules.   Naples. 

The  Torso  BeMdere.   Vatican. 

Hercules  and  Anteus.    Pitti  Palace,  Florence. 

Small  statues  in  the  British  Museum. 

Theseus. 

In  sculpture,  not  less  than  mythology,  the  heroic  form  of | 
Theseus  was,  as  early  as  the  Phidian  school,  fashioned  after] 
after  that  of  Hercules;  he  received,  however,  a  less  compact 
structure  of  body,  one  which  especially  indicated  activity 
wrestling,   a    less    compressed   and   more  graceful   form 
countenance,  and  shori;  but  less  crisped  hair ;  his  costume  ia| 
usually  the  lion*s  hide  and  club,  sometimes  also  the  chlamyc 
and  petasus,  after  the  manner  of  Attic  ephebi.    His  coni 
with  the  Amazons,  and  his  vanquishing  the  Minotaur,  form  the] 
chief  subjects  of  his  myth. 
Statue  :— 

Theseus,  from  Pediment  of  Parthenon.   British  Muaeui 
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In  gtatnes  and  reliefe  they  were  represented  in  simple  light 
drapery,  and  with  etrong  ronnded  forms  of  the  limbs,  which 
were  given  to  them  at 

the  Polyclitan  period,     r?  '  1 

They  are  nsoolly  re-     j/  , 

presented  m  the  Done      A  ^     ■      i  \ 

chiton  In  mytholo- 
gical accounts  (iieyare 
Bud  to  have  had  their 
nght  breast  cut  off 
but  Wmbelman  re- 
marks that  among  the 
stBtues  of  Amazons 
known  to  ne  there  is 
not  a  single  instauce 
m  which  the  breast  is 
wantmg 
SanTma  — 
Amazon    with  arm 

uplifted,  Taticau 

Capitol 
BAs-KELiBFe : — 
Phigaleian  Erieze. 
Front   of  Sarcopha- 

goB.    Capitol. 

ACHILLia. 

The  hair  reared  up 
Kke  a  mane,  the  nos- 
:bils  swollen  with  cour- 

i*ge  and  pride,  a  slender  pillared  neck,  and  thoroughly  noble 
■Kid  powerful  forms  of  body  belong  to  the  charaet«r  of 
Achilles,  according  to  (mcient  testimonies,  with  which  such  at 
least  of  the  monuments  as  are  authentic  and  more  carefully 
handled,  are  in  accordance ;  a  certain  heroic  attitude,  in  whicli 
the  one  1%  is  quickly  advanced,  and  the  himation  falls  negli- 
gently oTor  the  thigh  of  that  limb,  is  also  at  least  frequently 
introduced  in  Achilles:  when  he  is  seated,  the  himation  in 
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drawn,  in  the  same  way  as  in  Zeus,  around  the  lower  po; 
of  the  figure. 

Busts  : — 

Munich.    Dresden.    LouTre. 

Statue  : — 

Borghese  Aohilles. 

Meleaoeb. 

Meleager  appears  in  a  celebrated  statue  as  a  slender  bak 
powerful  youth,  with  broad  chest,  active  limbs,  curling  hair, 
and  a  chlamys  thrown  back  and  wrapped  round  the  left  amii 
after  the  manner  of  hunters ;  he  is  a  huntsman  among  heioa; 
the  boar's  head,  on  which  he  leans,  points  him  out  unmistaks* 
ably. 

Statue : — 

Meleager.    Vatican. 

Obphbus. 

The  Thracian  Orpheus  appears  ^as  an  inspired  Citharoedu^ 
with  a  certain  effeminacy  of  conformation,  in  tolerably  pnift 
Hellenic  costume  in  earlier  art;  it  was  at  a  later  period  that  he 
received  the  Phrygian  garb. 

Perseus. 

Perseus  appears  very  like  Hermes  in  configuration  and 
costume.  He  is  frequently  represented  with  talaria,  and  somd* 
times  holds  the  head  of  Medusa  in  his  hand. 


The  Dioscubi. — Castoe. — Pollux. 

To  the  Dioscuri,  who  always  retained  very  much  of  thdrl 
divine  nature,  belong  a  perfectly  xmblemished  youthful  beaulyJ 
an  equally  slender  and  powerful  shape,  and,  as  an  almost  neverj 
failing  attribute,  the  half-oval  form  of  tiie  hat,  or  at  leaw 
hair  lying  dose  at  the  back  of  the  head,  but  projecting  in  thick 
curls  around  the  forehead  and  temples.  The  distinction  be- 
tween Polydeuces  the  boxer,  and  Castor,  in  his  equestrian 
costume,  is  only  to  be  found  where  they  are  represented  iB 
heroic  circumstances,  not  where  they  are  exhibited  as  objecti 
of  worship,  as  the  Athenian  Anakes  and  as  genii  of  light  in  iti 
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nsiiig  and  setting.  The  most  celebrated  statues  of  these  horse- 
tamers  are  the  two  on  the  Quirinal  Hill  at  Eome;  though 
Biyled  the  works  of  Phidias  and  Praxiteles,  they  are  supposed 
lo  have  been  executed  at  Eome,  probably  after  the  time  of 
Augustus,  from  Greek  originals;  they  are  of  colossal  propor- 
tions, being  18  feet  high. 

Statues  : — 

Castor  and  Pollux.    Quirinal  Hill,  Home. 

BAS-RELIErS. 

Bas-beIjIefs  are  works  of  sculpture  in  which  the  objects  are 
Act  isolated,  but  are  attached  to  a  background,  or  to  a  plane 
surface,  on  which  sometimes  the  sculptured  figures  were  placed, 
or  as  is  more  generally  the  case,  the  entire  background  and 
figures  were  formed  of  the  same  material.  The  term  alto- 
relievo  is  used  when  the  figures  seem  almost  entirely  detached 
ftom  the  background ;  mezzo-relievo  when  the  figure  projects 
ftom  the  background  by  about  a  half;  basso-relievo,  or  bas- 
relief,  when  the  figures  project  slightly  from  the  background, 
and  seem,  so  to  say,  flattened  on  the  background;  but  common 
use  has  given  to  all  these  works  of  sculpture  the  general  name  ^ 
of  bas-reliefs,  or  basso-relievo.  By  the  Greeks  the  term  ana- 
glypta  was  uised  for  all  works  in  relief  in  general.  "  Ectypa 
scalptura  "  is  applied  by  Pliny  to  engravings  in  relief. 

The  work  of  the  sculptor  in  bas-reliefs  presents  greater 
difficulty  in  proportion  as  the  projection  of  the  figure  is  less ; 
for  it  requires  consummate  art  to  give  size  and  natural  pro- 
portions to  a  figure  slightly  relieved. 

In  bas-reliefs  the  composition,  the  picturesque  arrangement, 

^d  the  grouping  of  the  figures,  are  principally  studied,  and 

.  here  another  difficulty  presents  itself,  as  the  sculptor  has  but 

one  background,  and  not  several,  each  distant  from  the  other, 

I  Bs  is  the  case  in  painting.    In  bas-reliefs  the  study  of  the  light 

it  receives  is  of  the  greatest  importance,  for  the  shadows  are 

real  shadows,  not  artificial  or  imitated,  and  consequently  the 

effect  ought  to  be  carefully    calculated.    The  alto-relievo  is 

calculated  for  a  high  light,  and  the  basso-relievo  for  a  subdued 

light.     The  metopes  of  the  Parthenon  received  the  light  from 

'  on  high,  the  full  light  of  the  sun ;  the  Panathenaic  frieze  its 

light  from  below,  the  reflected  light  from  the  basement. 

B  2 
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Egyptian, — ^Bas-relief  was  in  general  use  among  the  EgyptiaiuiL' 
It  was  employed  to  decorate  the  front  of  the  piopyla  of  theil^ 
temples  and  of  their  tombs.  The  style  of  relief  peculiar  to  th^ 
Egyptians  was  the  intaglio  relieyato,  or  koilanaglypha,  as  termel 
by  the  Greeks.  The  flat  snrfEice  of  the  stone  was  cut  intOy  and 
thus  formed  the  outline  of  the  object  to  be  represented.  Within 
this  sunk  space  the  Egyptian  artist  contriyed  to  raise  the 
figure  by  cutting  it  deepest  all  round  the  edge,  and  allowiag  it 
to  rise  in  a  curved  form  towards  the  central  parts,  so  that 
there  was  no  salient  point  beyond  the  original  plane.  The  I 
degree  of  elevation  given  to  this  sunk  relief  is  very  different  in  | 
various  specimens ;  in  some  it  is  scarcely  perceptible,  while  in  I 
others  the  central  parts  of  the  relief  are  almost  on  a  level  with 
the  tablet.  The  figures  were  always  sculptured  in  profile. 
The  sepulchral  tablets  frequently  afford  examples  of  bas-rehe£B. 
An  example  of  alto-relievo  will  be  found  in  a  stele,  or  sculptured 
monument,  in  the  British  Museum,  which  represents  the  monarch 
Thotmes  HI.,  supported  by  the  God  Mentu,  and  the  goddess 
Athor. 

Etruscan. — The  earliest  known  examples  of  Etruscan  bas- 
reliefs  are  the  cippi,  or  so-called  "  altars "  of  fetid  limestone, 
from  Chiusi  and  its  neighbourhood.  They  show  an  archaic  style 
of  art.  Bas-reliefs  also  of  an  archaic  style  are  found  on  the  facades 
of  the  rock-hewn  sepulchres,  but  chiefly  on  sarcophagi  and  cine- 
rary urns.  The  cinerary  urns  of  Volterra  and  Perugia  are  of  a 
later  period,  and  have  more  of  a  Roman  than  a  Greek  character. 

Greek  and  Roman, — Bas-reliefs  were  executed  by  the  Greeks 
from  the  earliest  period  of  art,  and  by  the  Eomans  especially  in 
the  early  period  of  the  Empire.  The  same  diversity  of  style 
will  be  found  in  these,  according  to  the  period  of  their  execution; 
the  same  attributes,  the  same  traditions  in  connection  with 
gods  and  men ;  what  has  been  said  with  regard  to  the  charac- 
teristics and  distinctive  styles  of  statues  and  busts,  can  be 
equally  applied  to  bas-reliefs.  Bas-reliefs  were  generally  used 
for  the  purpose  of  adorning  temples,  altars,  the  bases  of  statues, 
and  also  sarcophagi  and  tombs.  In  general,  some  well-known 
myth  of  a  god,  or  hero,  was  traced  on  them. 

The  finest  existing  examples  of  alto-relievo  are  those  metopes 
which  adorned  the  temple  of  Parthenon.*  As  they  were  destined 

*  See  pages  166  and  232. 
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to  receive  the  open  light,  they  were  executed  in  bolder  relief,  to 
inmiTe  the  masseB  of  shadow  which  tnake  them  conepicaous. 
They  represent  the  oottteBte  between  the  Centaurs  and  the 
Athenians  The  sculptured  metopes  of  the  temple  of  Selinus, 
in  Bicily  atFord  examples  of  the  earhest  Btylee  of  edto-rehevo 
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Mezzo-relievo  was  generally  used  to  adorn  sculptured  Tases 
and  urns.  These  sculptured  yases  probably  ornamented  in* 
teriors,  where  any  indistinctness  in  their  distant  effect,  or  in 
unfaToarable  light,  might  be  obviated  by  closer  inspection. 
The  celebrated  Medici  and  Borghese  vases,  the  finest  known 
examples,  are  ornamented  with  mezzi-relievi.  The  frieze  en- 
circling the  choragic  monument  of  Lysicrates  is  also  in  mezzo- 
relievo.  It  was  also  employed  (as  well  as  alto-relievo,  when  in 
situations  not  exposed  to  accidents)  to  ornament  tombs  and 
sarcophagi 


BAS-RELIEF. 


Bas-relief,  or  basso-relievo,  may  be  fully  exemplified  in  the 
most  perfect  examples  of  that  art  in  the  celebrated  Panathenaic 
frieze  of  the  Parthenon.  It  was  executed  under  the  direction 
of  Phidias  himself;  it  was  one  uninterrupted  series  of  bas- 
reliefs,  which  occupied  the  upper  part  of  the  Parthenon  within 
the  colonnade,  and  which  was  continued  entirely  around  the 
building.  By  its  position  it  only  obtained  a  secondary  light. 
Being  placed  immediately  below  the  soffit,  it  received  all  its 
light  from  between  the  columns,  and  by  reflection  from  the 
pavement  below.    The  flatness  of  the  sculpture  is  thus  suf- 


ficiently  accounted  for;  hud  the  relief  been  promineiit,  the 
upper  parts  coiild  not  have  been  seen ;  the  shade  projected  by 
the  Bcnlpttue  would  have  rendered  it  dark  and  the  parts  would 
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have  been  reduced  by  their  shadows.  The  heads  of  the  figurw 
project  more  than  half  an  inch  (f )  beyond  the  lower  parts  in 
order  to  receive  more  folly  the  light  reflected  from,  below. 
From  the  eleyated  position  of  the  bas-reliefs,  and  from  their 
being  seen  from  below,  optical  laws  required  that  the  heads 
should  be  increased  in  a  proportion  which  can  be  ascertained 
by  geometrical  rules.  The  subject  represents  the  sacred  pro- 
cession, which  was  celebrated  every  fifth  year  at  Athens,  in 
honour  of  Minerva,  conveying  in  solemn  pomp  to  the  temple  of 
the  Parthenon  the  ircVXof ,  or  sacred  veil,  which  was  to  be  sus- 
pended before  the  statue  of  the  goddess  within  the  temple.  Mr. 
Westmacott  remarks  that  these  works  are  unquestionably  the 
finest  specimens  of  the  art  that  exist,  and  they  illustrate,  ftdly 
and  admirably,  the  progress,  and  it  may  be  said,  the  consumma- 
tion, of  sculpture.  They  esiiibit  in  a  remarkable  degree  all  the 
qualities  that  constitute  fine  art, — truth,  beauty,  and  perfect 
execution.  In  the  forms,  the  most  perfect,  the  most  appropriate, 
and  the  most  graceful,  have  been  selected.  The  earliest  known 
example  of  bas-relief  is  that  in  the  Louvre  representing  Aga- 
memnon and  Talthybius.  It  is  in  very  low  relief.  In  style  it 
corresponds  with  that  of  the  early  vase  painting.  In  the 
decline  of  art  in  Greece,  bas-reliefs  were  erected  in  memory  of 
illustrious  men  instead  of  statues.  In  Bome  bas-reliefs  were 
more  particularly  employed  in  adorning  arches  of  tritmiph, 
triumphal  columns,  and  especially  sarcophagi.  The  subjects 
which  decorated  the  front  of  these  funereal  monuments  were 
various,  though  sometimes  repeated  when  a  subject  was  com- 
posed by  a  celebrated  artist.  In  general  the  bas-reliefis  of 
sarcophagi  are  of  inferior  workmanship;  sometimes  the  last 
farewell  of  the  deceased  is  represented;  sometimes  two  figures 
only,  and  the  one  which  is  the  object  of  the  attentions  of  the 
the  other,  is  the  figure  of  the  deceased.  Others  represent  my- 
thological subjects.  One  in  the  Capitol  presents  a  bas-relief 
which  Flaxman  considered  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  bas- 
relief  It  represents  the  battle  of  Theseus  and  Amazons.  An 
excellent  example,  in  the  British  Museum,  forming  the  front 
of  a  sarcophagus,  represents  Achilles  amongst  the  daughters  of 
Lycomedes.  It  has  been  remarked  with  regard  to  some  sarco- 
phagi that  the  head  of  the  principal  figure  is  not  finished ;  it 
has  been  inferred  from  this  that  the  sculptors  preparing  these 
monuments  as  objects  for  sale^  did  not  terminate  the  head  until 
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the  sarcophagus  was  sold^  endeaYonring  then  to  giYe,  as  well  as 
he  was  able,  the  portrait  of  the  deceased.  Fiinereal  urns  are 
also  frequently  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs,  several  examples  of 
which  will  be  found  in  the  British  Museum.  Sepulchral  stelaB 
are  sometimes  ornamented  with  bas-reliefs.  They  are  generally 
in  low  relief,  and  usually  represent  some  scene  in  connection 
with  the  memory  of  the  deceased. 


MATERIALS  OF  SCULPTURE. 

Wb  extract  the  following  excellent  summary  of  the  materials 
of  sculpture  from  Professor  Westmacott's  '  Handbook  of  Sculp- 
ture :' — "  Every  substance  that  could  by  possibility  be  used  for 
carved  works  has  been  employed  by  sculptors.    Among  the 
Egyptians   especially  the   hardest  were   preferred,  as  basalt , 
porphyry,  and  granite,  though  they  also  worked  extensively 
in  other  materials.    Marble,  various  kinds  of  alabaster,  stone, 
ivory,  bone,  and  wood  of  all  kinds,  were  used  according  to 
circumstances.    The  variety  of  marbles  both  found  and  recorded 
m  almost  infboite.    Pliny  supplies  an  interesting  catalogue  of 
those  most  generally  employed  in  ancient  times.    The  chief 
Greek  marbles  were  the  Parian  and  the  Pentelic.    The  former 
was  found  in  the  island  of  Pares,  whence  its  general  name;  but 
it  is  also  alluded  to  as  the  marble  of  Marpessus,  from  the  par- 
ticular moimtain  where  it  abounded.    Its  colour  is  a  warm  or 
creamy  white,  and  it  is  remarkable  for  a  sparkling  quality  in 
its  crystals,  from  which  it  is  supposed  it  received  its  epithet  of 
"lychneum."     The  Pentelic   marble  came  from  Mount  Pen- 
telicus,  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Athens.    Its  colour  also  is 
white,  but  it  often  has  blue  or  grey,  and  even  light  green  streaks, 
running  through  it,  which  gave  it  a  cold  tone  compared  with 
the  Parian  marble.    The  ancients  also  much  esteemed  a  marble 
procured  from  Mount  Hymettus  in  Attica.    It  bore  in  many 
respects  a  close  resemblance  to  the  Pentelic.    A  great  quantity 
of  this  marble  was  imported  into  Italy  after  the  conquest  of 
Greece  by  the  Romans.     A  marble  of  Thasos  was  also  much 
used,  but  more  for  architecture  than  sculpture.    It  was  in  this 
way  employed  for  baths,  fishponds,  and  for  encasing  buildings. 
Italy  produces  marble  of  a  very  fine  quality.    That  spoken  of  as 
the  mai'ble  of  Luni  was  produced  from  the  range  of  mountains 
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near  which  are  situated  the  modem  towns  of  Massa  and  Carrara. 
It  does  not  appear  that  it  was  known^  or  its  quarries  worked 
before  the  time  of  Julius  CsBsar,  in  the  century  before  the  birth 
of  Christ.  Eemains  of  the  former  working  in  the  quarries  of 
Luni  may  still  be  traced ;  and  it  is  thought  the  material  found 
here  was  of  a  somewhat  finer  texture  than  the  more  modem 
produce.  In  many  respects  the  Italian  is  sux)erior  to  the 
Parian  and  PenteHc  marbles.  The  grain  of  the  Carrara  marble 
is  much  closer  and  finer  than  that  of  Greece,  and  its  general 
colour  is  a  rich  white.  It  must,  howeyer  be  admitted  that  the 
Carrara  marble,  now  so  generally  used  by  sculptors,  is  not  often 
found  quite  pure  in  very  large  blocks.  Veins  and  spots  of 
grey  and  blue-black,  and  red  and  yellow  streaks  (the  latter 
probably  oxides  of  iron)  occur  in  it,  and  the  quality  or  texture 
of  the  material  yaries  also  in  different  parts  of  the  quarries. 
Occasionally  large  crystals  are  found  which  resist  the  chisel. 
The  Bomans  formerly  procured  a  white  marble  from  some 
quarries  they  worked  in  Africa.  Marble  is  no  longer  procured, 
as  a  rule,  from  Greece,  though  occasionally  blocks  of  it  are  used. 
This,  however,  is  exceptional,  and  the  only  supply  for  general 
purposes  of  sculpture  in  modern  times  is  from  the  aboYe-named 
source — ^the  mountain  quarries  in  the  former  duchy  of  Massa 
and  Carrara,  on  the  west  coast  of  Italy.  Different  kinds  of 
marble  were  frequently  employed  by  the  later  Eomans  in  the 
same  piece  of  sculpture,  which  was  then  termed  polylithic. 

The  composition  which  was  so  extensively  used  by  the 
ancients  for  statues,  called  by  the  Greeks,  chaleos  (xakie^s)  the 
Bomans  ass,  and  the  modems  bronze,  from  the  Italian  bronzo,  a 
name  derived  from  its  colour — a  rich  brown— is  a  mixture  of 
copper  and  tin,  with  sometimes  small  portions  of  other  metals. 
The  composition  of  this  material,  so  extensively  used  by  the 
artists  of  antiquity,  apjwars  to  have  been  a  subject  of  the 
greatest  care.  The  mere  list  of  titles  of  the  different  kinds  of 
bronze  known  to  and  used  by  the  ancients  is  astonishing  from 
its  extent,  and  the  refinements  it  suggests  in  their  practice.  A 
few  of  the  most  important  only  need  be  mentioned  to  show  the 
student  how  profoundly  all  subjects  connected  with  their  art 
were  considered  by  the  great  masters  of  sculpture.  There 
were  even  rival  schools  for  its  preparation.  Pliny  especially 
records  those  of  iEgina  and  Delos ;  and  says  the  highest  honour 
was  given  to  the  Delian  and  the  next  to  the  .^Iginetan  bronze. 
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It  has  been  supposed  from  a  passage  in  Plutarch  that  this 
famous  bronze  of  Delos  was  of  a  pale  colour ;  but  it  appears 
that  in  the  time  of  this  writer  the  secret  of  its  composition  was 
unknown.    Pliny  says  that  there  was  rivalry  between  two  of 
the  greatest  sculptors  of  the  best  period  of  the  art  in  the 
material   each  employed.    Myron  used  the  bronze  of  Delos, 
Polycletus   that   of  -^gina.    Besides   these   more   especially 
celebrated  bronzes  of  Delos  and  -^gina,  there  were  at  least 
three,   if  not  more,  varieties  of  the  Corinthian.    That  which 
was  called  ces  Candidum  is  supposed  to  have  had  a  portion  of 
silver  mixed  with  it,  which  gave  it  a  white  or  light  tint.    There 
was  also  the  famous  ass  Corirdhium,  which  it  was  pretended  was 
accidentally  produced  by  the  melting  and  running  together  di 
various  metals  (especially  gold  and  bronze),  at  the  burning  of 
Corinth  by  L.  Mummius,  about  146  B.C.    A  third  was  a  composi- 
tion of  equal  portions  of  different  metals.    The  composition  of 
what  is  now  known  as  bronze,  an  alloy  of  tin  with  copper, 
gives,  on  analysis,  very  nearly  the  same  results  in  all  the 
examples  which  have  been  subjected  to  examination.    From 
10  to  12  parts  of  tin  occur  in  100  parts,  the  remainder  being 
copper. 

Among  the  varieties  of  wood  used  by  the  ancients  for 
sculpture,  the  oak,  cypress,  cedar,  box,  sycamore,  pine,  fig,  the 
vine,  and  ebony  occur.  Pausanias  mentions  numerous  statues 
made  of  wood,  ^va,  but  all  these  works  have  perished. 

Figures  of  wood,  usually  of  small  dimensions,  have  constantly 
been  found  in  Egypt,  preserved  in  the  most  ancient  tombs ;  but 
there  are  also  examples  of  Egyptian  statues  on  a  larger  scale, 
and  even  of  life  size,  made  of  wood.  The  wood  of  which  they 
are  made  is  usually  sycamore. 

The  ancients  iJso  used  clay  (terra  cotta)  extensively  as  a 
material  for  sculpture,  as  may  be  seen  from  the  countless 
number  of  figures,  reliefs,  lamps,  architectural  ornaments,  vases, 
domestic  utensils,  and  other  objects,-  which  are  preserved  in 
musemns  and  in  similar  collections.  Usually  such  works  are 
of  small  size,  but  there  are  statues  ia  the  Museum  at  Naples 
which  prove  it  was  also  used  for  statues  of  large  dimensions. 
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PAINTING. 

The  artistic  inBtinct  is  one  of  the  earliest  developed  in  man; 
the  loye  of  representation  is  eyolyed  at  the  earliest  period ;  we  see 
it  in  the  child,  we  see  it  in  the  sayage,  we  find  traces  of  it  among  j 
primitiye  men.  The  child  in  his  earliest  years  loves  to  trace  the 
forms  of  objects  fieuniliar  to  his  eyes.  The  savage  takes  a  pleasure 
in  depicting  and  rudely  giving  shape  to  objects  which  sarroimd 
him,  and  which  constsmtly  meet  his  view.  The  artistic  instinct 
is  of  all  ages  and  of  all  climes ;  it  springs  up  naturally  in  all 
countries,  and  takes  its  origin  alike  everywhere  in  the  imitative 
fkculty  of  man.  Evidences  of  this  instinct  at  the  earliest 
period  have  been  discovered  among  the  relics  of  primitiye 
men :  rough  sketches  on  slate  and  on  stone  of  the  mammoth,  the 
deer  and  of  man,  have  been  found  in  the  caves  of  France ;  the 
American  savage  traces  rude  hunting  scenes,  or  the  forms  of 
animals  on  the  covering  of*  his  tents,  and  on  his  buffalo  robes; 
the  savage  Australian  covers  the  side  of  caverns,  and  the  faces 
of  rocks  with  coarse  drawings  of  animals.  We  thus  find  an 
independent  evolution  of  the  art  of  design,  and  distinct  and 
separate  cycles  of  its  development  through  the  stages  of  rise, 
progress,  maturity,  decline  and  decay,  in  many  countiies  the 
most  remote  and  unconnected  with  one  another.  The  earliest 
mode  of  representing  men,  animals,  and  objects  was  in  outline 
and  in  profile.  It  is  evidently  the  most  primitive  style,  and 
characteristic  of  the  commencement  of  the  art,  as  the  first 
attempts  made  by  children  and  uncivilised  people  are  solely 
confined  to  it;  tiie  most  inexperienced  perceive  the  object 
intended  to  be  represented,  and  no  effort  is  required  to  com- 
prehend it.  Outline  figures  were  thus  in  all  countries  the 
earliest  style  of  painting,  and  we  find  this  mode  practised  at  a 
remote  period  in  Egypt  and  in  Greece.  In  Egypt  we  meet  paint- 
ings in  this  earliest  stage  of  the  art  of  design  in  the  tombs  of  Beni 
Hassan,  dating  from  over  2000  b.o.  They  are  illustrative  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  that  age.  Tradition  tells  us  that  the 
origin  of  the  art  of  design  in  Greece,  was  in  tracing  in  outline 
and  in  profile  the  shadow  of  a  human  head  on  the  wall,  and 
afterwards  filling  it  in  so  as  to  present  the  appearance  of  a  kind 
of  silhouette.  The  Greek  painted  vases  of  the  earliest  epoch 
exhibit  examples  of  this  style.    From  this  humble  beginning 


the  art  of  dea^  in  Greece  rose  in  graduollj  sncceasiTe  etagee, 
nntil  it  reached  its  h^hest  degree  of  perfeotJon  imder  the 
hands  of  Zeuzis  and  Apelles. 


—The  EgjptianB  cnltivated  painting  &om  the 
highest  antiquity ;  the  meet  ancient  montuuentB  of  this  people 
afford  examples  of  it,  Bach  as  the  temples,  tombs,  mummies, 
«id  papyri.  It  seems  to  have  or^inated  among  them  from 
thdr  foshioD  of  colonring  bas-reliefs  and  statues.    The  colours 


they  usually  employed  on  the  painted  reliefs  and  on  the  stuccoes 
are  black,  hine,  red,  green,  and  yellow.  These  are  always  kept 
distinct,  and  nerer  blended.  Of  blue,  they  used  both  a  darker 
and  a  lighter  shade.  Bed  was  used  to  represent  the  human 
flesh-  Most  objects  in  Egyptian  painting  had  a  distinct  and 
couTentional  colour.  The  Egyptian  colonrs  hare  been  analyzed 
by  Professor  John  of  Berlin.  All  the  blues  appear  to  be  oxides 
of  copper,  with  a  small  intermixture  of  iron ;  the  result  of  the 
analysis  never  ahowed  any  cobalt  in  any  of  thS  blues.  The  reds 
may  be  divided  into  brown  reds,  and  brick-eolonred  reds,  and 
are  composed  of  a  brown-red  oxide  of  iron  mixed  with  lime. 
The  greens  are  a  mixture  of  a  yellow  vegetable  pigment  with  a 
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copper-blne.  The  blueiBh-greeii  colour  sometimes  observed  on 
Egyptian  antiquities  is  a  faded  copper-blua  The  yellows 
appear  to  be  yegetable  colours ;  they  are  often  yery  pnre^  and  of 
a  bright  sulphur  colour.  The  blacks  might  be  from  wine  lees, 
bnmt  pitch,  charcoal,  or  soot.  The  whites  were  generaUy,  no 
doubt,  preparations  of  lime  or  gypsum.  Madder  also  appears 
to  have  been  used,  at  least  for  the  reddish  coloured  dye  of  the 
mummy  cloths.  These  colours  were  used  on  the  hardest  and 
softest  stones,  on  wood,  linen,  and  papyrus.  The  sculptures  of 
the  most  ancient  temples  were  coloured.  The  tombs  of  the 
kings  exhibit  endless  paintings  on  their  walls.  Three  classes 
of  paintings  have  been  discovered  in  Egypt ;  those  on  the  walls, 
those  on  the  cases  and  cloths  of  mummies,  and  those  on 
papyrus  rolls.  The  coloured  bas-reliefs  may  be  classed  among 
the  paintings.  The  Egyptians  painted  detached  statues  aJso, 
examples  of  which  will  be  found  in  the  British  MuseuuL  No. 
31  has  received  several  coats  of  paint.  They  painted  also 
architectural  decorations  and  colunms.  Egyptian  paintii]^  was 
imbued  with  one  common  character,  and  the  same  conventional 
style  always  prevailed.  It  was  not  an  imitation  of  nattire,  but 
merely  the  harmonious  combination  of  certain  hues,  which 
they  well  xmderstood,  as  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  remarks.  The 
Egyptian  artists  had  no  idea  of  perspective;  objects  on  the 
same  plane,  instead  of  being  shown  one  behind  another,  were 
placed  in  succession  one  above  another  on  the  perpendicular 
wall. 

Their  method  of  drawing  the  human  figure  was  mathe- 
matically by  means  of  squares.  The  proportions  were  different 
in  the  ancient  and  later  periods.  In  the  18th  and  19th  dynasties, 
the  whole  height  of  the  figure  in  bas-reliefs  and  paintings  was 
divided  into  nineteen  parts ;  and  the  wall  having  been  ruled 
in  squares,  according  to  its  intended  size,  all  the  parts  of  it 
were  put  in  according  to  their  established  positions,  the  knee, 
for  instance,  falling  on  the  sixth  line. 

The  following  description  of  the  mode  in  which  the  painted 
bas-reb'efs  were  executed  is  from  Belzoni's  account  of  the  great 
tomb  which  he  opened  in  the  Biban  el  Mulouk,  or  valley  of  the 
tombs  of  the  kings*  at  Thebes.  In  this  instance,  the  reliefs  are 
cut  out  of  the  natural  rock  in  which  the  excavation  was  made; 
but  a  similar  process  must  have  been  adopted  with  bas-relie& 
cut  on  any  surface  of  stone.    All  the  figures  and  hieroglyphics 
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in  this  tomb  are  in  bas-relief,  and  painted,  with  the  exception 
of  one  chamber,  which  Belzoni  called  the  outline  chamber, 
from  ite  not  being  finished,  but  only  prepared  for  the  sculptor. 
The  first  process  was  to  make  the  wall  quite  smooth,  filling  up 
the  interaticea,  if  any,  with  plaster.    The  oatline  of  the  figures 


was  then  drawn  b;  eome  apprentice  or  inferior  hand,  in  red 
lines,  and  corrected  t>y  the  principal  workman  in  black.  Then 
the  sculptor  chiaelled  out  the  form,  cutting  awaj  the  stone  all 
ronnd  the  outline,  which  would  leave  the  figure  standing  out 
above  the  rest  of  the  atone  to  the  height  of  half  an  inch,  or  less 
if  the  figure  were  a  small  one.    The  angles  of  the  bas-relief 
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were  afterwards  rounded,  so  as  to  diminish  the  prominence  of 
the  object,  the  dress  and  the  limbs  were  marked  by  narrow 
lines,  not  more  than  the  thickness  of  a  half-crown  in  depth, 
bnt  exact  enough  to  produce  the  desired  effect.  The  next 
process  was  to  lay  on  a  coat  of  lime]  whitewash,  which  in  these 
tombs  is  so  beautifal  and  clear  as  to  surpass  the  finest  paper. 
The  painter  then  completed  his  work,  using  the  colours  already 
described.  When  the  figures  were  finished,  a  coat  of  yamish 
was  laid  on ;  or,  perhaps,  in  some  cases  it  was  incorporated. 

The  process  for  painting  on  the  walls,  both  of  the  natural 
rock  and  constructed  edifices,  where  there  were  no  bas-reliefs, 
was  pretty  nearly  the  same.  The  ground  was  covered  with  a 
thick  layer  of  fine  plaster,  consisting  of  lime  and  gypsum, 
which  was  carefully  smoothed  and  polished.  Upon  this  a  thin 
coat  of  lime  whitewash  was  laid«  and  on  it  the  colours  were 
painted,  which  were  bound  fast  either  by  animal  glue,  or 
occasionally  with  wax. 

The  Egyptians  painted  also  on  wood.  The  process  adopted 
was  the  following : — First  a  thin  layer  of  whitewash  or  fine  lime 
was  laid  immediately  on  the  wood,  and  on  this  the  colours, 
being  first  mixed  with  glue  water,  were  placed  by  means  of  a 
brush.  Sometimes  a  more  costly  process  was  adopted  in  the 
case  of  sarcophagi  of  wood.  An  almost  similar  process  was 
adopted  in  painting  on  mummy  cloths  and  mummy  cases.  The 
paintings  on  the  papyrus  are  scarcely  more  than  coloured 
hieroglyphics. 

The  variety  of  paintings,  or  exact  representation  of  natural 
objects,  or  of  objects  used  in  the  arts,  is  very  considerable,  and 
it  is  in  the  tombs  that  this  endless  variety  is  found  represented. 
Besides  religious  or  funeral  ceremonies,  we  find  represented 
there  a  number  of  scenes  derived  from  civil,  military,  and 
domestic  life,  agricultural  works,  fishing,  the  chase,  dances, 
gymnastic  games,  instruments  of  music,  furniture  of  the 
greatest  elegance ;  lastly,  views  of  extensive  gardens,  with  ponds 
containing  fish  and  birds,  and  surrounded  by  fruit-trees. 

The  Egyptians  painted  portraits  also.  Rosellini  gives  a  series 
of  portraits  of  Egyptian  kings,  some  from  painted  bas-reliefs, 
others  from  paintings  on  the  walls  of  tombs.  They  go  as  &r 
back  as  Amunoph  I.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  They  are  all 
^  profile;  and  though  drawn  with  strict  regard  to  certain 
cut  ventions,  still  the  outline  of  the  face,  from  the  forehead  to 
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ttie  chin,  has  a  marked  indiyidual  character,  and  indicates  that 
it  is  intended  to  designate  a  particular  individual. 

Etruscan, — The  Etmscans,  it  is  said,  cultiyated  painting  before 
the  Greeks,  and  Pliny  attributes  to  the  former  a  certain  degree 
of  i)eTfection  before  the  Greeks  had  emerged  from  the  infancy 
of  the  art.  Ancient  paintings  at  Ardea,  in  Etruria,  and  at 
LannTinni  still  retained,  in  the  time  of  Pliny,  all  their  primi- 
tiye  freshness.  According  to  Pliny,  paintings  of  a  still  earlier 
date  were  to  be  seen  at  CsBre,  another  Etruscan  city.  Those 
paintings  mentioned  by  Pliny  were  commonly  believed  to  be 
earlier  than  the  foundation  of  Home.  At  the  present  day  the 
tombs  of  Etniria  afford  examples  of  Etruscan  painting  in  every 
fiti^  of  its  development,  from  the  rudeness  and  conventionality 
of  early  art  in  the  tomb  of  Yeii  to  the  correctness  and  ease  of 
design,  and  the  more  perfect  development  of  the  art  exhibited 
in  the  painted  scenes  in  the  tombs  of  Tarquinii.  In  one  of 
these  tombs  the  pilasters  are  profusely  adorned  with  arabesques, 
and  a  frieze  which  runs  round  the  side  of  the  tomb  is  composed 
of  painted  figures  draped,  winged,  armed,  fighting,  or  borne  in 
ehaiiots.  The  subjects  of  these  paintings  are  various;  in  them 
we  find  the  ideas  of  the  Etruscans  on  the  state  of  the  soul 
after  death,  combats  of  warriors,  banquets,  funereal  scenes.  The 
Etmscans  painted  also  bas-reliefs  and  statues. 

Greek, — ^The  Greeks  carried  painting  to  the  highest  degree  of 
perfection ;  their  first  attempts  were  long  posterior  to  those  of  the 
Egyptians ;  they  do  not  even  date  as  far  back  as  the  epoch  of 
the  siege  of  Troy;  and  Pliny  remarks  that  Homer  does  not 
mention  painting.  The  Greeks  always  cultivated  sculpture  in 
preference.  Pausanias  enumerates  only  88  paintings,  and  43 
portraits ;  he  describes,  on  the  other  hand,  2,827  statues.  These 
were,  in  &ct,  more  suitable  ornaments  to  public  places,  and 
fthe  gods  were  always  represented  in  the  temple  by  sculpture. 
In  Greece  painting  followed  the  invariable  law  of  development. 
Its  cycle  was  run  through.  Painting  passed  through  the 
Bnccessiye  stages  of  rise,  progress,  maturity,  decline,  and  decay. 
The  art  of  design  in  Greece  is  said  to  have  had  its  origin  in 
Oorinth.  The  legend  is:  the  daughter  of  Dibutades,  a  potter  of 
Corintii,  struck  by  the  shadow  of  her  lover's  head  cast  by  the 
lamp  on  the  wall,  drew  its  outline,  filling  it  in  with  a  dark 
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Bhadow.    Hence  the  earliest  mode  of  representing  the  hi 
figure  was   a   silhouette,  a-Kiaypafifia,    The  simplest  form 
design  or  drawing  was  ypa(t>iKri,  mere  outline,  or  monogrammc 
and  was  invented  by  Cleanthes  of  CJorinth.    After  this 
outlines  were  filled  in,  and  light  and  shade  introduced  of 
colour,  and  hence  were  styled  monochromes.     Telephanes 
Sicyon  further  improved  the  art  by  indicating  the  princq 
details  of  anatomy ;  Euphantes  of  Corinth,  or  Craton  of  Sic 
by  the  introduction  of  colour.    Cimon  of  Cleon»  is  the 
who  is  mentioned  as  having  advanced  the  art  of  painting 
Greece,  and  as  having  emancipated  it  from  its  archaic  rigii 
by  exchanging  the  conventional  manner  of  rendering  the  hi 
form  for  an  approach  to  truthfulness  to  nature.    He  also 
made   muscular  articulations,  indicated  the   veins,  and  i 
natural  folds  to  draperies.    He  is  also  supposed  to  have 
the  first  who  used  a  variety  of  colours,  and  to  have  introdi 
foreshortening.    The  first  painter  of  great  renown  was  Pc 
gnotus.    Accurate  drawing,  and  a  noble  and  distinct  mai 
of  characterizing  the  most  different  mythological  forms  was 
great   merit;  his   female  figures  also  possessed  channs 
grace.    His  large  tabular  pictures  were  conceived  with 
knowledge  of  legends,  and  in  an  earnest  religious  spirit. 
Athens  he  painted,  according  to  Pausanias,  a  series  of  paini 
of  mythological  subjects  in  the  Pinakotheke  in  the  Propyl 
on  the  Acropolis,  and  pictorial  decorations  for  the  temple 
Theseus,  and  the  Poecile.    He  executed  a  series  of  paintings  i 
Delphi  on  the  long  walls  of  the  Lesche.    The  wall  to  the  rij 
on  entering  the  Lesche  bore  scenes  illustrative  of  the 
myth  of  the  taking  of  Troy ;  the  left,  the  visit  of  Ulysses 
the  lower  world,  as  described  in  the  Odyssey.    Pliny  rei 
that  in  place  of  the  old  severity  and  rigidity  of  the  featnres 
introduced  a  great  variety  of  expression,  and  was  the  first 
paint  figures  with  the  lips  open.    Lucian  attributes  to 
great  improvements  in  the  rendering  of  drapery  so  as  to  she 
the  forms  underneath.    Apollodorus  of  Athens  was  the 
great  master  of  light  and  shade.    According  to  Pliny  he  was 
first  to  paint  men  and  things  as  they  really  appear.    A  m( 
advanced  stage  of  improved  painting  began  with  Zeuxist 
which  art  aimed  at  illusion  of  the  senses  and  the  rendering 
external  charms.    He  appears  to  have  been  equally  distingnishc 
in  the  representation  of  female  charms,  and  of  the  subliffls' 
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fflajesty  of  Zeus  on  his  throne.  His  masterpiece  was  his 
jHcture  of  Helen,  in  painting  which  he  had  as  his  models  the 
five  most  beantifal  virgins  of  Croton.  His  rival  Parrhasins 
excelled  in  giving  a  roundness  and  a  beantifal  contour  to  his 
Igures,  and  was  remarkable  for  the  richness  and  variety  of  his 
creations.  His  numerous  pictures  of  gods  and  heroes  attained 
file  highest  consideration  in  art.  He  was  overcome,  however, 
in  a  pictorial  contest,  in  which  the  subject  was  the  contest  of 
tJlysses  and  Ajax  for  the  arms  of  Achilles,  by  the  ingenious 
Timanthes,  in  whose  Sacrifice  of  Iphigenia  the  ancients 
admired  the  expression  of  grief  carried  to  that  pitch  of  intensity 
ftt  which  art  had  only  dared  to  hint.  The  most  striking  feature 
in  the  picture  was  the  concealment  of  the  face  of  Agamenmon  in 
bis  mantle.*  Timanthes  was  distinguished  for  his  invention 
and  expression.  Before  all,  however,  ranks  the  great  Apelles, 
who  united  the  advantages  of  his  native  Ionia — ^grace,  sensual 
charms,  and  rich  colouring — with  the  scientific  accuracy  of  the 
Sicyonian  school.  The  most  prominent  characteristic  of  his 
style  was  grace  (charis),  a  quality  which  he  himself  avowed  as 
peculiarly  his,  and  which  serves  to  unite  all  the  other  gifts  and 
fcculties  which  the  painter  requires ;  perhaps  in  none  of  his 
pictures  was  it  exhibited  in  such  perfection  as  in  his  famous 
Anadyomene,  in  which  Aphrodite  is  represented  rising  out  of 
the  sea,  and  wringing  the  wet  out  of  her  hair.  But  heroic 
subjects  were  likewise  adapted  to  his  genius,  especially  grandly- 
eonceived  portraits,  such  as  the  numerous  likenesses  of 
Alexander,  by  whom  he  was  warmly  patronized.  He  not  only 
represented  Alexander  voth  the  thunderbolt  in  his  hand,  but  he 
even  attempted,  as  the  master  in  light  and  shade,  to  paint 
tiiunderstorms,  probably  at  the  same  time  as  natural  scenes 
and  mythological  personifications.  The  Anadyomene,  originally 
painted  for  the  temple  of  ^sculapius  at  Cos,  was  transferred  by 
Augustus  to  the  temple  of  D.  Julius  at  Eome,  where,  however, 
it  was  in  a  decayed  state  even  at  the  time  of  Nero.    Contempo- 

*  The  concealment  of  the  face  of  Agamemnon  in  this  picture  has  been 
generally  considered  as  a  '*  trick  "  or  ingenious  invention  of  Timanthes ; 
wben  it  was  the  result  of  a  fundamental  law  in  Greek  art — to  represent 
ilone  what  was  beautiful,  and  never  to  present  to  the  eye  anything  re- 
{niUive  or  disagreeable ;  the  features  of  a  father  convulsed  with  grief 
TTould  not  have  been  a  pleasing  object  to  gaze  on ;  hence  the  painter,  fully 
flODscions  of  the  lawd  of  his  art,  concealed  the  countenance  of  Agamemnon. 

8  2 
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raneously  with  him  flourished  Frotogenes  and  Nicias. 
genes  was  both  a  painter  and  a  statuary,  and  was  celebrated 
the  high  finish  of  his  works.    His  masterpiece  was  the  pictoie 
lalysns,  the  tutelary  hero  of  Bhodes,  where  he  lived.   He  is 
to  have  spent  seven  years  on  it.    Nicias  of  Athens  was  celebrai 
for  the  delicacy  with  which  he  painted  females.    He  was 
famous  as  an  encaustic  painter^  and  was  employed  by  Fraxi 
to  apply  his  art  to  his  statues.    The  glorious  art  of  t 
masters,  as  far  as  regards  light,  tone,  and  local  colours,  is 
to  us,  and  we  know  nothing  of  it  except  from  obscure  noti 
and  later  imitations.    It  is  not  thus  necessary  to  speak 
length  of  the  various  schools  of  painting  in  Greece,  their  w< 
being  all  lost;  the  knowledge  of  the  characteristics  peculiar 
each  school  would  be  at  the  present  day  perfectly  usel< 
Painting  had  to  follow  the  invariable  law  of  all  developmi 
having  reached  a  period  of  maturity,  it  followed,  as  a  n 
consequence,  that  the  period  of  decline  should  begin.    The  art 
this  period  of  refinement,  Mr.  Womum  writes,  which  has 
termed  the  Alexandrian,  because  the  most  celebrated  artist 
this  period  lived  about  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
the   last   of  progression,  or  acquisition;  but  it   only  adi 
variety  of  effect  to  the  tones  it  could  not  improve,  and 
principally  characterized  by  the  diversity  of  the  styles  of 
many  contemporary  artists.    The  decadence  of  the  arts 
mediately  succeeded,  the  necessary  consequence,  when, 
of  excellence,  variety  and  originality  became  the  end  of 
artist.    The  tendencies  which  are  peculiar  to  this  period  gtf 
birth  sometimes  to  pictures  which  ministered  to  a  low  sensuali 
sometimes  to  works  which  attracted  by  their  effects  of  lighl« 
and  also  to  caricatures  and  travesties  of  mythological  subjeci 
The  artists  of  this  period  were  under  the  necessity  of  attract! 
attention  by  novelty  and  variety ;  thus  rhyparography,  and 
lower  classes  of  art,  attained  the  ascendancy,  and  became 
characteristic   styles   of  the  period.    In  these  Pyreicus 
pre-eminent ;  he  was  termed  rhyparographos,  on  account  of  ti 
mean  quality  of  his  subjects.    After  the  destruction  of  Gorirn 
by  Mummius  and  the  spoliation  of  Athens  by  Sylla  the  art 
painting  experienced  a  rapid  and  total  decay. 

We   shall   now  make  a  few  extracts  from  Mr.  Womum' 
excellent  article  on  the  vehicles,  materials,  colours,  and  meth< 
of  painting  used  by  the  Greeks. 
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The  Greeks  painted  "with  wax,  resins,  and  in  water-colonrs,  to 
which  they  gave  a  proper  consistency,  according  to  the  material 
upon  which  they  i)amted,  with  gmn,  glue,  and  the  white  of  egg ; 
gam  and  glue  were  the  most  common. 

They  painted  upon  wood,  clay,  plaster,  stone,  parchment,  and 
canvas.  They  generally  painted  upon  panels  or  tablets  (irivaKcs, 
iabtdsB),  and  very  rarely  upon  walls ;  and  an  easel,  similar  to 
what  is  now  used,  was  common  among  the  ancients.  These 
panels,  when  finished,  were  fixed  into  frames  of  various  descrip- 
tions  and  materials,  and  encased  in  walls.  The  ancients  used 
abo  a  palette  very  similar  to  that  used  by  the  moderns,  as  is 
lofficiently  attested  by  a  fresco  painting  Ifrom  Pompeii,  which 
represents  a  female  painting  a  copy  of  a  Hermes,  for  a  votive 
tablet,  with  a  palette  in  her  left  hand. 

The  earlier  Grecian  masters  used  only  four  colours:  the 
earth  of  Melos  for  white;  Attic  ochre  for  yellow;  Sinopis,  an 
earth  from  Pontus,  for  red;  and  lampblack;  and  it  was  with 
these  simple  elements  that  SJeuxis,  Polygnotus,  and  others  of 
that  age,  executed  their  celebrated  works.  By  degrees  new 
colouring  substances  were  found,  such  as  were  used  by  Apelles 
and  Protogenes. 

So  great,  indeed,  is  the  number  of  pigments  mentioned  by 
mdent  authors,  and  such  the  beauty  of  them,  that  it  is  very 
donbtfol  whether,  with  all  the  help  of  modem  science,  modern 
artists  possess  any  advantage  in  this  respect  over  their  prede- 
<:essors. 

We  now  give  the  following  list  of  colours,  'known  to  be 
generally  used  by  ancient  painters : — 

Bed.— The  ancient  reds  were  very  numerous,  Kiwdpapi,  fiikros, 
cmnabaris,  cinnabar,  vermilion,  bisulphuret  of  mercury,  called 
also  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius,  minium.  The  Kwvd^api  'IvBikov, 
CDmal:^tris  Indica,  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Dioscorides,  was 
vhat  is  vulgarly  called  dragon's  blood,  the  resin  obtained  from 
various  species  of  t&e  calamus  palm.  MlKtos  seems  to  have 
liad  Yarious  significations ;  it  was  used  for  cinnabaris,  minium, 
nd  lead,  and  rubrica,  red  ochre.  There  were  various  kinds  of 
rubricsB ;  all  were,  however,  red  oxides,  of  which  the  best  were  the 
Lemnian,  from  the  Isle  of  Lemnos,  and  the  Cappadocian,  called 
by  the  Eomans  rubrica  sinopica,  by  the  Greeks,  livamlt,  from 
Snope  in  Paphlagonia.    Minium,  red  oxide  of  lead,  red  lead,  was 
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called  by  the  Bomans  cernssa  nsta,  and,  according  to  Yitroi 
gandaracha ;  by  the  Greeks  /uXror,  and  according  to  Dioscoiic 
o-avbapdiai.    It  was  the  colour  which  we  now  call  vermilion. 

The  Soman  sandaracha  seems  to  have  had  Yarions  si^ 
cations.    Pliny  speaks  of  different  shades  of  sandaracha ; 
was  also  a  compound  colour  of  equal  parts  of  sandaracha 
rubrica  calcined,  called  sandyx,  which  Sir  H.  Davy  supposed 
approach  our  crimson  in  tint;  in  painting  it  was  frequi 
glazed  with  purple,  to  give  it  additional  lustre. 

Yellow.— Yellow-ochre,  hydrated  peroxide  of  iron,  the  sH 
the  Bomans,  the  &xP°^  of  the  Greeks,  formed  the  base  of 
other  yellows,  mixed  with  various   colours  and  carbonate 
lime.    Ochre  was  procured  from  different  parts— the  Attic 
considered  the  best;  sometimes  the  paler  sort  of  san( 
was  used  for  yellow. 

Green.— Chrysocolla,  which  appears  to  have  been  green 
bonate  of  copper,  or  malachite  (green  verditer),  was  the 
most  approved  of  by  the  'ancients ;  there  was  also  an  artifi< 
kind  which  was  made  from  clay  impregnated  with  sulphate 
copper  (blue  vitriol)   rendered   green  by  a  yellow  die. 
commonest  and  cheapest  colours  were  the  Appianum,  which 
a  clay,  and  the  creta  viridis,  the  common  green  earth  of  Verona 

Blue. — The  ancient  blues  were  very  numerous ;  the  principal 
of  these  was  coeruleum,  Kvavo9,  azure,  a  species  of  verditer,  oi 
blue  carbonate  of  copper,  of  which  there  were  many  varieidea. 
The  Alexandrian  was  the  most  valued,  as  approaching  thd 
nearest  to  ultramarine.  It  was  also  manufactured  at  Pozzuoli 
This  imitation  was  called  coelon.  Armenium  was  a  metallio 
colour,  and  was  prepared  by  being  ground  to  an  impaIx)ablo 
powder.  It  was  of  a  light  blue  colour,  and  cost  30  sesterces  a 
pound,  about  4:8,  10a.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  ultramarine 
(lapis  lazuli)  was  known  to  the  ancients  under  the  name  of 
armenium,  from  Armenia,  whence  it  wUs  procured.  It  is 
evident,  however,  from  Pliny's  description,  that  the  "  sapphims  ** 
of  the  ancients  was  the  lapis  lazuli  of  the  present  day.  It  came 
from  Media. 

Indigo,  indicum,  was  well  known  to  the  ancients. 

Purple. — The  ancients  had  several  kinds  of  purple,  purpuris- 
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hl^zziam,  ostrum,  hysginnm,  and   various    componnd  colours, 
^nrpurissimxun  was  made  from  creta  argentaria,  a  fine  chalk  or 
jclay,  steeped  in  a  purple  dye,  obtained  from  the  mnrex  (xrop^vpa). 
^In  colour  it  ranged  between  minium  and  blue,  and  included 
jBvery  degree  in  the  scale  of  purple  shades.    The  best  sort  came 
'toom  Pozzuoli.      Purpurissimum  indicum  was  brought  from 
fXndia.    It  was  of  a  deep  blue,  and  probably  was  the  same  as 
I  .indigo.    Ostrum  was  a  liquid  colour,  to  which  the  proper  con- 
sistence was  given  by  adding  honey.    It  was  produced  from  the. 
secretion  of  a  fish  called  ostrum,  ^orpfov,  and  diflfered  in  tint 
'  according  to  the  country  from  whence  it  came ;  being  deeper 
I  and  more  violet  when  brought  from  the  northern,  redder  when 
I  from  the  southern  coasts,  of  the  Mediterranean.    The  Eoman 
'  ostrum  was  a  compound  of  red  ochre  and  blue  oxide  of  copper. 
'  Hysginum,  according  to  Vitruvius,  is  a  colour  between  scarlet 
and  purple.      The  celebrated  Tyrian  dye  was  a  dark,  rich 
purple,  of  the  colour  of  coagulated  blood,  but,  when  held  against 
the  light,  showed  a  crimson  hue.    It  was  produced  by  a  com- 
bination of  the  secretions  of  the  murex  and  buccinum.    In  pre- 
paring the  dye  the  buccinum  was  used  last,  the  dye  of  the 
murex  being  necessary  to  render  the  colours  fast,  while  the 
buccinum  enlivened  by  its  tint  of  red  the  dark  hue  of  the  murex. 
Sir  H.  Davy,  on  examining  a  rose-coloured  substance,  found  in 
the  baths  of  Titus,  which  in  its  interior  had  a  lustre  approaching 
to  that  of  carmine,  considered  it  a  specimen  of  the  best  Tyrian 
purple.    The  purpura,  as  mentioned  in  Pliny,  was  an  amethyst 
or  violet  colour. 

Brown. — Ochra  usta,  burnt  ochre. — The  browns  were  ochres 
calcined,  oxides  of  iron  and  manganese,  and  compounds  of  ochres 
and  blacks. 

Black. — ^Atramentum,  or  black,  was  of  two  sorts,  natural  and 
artificial.  The  natural  was  made  from  a  black  earth,  or  from 
the  secretion  of  the  cuttle-fish,  sepia.  The  artificial  was  made 
of  the  dregs  of  wine  carbonized,  calcined  ivory,  or  lamp-black. 
The  atramentum  indicum,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  was  probably 
the  Chinese  Indian  ink. 

White. — The  ordinary  Greek  white  was  melinum,  an  earth 
from  the  Isle  of  Melos;  for  fresco-painting  the  best  was  the 
AMcan  paroetonium.    There  was  also  a  white  earth  of  Eretria, 
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and  the  annularian  white.  Carbonate  of  lead,  or  white-lead, 
cemssa,  was  apparently  not  much  nsed  by  the  ancient  painters. 
It  has  not  been  fonnd  in  any  of  the  remains  of  painting  in 
Boman  ruins. 

Methods  of  Painting. — There  were  two  distinct  classes  of 
painting  practised  by  the  ancients — in  water-colours,  and  in 
wax;  both  of  which  were  practised  in  various  ways.  Of  the 
former  the  principal  were  fresco,  al  fresco;  and  the  yarious 
kinds  of  distemper  (a  tempera),  with  glue,  with  the  white  of 
egg,  or  with  gums  (a  guazzo);  and  with  wax  or  resins  when 
these  were  rendered  by  any  means  vehicles  that  could  be  worked 
with  water.  Of  the  latter  the  principal  was  through  fire  (dia 
irvpoi),  termed  encaustic  (cyKavarrLKri,  encaustica). 

Fresco  was  probably  little  employed  by  the  ancients  for  works 
of  imitative  art,  but  it  appears  to  have  been  the  ordinary  method 
of  simply  colouring  walls,  especially  amongst  the  Bomans. 
Colouring  al  fresco,  in  which  the  colours  were  mixed  simply  in 
water,  as  the  term  implies,  was  applied  when  the  composition 
of  the  stucco  on  the  walls  was  still  wet  (udo  tectorio),  and  on 
that  account  was  limited  to  certain  colours,  for  no  colours 
except  earths  can  be  employed  in  this  way. 

The  fresco  waUs,  when  painted,  were  covered  with  an  encaustic 
varnish,  both  to  heighten  the  colours  and  to  preserve  them  from 
the  injurious  effects  of  the  sun  or  the  weather.  Yitruvius 
describes  the  process  as  a  Greek  practice,  which  they  term 
Kava-is.  When  the  wall  was  coloured  and  dry,  Punic  wax, 
melted  and  tempered  with  a  little  oil,  was  rubbed  over  it  with 
a  hard  brush  (seta) ;  this  was  made  smooth  and  even  by  apply- 
ing a  cauterium  or  an  iron  pan,  filled  with  live  coals,  over  the 
surface,  as  near  to  it  as  was  just  necessary  to  melt  the  wax ;  it 
was  then  rubbed  with  a  candle  (wax)  and  a  clean  cloth.  In 
encaustic  painting  the  wax  colours  were  burnt  into  the  ground 
by  means  of  a  hot  iron  (called  cauterium)  or  pan  of  hot  coals 
being  held  near  the  surface  of  the  picture.  The  mere  process 
of  burning  in  constitutes  the  whole  difference  between  encaustic 
and  the  ordinary  method  of  painting  with  wax  colours. 

PoLYCHROMT. — We  shall  now  say  a  few  words  with  regard  to 
the  much  canvassed  question  of  painting  or  colouring  statues. 
Its  antiquity  and  universality  admit  of  no  doubt.  Indeed,  the 
practice  of  painting  statues  is  a  characteristic  of  a  primitive  and 
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barbarous  style  of  art.  Though  it  mtist  be  admitted  that  the 
early  Greek  artists  painted  their  wooden,  clay,  and  sometimes 
their  marble,  statues,  we  mnst  positively  refuse  credence  to 
what  some  would  wish  us  to  believe,  that  the  Greek  sculptors 
of  the  best  period  coloured  the  nude  parts  of  their  marble 
statues.*  This  mistake  has  arisen  from  a  misconception  of  the 
word  circumlitio,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  which  expresses  a  paint- 

*  The  application  of  colour  to  statues  and  temples  I  would  consider  to 
belong  to  a  late  or  Roman  period  of  art.  As  Nero  had  the  statue  of 
Alexander,  by  Lysippus,  gilt,  so  we  may  suppose  the  colour,  the  traces  of 
which  are  found  on  some  Greek  statues  of  the  fine  period  of  art,  was 
applied  at  a  much  later  period  to  please  the  false  taste  of  that  age. 
Virgil  mentions  a  Capid  with  coloured  wings ;  the  three  Corinthian 
colomns  of  the  temple  of  Minerva  Chalcidica,  in  the  Forum,  were  painted 
red,  and  the  Trajan  column  still  retains  traces  of  colour  and  gilding  used 
at  that  period ;  colour  has  been  discovered  on  the  statue  of  Augustus  in 
the  Vatican  ;  a  statue  of  Venus  was  discovered  at  Pompeii  with  the  hair 
painted  yellow,  while  the  drapery  which  covered  the  lower  members,  was 
painted  blue ;  a  small  statue  of  Bacchus  was  also  found  with  traces  of 
colour  and  gilding  on  it;  a  colossal  statue  of  an  emperor,  in  Greek 
marble,  discovered  in  1853,  had  the  hair  painted  red,  the  mantle  purple, 
and  the  buskins  black;  this  practice  was  thus  evidently  in  accordance 
with  the  taste  then  prevailing  in  Roman  art,  the  extravagance  of  which 
has  been  deplored  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius.  The  following  remarkable 
passage  of  Vitruvius  is  to  the  purpose : — "  The  ancients  laboured  to  ac- 
complish and  render  pleasing  by  dint  of  art,  that  which  in  the  present  day 
is  obtained  by  means  of  strong  and  gaudy  colouring,  and  for  the  effect 
which  was  formerly  obtained  only  by  the  skill  of  the  artist,  a  prodigal 
expense  is  now  substituted.  Who,  in  former  times,  used  minium  other- 
wise than  as  a  medicine  ?  In  the  present  age,  however,  walls  are  every- 
where covered  with  it.  To  this  may  be  added  the  use  of  chrysocolla 
(green),  purple,  and  azure  decorations,  which,  without  the  aid  of  real  art, 
produce  a  splendid  effect."  In  this  passage  it  is  quite  evident  that 
Vitruvius  places  art — ^that  is,  beauty  of  form  and  proportion,  and  absence 
of  colour,  adopted  by  the  sculptors  and  architects  of  the  best  period — ^in 
opposition  to  the  gaudy  colouring  used  by  the  artists  of  his  day.  Further, 
we  have  here  evidence  that  red  (minium)  could  not  have  been  applied  in 
sculpture  or  architecture  by  the  artists  of  the  best  period,  as  in  those 
times  it  was  used  only  as  a  ^'  medicamentum."  If  colour  had  been  applied 
to  sculpture  and  architecture  by  artists  of  the  age  of  Phidias,  Praxiteles, 
or  Lysippus,  Vitruvius  would  doubtless  have  referred  to  that  practice  in 
this  passage.  Throughout  the  whole  of  the  work  of  Pausanias,  who 
traversed  Greece,  no  allusion  is  made  to  coloured  statues,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  some  examples  of  a  rude  and  primitive  age.  He  mentions, 
however,  frequently  statues  of  white  marble,  \i$ov  \€vkov.  The  peculiar 
characteristic  of  Parian  or  statuary  among  ancient  writers  was  its  white- 
ness and  purity,  nopfov  ?d6ov  \evKor4pav,  Pind.  Nem.  iv.  131.  Pario  mar- 
more  purius,  Hor.  Carm.  1,  19,  5.  This  could  not  be  said  of  it,  if  it  were 
coTered  with  paint. 
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ing  round  (ir€pixpi(ris),  a  framing  of  the  borders  of  the  drapeiy, 
the  hair;  and  sometimeB  border  ornaments  yanously  executed 
(of  which  the  archaic  Minerva  in  the  Museum  of  Naples  is  a 
yaluable  instance) ;  a  painting  of  the  ground  round  the  figures, 
in  order  to  separate  and  make  them  stand  out,  as  QuinctHian 
VJLLL,  s.  2,  shows :  a  "  circumductio  colorum  in  extremitatibufi 
figurarum^quS  ipssBfigurse  aptiusfiniuntur  et  eminentius  extant" 
This  practice  was  confined  alone  to  the  metopes,  bas-reliefs,  and 
the  background  of  statues  in  pediments,  and  all  such  objects  as 
were  placed  high  up,  and  were  to  be  seen  from  a  distance.    The 
effect  was  calculated  for  height  and  distance ;  the  most  ancient 
instances  of  which  are  the  metopes  from  the  temple  of  Selinus. 
This  mode  of  colourmg  was  practised  only  at  an  archaic  period, 
for  Plutarch  tells  us  that  the  ancient  statues  (to  iraXaia  tS>v  ayaX- 
fidTcov)  were  daubed  with  vermilion,  and  no  stronger  evidence 
can  be  adduced  of  the  imperfection,  antiquity ,«and,  we  may  add, 
barbarism  of  the  art  in  any  nation,  than  this  custom  of  painting 
sculpture,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  early  sculptures  of  Assyria, 
India,  and  Mexico.    The  Kava-is  applied  by  the  so-called  painters 
of  statues,  ayoXfuzrcov  €yKavfrr<u,  to  the  nude  parts,  was  not  paint 
or  colouring,  but  white  wax  melted  with  oil,  which  was  laid  on 
with  a  thick  brush,  and  rubbed  dry :  "  ita  signa  marmorea  nuda 
curantur,"   Vitruvius  says — a  practice  adopted  by   Canova. 
On  the  other  hand,  we  have  no  proof  that  the  Greeks  coloured, 
the  nude  parts  of  their  statues;   on  the  contrary,  we  have 
positive  evidence  that  the  masterpiece  of  antiquity,  the  Cnidian 
Venus  of  Praxiteles,  was  colourless.    That  the  Venus  de'  Medici 
had  her  hair  gilt,  cannot  be  adduced  as  any  evidence,  for  in  the 
opinion  of  Flaxman,  to  whose  correct  taste  this  fashion  was 
totally  repugnant,  it  is  a  deteriorated  variety  of  the  Venus  of 
Praxiteles,  and  consequently  of  a  later  period,  when  art  was  in 
a  declining  and  degraded  state.     We  may,  therefore,  be  led 
to  this  conclusion,  that  the  custom  of  colouring  sculpture  was 
only  practised  at  the  worst  periods  of  art,  at  the  archaic  period, 
and  when  it  was  in  its  decline. 

That  Plato  mentions  that  the  artists  of  his  age  adopted  the 
practice  of  painting  statues,  is  no  proof  that  the  eminent  sculp* 
tors  of  his  age  coloured  their  marble  statues,  any  more  than 
the  modem  custom  in  Italy  of  painting  statues  of  the  Virgin  and 
saints,  proves  that  Michael  Angelo  or  Canova  coloured  their 
statues.    It  was  evidently  a  practice  of  inferior  artists  in  inferior 
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workmanship  of  clay  or  wood.  It  was  a  survival  of  the  old 
religious  practices  of  daubing  the  early  statues  of  the  gods 
with  vermilion^  and  was  done  to  meet  the  superstitious  tastes  of 
the  uneducated.  Statues  for  religious  purposes  may  have  been 
painted  in  obedience  to  a  formula  prescribed  by  religion,  but 
statues  as  objects  of  art,  on  which  the  sculptor  exhibited  all  his 
genius  and  taste,  were  unquestionably  executed  in  the  pure  and 
nncoloured  marble  alone.  In  the  chryselephantine,  or  ivory 
statues  of  Jove  and  Minerva,  by  Phidias,  art  was  made  a  hand- 
maid to  religion.  Phidias  himself  would  have  preferred  to  have 
executed  them  in  marble.  We  may  further  remark  that  form, 
in  its  purest  ideal,  being  the  chief  aim  of  sculpture,  any  applica- 
tion of  colour,  which^would  detract  from  the  purity  and  ideality 
of  this  purest  of  the  arts,  could  never  be  agreeable  to  refined 
taste.  Colouring  sculpture,  and  giving  it  a  life-like  reality  is 
manifestly  trenching  on  the  province  of  painting,  and  so  depart- 
ing from  the  true  principle  of  sculpture,  which  is  to  give  form 
in  its  most  -peTfeci  and  idealized  development.  We  must  also 
consider  that  sculpture  in  marble,  by  its  whiteness,  is  calculated 
for  the  display  of  light  and  shade.  For  this  reason  statues  and 
bas-reliefs  were  placed  either  in  the  open  light  to  receive  the 
direct  rays  of  the  sun,  or  in  underground  places,  or  thermce, 
where  they  received  their  light  either  from  an  upper  window, 
or,  by  night,  from  the  strong  light  of  a  lamp;  the  sculptor 
having  for  that  purpose  studied  the  effects  of  the  shadows.  It 
must  also  be  remembered  that  the  statues  in  Greek  and  Boman 
temples  received  their  light  from  the  upper  part  of  the  building, 
many  of  the  temples  being  hypsethral,  thus  having  the  benefit  of 
a  top  light,  the  sculptor's  chief  aim.  Colour  in  these  statues  or 
bas-reliefs  would  have  tended  to  mar  the  contrasts  of  light  and 
«  shade,  and  blended  them  too  much ;  for  example,  colour  a  photo- 
graph of  a  statue,  which  exhibits  a  marked  contrast  of  light  and 
shade,  and  it  will  tend  to  confuse  and  blend  the  two.  The  taste 
for  polychrome  sculpture  in  the  period  of  the  decline  of  art  was 
obviously  but  a  returning  to  the  primitive  imperfection  of  art, 
when  an  attempt  was  made  to  produce  illusion  in  order  to  please 
the  uneducated  taste  of  the  vulgar.* 

*  We  may  remark  here  a  curious  analogy  in  the  development  of  art  to 
the  development  of  the  individual  man.  As  man  in  his  declining  years 
resumes  the  childishness  of  his  earliest  days,  so  we  find  in  the  decline  of 
art,  a  recurrence  to  its  earliest,  simplest,  and  consequently  most  imperfect 
forms,  when  in  its  infancy.    In  the  age  of  the  Antonines,  when  Roman 
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On  the  colouring  of  temples  we  have  already  spoken  under 
the  head  of  temples. 

Bomtm. — The  Eomans  derived  their  knowledge  of  painting 
from  the  Etruscans,  their  ancestors  and  neighbours;  the  first 
Grecian  painters  who  came  to  Italy  are  said  to  have  been 
brought  over  by  Demaratus,  the  father  of  Tarquinius  Friscus, 
king  of  Borne :  at  all  events  Etruria  appears  to  have  exercised 
extensive  influence  over  the  arts  of  Eome  during  the  reign  of 
the  Tarquins.  Tradition  attributes  to  them  the  first  works 
which  were  used  to  adorn  the  temples  of  Eome;  and^  according 
to  Pliny,  not  much  consideration  was  bestowed  either  on  the 
arts  or  on  the  artists.  Fabius,  the  first  antf>ng  the  Bomans,  had 
some  paintings  executed  in  the  temple  of  Salus,  from  which  he 
received  the  name  of  Pictor.  The  works  of  art  brought  from 
Corinth  by  Mummius,  from  Athens  by  Sulla  and  from  Syracuse 
by  Marcellus,  introduced  a  taste  for  paintings  and  statues  in 
their  public  buildings,  which  eventually  became  an  absorbing 
passion  with  many  distinguished  Bomans.  Towards  the  end  of 
the  republic  Bome  was  full  of  painters.  Julius  CaBsar,  Agrippa, 
Augustus,  were  among  the  earhest  great  patrons  of  artists. 
Suetonius  informs  us  that  CsBsar  expended  great  sums  in  the 
purchase  of  pictures  by  the  old  masters.  Under  Augustus, 
Marcus  Ludius  painted  marine  subjects,  landscape  decorations, 
and  historic  landscape  as  ornamentation  for  the  apartments  of 
villas  and  countr;^  houses.*  He  invented  that  style  of  decora- 
art  was  in  its  decline^  this  tendency  was  conspicuously  evident  in  its  predi- 
lection for  the  earlier  forms  of  ai*t  and  in  its  reproduction  of  Egyptian 
statues.  In  the  last  stage  of  the  decline  of  vase-painting  a  similar  tendency 
is  visible.  We  6nd  the  artists  recurring  to  the  ancient  style,  and  imitating 
the  subjects  of  the  earlier  vases.  The  whole  field  of  art  being  thoroughly 
exhausted,  artists  were  obliged  to  have  recourse,  as  a  novelty,  to  the 
reproduction  and  imitation  of  the  antique  and  earlier  form  of  art.  The 
Pre-Raphaelite  tendency  of  the  present  day,  which  is  also  a  recurrence  to 
the  early  forms  of  art,  is  an  evident  sign  of  the  decline  of  painting. 

*  One  of  the  latest  discoveries  near  Rome  is  that  of  the  Villa  Livia, 
alluded  to  by  Pliny  as  Villa  Caesarum.  It  is  about  eight  miles  from  the 
city.  In  it  has  been  discovered  an  apartment  most  exquisitely  orna- 
mented. The  lower  portions  of  the  walls,  to  the  height  of  about  five  feet 
from  the  floor,  represent  a  trellis-work,  from  which  spring  the  most  ex- 
quisitely painted  trees,  shrubs,  plants.  These  are  loaded  with  fruit  and 
flowers,  among  which  a  variety  of  birds  and  insects  are  feeding,  fluttering, 
or  reposing.  As  these  paintings  are  in  a  villa  built  for  Livia  by  Augustus, 
the  Roman  antiquai'ies  have  concluded  that  they  are  of  that  period ;  and 
.  consequently  may  be  with  good  reason  attributed  to  the  hand  of  Ludius. 


tioD  whioh  we  now  call  uabesqae  of  grotesque.    It  spread 
ntpidl7,  insomuch  that  the  baths  of  Titos  and  livut,    the 


remainB  discoreied  at  Cimm,  Fozzuoli,  Herculaneum,  Stabis, 
rompeii,  in  short,  whatever  tmildings  about  that  date  have  been 
faond  in  good  preservation,  afford  nnmerons  and  beautiful  ex- 
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omplea  of  it    At  thiB  time,  sleo,  a  passion  foF  portrait  painting 
prevBiled;  an  art  which  flattered  their  Tanit^  was  mora  suited 


to  the  tastes  of  the  Boraans  thtm  the  art  which  could  prodnoe 
beautiful  and  refined  works  similar  to  those  of  Greece,.  Portraite 
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must  have  been  exceedingly  nmnerotis;  Yarro  made  a  collection 
of  the  portraits  of  700  eminent  men.  Portraits,  decorative  and 
scene  painting  seem  to  have  engrossed  the  art.  The  example, 
or  rather  the  pretensions,  of  Nero  must  also  have  contributed 
to  encourage  painting  in  Eome ;  but  Boman  artists  were,  how- 
ever, but  few  in  number ;  the  victories  of  the  consuls,  and  the 
rapine  of  the  prsBtors,  were  sufficient  to  adorn  Bome  with  all 
the  masterpieces  of  Greece  and  Italy.  They  introduced  the 
fashion  of  having  a  taste  for  the  beautiful  works  of  Greek  art 
At  a  later  period,  such  was  the  corrupt  state  of  taste,  that 
painting  was  almost  left  to  be  practised  by  slaves,  and  the 
painter  was  estimated  by  the  quantity  of  work  that  he  could  do 
in  a  day. 

The  remains  of  paintings  found  at  Pompeii,  Herculaneum, 
and  in  the  baths  of  Titus  at  Bome,  are  the  only  paintings  which 
can  give  ns  any  idea  of  the  colouring  and  painting  of  the 
ancients,  which,  though  they  exhibit  many  beauties,  particu- 
larly in  composition,  are  evidently  the  works  of  inferior  artists 
in  a  period  of  decline.    At  Pompeii  there  is  scarcely  a  house 
the  walls*  of  which  are  not  decorated  with  fresco  paintings. 
The  smallest  apartments  were  lined  with  stucco,  painted  in  the 
most  brilliant  and  endless  variety  of  colours,  in  compartments 
siniply  tinted  with  a  light  ground,  surrounded  by  an  ornamental 
margin,  and  sometimes  embellished  with  a  single  figure  or 
subject  in  the  centre,  or  at  equal  distances.    These  paintings 
are  very  frequently  historical  or  mythological,  but  embrace 
every  variety  of  subject,  some  of  the  most  exquisite  beauty. 
Landscape  painting  was  never  a  favourite  with  the  ancients, 
and  if  ever  introduced  in  a  painting,  was  subordinate.    The 
end  and  aim  of  painting  among  the  ancients  was  to  represent 
and  illustrate  the  myths  of  the  gods,  the  deeds  of  heroes,  and 
important  historical  events,  hence  giving  all  prominence  to  the 
delineation  of  the  human  form.    Landscape,  on  the  other  hand, 
illustrated  nothing,  represented  no  important  event  deserving  of 
record,  and  was  thus  totally  without  significance  in  a  Grecian 
temple  or  pinaootheca.    In  an  age  of  decline,  as  at  Pompeii,  it 
was  employed  for  mere  decorative  purposes.    Many  architectural 
subjects  are  continually  found,  in  which  it  is  easy  to  trace  the 
true  principles  of  perspective ;  but  they  are  rather  indicated 
lihan  minutely  expressed  or  accurately  displayed;  whereas  in 
most  instances  a  total  want  of  the  knowledge  of  this  art  is  but 
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too  eyident.  Greek  artiBts  seem  to  have  been  employed ;  indeed 
native  paintera  were  few,  while  the  former  everywhere  abounded^' 
and  their  superiority  in  design  must  have  always  ensured  *^«m 
the  preference. 
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The  subjects  of  Boman  mural  paintings  are  usually  Greek 
myths ;  in  the  composition  and  style  we  see  Greek  conception, 
modified  by  Boman  influence.  The  style  of  drawing  is  rather 
dexterous  than  masterly;  rapidity  of  execution  seems  to  be 
more  prized  than  faithful  conscientious  representation  of  the 
truth  of  nature;  the  drawing  is  generally  careless,  and  effects 
are  sometimes  produced  by  tricks  and  expedients,  which  belong 
rather  to  scene-painting  than  to  the  higher  branches  of  art.  It 
must  not,  however,  be  forgotten  that  the  majority  of  these 
pictures  were  architectural  decorations,  not  meant  to  be  regarded 
as  independent  compositions,  but  as  parts  of  larger  compositions, 
in  which  they  were  inserted  as  in  a  frame.  As  examples  of 
ancient  colouring  they  are  of  the  highest  interest,  and  much 
may  be  learnt  from  them  in  reference  to  the  technical  materials 
and  processes  employed  by  ancient  artists. 

In  order  to  afford  some  idea  of  the  pictorial  art  of  tbe 
ancients,  we  shall  introduce  the  most  beautiful  specimen  of 
ancient  painting  which  has  been  preserved  to  us,  and  will 
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anil  oon^TW  of  Sit  W.  Qell'a  degciiption  of  it.  The  eize  of 
Bi6  pointiiig  is  i  feet  by  4  feet  2  incheB.  "  The  scene  seems 
to  toko  place  in  the  tent  of  AchiJles,  who  sita  in  the  centre. 
FatioclnB,  with  his  back  towards  the  spectator,  and  a  skin  of 
deepra  ted,  leads  in  from  the  left  the  lovely  Briseis,  atnyed  in  a 
long  and  floating  Teil  of  apple-gieen.  Eet  face  is  beantifnl,  and 
Bot  to  dwell  nptm  the  arobnesB  of  het  eye,  it  is  evident  that  the 
Tolnptoons  pontisg  of  het  tnby  lip  was  imagined  by  the  paintet 
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U  one  of  her  most  bewitching  attnbntes.  Achilles  pteeents 
the  fair  one  to  the  heralds  on  his  tight,  and  his  attitude,  hie 
manly  beanty,  and  the  magnifloent  ezpiession  of  his  connte- 
Utnce  are  inimitable.  The  tent  seems  to  be  divided  by  a  di&peqr 
abont  biesst  high,  and  of  a  sort  of  dark  blmsh-green,  like 
the  tent  itselil  Behind  this  stand  sevetal  wamors,  the  golden 
^Id  of  one  of  whom,  whethet  intentionally  or  not  on  the  pott 
of  the  painter,  fotms  a  sort  of  glory  toruid  the  head  of  the 
prindpal  hero.    It  is  ptobably  the  copy  of  one  of  the  most 
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celebrated  pictures  of  antiqiiity.  When  fiist  discarisTeil  ftt 
oolonia  were  fresh,  and  the  flrah  partjonlarly  had  the 
patency  of  Titian.  The  paints  has  chosen  the  nxonent  vtM 
the  heralds  TslthybliiB  and  Eorybates  are  put  in  poeseeskn  el 
BriGeU,  to  escort  her  to  the  tent  of  Agtunemiion,  as  desnrUi4 
in  the  first  book  of  the  '  Hiad.'  The  head  of  Achlllee  is  eo  foQtf 
fire  and  animation  that  an  attempt  has  been  made  to  intzodin 
a  &o«imile  of  it.  Thou^  a  fao-aimile,  as  &r  as  being  ined 
with  transparent  paper  from  the  original  can  make  it  so,  it  giTS 


bnt  a  rery  imperfect  idea  of  the  divinity  which  seems  to  uumale  I 
the  hero  of  the  painting.  The  eitieme  vivacity,  dignity,  and 
beanty  of  the  head  are  bnt  fiiintty  expressed,  and  ail  then 
faults  seem  cz^gerated  which  the  skill  of  the  artist  and  Am 
colooring  of  the  original  concealed.  One  of  the  eyeg  in  par- 
ticnlar  is  la^er  than  the  other,  and  there  may  he  othn  de- 
fects, which  totAlly  disappear  when  observed  with  the  entire 
paintii^,  leaving  the  impresaion  of  the  finest  youthful  head  in 
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Many  mural  padiitisgs  of  the  same  character  as  those  at 
Pomjieii  have  been  discovered  at  Borne,  in  the  Baths  of  Titus, 
file  Palace  of  the  Osasars,  the  tombs  and  colnmbaria  and  other 
ancient  edifices.  Most  of  these  have  perished,  and  onr  only 
leoord  of  them  is  to  be  found  in  the  engrayings  of  BartoU  and 
others.  Some  interesting  specimens,  however,  still  exist  in  the 
Hosenm  of  the  Vatican,  of  which  the  finest  is  the  celebrated 
Bnptial  scene  usually  called  the  Aldobrandini  Marriage.  As  com- 
positions, the  mural  paintings  discovered  at  Borne  are  superior 
to  those  of  Pompeii  and  Herculaneum,  and  they  are  further 
interesting  to  us,  because  it  was  by  the  study  of  these  remains 
that  BafiGaelle  and  his  successors  in  the  Boman  school  formed 
that  beautiful  style  of  decorative  fresco,  which  we  see  with  per- 
fection in  the  Loggie  of  the  Vatican.  There  is  an  extensive 
collection  of  mural  paintings  from  Pompeii  in  the  Museum  at 
Naples,  and  there  are  also  some  good  examples  in  the  British 
Museum. 

Sir  W.  Grell  thus  remarks  on  the  painting  of  the  ancients : — 
"  In  grandeur  and  facility  of  drawing  they  warrant  all  that  can 
be  said  in  their  praise ;  with  that  feeling  for  simplicity  which 
distinguishes  the  ancients  from  the  modems,  many  are  quite  in 
the  taste  of  the  finest  ba&-reliefs,  which,  like  their  tragedies, 
admitted  no  under-plot  to  heighten  or  embarrass.  In  colouring 
they  are  said  to  be  deficient;  want  of  transparency  in  the 
shadows  exhibits  little  knowledge  of  chiaro-oscuro ;  each  figure 
has  its  own  light  and  shade,  while  none  is  obscured  by  the  in- 
terposition of  its  neighbour.  But  if  we  are  called  upon  to  make 
allowance  in  some  of  these  points  for  the  lapse  of  centuries, 
when  viewing  the  works  of  a  later  age,  how  much  more  in- 
dulgence may  be  claimed  when  two  thousand  years  might 
reasonably  have  been  expected  to  leave  no  traces  at  all." 

The  walls  at  Pompeii  were  carefully  prepared  for  the  recep- 
tion of  the  fresco  painting.  They  appear  to  have  been  prepared 
ibthe  manner  prescribed  by  Vitruvius,  who  directs  that,  after 
the  fijrst  rough  coat  was  applied,  a  second  was  to  be  added  of 
arencUum,  composed  principally  of  sand  and  lime;  this  was 
afterwards  to  be  covered  with  rrMrnioratum,  in  the  composition 
of  which  the  place  of  sand  of  the  arenatum  was  supplied  by 
pounded  marble.  The  last  coat  at  Pompeii  was  put  on  very 
thin,  and  seems  to  have  been  well*worked  and  rabbed  upon  the 
lough  exterior  of  the  arenatum,  until  a  perfectly  level,  smooth, 
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and  at  length  polished  snrfSEMie  was  obtained^  nearly  as  hard  as 
marble.  While  the  last  coat  was  still  wet,  the  colours  were  kid 
on,  and  so  done,  having,  according  to  YitruYius,  incorpoiatei 
with  the  incrustation,  were  not  liable  to  fiEuie,  but  retained  theii 
full  beauty  and  splendour  to  a  great  age.  According  to  Mr. 
Womum,  the  majority  of  the  walls  in  Pompeii  are  in  comm<m 
distemper;  but  those  of  the  better  houses,  not  only  in  Pompeii^ 
but  in  Home  and  elsewhere,  especially  those  which  constitute 
the  grounds  of  pictures,  are  in  fresco.  All  the  pictures,  how- 
eyer,  are  apparently  in  distemx)er  of  a  sux)erior  kind,  called  by 
the  Italians  a  guazzo;  it  is  a  species  of  distemper,  but  the 
vehicle  or  medium,  made  of  egg  gum  or  glue,  completely  resists 
water.  He  further  remarks,  "  It  appears  that  no  veritable  fresco 
painting  has  been  yet  discovered,  though  the  plain  walls  in  many 
cases  are  coloared  in  fresco.  The  paintings  upon  the  walki 
appear  sometimes  to  have  been  varnished  by  an  encaustic  pro- 
cess ;  many  specimens  bearing  a  polish,  or  gloss,  to  which  watet 
does  not  readily  adhere.'' 

The  Romans  divided  colours  into  two  classes — florid  and 
grave  (floridi,  austeri) — the  former,  on  account  of  their  hig^ 
price,  were  usually  provided  for  the  artist  by  his  employer. 
These  were  again  divided  into  natural  and  artificial  or  &ct^ 
tious.  The  florid  colours  appear  to  have  been  six — mininTn» 
red ;  chrysocolla,  green  ;  armenixun ;  purpunssimum ;  indicmn ; 
cinnabaris ;  ostrum ;  the  rest  were  the  austeri. 

The  natural  colours  were  those  obtained  immediately  from 
the  earth ;  the  others  were  called  artificial,  on  account  of  their 
requiring  some  particular  preparation  to  render  them  fit  for  use. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  Sir  Humphry  Davy,  that  the  ancient 
painters,  like  the  best  masters  of  the  Boman  and  Yenetiaft 
schools,  were  sparing  in  the  use  of  the  more  florid  colours, 
and  produced  their  effects,  like  them,  by  contrast  and  tone. 

Mosaic. — ^Mosaic,  opus  musivum,  is  a  kind  of  painting  made 
with  minute  pieces  of  coloured  substances,  generally  either 
marble,  or  natural  stones,  or  else  glass,  more  or  less  oi)aque,  and 
of  every  variety  of  hue  which  the  subject  may  require,  set  in 
very  fine  cement^  and  which  thus  forms  pictures  of  different 
kinds,  rivalling  in  colour  and  hue  those  painted  by  the  brush. 

Early  nations  knew  the  art  of  mosaic,  and  it  is  supposed  to 
derive  its  origin  from  Asia^  where  paintings  of  this  kind  were 
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Mmpoaed,  in  imitatioD  of  the  beautifol  carpets  maimfactnied  at 
mU  periods  in  those  conntriee.  The  Egyptians  employed  it  very 
probably  for  difierent  purposes;  no  traces  of  it  have,  however, 
lieen  found  in  the  temples  of  paJscee,  the  rnins  of  which  Temain. 
There  is  in  the  Egyptian  collection  at  Tnrin  a  fragment  of  a 
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nranuny  case,  the  paintings  of  which  are  executed  in  mosaic 
vith  wiaiderfnl  predsion  and  truth.  Ihe  material  is  enamel, 
tiie  colours  are  of  difTerent  hues,  and  theii  variety  renders  with 
perfect  tmth  the  plumage  of  birds.  It  is  believed  to  be  the 
only  example  of  Egyptian  mosaic. 

The  Greeks  carried  the  art  of  mosaic  to  the  highest  perfection, 
assuming  after  the  time  of  Alexander  an  importance  which  en- 
titled it  to  be  ranked  as  an  independent  art.  Skilfully  manag- 
ing the  hues,  and  giving  to  the  figures  in  their  compositions 
an  exquisite  harmony,  they  resembled  at  a  slight  distance  real 
paintings.  Different  names  were  given  to  the  mosaics,  accord- 
ing as  they  were  executed  in  pieces  of  marble  of  a  certain  size ; 
it  was  then  lithoitroton,  opus  sectile ;  or  in  small  cubes,  in  this 
case  it  was  colled  oput  UaeeUaium,  or  vermiculat'im.  The  name 
of  luai-Dffin  was  given  to  a  mosaic  destined  to  adorn  the  pavement 
of  a  dining  hall.  It  was  supposed  to  represent  an  unswept  hall, 
on  the  pavement  of  which  the  crumbs  and  remains  of  the  repast 
which  fell  &om  the  table  still  remained.  It  was  said  to  be 
introduced  by  Sosus  of  Fergamus,  the  £rst  mosaic  artist  of 
consequence  whom  we  hear  of. 

Mosaic  was  used  to  adorn  the  pavements,  walls,  and  ceilings 
of  public  and  private  edifices.  The  Greeks  in  general  preferred 
marble  to  every  other  material.  A  bed  of  mortar  was  prepared, 
vhioh  served  as  a  base,  which  was  covered  with  a  very  fine 
cement.  The  artist,  having  before  him  the  colouied  design 
which  he  was  to  execute,  fixed  the  coloured  cubes  in  the  cement, 
and  polished  the  entire  surface  when  it  had  hardened^  taking 
care,  however,  that  too  great  a  polish,  by  its  reflection,  might 
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not  mar  the  general  effect  of  hi8  work.  The  great  adTantt^rf 
mosaic  is  that  it  resists  huinidity,  nnd  all  which  could  change 
the  colours  and  the  beauty  of  painting.  Painting  could  cot  bs 
employed  in  the  pavement  of  buildings,  and  mosaiOR  gave  them 
an  appearance  of  great  elegance.  The  mosaic  of  the  Capitol, 
found  in  Hadrian's  Villa,  may  give  an  idea  of  the  perfection 
which  the  Greeks  attained  to  in  that  art.  It  represents  a  vaee 
full  of  water,  on  the  sides  of  which  are  four  doves,  one  of  wUch 


IB  in  the  act  of  dnnkiog     It  in  supposed  by  s 

mosaic  of  Pergamui  mentioned  by  Phny     It  ii 

poeed  of  cubes  of  marlle  without  any  admuture  of  coIoD 

glass.    Mosaics  of  this  kind  may  be  considered  as  the  i 

ancient    it  was  only  by  degrees  that  t!ie  art  of  colonnng  maLrtfll 

enamel   and  glass  multiplied  the  materials  suited  for  n 

and  rendered  their  exetutnn  much  more  eas^      It  was  thm'l 

earned  tna^e^y  hi^h  drjrr  l  of  ptrfe  tinn      Ihe  mosaic  fonnd  1 

«t  Pompeii,  whudi  repreeenta  thiee  masked  figniee  plaTing  cn '' 
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flifferratt  instnunente,  'with  a  child  near  them,  is  of  the  most 
caqniaite  workmanahip.  It  is  fonned  of  very  Bmall  pieces  of 
fjoBB,  of  the  TDOBt  besntafol  colours,  and  of  Tuians  Bhodea. 
The  hair,  the  small  leaves  which  omament  the  masks,  and  the 


eyebrows,  are  most  delicately  espiressed.  What  enhances  the 
Tftloe  of  this  mosaic  is  the  name  of  the  artist  worked  in  it — 
IKosomides  of  Samoe.  Anothra  mosaio  fomid  at  Fompeii  is  the 
bcautifiil  one  of  Acratns  on  a  Panther.  The  subjects  re- 
pneented  in  moeaica  are  in  endless  Taiiety,  and  generally  are 
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derived  from  n^Qiologr  or  benno  mrths.  Landacspea  and 
onuunenta  in  boideis,  in  frets,  in  compattmente,  intermingled 
with  tritona,  nereids,  centanrs,  an  to  be  fband  on  them.    Hw 


principal  snl^t  is  in  the  c^itre,  the  lest  Bervea  aa  a  borderiBg 
or  framewiak.  In  the  Greek  tessellated  pavement  fonnd  >t 
HalicarnaBsns,  the  moeaio  ia  of  yei?  flue  workmanship,  being 
compoeed  of  amall  eabee  of  white,  black  and  red  marbla 


r 
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OccasioiiaUy  glass  was  used.  The  cubes  are  beauidftdly  cut  and 
set  in  a  fine  cement.  The  patterns  are  siniple  volutes,  stripes, 
sod  borders. 

From  Pergamns,  Ephesns,  Alexandria,  as  the  chief  towns  of 
the  Macedonian  period,  the  art  was  afterwards  transferred  to 
Some,  where  the  nnmerons  yillas  and  palaces  famished  it  with 
abundant  occupation. 

The  Bomans  brought  the  art  of  mosaic  to  the  highest  per- 
fection, not  with  regard  to  taste  and  composition,  but  by  adding 
new  materials  to  those  which  had  been  employed  by  the  Greeks. 
They  obtained  their  knowledge  of  this  art  by  their  conquests ; 
and  towards  the  end  of  the  republic  they  transported  to  Borne 
the  most  beautifal  pavements  of  this  kind  found  in  the  Greek 
cities  which  they  had  conquered.  The  first  mosaic  of  Boman 
(Higin  was  executed  in  the  Temple  of  Fortune  at  Palestrina» 
which  was  restored  by  Sulla,  where  it  was  discovered  in  1640. 
The  subject  of  it  has  given  rise  to  much  controversy.  The 
subject  is  now  supposed  to  be  Egyptian,  and  it  is  generally  con- 
sidered to  represent  a  popular  f§te  at  the  inundation  of  the 
Nile. 

Mosaics  from  this  period  came  into  general  use,  and  some  were 
made  small  enough  to  be  carried  about  in  the  tents  of  generals 
in  their  campaigns.  Gsesar  carried  one  with  him  in  his  military 
expeditions.  In  the  time  of  Augustus,  coloured  glass  was 
generally  employed,  and  under  Claudius  the  artists  succeeded 
in  Btainuig  marble,  and  giving  it  different  colours. 

The  most  interesting  and  valuable  of  all  ancient  mosaics  is 
the  one  found  at  Pompeii,  in  the  house  of  Pansa.  It  is  sup- 
posed to  represent  the  Battle  of  Issus.*  It  is  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  of  its  design  and  composition,  and  is  composed 
entirely  of  very  small  cubes  of  coloured  marble ;  no  glass  has 
been  used.  It  has  been  calculated  that  the  entire  composition, 
when  perfect,  was  composed  of  1,384,000  cubes  of  marble,  for 
7,000  can  be  counted  in  each  square  palm.  An  example  of  the 
class  of  subjects  introduced  by  Sosus  has  been  lately  discovered 
m  the  Aventine,  and  is  now  in  the  Lateran.  It  represents  the 
remains  of  a  feast,  and  bears  the  name  of  Heraclitus.  In  order 
to  know  the  age  of  a  mosaic,  particular  regard  must  be  paid  to 
the  nature  of  the  materials  of  which  it  is  composed.  Its  antiqtiity 
will  depend  on  whether  it  exhibits  artificial  compositions  or  not. 

*  See  plate. 
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The  stained  marbles  and  artificial  oompositions  will  be  piooi 
of  later  date. 

The  common  Eoman  pavements  are  made  of  cubes  of  oommoi 
stones,  and  form  borders  more  or  less  wide,  of  different  oolotui 
and  rather  coarsely  put  together,  examples  of  which  may  li 
seen  in  the  baths  of  Caracalla  at  Rome. 

The  number  of  Eoman  mosaics  which  have  come  down  to  19 
sometimes  in  an  excellent  state  of  preservation  are  considerably 
Some  excellent  specimens  have  been  found  in  the  villa  of '. 
near  Tivoli.  They  have  also  been  found  in  the  various  Roi 
colonies.  Some  very  valuable  specimens  have  been  lately 
covered  at  Carthage;  several  have  also  been  found  in  the  Is! 
of  Sardinia,  now  in  the  Museum  of  Turin.  Others  have 
discovered  in  the  south  of  France.  That  of  Yiennerepi 
Achilles  recognised  by  Ulysses  among  the  daughters  of 
comedes.  A  very  fine  specimen  is  in  the  Museum  of  Lyoi 
It  represents  the  Circensian  games.  The  Romans  carried 
luxurious  tastes  as  far  as  Britain,  for  several  mosaics  have 
found  in  many  parts  of  England. 

In  the  Lower  Empire  mosaics  were  made  at  Constantinopk 
pearls  and  precious  stones.    The  richness  of  the  material 
substituted  for  the  beauties  of  an  art  which  had  degenerated. 

PAINTED  VASES. 

Fainted  Yases  may  be  considered  as  the  most  curioas, 
most  graceful,  and  the  most  instructive  remains  that  have 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times.  The  beauty  of  the  form^ 
fineness  of  the  material,  the  perfection  of  the  varnish,  the  yi 
of  the  subjects,  and  their  interest  in  an  historical  point  of  viei 
give  painted  vases  a  very  important  place  among  the  productioi 
of  the  arts  of  the  ancients.  Painted  vases  have  been  coll< 
with  great  eagerness  ever  since  they' have  been  known,  and 
most  remarkable  have  been  engrav^  by  celebrated  artists,  anc 
explained  by  profound  archseologists.  Modem  art  and  archsBO-^j 
logy  have  obtained  from  them  beautifal  models  and  important  i 
information.  They  were  known  for  the  first  time  in  the  seven*  j 
teenth  century;  Lachausse  published  some  of  them  in  his^ 
'  Museum  Romanum,'  in  1690 ;  Beger  and  Montfaucon  iniitatei'j 
his  example;  Dempster  subsequently  wrote  on  them  more  fully  jij 
Qori,  Buonarotti,  and  CayliiLS,  added  some  general  observations 
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(o  those  of  Dempster ;  Winckelmaim  could  not  omit  ihem  in  his 
samortal  work  on  the  history  of  Ancient  Art,  and  mq(lified,  by 
iie  accuracy  of  his  observations,  the  theories  of  his  predecessors. 
Lastly,  the  beautifol  collection  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
pablished  by  Hancarville  in  1766,  brought  them  more  fully  into 
[mblic  notice;  Passeri  still  supported  after  him  the  Italian 
(poion  in  regard  to  the  origin  of  these  vases;  Tischbein, 
Boettiger,  and  Millin,  declared  themselves  of  the  same  opinion 
IS  Winckelmann;  and  the  study  of  these  beautiful  objects 
jonfinns  it  at  the  presait  day  in  every  respect. 

Painted  Yases  received  at  first  the  denomination  of  Etruscan 
Vases ;  Dempster,  a  great  abettor  of  what  was  called  Etrusco- 
l&ania,  gave  them  this  denomination,  and  Tuscan  antiquaries 
bave  defended  it  as  a  title  of  glory  for  their  country.  The  im- 
partial comparison  of  remains  of  antiquity  had  not  as  yet  esta- 
blished any  fundamental  distinction  between  the  Etruscan  styloj 
properly  so  called,  and  the  ancient  Greek  style.  Every  com- 
position characterised  by  the  stiffiiess  of  the  features,  the  straight 
Wb  of  the  drapery,  and  long  braided  hair,  was  attributed  to 
lihe  Etruscans.  Painted  vases  which  presented  these  charac- 
teristics were  therefore  attributed  to  them,  and  in  spite  of  the 
BTidence  of  the  subjects  borrowed  from  the  mythic  ideas  of  the 
G^reeks,  in  spite  of  the  inscriptions,  all  Greek,  which  were  read 
im  them,  general  opinion,  too  readily  followed,  recognised  in 
ttiem  everything  that  could  explain  the  manners,  customs, 
preed,  and  even  the  history  of  the  Etruscans.  It  was  further 
generally  believed  that  these  vases  had  issued  from  the  manu- 
hctories  of  Arezzo,  because  Martial  praises  the  potteries  of  that 
town ;  and  that  those  which  were  found  in  Campania,  Puglia, 
ind  even  in  Sicily,  had  been  carried  there  by  the  Etruscans 
ttieiDselves.  This  theory  could  not  be  maintained,  even  after  a 
Might  examination,  especially  as  painted  vases  have  been  found 
it  Athens,  Megara,  Milo,  in  Aulis,  in  Tauris,  at  Corfu,  and  in 
the  Isles  of  Greece.  The  greater  number,  indeed,  are  found 
even  at  the  present  day  in  Magna  Grsacia,  Nola,  Capua,  Psestum, 
Mid  in  Sicily,  but  they  are  found  in  every  country  where  Greek 
domination  prevailed.  The  extent  of  the  domination  of  the 
Tyrrhenians  in  Italy  was  not  sufficiently  extensive  to  attribute 
to  them  all  the  painted  vases.  Demaratus  of  Corinth  witU 
Kncheir  and  Eugrammus  came,  according  to  Pliny,  into  Etruria, 
ind  taught  there  the  plastic  arts,  but  this  does  not  prove  that 
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they  inyented  there  the  art  of  making  painted  Tases,  for  theat 
two  artists  who  worked  in  clay,  being  from  Corinth,  might  ha?9 
brought  this  art  from  Greece.  Everything  leads  ns  to  conclndt 
that  we  mnst  attribute  their  origin  to  Greece.  In  their  fonm 
they  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  vases  which  we  see  on  ths 
medals  and  some  of  the  sculpture  of  the  Greeks ;  the  style  of 
the  figures  which  ornament  them  entirely  corresponds  with  tiiat 
of  the  figures  of  the  ancient  Greek  style ;  lastly,  the  myHia 
which  are  represented  on  them,  the  inscriptions  in  Greek  char* 
acters  which  frequently  accompany  the  figures,  are  sufficient  to 
establish  this  opinion.  But  we  must  acknowledge  that  Greek 
myths  are  always  expressed  with  peculiar  circumstances,  which 
probably  are  derived  from  the  alterations  which  Greek  traditioBS 
had  experienced  in  ancient  Italy. 

~  Fainted  vases  were,  to  a  considerable  extent,  objects  of  trafBc 
and  of  export  from  one  country  to  another.  They  may  be 
generally  traced  to  Athens  as  the  original  place  of  exportatioiu 
Corinth  also  exported  vases,  for  the  products  of  Corinthian 
potters  have  been  found  in  Sicily  and  ItEiIy,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  Corinth  had  established  an  active  trade  in  works  d 
art  with  the  Greek  colonies  all  over  the  Mediterranean.  Athenian 
vases  were  carried  by  the  Phoenicians,  the  commercial  traders  of 
the  ancient  world,  as  objects  of  traffic  to  the  remotest  parts  of 
the  then  known  world.  In  the  Periplus  of  Scylax,  the  PhoB- 
nicians  are  mentioned  as  exchanging  the  pottery  of  Athens  for 
the  ivory  of  Africa.  They  were,  in  fact,  the  ornamental  china 
of  the  ancient  world. 

The  variety  of  opinions  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  these 
vases,  has  produced  a  similar  diversity  with  regard  to  their  de-> 
nomination.  To  that  of  Etruscan  Vases  succeeded  that  of  Greek 
Vases,  still  too  general ;  Visconti  wished  to  name  them  Grfoco- 
Italian;  Arditi,  Italo-Greek;  Lanzi,  Campanian,  Sicilian, 
Athenian,  according  as  they  were  found  in  Campania,  Sicily, 
or  at  Athens ;  Quatremere  de  Quincy,  Ceramo-graphic  Vases  (of 
painted  clay) ;  and  Millin,  Painted  Vases  in  general,  adding  tiie 
name  of  the  place  where  they  were  discovered.  According  to 
Dr.  Birch,  their  true  designation  is  Imtrom,  or  glazed  vases. 

The  attempts  to  classify  the  vases  by  their  place  of  manufeoture 
have  been  entirely  unsuccessful,  as  vases  of  the  same  style  are 
found  in  different  places.  We  may,  however,  be  able  to  class 
them  more  systematically,  on  considering,  in  the  first  place,  that 
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iMdnted  vases  form  a  class  apart  among  the  remains  of  antiquity ; 
aeoondlj^  that  it  is  recognised  at  the  present  day,  that  the 
Iitruscans  mannfiEustnred  them  also,  as  well  as  the  Greeks; 
fiiirdly,that  the  subject  itself  of  the  painting  is  the  most  certain 
^ype  of  their  origin,  especially  with  regard  to  Etruscan  vases, 
for  we  cannot  suppose  that  the  Greeks,  who  cultivated  the  arts 
ftfter  the  Etruscans,  would  have  painted  on  the  vases  the  myths, 
ereed,  and  the  history  of  Etruria,  though  the  Etruscans  might 
liave  done  so  for  the  Greeks;  lastly,  that  vases  which  bear 
subjects  purely  Greek  are  found  in  many  countries,  and  in 
different  places,  without,  however,  their  bearing  any  local 
ebaracteristic,  all  belonging  alike  to  Greek  art,  and  without  any 
other  distinction  than  that  which  results  from  the  style  itself, 
according  to  the  greater  or  less  antiqtiity  of  the  execution.  We 
may,  therefore,  adopt  the  general  denomination  of  Painted  Vases, 
distrnguished  into  htruKan,  for  those  which  are  the  work  of 
that  people,  and  into  Greek  for  those,  in  (ax  greater  number^ 
which  can  have  no  other  origin;  while  these  can  be  classed 
according  to  their  relative  antiquity,  proved  by  the  style  of  the 
figures,  the  characters,  the  fonn  and  the  orthography  of  the 
inscriptions  when  they  accompany  the  painting.  We  adopt  this 
division  which  appears  to  us  as  the  most  simple  and  most 
natural,  which  can  be  equally  applied  to  the  painted  vases  of 
every  other  country,  if  any  should  happen  to  be  discovered. 

Eirmcan. — The  potter's  art  was  introduced  into  Etruria  by 
Bendkratus  of  Corinth,  who,  flying  from  that  city,  took  up  his 
abode  at  Tarquinii,  tibe  modem  Cometo,  where  vases  in  the 
most  archaic  style,  resembling  those  of  Corinth,  or  those  called 
Boric,  have  been  found.  Yases,  the  Etruscan  origin  of  which 
cannot  be  disputed,  have  been  found  at  Volterra,  Tarquinii 
(Cometo),  Perugia,  Orvieto,  Viterbo,  Acquapendente,  and  other 
towns  of  ancient  Etruria.  The  clay  of  which  they  are  made  is 
of  a  pale  or  reddish  yellow,  the  varnish  is  dull,  the  workman- 
ship rather  rude,  the  ornaments  are  devoid  of  taste  and  elegancoj 
and  the  style  of  the  figures  possesses  all  those  characteristics 
aheady  assigned  to  that  of  the  Etruscans.  The  figures  are 
drawn  in  black  on  the  natural  colour  of  the  clay ;  sometimes  a 
little  red  is  introduced  on  the  black  ground  of  the  drapery.  It 
is  by  the  subject  chiefly  that  the  Etruscan  vases  are  distinguished 
from  the  Greek  vases.  On  the  former,  the  figures  are  in  the 
costume  peculiar  to  ancient  Italy ;  the  men  and  the  heroes  are 
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represented  with  thdr  beards  and  hair  very  thick ;  the  gods  and 
genii  have  large  wings ;  monstrous  combinations  not  capable  of 
explanation  by  Hellenic  myths;  we  may  also  observe  dlTinitifi^ 
religions  cnstoms,  attributes,  manners,  arms,  and  symbolfli 
different  from  those  of  Greece.  Etruscan  deities,  such  as 
Charun  with  his  mace,  denote  their  Etruscan  origin ;  the  snljeetB 
of  the  vases  are,  however,  generally  derived  from  Greek  mytfao!; 
logy,  treated  in  a  manner  consonant  to  the  Etruscan  taste,  ani 
to  the  local  religion,  while  their  drawing  is  of  the  coarsest  kind. 
If  an  inscription  in  Etruscan  characters,  traced  invuiably  from 
right  to  left,  accompanies  the  painting,  certainty  with  regard  to 
their  origin  may  be  considered  as  complete.  It  is  true  that  th0 
greater  number  of  the  letters  of  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet  aro 
of  the  same  form  as  those  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet;  but  tiiera 
are  in  the  latter  some  particular  characters  which  will  prevent 
any  confusion.  The  names  of  the  personages  on  the  vases  are 
spelt  differently  from  those  on  the  Greek,  as  Ainas  for  Aja^ 
Atreste  for  Adrastus,  Akle  for  Achilles,  Alcsti  for  Aloestis,  da 
We  must  also  observe,  that  Etruscan  painted  vases  are  veiy 
rare,  and  are  but  few  in  number,  compared  with  those  for  which 
we  are  indebted  to  the  arts  of  Greece.  Mr.  Dennis,  in  his  work 
on  Etniria,  gives  a  specimen  of  a  vase  of  undoubted  Etruscan 
manufacture,  as  it  bears  an  Etruscan  subject  and  an  Etruscan 
inscription.  It  is  an  amphora,  with  a  Bacchic  dance  on  one 
side ;  on  the  other  side,  the  parting  of  Admetus  and  Aloestis, 
whose  names  are  attached,  in  Etruscan  characters,  between  the 
figures  of  Gharun  and  another  hideous  demon.  The  age  of 
these  is  referred  to  the  very  latest  time  of  the  existence  of  the 
potteries.  Of  late  years  vases  are  found  in  great  numbers  in 
Etruria,  more  particularly  at  Yulci ;  but  most  of  these  painted 
vases  are  imitations  of  those  of  Athens.  The  myths  are 
generally  Attic ;  so  are  the  public  games,  and  the  scenes  taken 
from  ordinary  life.  Even  the  inscriptions,  with  a  few  exceptioDS, 
are  in  Attic  Greek. 

Gerhardt  would  divide  Etruscan  vases  into  three  classes  :— 
I.  Those  purely  Greek  in  character. 

n.  Those  also  Greek,  but  modified,  as  if  by  Greek  residents 
in  Etruria. 

m.  Those  of  Etruscan  manufacture,  in  imitation  of  Greek. 

It  is  clear  that  though  the  art  of  painted  pottery  originated  in 
Greece,  it  was  more  highly  developed  in  Etruria,  and  other  parts 
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of  Italy.  For  theie  is  a  mnch  greater  yariety  of  form  and  style 
In  the  vases  of  these  countries,  than  in  those  of  Greece,  and  those 
deBcriptions  common  to  both  lands,  are  carried  to  a  mnch  larger 
size  in  Italy. 

Greek. — The  paste  of  these  vases  is  tender,  easily  scratched  or 
eat  with  a  knife,  remarkably  fine  and  homogeneous,  bnt  of  loose 
iefxttire.  When  broken,  it  exhibits  a  dnll  opaqne  colour,  more 
er  less  yellow,  red,  or  grey.  It  is  composed  of  silica,  alumina; 
earbonate  of  lime,  magnesia,  and  oxide  of  iron.  The  colour 
depends  on  the  proportions  in  which  these  elements  are  mixed : 
the  xMiler  parts  containing  more  hme,  the  red  more  iron.  The 
exterior  coating  is  composed  of  a  x)articular  kind  of  clay,  which 
Geems  to  be  a  kind  of  yellow  or  red  ochre,  reduced  to  a  very  fine 
paste,  mixed  with  some  glutinous  or  oily  substance,  and  laid  on 
with  a  brush;  great  difference  is  observable  in  the  pastes  of 
vases  coming  from  widely  separated  localities,  owing  either  to 
their  composition  or  baking.  The  paste  of  the  early  vases  of 
Athens  and  Melos  is  of  a  very  pale  red ;  that  of  vases  of  the 
Boric  or  Corinthian  style  is  of  a  pale  lemon  colour.  At  the 
best  period  of  the  art,  the  paste  is  of  a  warm  orange  red ;  but 
Lucanian  and  Apulian  vases  are  of  a  paler  tone.  The  Etruscan 
painted  vases  of  all  ages  are  of  a  pale  red  tone,  with  a  much 
greater  proportion  of  white,  which  appears  to  be  owing  to  thd 
greater  proportion  of  chalk  used  in  preparing  the  paste. 

The  earliest  vases  were  made  with  the  hand,  while  those  of  a 
later  i)eriod  were  made  with  the  wheel ;  the  wheel,  however,  is 
a  very  early  invention.  Among  the  Egyptians  and  Greeks  it 
was  a  low,  circular  table,  turned  with  the  foot  Kepresentations 
of  a  potter  turning  the  wheel  with  his  foot,  occur  on  painted 
vases  of  an  early  date.  With  this  simple  wheel  the  Greeks 
effected  wonders,  producing  shapes  still  unrivalled  in  beauty. 

The  invention  of  the  potter's  wheel  has  been  attributed  to 
various  persons,  to  the  Athenian  Goroebus,  the  Corinthian 
Hyx)erbius,  the  celebrated  Tales,  the  nephew  and  rival  of  Dsdalus, 
sod  to  Dtedalus  himself.  But  the  invention  must  have  been 
earlier,  for  it  is  mentioned  in  Homer,  and  there  are  representa- 
tions of  it  in  the  j)aintings  in  the  tombs  of  Beni  Hassan.  After> 
the  vases  had  been  made  on  the  wheel.  Dr.  Birch  writes,  they 
were  duly  dried  in  the  sun,  and  then  painted ;  for  it  is  evident 
that  they  could  not  have  been  painted  while  wet.    The  simplest 
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and  probably  fhe  most  common,  process  was  to  colour  tej 
entire  Yase  black.  The  under  part  of  the  foot  was  left  p] 
When  a  pattern  was  added,  the  outline,  faintly  traced  with 
round  ix)int  on  the  moist  clay,  was  carefully  followed  by  tiitj 
painter.  It  was  necessary  for  the  artist  to  finish  his  sketch  witii' 
great  rapidity,  since  the  clay  rapidly  absorbed  the  colouring 
matter,  and  tiie  outline  was  required  to  be  bold  and  continuoufli 
each  time  that  it  was  joined  detracting  from  its  merit  A 
finely-ground  slip  was  next  laid  upon  a  brush,  and  the  fignret ! 
and  ornaments  were  painted  in.  The  whole  was  then  coTerei 
with  a  yery  fine  siliceous  glaze,  probably  formed  of  soda  and  wdl- 
levigated  sand.  The  yase  was  next  sent  to  the  furnace,  and 
carefully  baked.  It  was  then  returned  to  the  workshop,  where  a 
workman  or  painter  scratched  in  all  the  details  with  a  pointed 
tooL  The  foces  of  female  figures  were  coloured  white,  with 
a  thick  coat  of  lime  or  chalk,  and  the  eyes  red.  Parts  of  tfaa 
drapery,  the  crests  of  helmets,  and  the  antyges,  or  borders  of 
shields,  were  coloured  with  a  crimson  coat,  consisting  of  aa 
oxide  of  iron  and  lime,  like  a  body  colour. 

In  the  second  style  of  yases  the  figures  are  painted  in  a  dark 
brown  or  black,  of  an  unequal  tone,  on  yellow  ground,  formed 
of  a  siliceous  coating  over  the  x>ale  red  clay  of  the  yase.  An 
improyement  upon  this  style  was  the  changing  of  the  colour 
of  the  figures  by  painting,  or  stopping  out,  all  the  ground  of 
the  yase  in  black,  thus  leaving  the  figures  of  the  natural  red  cK 
the  clay,  and  the  marking  of  the  muscles  and  finer  portions, 
88  an  outline,  of  a  bright  brown.  After  the  paint  had  dried, 
the  slip,  or  the  siliceous  glaze,  was  laid  oyer  the  yase,  except  the 
under  part  of  the  foot  and  the  inside.  The  colours  used  were 
few  and  simple,  and  were  evidently  ground  excessiyely  fine,  and 
made  into  a  kind  of  slip.  Of  these  colours  the  black  was  the 
most  important  and  the  most  extensively  used.  Great  difference 
has  always  existed  as  to  the  nature  of  this  colour.  Yauquelin 
takes  it  to  be  a  carbonaceous  matter,  such  as  plumbagine  or 
black  lead.  The  Due  de  Luynes  asserts  it  to  be  an  oxide  of  iron. 
Of  opaque  colours,  the  most  important  and  extensively  used  is 
the  white,  said  by  Brongniart  to  be  a  carbonate  of  lime  or  fine 
clay.  Bed  and  yellow  are  sparingly  used.  Blue  and  green  are 
rarely  found,  and  only  on  vases  of  the  latest  styles.  The  liquid 
employed  for  mixing  the  colours  is  supposed  to  have  been  water. 

The  glaze  with  which  these  vases  were  covered  is  described 
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M.  Brongniart  as  lustrous  Qustri),  and  only  one  kind  was 
I,  the  recipe  for  nmking  which  is  now  lost.  It  appears  to 
been  composed  of  one  of  the  principal  alkalies,  either 
or  soda.  The  vases  of  Nola  and  Vulci  are  remarkable 
the  beauty  and  brilliancy  of  their  glaze. 
;  According  to  d'HancarviUe  the  vases  were  baked  in  a  naked 
bmace  (a  cuisson  niie).  Eepresentations  of  ancient  furnaces  occur 
on  painted  vases.  The  furnaces  were  of  simple  construction,  in 
^pe  like  tall  ovens,  fed  by  fires  from  beneath,  into  which  the 
vases  were  placed  with  a  long  shovel  resembling  the  bakers*  peel. 

The  colours  being  laid  on  in  a  different  manner  in  the  earlier 
ind  later  vases  has  caused  them  to  be  distinguished  into  two 
general  classes.  In  the  earlier  the  ground  is  yellow  or  red,  and 
the  figuies  are  traced  on  it  in  black,  so  as  to  form  kinds  of 
sflhouettes.  These  are  called  the  black  or  archaic  vases ;  they  are 
generally  in  an  ancient  style ;  their  subjects  belong  to  the  most 
ancient  mythological  traditions,  and  their  inscriptions  to  the  most 
ancient  forms  of  the  Greek  alphabet,  written  from  right  to  left, 
or  in  boustrophedon.  The  drapery,  the  accessories,  the  harness 
of  the  horses,  and  the  wheels  of  the  chariots,  are  touched  with 
vhite.  At  a  later  period,  the  whole  vase  was  painted  black, 
»ith  the  exception  of  the  figures,  which  were  then  of  the  colour 
of  the  clay  of  the  vase;  the  contours  of  the  figures,  the  hair, 
drapery,  &c.,  being  previously  traced  in  black.  There  are  then 
two  general  classes  of  Greek  vases,  distinguished  by  the  figures, 
which  are  black  or  yellow.  They  are  in  general  remarkable  for 
the  beauty  and  elegance  of  their  forms.  There  is  a  great  variety 
in  their  sizes;  some  being  several  feet  high,  and  broad  in  propor- 
tbn;  others  being  not  higher  than  an  inch.  The  subject  is  on 
one  side  of  the  vase ;  sometimes  it  occupies  the  entire  circum- 
ference, but  more  generally  it  is  on  one  side  alone  (called  in  Italy 
the  iHzr^e  nohih),  and  then  there  is  on  the  reverse  some  insignifi- 
cant subject,  generally  two  or  three  old  men  leaning  on  a  stick, 
instructing  a  young  man,  or  presenting  him  with  some  instrument 
or  utensil ;  a  bacchanalian  scene  is  sometimes  represented  on 
the  reverse.  Some  vases  have  been  found  with  two  subjects  on 
the  sides  of  the  vase.  On  some  of  the  finest  vases,  the  sub> 
jeet  goes  round  the  entire  circumference  of  the  vase.  On  the 
foot,  neck,  and  other  parts  are  the  usual  Greek  ornaments,  the 
Vitmvian  scroll,  the  Meander,  Palmetto,  the  honeysuckle.  A 
gurland  sometimes  adorns  the  neck,  or,  in  its  stead,  a  woman's 
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head  issuing  from  a  flower.    These  ornaments  are  in  gei 

treated  with  the  greatest  taste  and   elegance.     Besides 

obvions  difference  in  the  style  of  the  vases,  there  is  a  remarkal 

difference  in  the  execution  of  the  paintings.    They  are  not 

of  the  highest  merits  but  the  boldness  of  the  outlines  is  genei 

remarkable  on  them.    They  could  be  executed  only  with 

greatest  rapidity^  the  clay  absorbing  the  colours  yery  qxii< 

so  that  if  a  line  was  interrupted^  the  joining  would  be 

ceptible.    Some  thought  that  the  figures  were  executed  by 

means  of  patterns  cut  out,  which  being  laid  on  the  vase^  pi 

served  on  the  black  ground  the  principal  masses  in  yello^ 

which  were  .finished  afterwards  with  a  brush.    But  this  opiiii< 

of  Sir  William  Hamilton  has  been  abandoned  by  himself, 

ticularly  since  the  traces  of  a  point  have  been  recognised^  'wi\ 

which  the  artist  had  at  first  sketched  on  the  soft  clay 

principal  outlines,  which  he  finished  afterwards  with  a  b] 

dipped  in  the  black  pigment,  without,  however,  strictly  foUoi 

ing  the  lines  traced  by  the  point.    The  traces  of  the  point 

rarely  observed;  all  depended  on  the  skiU  and  talent  of 

artists.    They  must  have  been  very  numerous,  as  these  yi 

are  found  In  such  numbers,  and  the  greater  number  may 

considered  as  models  for  the  excellence  of  their  design  and 

taste  of  their  composition.    Not  unfrequently,  the  artists 

whom  the  designs  have  been  painted,  have  placed  their  ni 

on  them ;  the  principal  names  known  are  those  of  Clitias,  Doi 

who  painted  the  celebrated  Frangois  vase,  Asteas,  and  Epiciei 

Clitias  is  the  most  ancient ;  his  designs  evince  the  infancy 

art,  those  of  the  other  artists  display  greater  progress  in 

art;  the  name  can  be  recognised  from   the   word  ErPA'i'] 

painted,  which  follows  it  immediately.    Some  vases  have 

potter's  name  inscribed  on  them,  accompanied  by  the  expressk 

EnOIHSEN,  MEDOIHSEN,  as  MEIAIA2  EDOIHSEN,  EK2£] 

MEIIOIH2EN.      One    of    the   earliest  makers   was    Talei< 
Nearly  fifty  names  of  potters  have  been  found,  but  they 
occur  on  choice  specimens  of  art.    On  many  vases  the  name 
the  artist  appears  along  with  that  of  the  potter,  which  muc 
enhances  the  value  of  the  vase.    On  the  celebrated  Fran^ 
vase  appear  the  name  of  the  artist  Clitias,  and  the  name  of  thi 
potter  Ergotimos.    Some  potters,  such  as  Amasis  and  Euphronii 
painted  as  well  as  made  vases.    Other  inscriptions  are  sometime 
found  on  vases  which  enhance  their  value  greatly.    They 
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l^eially  the  names  of  gods,  heroes  and  other  mythological 
Ipearsonages,  which  are  represented  in  the  paintings.  These  in- 
|Kriptions  are  of  great  interest  for  two  reasons:  in  the  first 
|iace,  &om  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  order  according  to 
lliiich  they  are  traced,  the  greater  or  lesser  antiquity  of  the  vase 
Ian  be  recognised,  these  inscriptions  necessarily  following  all 
&e  changes  of  the  Greek  alphabet ;  care  must  be  taken  to  ex- 
imiQe  whether  the  inscription  goes  from  nght  to  leffc,  whether 
Ifiie  long  vowels  H  Q,  the  double  letters  *  S  are  replaced  by  the 
iilent  vowels,  or  single  letters ;  these  are  in  general  signs  of 
lelative  antiquity  which  prove  that  of  the  vase  itself;  sec<H)dly, 
jlecanse  the  names  invariably  explain  the  subject  of  the  paintings 
^and  even  indicate  by  a  name  hitherto  unknown,  either  some 
^personage  who  sometimes  bore  another  name,  or  a  person  whose 
^1  name  was  unknown,  in  fine,  some  mythic  beings  of  whom 
ancient  writers  give  us  no  information.  The  information 
ideriyed  from  vases  is  of  great  importance  for  the  study  of  Greek 
;lnythology  viewed  in  its  different  epochs,  and  for  the  interpreta- 
jtion  and  understanding  of  ancient  tra^c  or  lyric  poets.  Moral 
€r  historical  inscriptions,  in  prose  and  in  verse,  have  also  been 
tnmd  on  vases.  The  letters  of  these  inscriptions  are  ^oapital  or 
enrsive;  they  are  very  delicately  traced,  and  often  require  a 
great  deal  of  attention  to  perceive.  They  are  traced  in  black 
»  white  with  a  brush,  sometimes  they  are  incised  with  a  very 
^Aarp  point.  The  word  KAAOS  is  very  frequently  found  on 
vases  which  bear  inscriptions,  almost  always  accompanied  by  a 
poper  name.*  It  seems  to  be  nothing  more  than  an  epithet 
intended  to  express  the  personal  beauty  of  the  individual  named 
<m  the  vase,  as  on  a  vase  in  the  Vatican  Museum  we  see  a  paint- 
ing representing  Priam,  Hector,  and  Andromache,  with  their 
IBunes  over  each ;  over  Hector  is  the  inscription  "Ektwp  koKos, 
"The  noble  Hector."  In  the  form  KakoKoyaBbs,  it  signified 
Iteive  and  beautiful,  the  very  acme  of  praise  given  to  a  person. 
pn.  some  which  had  been  gifts  ta  some  "  beautiful  youths,"  we 
ftid  the  inscription  HOHAIS  KAAOS, "  the  handsome  boy,"  and 
abo  the  form  ONETOPIAES  KAA02, "  the  handsome  Onetorides," 
*rP0lB0S  KAA02, "  the  handsome  Stroibos."  One  youth  is  called 

*  Some  suppose  that  the  painter  wrote  it  at  first  on  executing  the  vase, 
ttd  that  afterwards  the  name  of  the  person  who  was  to  possess  it  was 
idded  to  it,  fot  many  vases  are  found  on  which  no  name  follows  this  Greek 
*OTd,  which  means  "beautifuL" 
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HinoKPlTOS  KAAI2T02,"  the  most  handsome  HippocritTiB,'* 
names  of  females,  whether  brides,  beauties,  or  hetairsB,  axe  foi 
accompanied  with  the  expression  KAAE,  as  OINANBE  KAAE, 
lovely  (Enanthe,"  POAON  KAAE,  "  the  fair  Rodon."*    On  othc 
salutatory  expressions  are  sometimes  found,  such  as  XAIPE 
"  Hail  to  thee ;"  or,  H020N  AEHOTE  EY*PON,  "  Happy 
possible." 

The  subjects  represented  on  painted  vases,  although  of  ii 
finite  variety,  may  be  reduced  to  three  classes,!  which  indue 
them  all: — 1.  Mythological  subjects;  2.  Heroic  subjects; 
Historical  subjects.  The  Mythological  subjects  relate  to 
history  of  all  the  gods,  and  their  adyentures  in  humaii  fc 

*  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  many  of  these  beautiful  works  of  art 
not  meant  for  use,  but  rather  as  keepsakes  or  presents.     The  same  cusl 
of  placing  legends  on  these  vases  has  been  retained  on  the  Majolica  pott< 
of  Italy.    Thus,  on  a  dish  to  be  given  to  a  friend  is  found :  YIVA  VIVA 
ETERNUM,  or  "Pensa  a  Dio,"  or  "Ama  Dio."    The  amatorii,  or  lov< 
presents,  given  at  betrothals  or  at  other  times,  form  a  very  numerous  cl 
in  Majolica.     On  a  plate  we  find  inscribed,  ''  Mai'iana  beila  sopra  I*  all 
belle  " ;  but  the  more  frequent  legends  are  such  as  '*  Elena  bella,"  <<  Sili 
bella,"  and  the  like. 

t  Millingen  divides  them  into  the  following  seven  classes,  according 
their  subjects : — 

1.  Those  subjects  which  refer  to  the  Divinities,  their  wars  with 
giants,  their  amours,  the  sacrifices  which  are  offered  to  them. 

2.  Those  relative  to  the  Heroic  Times.    This  class,  the  most  nnmeroi 
as  well  as  the  most  interesting,  embraces  all  the  mythological  period, 
the  arrival  of  Cadmus  to  the  return  of  Ulysses  to  Ithaca;  it  includes 
Heracleid,  the  Theseid,  the  two  wars  of  Thebes,  that  of  the  Amazons, 
expedition  of  the  Argonauts,  and  the  war  of  Troy. 

3.  The  Dionysiac  subjects:  Bacchus — ^The  Satyrs,  the  Sileni, 
Nymphs,  and  his  other  attendants.  Dionysiac  festivals  and  processioi 
with  the  dances  and  amusements  which  accompany  them.  As  th< 
festivals  were  the  most  celebrated  and  the  most  popular,  the  ancients  wi 
naturally  anxious  to  multiply  representations  of  them. 

4.  Subjects  of  Civil  Life,  such  as  marriages,  amorous  scenes,  repasi 
sacrifices,  hunts,  military  dances,  warriors  setting  out  for  the  -war, 
returning  victorious  to  their  country.     This  class  is  of  the  greatest  use 
giving  information  with  regai'd  to  the  manners^  customs,  and  dresses  of 
ancients. 

5.  Those  which  represent  Funeral  Ceremonies.    On  these  we  see  di 
picted  the  representations  of  tombs,  around  which  the  relations  and  friend 
of  the  deceased  bring  offerings  and  libations;    among  the  offerings 
sometimes  observe  objects  symbolical  of  initiation  into  the    mysteri< 
This  class,  a  very  numerous  one,  seems  to  have  been  particularly  destini 
to  be  placed  in  the  tombs. 

6.  Subjects  relating  to  the  Gymnasia;   ephebi  occupied  in   diffei 
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Lftre  reprodnced  on  them  in  a  thousand  shapes.    It  requires  a 

[deep  and  intimate  knowledge  of  Greek  mythology,  in  order  to 

^ecplain  the  different  subjects.    One  of  the  oldest  and  most 

|.popular  subjects  in  Greece  was  the  Gigantomachia,  which  is 

^und  represented  as  a  whole  upon  many  vases,  while  others 

contain  individual   incidents  from  it.     Among  the  Olympic 

deities  represented,  Zeus  takes  a  prominent  part.    The  father 

of  the  gods,  the  great  thunderer,  seldom  appears  alone,  but  is 

chiefly  seen  in  scenes  from  the  Heracleid  and  the  Trojan  war. 

On  the  black  vases,  and  on  those  of  the  finest  style  with  red 

I  figures,  his  amorous  adventures  are  also  frequently  depicted. 

I  The  goddess  Hera  rarely  appears.    Athene,  the  great  female 

deity  of  the  Ionic  race,  plays  an  important  part  in  many  scenes. 

As  Pallas  Athene  she  frequently  appears;  generally  on  foot, 

but  sometimes  in  her  quadriga.    Poseidon,  the  sea  god,  appears 

as  a  subordinate  in  many  scenes,  and  as  a  protagonist  in  others. 

Apollo,   Artemis,   Hephsestos,  Ares,  Aphrodite,  and  Hermes, 

frequently  apx)ear  in  various  scenes  in  the  vases.    The  greater 

part  of  the  paintings  of  the  vases  are  relative  to  Dionysus,  his 

festivals  and  mysteries.    On  them  we  see  depicted  his  birth, 

childhood,  education,  all  his  exploits,  his  banquets,  and  his 

games;  his  habitual  companions,  his  religious  ceremonies,  the 

lampadephori  brandishing  the  long  torches,  the  dendrophori 

raising  branches  of  trees,  adorned  with  garlands  and  tablets; 

Ithe  initiated  preparing  for  the  mysteries ;  lastly,  the  ceremonies 

peculiar  to   those  great  institutions,  and   the  circumstances 

relative  to  their  dogmas  and  their  aim.    The  inferior  deities 

also  appear  on  the  vases :  Eros,  Hades  or  Pluto,  Helios,  the 

Gharites,  or  Graces,  the  Muses,  Aurora,  Selene,  Nike.    The  deities 

of  Hades  are  occasionally  painted,  as  the  MoirsB  or  Fates,  the 

Ennnyes  or  Furies,  Charon  and  the  Shades,  and  the  Gorgons. 

The  Herokal  subjects,  which  are  far  more  numerous  than  the 


•xerciBes,  who  are  conversing  with  one  another,  or  with  the  gymnast. 
As  vases  were  frequently  given  as  prizes  to  the  conquerors  in  the  games, 
it  has  been  supposed  that  those  on  which  similar  subjects  are  represented 
were  destined  for  tliat  purpose. 

7.  Subjects  which  have  reference  to  the  Mysteries,  and  which  represent 
ceremonies  preparatory  to  the  initiations.  Similar  subjects  are  only  to  be 
met  with  on  vases  of  the  penod  of  the  decline  of  art,  and  which  are  found 
in  that  part  of  Italy  formerly  occupied  by  the  Lucani,  Bruttii,  and  the 
Sanmites,  where  Greek  ideas  and  customs  were  corrupted  by  the  mixture 
of  those  of  these  barbarous  nations. 
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mythological,  represent  the  deeds  of  the  heroes  of  ancient  Gceeee: 
Hercules,  Thesens,  Cadmus,  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  Actseon, 
Danaus,  Medea,  the  Centaurs,  the  Amazons,  &c.  The  Heradeid, 
which  occurs  on  vases  of  all  ages,  offers  an  extensive  series  <rf 
the  exploits  of  Heracles,  but  the  adventures  of  Theseus,  especially 
the  death  of  the  Minotaur,  are  portrayed  at  all  epochs  of  the  art 
They  seem  the  constant  theme  of  the  artist.  The  Argonautic 
expedition  forms  the  subject  of  scenes  on  vases  of  a  late  age  and 
style.    Bellerophon  and  the  Dioscuri  are  rarely  introduced. 

The  Eistorical  subjects  begin  with  the  war  of  Troy.    Painters, 
as  well  as  poets,  found  in  this  event  a  vast  field  to  exercise  their 
talents  and  their  imagination.    The  principal  actors  in   this 
memorable  drama  appear  on  the  vases.    The  principal  scenes  of 
the  Trojan  war  are  depicted ;  but  we  must  remark,  that  i^e 
historical  subjects  do  not  extend  to  a  later  period  than  that 
of  the  Heraclidffi.    Among  the  incidents  represented  are  the 
opening  scenes  of  the  Hiad,  the  quarrel  of  Agamemnon   and 
Achilles,  Briseis  led  away  by  the  heralds,  Paris  and  Helen,  the 
death  of  Patroclus,  the  grief  of  Achilles,  the  arming  of  Achilles, 
the  death  of  Hector,  Priam  entreating  for  the  corpse  of  Hector, 
the  terrible  scene  of  the  last  night  of  Troy.    Many  subjects 
from  the  Odyssey  also  occur.    Incidents  from  the  Greek  drama 
are  of  common  occurrence,  such  as  the  death  of  Agamemnon, 
Orestes   and   Pylades   meeting   Electra,   the   death    of    Gly- 
temnestra,  the  Furies  pursuing  Orestes.    We  may  consider,  as 
belonging  to  the  class  of  historical  vases,  those  with  paintings 
relative   to  public  and  private  customs;    those  representing 
games,  repasts,  scenic  representations  of  combats  of  animals, 
hunting  and  funereal  subjects.     Millingen  remarks  that  the 
subjects  of  the  paintings  vary  according  to  the  period  and  the 
places  in  which  they  have  been  executed ;  on  the  most  ancient 
vases  Dionysiac  scenes  are  frequently  seen.    As,  originally,  the 
greater  number  were  destined  to   contain  wine,  they  were 
adorned  with  analogous  subjects.    Those  of  the  beautiful  X)eriod 
of  the  art,  especially  of  the  manufacture  of  Nola,  a  town  in 
which  Greek  institutions  were  observed  with  extreme  care,  pre- 
sent the  ancient  traditions  of  mythological  episodes  in  all  their 
purity.    Those  of  a  later  period  represent  subjects  taken  from 
the  tragic  writers.    Lastly,  on  those  of  the  decline  we  see  de- 
picted the  new  ceremonies  and  superstitions  which  were  mingled 
with  the  ancient  and  simple  religion  of  the  Greek.    Painted 
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Tases  are,  therefore,  of  the  greatest  interest  for  the  study  of  the 
manners  and  customs  of  ancient  Greece,  and  of  those  which  the 
Bomans  adopted  from  her  in  imitation.  The  generally  accepted 
'vie'w  -with  regard  to  the  various  mythological,  heroical  and 
other  subjects  on  these  vases  is  that  they  were  the  original  pro- 
ductions of  the  vase  painter,  but  copies  may  occasionally  have 
been  produced.  There  are  instances  of  many  being  undoubtedly 
invented  by  the  vase  painter,  and  these  are  detected  by  the 
corrections  of  the  master's  hand,  and  by  the  composition  with 
its  accompanying  ornaments  being  adjusted  to  the  character  of 
the  vase.  Such  works  are  supposed  to  be  the  production  of  the 
vase  painters,  Boris,  Epictetos,  and  Polygnotos. 

We  must  introduce  an  important  remark  here,  relative  to  the 
variety  of  mythological,  heroical,  and  even  historical  subjects. 
These  subjects,  especially  the  first  and  second,  seem  to  form  a 
mythology  and  heroic  history  distinct  from  those  of  the  Greek 
poets  and  prose  writers.    We  find  on  the  vases  persons  not 
mentioned  in  ancient  writers ;  entire  scenes,  also,  which  cannot 
be  explained  by  any  written  tradition,  or  which  are  represented 
with  circumstances  which  history  has  not  handed  down  to  us. 
We  must  further  remark,  that  the  mjrthology  of  the  poets  is 
not  always  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  prose  writers;  and 
among  the  poets  themselves,  that  of  the  lyric  writers  is  fre- 
quently different  from  that  of  the  tragic  poets.     Traditions 
must  have  changed ;  and,  perhaps,  at  the  period  of  the  great 
writers  of  Greece,  there  was  established,  amidst  this  confusion, 
a  kind  of  eclecticism,  which  left  the  poet,  the  mythograph,  &c.,  the 
liberty  of  choosing  among  those  traditions  whatever  suited  best 
the  aim  and  nature  of  the  poem,  or  whatever  appeared  most 
likely.    Fainted  vases,  especially  the  most  ancient,  which  are 
anterior  to  these  writers,  give  us  information  which  we  do  not 
receive  from  ancient  writers ;  this  gives  to  their  study  a  great 
degree  of  importance  and  interest :  further,  they  represent,  in 
the  most  authentic  manner,  the  genuine  history  of  art  among 
the  Greeks  from  its  origin  until  it  reached  perfection. 

The  ornaments  which  reheve  and  embellish,  and  so  to  speak, 
frame  the  painted  scenes  on  these  vases,  form  a  conspicuous 
class.  They  are  artistically  disposed  upon  them,  according  to 
certain  rules  of  great  symmetry  and  taste.  These  ornaments, 
indeed,  exhibit  great  monotony  and  are  repetitions  of  one  type ; 
but  they  are  distinguished  by  an  airy  lightness  and  an  extreme 
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simplicity  which  haimonise  exquisitely  with  the  human  fonns 
with  which  they  are  associated.  They  are  well  adapted  to  the 
shape  and  colour  of  the  vases,  and  afford  great  relief  to  the 
subject  depicted.  One  special  character  of  Greek  pottery  is,  that 
from  its  origin  it  adopted  a  oonyentional  style  of  ornament  fioai 
which  it  neyer  departed ;  no  natural  object,  be  it  plant,  bird,  or 
animal,  is  rendered  in  its  real  form,  or  in  its  intimate  detaik. 
It  is  on  the  earliest  yases  that  ornament  is  most  employed ;  as 
the  art  develops  itself,  it  is  gradually  lessened,  till  at  the  beat 
period  it  almost  disappears.  But  on  the  later  efforts  of  the 
potters  it  again  rises  like  a  noxious  weed,  diminishing  the 
interest  of,  and  ultimately  superseding  the  subjects. 

We  shall  now  briefly  advert  to  the  principal  ornaments  in  detail 
Of  these,  the  mseander  takes  the  most  prominent  position.  It 
differs  considerably  on  the  various  vases  on  which  it  is  fonnd. 
On  the  early  ones  it  predominates  in  the  simplest  form.  On 
others  it  occurs  in  a  more  complex  variety,  occupying  the  most 
prominent  places  of  the  vases,  as  the  neck,  body,  handles.  On 
vases  of  a  more  advanced  style  of  art,  it  appears  in  a  more 
complete  and  connected  form  intermingled  with  flowers. 

The  zigzag  or  herring-bone  is  of  common  occurrence  on  vases 
of  the  oldest  style,  disposed  in  horizontal  or  vertical  bands.  It 
is  perhaps  the  oldest  and  the  most  universal  pattern  known. 
Egg-and-tongue  ornaments  are  employed  on  vases  of  all  periods. 
The  helix  is  extensively  employed  as  a  frieze  or  scroll  on  many 
vases,  both  of  the  earlier  and  later  styles.  When  it  appears  alone 
it  resembles  the  leaf  of  an  aquatic  plant  with  seven  petals;  but, 
in  combination,  it  follows  the  scroll  like  the  leaf  of  a  creeping 
plant,  the  points  of  which  are  either  in  one  direction,  or  half  of 
them  one  way  and  half  the  other,  or  alternately  upright  and 
pendent.  Its  development  may  be  traced  from  a  mere  bud, 
until  it  assumes  a  more  floral  and  picturesque  shape.  A  very 
common  ornament  of  the  necks  of  amphor^B  and  other  vases,  is 
a  wreath  of  interlaced  flowers  and  buds.  Ivy  leaves  in  bands, 
or  as  wreaths  frequently  occur.  Crosses  also  of  various  shapes 
constantly  appear  as  ornamental  devices. 

As  to  the  uses  of  these  vases,  there  have  been  a  variety  of 
opinions ;  but  a  careful  examination  of  a  great  number  of  vases 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  many  were,  doubtless,  articles  of 
household  furniture,  for  use  and  adornment,  such  as  the  larger 
vases,  destined,  by  their  size,  weight,  and  form,  to  remain  in  the 
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same  place,  while  others,  of  different  sizes  and  shapes,  were  made 
to  hold  wine  and  other  liquids,  unguents,  and  perfumes.    It  is 
evident  that  they  were  more  for  ornament  than  use,  and  that 
they  were  considered  as  objects  of  art,  for  the  paintings  seem  to 
have  been  executed  by  the  best  artists  of  the  period.    They  were 
chiefly  employed  for  entertainments,  and  the  banquets  of  the 
wealthy.    They  are  seen  in  use  in  scenes  painted  on  the  vases 
themselves.  Many,  especially  those  of  the  later  style,  were  solely 
tised  for  decorative  purposes,  as  is  evident  from  the  fact  of  one 
side  only  being  executed  with  care,  whilst  the  other  has  been 
neglected,  both  in  the  drawing  and  in  the  subject.    Those  with 
Panathenaic  subjects  were  probably  given  full  of  oil,  as  prizes 
at  the  national  games.    These  were  called  Athla.    Certain  vases 
bearing  the  inscription,  "  From  Athens,"  or  "  Prize  from  Athens," 
seem  to  have  been  given  to  the  victors  in  the  pentathlon,  or 
courses  of  athletic  exercises  in  the  Panatheneea.    Others  may 
have  been  given  at  the  palsestric  festivals,  or  as  nuptial  presents, 
or  as  pledges  of  love  and  friendship ;  and  these  are  marked  by 
some  appropriate  inscription.    We  find  that  they  were  also  used 
in  the  ceremonies  of  the  Mysteries,  for  we  see  their  forms  re- 
presented on  the  vases  themselves :  Bacchus  frequently  holds  a 
cantharus.  Satyrs  carry  a  diota.    A  few  seem  to  have  been  ex- 
pressly for  sepulchral  purposes.    Some  have  supposed  that  these 
vases  were  intended  to  hold  the  ashes  of  the  dead ;  but  this 
could  not  have  been  their  use,  for  they  are  only  found  in  tombs 
in  which  the  bodies  have  been  buried  without  being  burnt. 
The  piety  of  the  relations  adorned  the  tomb  of  the  deceased  with 
those  vases,  together  with  his  armour  and  jewellery,  which  they 
had  prized  most  in  life,  which  were  associated  with  their  habits, 
or  recalled  circumstances  the  memory  of  which  they  cherished.* 

*  That  it  was  the  custom  in  ancient  times  to  place  in  tombs  the  vases 
that  were  dear  to  the  deceased,  we  find  from  the  following  passage  of 
Vitruvins : — "  Virgo  civis  Corinthia  jam  matura  nuptiis,  implicita  morbo 
decessit :  post  sepulturam  ejus,  qy^bus  ea  viva  poouiis  delectabatur^  nutriz 
ooUecta  et  composita  in  calatho  pertulit  ad  monumentum  et  in  summo 
ooUocayit;  et  uti  ea  permanerent  diutius  sub  divo,  tegula  texit.** — 
ViTBUVius,  lib.  iv.,  cap.  1.  The  same  custom,  and  the  same  feelings  which 
lead  to  that  custom,  we  find  in  the  funeral  rites  of  an  Indian  tribe,  as  thus 
beautifully  embodied  in  a  poetic  dirge  by  Schiller : 

'*  Here  bring  the  last  gifts !  and  with  these 
The  last  lament  be  said — 
Let  all  that  pleased,  and  yet  may  please, 
Be  buried  with  the  dead." — Sir  E.  B.  Lytton. 

[1° 
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The  origin  of  the  custom  of  placing  objects  belonging  to  the 
deceased  with  him  in  his  tomb  would  seem  to  be  the  supersti* 
tioos  objection  of  the  relatives  of  the  deceased  to  use  anything 
belonging  to,  or  connected  with  the  memory  of,  the  dead.  These 
objects  were  consequently  placed  with  the  deceased  in  his  tomb. 
This  superstitious  objection,  preyalent  among  all  nnciYilised 
nations,  has  given  rise  to  this  custom,  which  is  found  to  be 
adopted  by  all  the  early  and  primitiye  races  of  the  world.  This 
custom  has  handed  them  down  to  our  times.  It  is  supposed  td 
have  ceased  when  Boman  sovereignty  was  established  throughout 
Italy  and  Sicily.  The  Bomans,  burning  their  dead,  and  never 
adopting  the  custom  of  burying  vases  in  tombs,  by  thcdr  in- 
fluence must  have  brought  them  into  disuse,  and,  consequently, 
their  manufacture  ceased. 

With  regard  to  the  ^e  of  these  vases,  Dr.  Birch  writes,  "It 
is  impossible  to  determine  the  age  of  the  oldest  glazed  vases 
without  inscriptions.  Some  seem  to  be  coeval  with  the  dawn  of 
Hellenic  civilisation,  perhaps  nine  or  ten  centuries  before  Christ 
Glazed  vases  of  a  very  fine  kind  were  probably  manufactured 
between  Olympiad  LXXXIV  =  b.o.  444,  and  Olympiad  XCIV 
=  B.C.  404.  Those  made  when  painting  and  art  had  attained 
their  climax  fall  between  Olympiads  XCIV-OXX  or  b.o.  400- 
800.  The  decadence  of  the  art  seems  to  have  taken  place  about 
the  CXX  Olympiad  after  the  conquest  of  Asia  by  Alexander  the 
Great  had  introduced  vases  of  the  precious  metals  and  gems 
into  Greece ;  and  earthenware  vases  probably  fell  into  disuse 
about  the  first  century  before  Christ,  having  become  entirely 
superseded  by  works  in  metal.  In  the  time  of  Augustus  they 
were  rarities."  While,  however,  M.  Gerhard  assigns  the  above 
dates  to  the  art  of  making  vases,  Millingen  is  of  opinion  that 


In  a  passage  of  an  ancient  author,  quoted  by  Athenseus,  lib.  xi.,  c.  1,  we 
find  a  similar  custom  mentioned : — N^icvs  x^V^^^'^'P^'^^^^  ^'^  r(vos  evp^lris 
arifid^os  irpofdriKfv  avroTs  dd\€iav  ?ia7Ta  von^pia  re  ar€<pavov5  t*  ixX 
Kpdffiv  iOriKfv.  "  The  corpses  being  stretched  on  the  ground,  and  placed  on 
a  thick  bed  of  leaves,  one  placed  near  them  a  rich  feast,  drinking  cups,  and 
placed  a  chaplet  on  their  heads."  In  the  early  periods  of  Chinese  history  a 
similar  custom  seems  to  have  prevailed  of  interring  with  the  dead,  va^s, 
which  reposed  with  them  for  ages.  These  vases  were  conferred  as  marks 
of  honour  by  the  prince,  and  other  illustrious  personages,  for  services  ren- 
dered to  the  state. —  Vide  Thorns  on  Ancient  Chinese  Vases  of  the  Shang 
Dynasty f  from  1743  to  1496,  B.C. 
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the  period  during  which  it  principally  flourished  may  be  divided 
into  three  principal  epochs : — 

1st.  That  of  the  ancient  style,  b.o.  700-450,  in  which  are 
comprehended  the  first  efforts  of  the  art. 

2iid.  That  of  vases  of  the  fine,  b.o.  450-228,  or  from  the  time 
of  the  Persian  to  the  Second  Punic  war.  The  best  he  supposes 
were  executed  during  the  age  of  Phidias  and  Polygnotus,  the 
latter  of  whom,  according  to  Pliny,  drew  his  female  figures  with 
transparent  garments  and  head-dresses  of  different  colours; 
zepresented  the  mouth  open  and  showing  the  teeth,  and  did 
away  with  the  ancient  conventional  stiffiiess  of  the  attitudes. 

3rd.  That  of  the  vases  manufactured  from  the  Second  Punic 
to  the  Social  war,  in  which  he  includes  those  of  the  latest  style 
found  in  the  Basilicata,  the  Terra  di  Lavoro,  and  the  ancient 
Campania  and  Lucania.  Later  than  this  they  could  not  have 
been  made,  for  in  the  days  of  Augustus,  all  the  towns  of  Magna 
Grsecia,  except  Ehegium,  Naples,  and  Tarentum,  had  relapsed 
into  barbarism. 

Other  writers,  as  Mr.  Kramer,  conjecture  that  the  vases  of 
the  oldest  style  were  made  from  Olympiad  L  =  b.o.  677,  to 
Olympiad  LXXX  =  b.o.  467,  those  of  the  second,  or  "  hard 
style "  of  art,  from  Olympiad  LXXX  =  b.o.  467  to  Olympiad 
XG  =  417 ;  and  those  of  the  fine  style,  from  Olympiad  XC  = 
B.C.  417  to  Olympiad  C  =  b.o.  377.  For  the  last  class  of  vases 
he  names  no  period.  He  thinks  none  of  a  later  date  than  the 
Second  Punic  war. 

The  oldest  express  mention  of  painted  vases  in  Greek  authors 
is  made  by  the  poet  Pindar,  who  flourished  b.o.  528.  He  par- 
ticularly describes  the  painted  Panathenaic  amphorsB,  which 
were  given  as  prizes  in  the  contests  of  the  Panathensean  festival. 
Thus  he  sings  of  ThiaBUS,  the  son  of  Ulias,  the  Argive,  who  had 
twice  obtained  prizes  of  Panathenaic  amphoraB,  in  the  wrestling 
matches  at  Athens:  "Him  twice,  at  distant  intervals,  in  the 
festivals  of  Athens,  have  sweet  voices  lauded.  He  brought  the 
fruits  of  the  olive  in  earth,  burnt  by  fire,  to  the  manly  people  of 
Hera  (Argos)  in  the  variegated  receptacles  of  vases." 

Those  made  use  of  in  the  Athenian  graves  are  unequivocally 
alluded  to  by  Aristophanes.  AthensBus,  Strabo,  and  Suetonius 
mention  painted  vases.  The  later  scholiast  of  Theocritus  also 
mentions  the  fictile  vases,  painted  all  over  with  various  colours. 

Suetonius  tells  us  that  the  colonies  established  at  Capua  by 
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Julius  GiBsar  destroyed^  when  btdldiiig  country  honses^  liie 
most  ancient  tombs,  especially  as  they  found  in  them  ancieni 
Tases  (aliquantnm  yasculomm  operis  antiqui  reperiebant).  Ill 
the  opinion  of  Bottiger,  vascula  can  only  be  applied  to  Tases  of 
bronze ;  however,  as  Suetonius  speaks  of  the  tombs  of  Gapna  in 
particular,  and  as  there  are  still  painted  vases  found  there,  and 
that  no  bronze  vases  are  ever  found  in  the  tombs,  it  'is  very 
likely  that  the  phrase  of  Suetonius  can  be  applied  to  the  painted 
vases  which  are  still  found  there  in  such  numbers.  So  famous 
were  the  products  of  the  Corinthian  potters  in  antiqniiy,  that 
the  soldiers  sent  by  Julius  GsBsar  to  the  city,  then  deserted,  to 
form  the  Colonia  Julia  of  Ck)rinth,  instead  of  cultivating  the 
lands,  occupied  themselves  more  profitably  in  the  plunder  of  the 
ancient  sepulchres.  The  Necro-Corinthia,  or  objects  extracted 
thoDce,  Strabo  tells  us,  were  the  admiration  of  the  rich  nobility 
of  Eome,  and  became  the  ornaments  of  their  rooms.  The 
Eomans  must  then  have  known  them ;  and  this  opinion  seems  to 
be  justified  by  the  following  observation.  The  Greeks  of  Italy 
buried  their  dead  without  burning  them ;  for  this  reason,  human 
ashes  have  never  been  found  in  vases  in  Greek  tombs,  the  vases 
were  placed  by  the  side  of  the  corpse  stretched  out  on  the 
groxmd.  However,  some  vases  have  been  discovered  full  of 
ashes  and  half-burnt  bones ;  and,  as  it  was  the  custom  of  the 
Bomans  to  bum  the  dead,  it  has  been  inferred  that  the  vase  at 
first  deposited  empty  in  a  Greek  tomb,  had  been  taken  out  of  it, 
and  that  afterwards  it  was  used  as  a  cinerary  urn  for  a  Boman. 
These  substitutions  were  not  rare  in  ancient  times ;  there  is,  in 
the  museum  of  the  Louvre,  a  vase  in  Oriental  alabaster,  executed 
in  Egypt,  which  bears  the  name  of  Xerxes  in  hieroglyphic  and 
cuneiform  characters,  which  was  at  a  later  period  employed  as  a 
cinerary  urn  for  a  member  of  the  Eoman  family  Claudia,  as  the 
Latin  inscription  shows  engraved  on  the  side  of  the  Tase,  the 
other  side  bearing  the  Egyptian  and  Persian  inscription. 

We  could  not  but  feel  astonished  at  the  perfect  preservation 
of  such  fragile  objects,  did  we  not  know  that  they  were  found 
in  tombs.  Those  in  which  they  are  found,  are  placed  near  the 
walls,  but  outside  the  town,  at  a  slight  depth,  except  those  of 
Nola,  where  the  eruptions  of  Vesuvius  have  considerably  raised 
the  soil  since  the  period  when  the  tombs  were  made,  so  that 
some  of  the  tombs  of  Nola  are  about  twenty-one  feet  under 
ground.    In  Greece,  the  graves  are  generally  small,  being  de- 
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feigned  for  single  corpses,  which  acconnts  for  the  oomparatiyely 
flmall  size  of  the  vases  discovered  in  that  country.    At  Athens 
the  earlier  graves  are  sunk  deepest  in  the  soil,  and  those  at 
Corinth,  especially  such  as  contain  the  early  (Corinthian  vases, 
are  found  by  boring  to  a  depth  of  several  feet  beneath  the 
Burface.     The  early  tombs  of  Civita  Vecchia,  and  Caere,  or 
Geryetri,in  Italy, are  tunnelled  in  the  earth;  and  those  atVulci, 
and  in  the  Etruscan  territory,  from  which  the  finest  and  largest 
vases  havd  been  extracted,  are  chambers  hewn  in  the  rocks. 
In  southern  Italy,  especially  in  Campania,  the  common  tombs 
are  constructed  of  rude  stones  or  tiles,  and  are  exactly  of  sufSi- 
cient  size  to  contain  a  corpse  and  five  or  six  vases ;  a  small  one 
is  placed  near  the  head,  and  the  others  between  the  legs  of  the 
body,  or  they  are  ranged  on  each  side,  frequently  on  the  left  side 
alone.    The  number  and  beauty  of  the  vases  vary,  probably, 
according  to  the  rank  and  fortune  of  the  owner  of  the  tomb. 
The  tombs  of  the  first  class  are  larger,  and  have  been  built  with 
large  cut  stones,  and  rarely  connected  with  cement;  the  walLs 
inside  are  coated  with  stucco,  and  adorned  with  paintings ;  these 
tombs  resemble  a  small  chamber ;  the  corpse  is  laid  out  in  the 
middle,  the  vases  are  placed  round  it,  frequently  some  others  are 
hnng  up  to  the  walls  on  nails  of  bronze.'^    The  number  of  vases 
is  always  greater  in  these  tombs ;  they  are  also  of  a  more  elegant 
form.    Several  other  articles  are  sometimes  found  in  the  tombs, 
sach  as  gold  and  silver  fibulae,  swords,  spears,  armour,  and 
several  ornaments.  The  objects  buried  with  the  corpse  generally 
bespeak  the  tastes  and  occupation  of  the  deceased.    Warriors 
are  found  with  their  armour,  women  with  ornaments  for  the 
toilet,  priests  with  their  sacerdotal  ornaments,  as  in  the  tomb 
at  Cervetri.    When  the  vases  are  taken  out  of  the  excavations, 
they  are  covered  with  a  coating  of  whitish  earth,  something 
like  tartar,  and  of  a  calcareous  nature;  it  disappears  on  the 
application  of  aqua  fortis.    This  operation  baght  to  be  done 
with  great  caution ;  for  though  the  aquafortis  does  not  injure 
the  black  varnish,  it  might  destroy  some  of  the  other  colours. 
Some  of  these  vases  are  as  well  preserved  as  if  they  had  just 
^ned  from  the  hands  of  the  potter ;  others  have  been  greatly 
injured  by  the  earthy  salts  with  which  they  have  come  in  con- 
tact; many  are  found  broken, — these  have  been  put  together  and 
^^cstored  with  great  skill.    But  this  work  of  restoration,  especially 

*  See  page  139. 
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if  the  artist  adds  any  details  which  are  not  visible  on  the  original,  I 
might  alter  or  metamorphose  a  subject,  and  the  archseologisfe  | 
onght  to  set  little  value  on  these  modem  additions,  in  the  study* 
of  a  painted  vase. 

The  oldest  establishments  of  potteries  appear  to  have  beea 
Samos,  Corinth,  ^gina.    From  the  oldest  times,  the  island  of  ' 
8amofl  was  renowned  for  its  fictile  ware.  Corinth  had  established 
at  an  early  period  an  active  trade  in  her  pottery  with  the  Gredt 
colonies  all  over  the  Mediterranean;  the  products  of  Corinthian 
potters  have  been  found  in  Italy  and  Sicily.     The  vases  of 
Corinth  are  generally  in  the  old  style  called  Doric,  with  blad: 
figures  on  cream-coloured  grounds.     Some  of  these  may  have 
proceeded  from  the  hands  of  the  celebrated  Eucheir,  who  left 
Corinth  with  Demaratus,  and  took  up  his  abode  at  Tarqninii. 
The  most  celebrated  production  of  the  Corinthian  x)otterie8  is 
the  Dodwell  vase.    ^!gina  produced  vases  in  the  early  styla 
Ergotimos,  the  maker  of  the  Fran9ois  vase,  was  probably  a 
native  of  this  island.    The  island  of  Melos  has  also  yielded  vases 
of  different  ages  and  styles.    The  potteries  of  Asia  Minor  were 
probably  also  of  very  aiicient  date,  as  fragments  of  vases  of  a 
very  early  style  have  been  found  on  Mount  Sipylus,  at  Smyrna, 
at  Halicamassus,  and  lately  by  Dr.  Schliemann  at  nium.     It 
was  not  until  a  later  period  that  the  Athenian  pottery  attained 
any  great  eminence  or  became  universaUy  sought  after.     The 
existence  of  twoEeramikoi,  or  pottery  districts  at  Athens,  shows 
the  great  commercial  importance  of  the  manufacture.    Athenian 
vases  were  carried  by  the  Fhcenicians,  as  objects  of  trafiic^  to 
the  remotest  parts  of  the  then  known  world.    In  the  Periplns  of 
Scylax  the  Phoenicians  are  mentioned  as  exchanging  the  pottery 
of  Athens  for  the  ivory  of  Africa.    Fanathenaio  vases  have  been 
found  in  the  Cyrenaica,  evidently  imported  from  Athens.     By 
the  Athenians   potters   were   called   Prometheans,  from   the 
Titan  Prometheus,  who  made  man  out  of  clay,  and  who  was 
the  founder  of  the  fictile  art.    The  pottery  of  Athens  was  the 
most  highly  renowned  of  the  ancient  fabrics,  and  was  exported 
in  very  early  days.    Its  cups  were  celebrated.    Many  of  the 
Athenian  vases  are  of  the  later  period  of  the  art.    Cerameus, 
the  son  of  Bacchus  and  Ariadne,  was  the  protector  of  the  potters : 
hence  the  district  in  Athens  assigned  to  the  potters  was  called 
Ceramicus.    The  invention  of  the  potter's  art  has  been  ascribed 
to  the  Athenian  Coroebus. 
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The  first  mannfactories  of  these  yases  in  Italy  are  supposed 
to  bave  been  established  not  far  from  the  sea-coast,  as  at  Caere, 
Tarqtiinii,  Vulci,  Locri,  Tarentnm,  Cmna,  PsBstum,  Snrrentiim. 
The  Yases  of  more  ancient  style,  with  black  figures,  are  more 
frequently  found  at  these  places.  At  a  later  period  manufactories 
were  established  more  in  the  interior  of  the  country,  on  plains 
and  on  hills,  as  at  St.  Agata  de'  Goti,  in  La  Puglia,  in  Basilicata, 
and  near  Naples.     Among  judges,  the  vases  most  to  be  pre- 
ferred are  those  which  are  of  the  manufacture  of  Locri  in 
Calabria,  of  Agrigentum  in  Sicily ;  those  of  Cuma,  of  Capua, 
and  of  Nola  in  Campania ;  and  those  of  Yulci  and  Canino  in  the 
Boman  states.    The  distinguishing  characteristics  of  the  manu- 
factures of  Nola  are  the  elegance  of  the  shapes,  and  the  extreme 
beauty  of  the  glaze,  which  is  often  of  an  intense  black  colour. 
Those  from  Vulci  are  some  of  the  noblest  specimens  of  the  art. 
All  styles  and  epochs  have  been  found  there.    In  those  places, 
where  manufactories  were  established  at  a  later  period,  many 
excellent  vases  with  beautiful  compositions  have  been  frequently 
found,  but  not  in  that  simple  and  elegant  style  which  was 
peculiar  to  the  Greeks.    St.  Agata  de'  Goti  was  renowned  for 
its  vases,  being  among  some  of  the  first  discovered.    At  one 
time  its  name  was  given  to  all  vases  of  later  style  and  fabric. 
The  vases  of  the  Basilicata  comprise  a  large  portion  of  those  of 
the  later  style  of  art,  and  exhibit  the  local  peculiarities  of  a 
native  fabric.     Many  of  the  vases  of  la  Puglia  are  the  most 
beautiful  of  the  later  style  of  art.    Those  of  Canosa  and  Euvo 
rank  as  some  of  the  very  finest  of  the  florid  style  of  the  decad- 
ence of  the  art.    Li  Sicily,  the  cities  of  the  southern  coast  have 
produced  the  greatest  number  of  vases,  Agrigentum  (Girgenti) 
abounding  in  the  treasures  of  Ceramic  art. 

Several  imitations  have  been  made  of  ancient  vases,  either 
through  a  love  of  art  or  for  the  purpose  of  deceit.  The  first  may 
be  considered  praiseworthy,  as  it  has  contributed  considerably 
to  bring  to  perfection  modern  pottery;  the  second  as  highly 
censurable,  for  even  experienced  connoisseurs  have  been  de- 
ceived. Pietro  Fondi,  who  had  established  his  manufactories 
at  Venice  and  at  Corfu,  was  remarkable  for  his  success  in  this 
kind  of  deceit  The  family  Vasari,  at  Arezzo,  manufactured 
vases  of  this  kind ;  there  are  several  of  them  in  the  Gallery  at 
Florence.  Of  this  kind  of  deception  there  are  several  kinds. 
Sometimes  the  vase  is  ancient,  but  the  painting  is  modem ;  f re- 
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qnently  details  and  inscriptioiis  are  added  to  the  ancient  paint- 
ing; but  the  difference  of  the  style  of  drawing,  the  multiplici^ 
of  details,  the  nails  indicated  on  the  hands  and  feet,  betray  Uie 
fraud,  as  well  as  the  coarseness  of  the  earth  (which  noakes  the 
vases  heayier),  and  the  metallic  lustre  of  the  Tarnish.    The  test^ 
which  the  colours  of  the  false  vases  are  made  to  undergo  is  sUm 
decisive.    If  colours  mixed  with  water  or  alcohol  have  been  era* 
ployed,  it  is  sufficient  to  pass  a  little  water  or  spirits  of  wine 
over  them  to  make  them  disappear ;  the  ancient  colours,  having ; 
been  baked  with  the  vases,  resist  this  test.    In  modem  ismeB,  < 
imitations  have  been  made  by  the  celebrated  Wedgwood,  I6» 
markable  alike  for  their  elegance  and  taste. 

Several  collections  have  been  formed  of  these  vases.  The 
British  Museum  contains  the  finest  collections,  purchased  by 
government  from  Sir  William  Hamilton  and  others.  The  Museun 
at  Naples,  and  the  Gregorian  Museum  in  the  Vatican,  also  con- 
tain many  beautiful  specimens  from  Magna  GrsBcia  and  Etmria. 
The  British  Museum  has  about  2,600  vases  of  all  kinds.  The 
Museum  at  Naples  contains  about  2,100,  and  the  Gregorian 
Museum  at  Bome  about  1,000.  Several  amateurs  have  also 
formed  collections  in  England,  France,  and  Italy.  We  may 
mention  those  of  Boger,  Hope,  Sir  Harry  Englefield,  in  England ; 
those  of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  the  Gomte  Pourtalds,  in  France; 
and  that  of  the  Marquis  Oampana,  in  Bome.  The  total  number 
of  vases  in  public  and  private  collections  probably  amounts  to 
15,000  of  all  kinds.  Some  of  these  collections  have  been  pub- 
lished, such  as  the  first  collection  of  Sir  William  Hamilton, 
explained  by  d'Hancarville ;  the  second  by  Tischbein.  Several 
works  have  also  been  published,  giving  detailed  accounts  of 
painted  vases  in  general.    We  shall  only  give  the  principal : — 

Fasseri,  '  PictursB  Etruscorum  in  Vasculis,'  Bome,  1767,  3 
vols.  fol. ;  '  Collection  of  Engravings  from  Ancient  Yases,  in  the 
possession  of  Sir  William  Hamilton,'  by  Tischbein,  Naples, 
1798-1803,  4  vols. ;  C.  Bottiger,  '  Griechische  Vasengemalde,' 
Weimar,  1797, 1800;  '  Feintures  de  Vases  Antiques,'  A.  Millin, 
publie  par  Dubois  Maisonneuve,  Fans,  1808,  2  vols.  foL; 
Millingen,  'Feintures  de  Yases  Grecques,'  Bome,  1813,  foL; 
Fanofka,  'Baccolta  di  Vasi  Scelti,'  Bome,  1826;  Dubois 
Maisonneuve,  'Introduction  h  ratude  de  Yases  Antiques,* 
Faris,  1817,  fol.;  Gerhard,  'Berlins  Antike  Bildwerke;' 
Kramer's  work,  '  Ueber  den  Styl  und  die  Herkunft  der  ve^ 
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tnalilien  Griech./  Berlin,  1827>  8yo.  ;  and  Mr.  Birch  s  Tftlaable 
irofrk  on '  Ancient  Pottery.' 

Epochs  of  Painted  Vases. 

We  shall  now  give  descriptions  of  these  painted  vases  according 
to  their  several  styles  or  epochs^  as  given  by  Dr.  Birch :  illustra- 
feions  of  which  we  give. 

As  in  every  development  of  art  there  is  a  cycle  of  rise,  pro- 
gress, cnlmination,  decline  and  decay,  we  must  find  the  same 
in  that  of  painted  vases,  and  thus  we  meet  the  stages  of  their 
development  in  the  epochs  which  have  been  termed  the  Early, 
the  Archaic,  the  Severe,  the  Beautiful,  the  Florid,  and  the  final  one 
of  Decadence.  This  development  was  qf  a  gradual  nature,  and 
the  transitional  stages  were  almost  imperceptible,  though  easily 
seen  now  when  the  products  of  centuries  of  art  are  before  us. 

The  Earliest  or  Primitive. — The  prevailing  features  in  this 
period  are  those  which  are  characteristic  of  the  simplicity  of 
early  art  The  first  attempts  at  ornamentation  were  plain  bands 
or  zones  round  the  axis  of  the  vase.  These  bands  or  friezes 
were  subsequently  enriched  and  diversified  by  the  introduction 
of  the  forms  of  flowers,  animals,  and  insects  rudely  drawn.*  A 
carious  resemblance  has  bean  remarked  in  these  early  vases 
to  those  of  Peru,  which  shows  how  similar  in  its  infancy  all 
attempts  at  art  are  in  countries  widely  apart. 

In  the  old  sepulchres,  under  the  Acropolis  at  Athens,  at 
Delphi,  and  in  the  island  6f  Rhodes,  Milo  (the  ancient  Melos), 
and  Santorino  (the  ancieAt  Thera),  a  kind  of  pottery  has  been 
diacovered,  which  has  every  appearance  of  being  the  earliest 
painted  ware  manufactured  by  the  Greeks.  It  is  composed  of 
a  fine  light  red  paste,  covered  with  a  thin  siliceous  glaze,  and 
having  ornaments  painted  on  it  in  red,  brown,  or  dark,  black 
lines,  which  have  also  been  burnt  into  the  body  of  the  vase. 
Pottery  of  this  style  has  been  found  by  Dr.  Schliemann,  in  the 

*  A  frequent  ornament  on  the  vases  of  this  period,  and  also  on  those  of 

the  early  Archaic,  i»the  Greek  Archaic  cross  ^.     This  device  is  derived 

from  the  form  the  pnnch-mark  assumes  on  the  early  coins  of  Chalcedon, 
Cyzicns,  Dr.  Schliemann  connects  this  archaic  Greek  cross  with  the 
Buddhist  symbol,  the  Swastika,  and  hastily  concludes  it  was  a  religious  ^ 

^ryan  symbol.     The  Buddhist  Swastika  cannot  date  earlier  than  the  fifth  \ 

ttuiury  b.c.,  as  Buddhism  first  appeared  in  that  century,  whereas  the 
ttchaic  cross  is  found  on  Greek  pottery  of  the  seventh  century  b.c. 
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lowest  strata  in  his  ezcaTatioDS  at  Iliam.  No  hnuum  Bgam 
are  depicted  <m  any  of  these  vases,  bat  auimaJ  fonns  ue  Ibiil 
in  the  mdest  and  most  primitive  style  of  art,  distingtUBbedlll 
the  extreme  stitfoess  of  their  attitude,  the  length  of  their  piqi» 
tions,  and  the  absence  of  all  anatomical  detail ;  these  animalii^ 
the  horse,  the  goat,  swine,  stoiks,  wateifovl,  and  dolphins.  TlM| 
are  either  disposed  in  compartments,  like  metopes,  bnt  Mft' 
rated  bjdigtyphs,  01 'else  in  continnons  btmds  or  frizes,  ndl 
being  sereral  times  repeated.  The  collection  of  the  Biiti^l 
Mnsenm  is  perhaps  the  richest  in  vases  of  this  dasB.  From  tlM 
absence  of  all  human  Sgnree  and  of  all  inscriptions,  and  the  itt 
style  of  the  fignree,  it  is  probable  none  can  be  more  rec^t  thfl 
the  BCTenth  century  b.0.  It  has  been  sappoeed  that  they  are  (^ 
Fhcenician  origin,  but  none  of  the  emblems  found  upon  Utf 
are  peculiarly  Asiatio.    They  are  PrimitiTe  Ionic  Gre^ 

The  EarJy  or  Egyptian. — This  style  has  been  designated  kj 
Tarions  names,  as  I^yptian,  Fhcenician,  Corinthian,  Doric  i 
better  term  would  be  Early  Archaic  Greek. 

The  ground  is  of  a  pale  yellow,  on  which  the  figures  « 
painted  in  black  or  brown.    These  consist  chiefly  of  animia 
such  as  Uons,  rams,  stags,  swans,  cocks,  sphinxes  and  otM 
chinueras,  arranged  in  several  bands  around  the  vaae,  while  'i^ 
field  of  the  scene  is  literally  strewed  with  flowers  with  inu|{ 
petals,  and  other  objects.    Borden  A 
zigzag,  Vandykes,  cheqoen  and  aniM 
mente  ran  round  tfaem.  Themnsdeeal 
other  details  are  scratched  in.   Huna 
figures  are  rarely  met  with.    Cerlip 
shapes  prevail  in  this  style:  ooeofUi^ 
most  remarkable  is  the  aryfaallos;  «^ 
also  find  the  alabastron.   Anumg  oUi 
forma  are  the  oipe,  the  pyxis,  the  i 
phora,   the  ascoe,   and    the  scyphi 
several  vases  of  this  style  have  been   found  it  Corinth, 
tombs  a  considerable  depth  below  the  soil;   others  at  He) 
Athens,  and  Corcyra.      The  most  celebiated  of  this  style 
vase  IB  that  called  the  Dodwell  vase,  which  was  discovered 
a  sepulchre  in  the  vicinity  of  Corintt.    It  is  a  kind  of  pp 
or  box.    Bound  the  body  are  two  friezes  of  aniroaU  with  t 
field  scene  with  flowers.    On  the  cover  is  a  representation  of  t 
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nmtiiig  of  a  boar.  The  Bepnlcbree  of  the  older  citieB  of  Italy 
m\e  prodaced  many  vosea  of  this  style.  The  NecropoliB  of 
Tulci,  and  that  of  Cervetri  or  Ciere  have  produced  the  laigeet 
[nuttity.  In  consequence  of  the  Tasee  of  this  style  fonnd  in 
'iaij  exhibiting  animals  not  nativeB  of  that  conntty,  and  as  the 
lay  of  which  Qkj  ore  made  has  been  in  vain  Bonght  for  in  Italy, 
isme  have  been  led  to  infer  that  the  vaeee  of  this  style  foond  in 
Etaly  have  been  impelled  from  Greece.  The  pTevailing  opinion 
B  that  the;  are  the  produce  of  Corinthian  and  other  Doric 
^otteriea  The  date  generally  assigned  to  this  class  of  vaaea  is 
between  660  and  520  b.o. 

Are?iaie  Greek. — In  this  style  the  potter  has  adopted  nnmerons 
i^niee  for  his  subjects  in  place  of  the  animal  forms  before  em- 
ployed, and  rendered  the  latter  subsidiary  to  the  main  design. 
He  still  continued  to  arrange  the  suliject  in  zones  or  friezes. 
Tbe  figures  are  drawn  in  black  on  ground  of  a  red  tint  of  a 
pule  salmon  colour.  The  design  is  stiff,  hard,  and  severe.  The 
forms  are  tall  and  thin,  the  muscles  ai^ular,  the  beards  and 
iMses  \oag  and  pointed,  the  expression  of  the  facee  grotesque, 
Ate  attitudes  stiff  and  couT^itional.  The  scenes  represented  are 
liken  from  the  older  mythology;  the  class  of  sabjeots  is,  however, 
mmerons,  for  we  find  some  of  the  Dionysiac  character.  The 
most  remarkable  known  mses  of 
this  claae  are  the  Panaihenaic 
iiiiplioni,  discovered  by  Mr.  Bur- 
igOD  tit  Athens,  and  the  amphora 
■^sMvered  by  M.  Frsn9ois  at 
'Chitui,  now  at  Florence.  The 
nuehptionB  of  both  these  vases 

ve  Attic,  and  the  letters  those 

iliich  were  in  use  till  Olympiad 

LXXX.,  or  B.O.  460.    On  the 

obverHe  of  the  Panathenaic  am- 
'(hora  Pallas  Athene  is  repre- 

Kcted  hurling  her    spear;    in 

ifront  is  an  inscription  written 

in  archaic  Greek  characters,  ftom 

fight  lo  left,  slating  that  the  vase 

i«  one  of  the  prizes  from  Athens.    The  prevalent  shapes  are  the 

t>U  ampborfe  with  cylindrical  handles,  two-handled  vases,  called 
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pelilo!,  ths  jug  or  cenochoe,  the  lecythiM,  and  the  alabasbvB, 
Those  vases  of  the  Arobeio  Greek  st;le  are  regarded  aB  produck, 
of  the  Ionic  statee,  and  to  h&re  been  chiefly  procnred  ban 
Athens,  the  LXX.  Olympiad,  or  about  b.O.  600,  was  the  ag* 
in  which  they  were  ohiefly  mann&ctnred.  The  class  of  vasn 
which  follows  the  last  style,  has  been  termed  hy  Dr.  Birch  the 
old  style.  It  is  only  a  fiirther  improvement  of  the  Archaic 
Greek,  and  is  distinguished  by  the  improved  tone  of  the  blac* 
cotoor  employed ;  the  ground,  figores,  and  acceesories  being  of 
a  uniform  monochrome,  varying  from  a  jet  black  to  a  blackish 
green,  and  rarely  of  a  light  brown  tint  The  forms  are  ratha 
full  and  muscular,  the  noses  long,  the  eyes  oblique  and  in  profile, 
the  pupil  as  if  seen  in  front,  the  extremities  long  and  not  care- 
fully finished,  the  outlines  rigid,  the  attitudes  aplomb,  the  knees 
and  elbows  rectangular,  the  draperies  stiff,  and  describing  pe> 
peudicular,  angular  and  precise  oval  lines.  The  figures  ora 
generally  in  profile,  full  &cea  being  very  rare.  The  miirkiiigi 
of  the  muscles  and  inner  lines  of  the  figures  are  incised  with  great . 

care.    The  eyes  of  the  men  are  engraved,! 

"~  and  of  a  form  inclining  to  oval,  the  pnpilil 

mrcnlar,  as  if  seen  from  the  front,  with  troj 
dots ;  those  of  the  women  are  generally  long  I 
and  oval  shaped,  with  red  pupils,  aha 
circular.  The  &cee  of  the  females  are  whitei 
to  indicate  superior  delicacy  of  complexion. 
The  beard  and  hair  of  very  old  men  are  also 
painted  white.  The  figures  are  depicted' 
upon  an  orange  ground,  generally  of  a  veij 
warm  tone,  being  that  of  the  natural  coloni, 
x'^aE">  °^  ^^^  '''^y  he^htened  by  the  addition  i 

fi~-^  rubrica  or  ruddle.    The  vases  of  this  cl» 

AncHiiG  oREEg        *™  ohiefly  amphone  of  the  various  kindf 
hydriiB,  calpides,  tenochoe,  olpse,  cyhces  all 
occur.    The  leeythua  is  common  in  the  graves  of  Greece,  an 
especially  at  Athens.    This  class  of  vases  is  abundant  at  Yold 

•  According  to  the  thporj  adTanced  by  Btudd,  Bimoit  the  whole  of  Ihl 
vases  of  ihie  atyle  were  produced  at  ■  later  period  and  were  i 
poiary  with  the  vases  of  the  Florid  epoch.  They  are,  ic  his  vie  ,  _ 
teeblo  imitalioDs  of  the  early  style  made  to  please  the  Roman  tute  Sat 
archaic  work.  These  Vulci  vases  beloDg,  according  to  Dr.  Birch,  to  vLit 
he  terms  the  affected  old  style. 
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ISie  figures  of  this  Archaic  class  bear  the  same  relation  to  the 
Knlptiires  of  ^gina  that  those  of  the  later  class  of  vases  do  to  the 
Qaarbles  of  the  Parthenon ;  indeed,  these  may  be  called  of  the 
iE^etic  school,  for  they  correspond  in  date  as  well  as  in  style. 

The  Transitional  or  Severe, — The  style  of  this  transitional  stage 
>f  the  art,  termed  by  Dr.  Burch  the  strong  style,  is  essentially 
Hhe  same  with  the  Archaic  style.  The  change  effected  consists 
in  the  artist  changing  the  colour  of  the  figures  to  the  red  or 
orange  of  the  ground  of  the  vases,  and  painting  the  rest  of 
the  vase  black.  By  this  change  he  was  enabled  to  draw  lines 
of  a  tone  or  tint  scarcely  darker  than  the  clay  itself,  but  still 
sufficient  to  express  all  the  finer  anatomical  details,  while 
the  more  important  outlines  still  continued  to  be  marked  with 
a  black  line  finely  drawn.  In  everything  else  the  style  is 
essentially  the  same ;  the  forms  are  precise,  the  eyes  in  profile, 
the  attitudes  rigid,  the  draperies  rectilinear.  Inscriptions 
rarely  occur.  The  shapes  of  the  vases  themselves  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  of  vases  with  black  figures.  There  seems  to 
have  been  an  overlapping  of  the  two  styles,  which  is  generally 
the  case  when  one  style  is  going  out,  and  another  coming  in. 
The  figures  in  the  earliest  vases  of  the  severe  style,  so  closely 
resemble  the  black  figures,  that  it  is  evident  that  the  two  styles 
co-existed.  Some  of  the  vase  painters,  indeed,  as  Fheidippos 
and  Epictetus,  painted  in  both  styles.  The  age  of  these  vases 
is  placed  between  l^e  L.  and  LXXX.  Olympiads,  580  b.o.  and 
460  B.O.  At  a  later  period  of  this  transitional  stage,  the  harsh- 
ness and  violence  of  movement  so  striking  in  the  archaic  vases 
giadnally  disappear  and  make  way  for  a  calm  and  severe 
dignity.  The  artists,  however,  did  not  yet  work  with  perfect 
freedom,  and  the  designs  are  rather  stiff.  The  subjects  repre- 
sented are  the  same  as  those  on  the  vases  of  the  Archaic  style. 
The  forms  of  the  vases  have  something  more  elegant  than  those 
of  the  second  class,  and  present  greater  variations  in  style  and 
size.  They  occur  most  frequently  at  Vulci  in  Etruria,  and 
&t  Nola  in  Campania ;  they  bear  inscriptions  in  characters  of 
a  middle  kind  between  the  archaic  mode  of  writing  and  the 
later  one.  The  period  commonly  assigned  to  works  of  this  clasi^ 
is  from  B.0. 460  to  420. 

The  Beautiful  or  Greek, — This  style,  termed  by  Dr.  Birch  the 
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fine  style,  is  tUo  more  perfect  development  of  the  forma; 
aeverity  and  conventionaJitj  which  diHtii^iiiBhee  the  eorliers 
has  complet«);  diBappeared.    In  this  the  figures  are  stiQ 
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and  the  black  grounds  aie  oooasionally  very  dark  and  lastroi 
The  ornaments  are  in  white,  and  so  are  the  letters.  The  figof 
have  lost  that  hardness  which  at  first  characterised  them ;  fl 
eyes  are  no  longer  represented  obliqae  and  in  pn^e;  tl 
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Ktmmities  are  finiBhed  witli  greater  care,  the  chin  and  nose 
we  more  lotmded,  and  have  lost  the  extreme  elongation  of  the 
iMrlier  schooL  The  limbs  are  fuller  and  thicker,  the  faces  noble, 
die  bail  of  the  head  and  heard  with  greater  breadth  and  mass. 
Ibe  distingniehing  charaoteriBtice  of  this  style  of  vase  are. 


»  of  form,  fineness  of  material,  brilliancy  of  Tarnish, 
beaol;  of  composition,  and  the  more  perfect  proportion  of  the 
figure. '  The  head  is  an  oTal,  thiee-<[uatt«i8  of  which  are  oom- 
pmed  from  the  chin  to  the  ear.  The  disproportionate  shape  of 
the  limbs  disappears,  and  the  countenance  assumes  its  nattual 
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form  and  expression.  The  folds  of  the  drapery  are  freer/ aaAi: 
the  attitudes  have  lost  their  ancient  rigidity.  The  figures  tiw 
generally  large,  and  arranged  in  gronps  of  two  or  three  on  eadi< 
side,  occupying  about  two-thirds  of  the  height  of  the  YBse.  One. 
side  of  the  Tase,  which  appears  to  have  been  intended  to  stand 
against  a  wall,  is  not  finished  with  the  same  care.  Figures  in 
full  face  are  less  uncommon  than  on  the  earlier  yases. 

From  the  composition  of  the  designs  on  this  and  on  the  fonser 
class  of  yases  being  superior  to  the  drawing,  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  they  are  copies  from  works  of  the  first  masters  of 
antiquity. 

.The  predominating  subjects  are  Greek  myths,  or  representa- 
tions of  Greek  manners ;  but  scenes  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Demeter  and  Dionysus  are  of  frequent  occurrence. 

The  principal  shapes  in  this  style  are  the  slender  amphone, 
the  round  hydria  or  calpis,  the  crater,  the  diota,  the  scyphua, 
the  olpe,  the  lecythus,  the  cylix,  the  aryballos,  rhyta  or  drinking 
cups,  and  others  in  the  shape  of  heads. 

Vases  of  this  style  have  been  found  at  Vulci  and  Canine  in 
Etruria>  at  Kola  in  Campania,  in  Sicily,  and  at  Athens. 

The  age  of  these  vases  is  fixed  by  the  appearance  of  the  long 
vowels,  the  changed  form  of  the  aspirate,  and  the  presence  of 
the  double  or  aspirated  letters  introduced  into  the  public  acta 
after  the  arohonship  of  Euclides,  Olympiad  XCrV.  =  B.o.  403. 

Florid. — The  art  which  had  reached  its  culminating  point 
in  the  perfect  or  fine  style  was  quickly  followed  by  that  decline 
which  invariably  treads  on  the  heels  of  perfection.  Like  the 
Isbst  class,  the  Florid  has  red  figures  on  a  black  ground,  but 
differs  widely  in  style.  The  drawing  in  the  earlier  specimens 
of  this  style  is  very  free  and  masterly,  but' with  a  tendency  to 
mannerism  and  theatrical  exaggeration.  In  the  later  spedmens, 
the  forms  are  effeminate  or  clumsy ;  the  drawing  coarse  and 
careless.  The  compositions  present  a  marked  contrast  to  the 
severe  simpb'city  which  characterises  the  finest  period  of  Greek 
ceramography ;  complicated  and  difficult  foreshortenings  are 
sometimes  attempted ;  the  face,  which  in  the  earlier  style  iB 
almost  always  drawn  in  profile,  is  frequ^itly  given  in  &ont  view, 
and  an  attempt  is  made  to  impart  more  expression  to  the 
features.  The  scene  is  no  longer  rigidly  confined  to  one  plaee, 
as  in  the  earlier  period ;  there  is  often  a  rude  attempt  to  indi- 
cate a  landscape  background^  but  without  any  application  of 
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Aerial  perspectiTe.  l?he  compositioiis  are  often  crowded,  aod 
iq>rawl  over  the  eurfaee  of  the  Tase,  iuetead  of  being  carefully 
adapted  to  ita  shape,  as  in  the  earlier  etjle;  and  in  many 
e  we  meet  with  designs  more  suitable  for  mural  or  easel- 


I«:taiee,  than  for  decoration  of  the  convex  or  concave  snifaces 
of  the  vases. 

An  interesting  example  of  this  period  is  the  vase  in  the  Sritisb 
MuBenm  bearing  the  signature  of  the  potter  Meidias.  On  it  are 
npruentedthreedistinctsiilijects:  1.  TheabdnotionofEriphyls 
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and  Eton  b;  Castor  and  Follni ;  !!.  Hercnlea  in  the  Oardm  ef 
the  HMperidea ;  3.  A  scene  from  the  Aigcmaatic  expeditkHL 

The  TBBea  of  this  period  are  otiea  of  enoimons  size  and 
exaggerated  proportions.    Ther  do  not  seem  to  have  beem  i» 


tended  (or  domeBtto  use,  but  rather  for  the  decoration  of  tbe 
houses  of  the  rich.  In  the  Mnaeiim  at  Naples  are  five  great 
TaBes  from  Cunue  and  Canosa;  they  all  display  a  black  gronnd; 
the  figure*  are  red,  white  being  sparingly  used  here  and  there 
for  details.  The  drawing  is  of  a  high  order,  and  the  compoeition 
of  the  gronpa  worthy  of  the  -best  period.    The  subject  of  tin 
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toi^est  Taee,  whick  is  four  feet  eight  inohes  in  height,  is  the 
Battle  of  the  Amazons;  above  the  pmaiding  deities  are  repre- 
Bent«d  in  conndl.  The  lower  and  upper  portions  of  this  vase 
are  occnpied  with  decorations,  simple  and  el^ant.  Another 
Taee,  ibur  feet  two  inches  in  height,  is  occupied  with  Homeric 
eabjects,  and  is  remarkable  for  its  fine  drawing. 

One  of  the  di^tingaiehing  marks  of  this  style,  which  cannot 
be  denied  to  haye  great  merit,  is  the  use  of  the  arahesqne  oma- 
mente  on  the  necks  of  the  vases,  consisting  of  heads  of  females, 
often  with  tressee,  or  jouthfui  heads  rising  from  a  flower,  and 
having  on  each  side  architecture  and  arabesque  foliage. 

The  multitude  of  figures  introduced,  the  complexity  of  the 
competition,  the  inferiority  and  carelessness  of  the  design,  the 
flourish  and  laviehment  of  decoration,  in  a  word,  the  absence 
of  that  ehftsteness  and  purity  which  gave  the  Perfect  Style  it« 
chief  charm,  indicate  these  vases  to  belong,  if  not  always,  to  the 
period  of  Decadence,  at  least  to  the  verge  of  it 

A  large  proportion  of  the  designs  relates  to  Dionysiac  subjects 
to  Aphrodite  and  Eros,  or  to 
sepulchral  rites.  It  is  probable 
that  some  of  these  subjects 
relate  to  the  Dionysiac  orEIen 
mnian  mysteries. 

Polychrome  vases  are  also  I 
frequently  found,  which  be-  < 
bog  to  this  epoch.  The  whole  | 
of  the  body  of  the  vase 
coated  with  a  thin  layer  of 
lime  (loucoma  tectorinm) 
brought  to  a  remarkably  fine 
surface;  over  this  has  been 
laid  a  thin  siliceous  glaze.  On 
the  earliest  of  these  vases  the  figures  are  drawn  in  pntline 
in  a  fine  glazed  black  and  steuua-brown  colour.  At  a  later 
lime  the  figures  are  drawn  in  black  or  vermilion.  The 
draperies  were  coloured  blue,  purple,  vermilion  or  green.  The 
acroteria  of  tombs  were  coloured-blue  and  green.  In  the  treat- 
ment of  the  hair,  the  full  faces,  the  style,  the  attitude,  they 
are  Uke  the  other  vases  of  this  period. 

These  vases  are  principally  sepulchral  lecythi,  which  were 
placed  in  the  tomb  or  on  the  breast  of  the  dead.  The  subject 
is  always  funereal,  generally  that  incident  in  the  Orostiad, 
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which  aufbldB  the  dramas  of  .Xechjltis,  Sophocles  and  Ihuipidea, 
or  OhiTBotheimB  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemaon.  Dr.  Birch  giTw 
a  beautJAil  example  of  a  polychrome  vase,  an  Athenian  lecythns, 
lepiesenting  Electra  at  the  tomb  of  Agamemnon- 
Polychrome  lases  of  other  shapes  also  occur,  A  hydjia,  from 
Gnathia  had  for  its  subject  a  seated  man  with  red  ampechonimn 
and  green  tonic,  bidding  &reneU  to  a  female  with  a  yellow 
chiton  and  rose-coloared  shawl.  One  of  the  finest  specimens  of 
polychrome  ceramography  with  gilding  is  ail  amphora  is  the 
British  Musenm,  which  represents  Thetis  surprised  by  Peleos. 
The  garment  of  Thetis  is  painted  sea-green.  The  principal 
shapes  which  occur  in  the  Florid  epoch  are  large  amphorte, 
craters,  and  hydrira.  Vases  of  this  epoch  are  rarely  found  in 
Etruria,  bat  are  abnndant  in 
the  Greek  colonies  of  Italy. 
The  most  striking  examples  of 
this  style  hare  been  fotmd  in 
Apulia,  at  BuYO  and  at  Athens. 
The  fourth  century  b.o.  is  the 
date  generally  assigned  to 
vases  of  this  class. 

The  Decadence. —  We  now 
come  lb  the  last  st^e  of  the 
cycle  of  development  of  the 
ceramic  art  in  Greece,  the 
epoch  of  Decadence.  At  this 
period  a  still  greater  deteriora- 
tion in  the  sorts  of  design  took 
place,  while  more  capricious 
forms  were  invented. 

The  transition  from  the  Florid 
style  to  that  of  the  Decadence 
was  rapid.  This  style  is  re- 
markable, not  only  for  its  in- 
feriority of  design,  but  also 
for  the  coarseness  of  the  clay.  The  red  colour  is  paler,  the 
glaze  of  a  dull  leaden  colour.  The  drawing  is  careless  in  the 
extreme,  and  the  size  of  the  heads  and  figures  disproportioned 
to  the  size  of  the  vases,  exhibiting  altogether  on  att«r  want 
of  taste.  The  ornaments  are  multiplied  and  large  in  proportion 
to  the  subjects.    The  proportion  of  the  male  figures  is  short 
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The  costnme  is  most  florid,  consisting  of  richly  embroidered 
tunics  with  borders.  The  figures  are  no  longer  few  and  detached, 
but  grouped  in  masses.  White  opaque  colour  is  freely  intro- 
duced for  the  flesh  of  the  females  and  children,  and  even  males, 
as  well  as  into  the  attire,  and,  as  the  art  decays,  almost  entirely 
supersedes  the  previous  red  colour.  The  subjects  exhibit  a 
change  in  taste  and  feeling :  the  greater  proportion  ia  derived 
from  the  thiasos  of  Dionysus,  together  with  subjects  from  the 
Tragedies,  and  from  the  Middle  and  Low  CJomedy ;  while  at  a 
later  period  of  the  decadence  the  choice  of  subjects  became 
restricted  to  allegorical  representations  suggested  by  the  philo- 
sophical  writers,  and  by  the  decay  of  religions  feeling.  Some 
of  the  latest  in  style  are  certain  craters,  found  at  Orbitello 
and  Volterra,  on  which  the  figures  are  drawn  in  the  coarsest 
manner,  with  outlines  of  the  most  exaggerated  proportions  and 
childish  design,  everything  bespeaking  an  art  at  its  last  stage 
of  development  and  at  its  lowest  ebb.  The  vases  of  this  epoch 
differ  in  shape  from  the  previous  class.  The  crater  is  of 
common  occurrence.  The  Basilicatan  amphora  is  quite  a  modi- 
fication of  the  old  form.  The  oenochoe  also  completely  changes 
its  character,  the  body  being  either  egg-shaped  on  a  foot,  or 
else  squab.  The  lecythus  has  a  semi-oval  body,  and  the  cylix 
is  replaced  by  the  supposed  lepaste  or  dish. 

These  vases  are  rarely  found  in  Greece  and  Northern  Italy, 
but  abound  in  the  sepulchres  of  Southern  Italy  and  Sicily. 
From  their  common  occurrence  in  the  Terra  di  Lavoro  and  the 
Basilicata,  and  at  St.  Agata  de'  Goti,  they  are  commonly  known 
by  the  designation  of  vases  of  the  style  of  the  Basilicata. 

The  vases  of  this  style  come  down  to  nearly  B.C.  200, 

Shapes  of  Painted  Vases. 

We  first  give  Mr.  Dennis'  arrangement,  after  the  nomenclature 
of  Gerhard,  of  these  vases  in  classes,  according  to  the  purposes 
they  served.  We  then  give  a  list  of  their  several  shapes,  with 
the  names  by  which  they  are  known  in  England,  and  also  with 
the  names  they  are  given  in  Italian  Museums.  Two  plates  from 
the  atlas  to  the  French  edition  of  Mtiller's  "  Ancient  Art,"  pi.  19, 
are  given  to  illustrate  the  various  shapes. 

Glass  I. — Vases  for  holding  wine,  oil  or  water—amphora 
pelice,  stamnos. 
Of  all  shapes  of  ancient  vases,  the  amphora  is  the  best  known. 
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It  oonsiBtg  of  an  oval  body  with  a  cylindrical  neck  and  two 
handles,  from  which  it  derives  its  name,  yiz.,  from  dfi<t>l  <t>€pm  ^  i^^ 
carry  aboni"    There  are  different  kinds  of  amphone^  and  namoifl 
faaye  been  given  to  each  variety  of  shape. 

L  The  Egyptian  amphora  (1),  the  body  of  which  is  long  and 
rather  elegant,  the  handles  small,  and  the  foot  tapering. 

IL  The  Fanathenaic  amphora  (3)  resembles  the  former  m  i 
shape,  except  that  the  mouth  is  smaller  and  narrower,  and  thft^ 
general  form  thinner.  It  is  so  called  from  its  generally  bearing*' 
the  figure  of  Pallas  Athene,  and  being  given  as  a  prize  at  thd^ 
Panathenaia. 

ni.  The  Tyrrhenian  (2)  differs  only  in  its  general  proporti<Hiri 
from  the  two  preceding  kinds,  the  body  being  thicker  and  the 
mouth  wider. 

IV.  The  Bacchic  (4)  is  the  most  prevalent  iype  at  the  best 
period  of  the  vases  with  black  figures.    The  neck  of  these  vases, 
is  larger  and  taller  in  proportion  to  the  body  than  the  preceding, 
and  the  handles  are  not  cylindrical  but  ribbed,  having  been  pro- 
duced from  a  mould.    They  are  from  five  to  twenty  inches  high. 

V.  The  Nolan  (5,  6),  is  remarkable  for  its  slender  form  and 
the  elegance  of  its  shape,  while  the  exquisite  black  varnish  and  '■ 
high  finish  render  it  the  admiration  of  all  lovers  of  ancient  ari 
The  whole  vase,  except  the  subject  painted  on  it,  is  black,  and 
has  generally  but  few  figures  at  each  side.  It  is  often  provided 
with  a  convex  cover.    It  is  found  at  Nola. 

VI.  The  Apulian  (7),  so  called  from  its  being  found  only  in 
Apulia,  has  a  thick  and  overlapping  mouth  like  an  inverted 
cone.  The  neck  is  not  cylindrical,  but  slopes  upon  the  shoulders, 
and  the  body  is  more  egg-shaped. 

There  are  also  other  shapes  which  belong  to  a  later  sts^ 
of  the  ceramic  art,  which  may  be  seen  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
such  as  those  with  handles  with  circular  ornaments  (8),  with 
volutes  (9),  with  faces  (10),  They  reach  to  a  great  size,  and  are 
decorated  with  numerous  figures.  By  Dr.  Birch  they  are 
termed  craters. 

The  Pelice  (14)  was  a  later  kind  of  amphora,  with  a  swelling 
vase,  two  rather  large  handles  and  red  figures,  principally  of  the 
later  style. 

The  Stamnos  (15)  was  a  vase  to  hold  wme  or  oil.  It  is  a 
broad,  short-necked  jar,  with  two  small  ear-shaped  handles,  and 
is  found  chiefly  in  connection  with  the  fine  style. 
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The  name  Apulian  stamnos  (18)  has  been  applied  to  a  vase  with 
donble  upright  handles  and  a  cover.  They  belong  to  the  later 
style,  with  red  figures,  and  are  only  fonnd  in  southern  Italy. 

Glass  II. — Vases  for  carrying  water :  hydria,  calpis. 

Hydrift  (12)  is  a  generic  term  applied  to  water  jars  whose 
chamcteristic  is  that  they  have  three  handles,  two  at  the  shoulders 
and  one  at  the  neck,  but  when  used  specifically  is  given  to  those 
vases  with  a  squareness  about  the  shoulders,  while  the  calpis  (13) 
is  a  more  elegant  variety,  with  the  shoulders  rounded  off.  The 
hydria  is  generally  in  connection  with  the  earlier  styles,  with 
black  figures,  the  caJpis  with  the  later,  with  red  figures  on  a 
black  ground.    These  water-jars  were  used  by  females  alone. 

Class  in. — ^Yases  for  mixing  wine  and  water — crater,  celebe, 
oxybaphon. 

The  crater  (16)  was  a  mixing-jar,  and  is  characterised  by  its 
wide  mouth,  for  the  convenience  of  dipping  the  cups  or  ladles, 
and  by  two  small,  almost  vertical,  handles.  It  is  chiefly  found 
in  South  Italy,  and  always  decorated  with  red  figures.  The 
oxyhaphon  (17)  is  a  bell-shaped  vase.  It  always  occurs  with  red 
figures,  and  is  common  in  Magna  Grsecia.  The  celehe  (19)  is 
a  term  applied  to  the  crater  with  columnar  handles.  Vases  of 
this  sort  are  found  at  the  earliest  period,  having  the  subjects 
disposed  in  friezes  round  the  body. 

Class  IV. — ^Vases  for  pouring  wine — oenochoe,  olpe,  prochous. 

(Enoch oe,  or  "  wine-pourer  "  (37),  is  a  name  given  to  jugs  of  a 
variety  of  shapes.  The  olpe  (33)  was  a  kind  of  oenochoe,  or 
wine  jug,  with  an  even  rim  or  lip.  The  ^rocAows  (38,  39,  42)  is 
a  smaller  variety  of  the  oenochoe,  with  an  oval  body  and  fall 
neck.  In  some,  as  in  42,  the  body  is  a  female  head.  Another 
variety  of  this  is  the  epichysis  (40),  so  called  from  its  spout. 

Class  V. — ^Vases  for  drinking-cups  and  goblets — cantharus, 
cyathus,  carchesion,  holcion,  scyphus,  cylix,  lepaste,  phiale, 
oeras,  rhyton. 

The  cantharus  (24,  30)  is  a  two-handled  cup,  and  was  par- 
ticularly sacred  to  Bacchus.  The  cyathus  (25, 26)  is  a  cup  with 
a  single  handle.  It  was  used  for  taking  the  unmixed  wine  out 
of  the  craters,  Carchesion  (23)  was  a  kind  of  Cantharus,  with 
large  ear-shaped  handles.  The  holcion  (28)  was  a  bowl  with  a 
long  stem,  and  without  handles.    The  scyphus  (29,  32)  was  a 
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cup  with  horizontal  handles.  The  cylix  (22)  was  a  flat, 
and  extremely  wide  cup,  with  two  side  handles  and  a  tsdl 
They  are  of  a  variety  of  shapes.  Those  of  the  earliest  peonod 
distinguished  hy  their  deeper  howl  and  taller  stem^  those 
mented  with  paintings  of  the  strong  and  fine  style  have 
shallow  bowl,  recurved  handles,  and  rather  low  stem.  They 
painted  on  the  exterior  and  interior ;  their  shape  is  one  of  flit 
most  elegant  of  those  handed  down  from  antiquity.  The  Upatk. 
(20)  was  a  q/lix  of  a  late  date.  It  had  a  much  shorter  fboi^ 
The  term  lekam  (21)  was  applied  to  a  kind  of  cylix,  with  • 
deeper  bowl  and  a  cover.  The  phiale  was  a  shallow,  circnlff 
cup  without  any  stand.  It  rarely  has  handles,  and  was  chieflf 
used  for  hbations.  The  cems  (43)  was  originally  the  horn  m 
some  animal  adapted  as  a  drinking-cup.  The  peculiarity  of  the 
rhyton  (41)  was  that  it  could  not  be  set  down  without  drinkiog 
the  contents.  It  generally  terminated  in  the  head  of  an  animal 
In  some  examples  it  was  pierced  at  the  extremity  so  as  to  let  a 
jet  of  liquid  flow  out  On  the  neck  of  the  cup  are  sometimei 
subjects  of  a  satiric  or  comic  nature,  in  red  upon  a  black 
ground.    They  belong  to  the  late  style  of  art 

Class  VI. — ^Vases  for  ointments  or  perfumes — ^lecythns,  ahK 
bastron,  ascos,  bombylios,  aryballos,  cotyliscos. 

The  lecythm  (35,  36)  was  cf  a  tall  cylindrical  shape,  with  ^ 
long,  narrow  neck.  It  was  chiefly  used  for  holding  oiL  It  com* 
mences  with  the  old  period  of  vases  with  black  figures,  anf 
terminates  with  the  best  red  style  and  those  with  white  grounds. 
Lecy  thi  principally  come  from  Greece,  Sicily,  and  Magna  GnedBk 
They  seldom  exceed  a  foot  in  height.  In  the  tombs  at  Athene' 
and  in  the  Greek  sepulchres  of  Sicily  and  Italy,  they  are  found! 
not  only  arranged  round  the  body,  but  also  laid  on  the  breast 
The  (dabastron  (47,  48)  was  used  for  holding  unguents,  oil%' 
and  cosmetics.  Its  name  is  derived  from  the  material  of  which. 
Egyptian  vases  of  this  style  were  made,  namely.  Oriental 
alabaster.  Its  body  is  an  elongated  cone,  its  neck  short,  it! 
mouth  small,  and  lips  flat  and  disc-shaped ;  sometimes  it  has 
a  foot,  and  also  two  little  projections  to  hold  it  without  slipping^, 
or  to  hang  it  up  to  a  wall  with  a  cord.  The  ascos  (44, 45)  is  a 
small  vase  made  in  imitation  of  a  wine-skin.  The  hmibylios  (46^' 
so  called  from  the  buzzing  or  gurgling  sound  which  the  liquid- 
made  in  flowing  from  its  moutL    It  is  of  an  egg-shaped  body^ 
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Italian  Nomenclatuee. 
1  Langella. 
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5,  6     „ 

7         „ 
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8  011a  con  manichi  a  girelle. 

9  OUa  con  manichi  a  volute. 

10  OUa  con  manichi  a  mascheroni. 


short  neck,  with  a  smaU  handle.    The  aryhalhs  (49,  60)  is  a 
with  a  short  neck,  globular  body,  and  smaU  handle.    When 
(50)  IS  without  a  handle  it  is  termed  cymle.    The  cotyliscos 
pdmimutive  cotylos  (34)  was  a  smaU  slender  vase  with  a  single 
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'     Ekgush  Nomenclatuke. 

"■  Amphora,  Egyptian. 

Tyrrhenian. 

Panathenaic. 

Bacchic. 

of  Nola. 

Apulian. 

with    handles,    with 
circular  ornaments. 

with  handles  as  vo- 
lutes. 

with     handles    with 
faces  on  them. 
|il  Thymaterion. 
J2  Hydria. 
EJ  Calpis. 
W  Pelike. 
[5  Stamnos. 
W  Crater. 
i7  Oxybaphon. 
[8  Stamnos  (Apulian). 
» Celebe.  ^ 

P  lepaste. 
5  Lekane. 
te  Cylix. 
K  Carchesion. 
H»  30,  31  CanthaiTis. 
g»  26  Cyathus. 
w  Holmos. 
P8  Holcion. 
%  32  Scyphus. 
»  Olpe. 
K  Cotyliscos, 
w,  36  LecythujB. 
W  (Enocho€. 
w»  39,  42  Prochous. 
W  Epichysis. 
tt  Bhyton. 
M  Ceras. 
■•»45  Ascos. 
tt  Bombylios. 
5J»*8  Alabastron. 
*»,  50  Aryballos. 
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28 
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34 

35, 

37 

38 

40 

41 

43 
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Ingensiere. 

011a  0  vaso  vinario. 

OUa  0  canopo. 

Idria. 

011a. 

Calice. 

Campana. 

OUa  con  manichi  annodati. 

Patera. 

Patera  col  coverchio. 

Patera. 

Tazza  co  manichi  inarcati. 

Tazza  co  manichi  inarcati. 

Scudella. 


32  Bicchiere. 
Urceolo. 

36  Lagrimale. 
Prefericolo. 

Prefericolo  a  becco. 
Kiton. 

Unguentario. 
Balsamario. 
Unguentario. 
Balsamario  con  manico. 
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GLYPTOaEAPHY,  OE  ENGRAVED  STONES. 

rNTKODUCTION. 

Thb  art  of  engraving  on  preciooa  stones  and  gems  is  stjlei 
"  glyptic,"  and  the  description  of  tliose  er^raved  stones  wl " ' 
have  come  down  to  us  from  ancient  times,  glyptography,  fi 
■yXv^fu;,  to  engrave,  and  ypatfnui,  to  describe. 

Among  those  otgects  of  ancient  art  which  havo  naohed  a 
through  the  lapse  of  ^e§,  ei^Taved  stones  may  be  couxidena 
among  the  number  of  the  most  ei^ant  and  refined  by  " 
form,  their  Instre,  and  their  nse,  the  most  precious  from  th^ 
material  and  their  workmanship,  the  most  sought  for  from  & 
facility  with  which  they  can  be  mixed  with  other  ornament^ 
and  set  in  connection  with  the  most  precious  jewels. 

The  most  beautiful  engraved  stones  were  offered  to  the  godi^ 
and  deposited  in  temples.  For  princes,  they  were  aa  an  e 
of  supreme  power  and  the  seal  of  the  state ;  for  private  indi- 
viduals  they  gave  authenticity  to  their  public  and  privatesoti.- 
Alesander,  after  he  had  conquered  Darius,  used  the  signet  rf 
that  king  for  liis  lettors  and  acta  relative  to  Asia.    Angtistat 
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adopted  at  first  a  stone  bearing  a  sphinx^  and  substituted  for  it 
afterwards  a  head  of  Alexander,  and  then  his  own  head ;  his 
snocessors  adopted  this  latter,  but  Galba  changed  it  for  his 
fiunily  signet,  on  which  was  represented  a  dog  on  the  prow 
of  a  vessel.  At  a  later  period  some  of  the  Eoman  emperors 
adopted  the  head  of  Alexander. 

The  use  of  signets  of  this  kind  was  very  general  in  Greece ; 
cities,  corporations,  and  families  had  signets  of  their  own. 
Bings  were  in  general  use  in  Eome ;  and  it  was  by  that  oma- 
ment  that  Cicero  assures  us  that  he  recognised  a  statue  of  Scipio 
Africanus ;  doubtless  because  that  ring  bore  the  signet  of  the 
family  of  the  Scipios.  The  engraved  stones  which  have  come 
down  to  us  from  ancient  times  have  not  changed  their  destina- 
tion: the  same  taste  employs  them  for  the  same  purposes; 
they  are  not  the  less  sought  after  at  the  present  day  than  they 
were  formerly  in  all  parts  of  the  world  by  the  Greeks  and 
Eomans.  The  abettors  of  modern  luxury  have  inherited  the 
passion  of  the  Oyrenian  for  engraved  stones,  and  perhaps  we 
inight  still  find  musicians  who,  following  the  example  of  the 
Ismenias  of  Pliny,  wear  a  valuable  engraved  emerald  which  by 
its  value  evinced  his  high  artistic  merit,  and,  like  that  flute 
player,  are  annoyed  at  not  being  able  to  purchase  it  at  the 
highest  price. 

K  we  consider,  Mr.  King  writes,  the  intrinsic  merits  of  antique 
gems  regarded  in  the  view  of  art,  we  have  in  them  the  emana- 
tions, ever  fresh  and  unfaded,  of  the  feelings  and  the  taste  of 
those  ages  when  the  love  of  the  Beautiful  was  the  all-prevailing 
and  almost  sole  religion,  and  flourished  unfettered  by  tradition, 
prejudice,  and  conventional  rules;  whilst  from  the  universal 
demand,  during  these  same  ages,  for  engraved  gems,  whether 
for  signets  or  for  personal  ornaments,  artists  of  the  highest 
ability  did  not  disdain  the  narrow  field  of  the  pretty  stone  as 
the  arena  for  the  exertion  of  their  powers.  The  unparalleled 
Tigour  and  perfection  of  many  of  these  performances  are  a 
sufficient  proof  that  they  proceeded  directly  from  the  master 
hand,  and  were  not  mere  slavish  copies  by  a  mechanic,  after 
designs  created  by  the  genius  of  another. 

But  considering  here  engraved  stones  in  a  more  important 
and  useful  view,  in  the  interest  of  the  study  of  the  arts  and 
eusboms  of  antiquity,  we  may  truly  say  that  their  importance  in 
that  respect  is  not  surpassed  by  any  other  kind  of  monument. 
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Besides  being  witnesses  to  the  progress  and  development  of 
the  arts,  we  find  on  these  engraved  gems,  the  religion,  the 
history,  the  opinions,  the  cnstoms,  even  the  very  amnsements, 
of  ancient  nations ;  the  portraits  of  their  great  men ;  the  repro- 
ductions, in  much  smaller  proportions,  of  some  of  the  master- 
pieces of  their  architecture,  their  sculpture,  or  of  their  painting, 
which  have  come  down  to  us ;  certain  indications,  with  regard 
to  their  progress  in  the  knowledge  of  nature,  and  a  number  of 
examples  of  their  graceful,  singular,  or  fantastic  compositions 
which  the  taste  or  caprice  of  Greek  artists  multiplied  in  infinite 
numbers.    It  was  by  the  study  of  engraved  stones  that  Baphad 
and  Michael  Angelo  received  ideas  which  purified  their  taste. 
Donatello,  Yasari  tells  us,  took  antique  gems  for  his  guide  in 
the  designing  of  the  bas-reliefs,  which  still  adorn  the  cortile  of 
the  Palazzo  Eicardi,  at  Florence.     Other  celebrated  painters 
have  found  in  them  compositions  which  they  have  not  disdained 
to  imitate,  and  modem  glyptics  still  work  after  the  beautifol 
models  with  which  antiquity  famishes  us,  and  which  they  have 
not  equalled.    We  here  adopt  the  words  of  Dr.  Croly.     '*  The 
importance  of  these  relics  to  learned  investigation,  to  the  artist 
and  the  amateur,  to  the  natural  and  elevating  indulgence  felt  in 
looking  on  the  features  of  the  mighty  dead,  deserves  to  make 
them  a  favourite  study  with  the  accomplished  mind  of  England. 
Gems  illustrate  the  attributes  and  tales  of  mythology,  the 
costumes  of  antiquity,  the   fine  romances  of  the  poets,  the 
characters  of  the  early  languages,  the  great  historic  events,  and 
the  progress  of  the  arts;    the   countenances   of  Virgil   and 
Maecenas,  of  Cicero  and  Alexander,  live  only  on  gems;  the 
Venus  of  Praxiteles,  the  head  of  the  Phidian  Minerva,  the 
Apoxuomenos  of  Polycleitus,  that  triumph  of  ancient  statuary, 
are  to  be  found  only  on  gems ;  the  restorations  of  the  Venus  de' 
Medici  and  the  Laocoon  have  been  made  from  gems ;  they  offer 
an  endless  treasure  of  the  brilliant  thoughts  and  buried  wisdom, 
the  forgotten  skill  and  the  vanished  beauty,  of  a  time  when  the 
mind  and  form  of  man  reached  their  perfection." 

"Gems,"  we  further  quote  Mr.  King, "  are  the  sole  imperishable 
vehicle  of  ancient  genius ;  they  alone  preserve  to  us  the  reflex 
of  the  departed  glories  of  much  of  statuary,  and  of  all  of  painting 
in  the  times  from  which  they  have  descended  to  our  own.  The 
traditionary  fame  of  Theodorus,  Lysippus  and  Eutychides,  of 
Pamphilus,  Parrhasius,  and  Apelles,  is  confirmed  by  no  soryiving 
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imdence  but  what  is  to  be  deduced  from  them.  Indeed,  as  a 
KJaoent  writer  has  tersely  and  happily  expressed  their  claims  to 
jnur  attention :  '  In  the  gems  that  have  been  worn  by  any  civi- 
lised people,  we  possess  an  epitome  of  that  people's  arts,  their 
^religion,  and  their  civilisation,  in  a  form  at  once  the  most 

Krtable,  the  most  indestructible,  and  the  most  genuine.'  Their 
ftterial,  completely  indestructible,  sets  at  defiance  time  and  the 
laetion  of  the  elements,  even  fire  itself  can  do  no  more  than 
discolour  it.  The  stone  whose  beauty  and  art  charmed  the  eyes 
fof  Mithridates,  of  CsBsar,  and  of  Msecenas,  preserves  the  same 
^diarms  unimpaired,  unfading,  for  the  delight  of  the  man  of 
^taste  in  our  day.  The  barbarian,  or  the  new  convert,  who 
^melted  down  the  precious  ring,  bracelet,  or  vase,  for  the  sake  of 
i  the  metal,  threw  away  as  worthless  or  as  idolatrous  the  sard 
!  or  onyx  with  which  it  was  adorned.  The  truly  priceless  work 
^  (rf  art  was  received  by  Earth,  and  securely  sheltered  within  her 
i  protecting  bosom,  until  reviving  ciYilisation  again  enabled  the 
!  world  to  appreciate  its  value." 


TARAS.    Beryl. 

ORIGIN  AND  HISTORY. 

The  period  of  the  invention  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  precious 
stones  is  unknown.  The  art  is  evidently  of  the  highest  antiquity. 
Some  seem  to  consider  that  all  evidence  tends  to  prove  the 
I  Oriental  origin  of  this  art.  Stones  have  been  discovered  with 
I  inscriptions  in  Sanskrit,  the  earliest  language  of  India ;  some 
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attribute  its  invention  to  Assyria,  as  many  engraved  stonfiB  hav# 
been  found  there  in  the  form  of  cylinders ;  but  in  the  practia^-j 
of  this  art,  as  well  as  others,  Egypt  still  maintains  over  aO., 
other  nations  its  high  antiquity,  demonstrated  not  only  b^ 
historical  data,  but  also  by  engraved  stones  which  have  come- 
down to  the  present  time.  The  king  of  Egypt,  who  cbosa 
Joseph  for  his  minister,  gave  him  his  signet  ring  as  a  testisooi^ 
of  his  delegated  authority,  and  Joseph  lived  about  1700  b.€^ 
Engraved  gems  adorned  the  ephod  and  pectoral  of  the  hi^ 
priest  of  the  Hebrews,  and  were  probably  the  work  of  Bgyptiaiv. 
artists,  B.o.  1490.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  treasuxe-cell  rf^ 
Ehampsinitus,  whom  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  identifies  vdtil 
Eameses  III.,  b.g.  1219,  was  secured  by  his  seal.  The  coUectdoiis 
of  engraved  stones,  called  scarabsei,  exhibit  in  the  inscriptiaEiS 
engraved  on  them  the  names  of  kings  of  a  very  early  date. 
Egyptian  cylinders  have  also  been  found  of  the  earliest  periods; 
one  bears  the  name  of  Osirtasen  I.,  b.c.  2020.  The  study  of 
these  monuments  of  the  glyptic  art  prove  that  the  most  andeirt 
productions  of  the  art  are  the  works  of  the  Egyptians.  Ikfr. 
King  attributes  the  invention  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  "  hard 
stones,"  crystal,  onyx,  agate,  to  the  seal  engravers  of  Nineveh, 
shortly  before  the  reign  of  Sargon,  b.c.  722,  as  before  that  period 
the  material  used  was  comparatively  soft ;  the  earliest  Assyrian 
cylinders  being  of  serpentine,  and  the  Egyptian  scarabsei  being 
of  clay  or  soft  stone  (steaschist).  But  squares,  used  for  the  bezels 
of  rings  of  hard  stone  engraved  by  the  Egyptians,  are  to  be  met 
with  of  a  much  earlier  date  than  that  of  Sargon.  A  remarkable 
one  may  be  cited,  bearing  the  name  and  title  of  a  king  of  the 
18th  dynasty  (15th  century  b.c.)  of  yellow  jasper.*  There  are 
also  others  known  of  camelian.  The  engraving  of  these  is* 
indeed,  generally  bad,  as  if  the  workman  was  not  master  of  his 
craft.  From  there  being  scarabsei,  engraved  with  Assyrian 
emblems  and  sculptural  ornaments  of  undoubted  Egyptian 
origin,  not  unfrequently  found  in  Assyrian  ruins,  it  is  evident 
that  there  must  have  been  a  close  connection  between  Assyria 
and  Egypt,  as  is  conjectured  about  the  time  of  the  18th  (15th 
century  b.g.)  and  the  four  subsequent  dynasties.  The  mode  of 
engraving  may  therefore  have  been  introduced  from  Egypt 
The  knowledge  of  the  art  of  engraving  on  hard  stones  is  supposed 

*  There  is  an  engraved  agate  cylinder  of  the  time  of  Amenemha  U. 
(B.C.  2020)  in  the  British  Museum. 
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fc>  have  been  diffused  by  the  Phoenicians  among  the  Asiatic  and 
iJEisiilar  Greeks. 

The  Etruscans,  the  Greeks,  and  the  Romans,  practised  the 
iort  also,  and  it  was  preserved  among  them,  like  all  other  arts, 
until  the  impetuous  irruption  of  barbarism  on  the  degenerate 
temains  of  ancient  civilisation.    It  is  conjectured   that  the 
BStruscans  learnt   the   art  from  the  Egyptians   through   the 
Phoenicians,  whose  merchant  ships  trafficked  in  ornaments  and 
jewellery  at  an  early  period,  for  the  most  ancient  Etruscan 
engraved  stones  are  also  in  the  form  of  a  scarabseus.    Sicily  and 
Magna  GrsBcia  preceded  Greece  in  the  knowledge  of  the  glyptic 
•rt,  as  well  as  in  that  of  all  other  arts  which  depend  on  design. 
The  Greeks,  however,  earned  that  ait  to  the  highest  degree  of 
excellence,  and  it  is  to  their  genius  that  we  are  indebted  for  the 
wonderful  perfection  it  attained  to.     The  art  reached  a  cul- 
minating point  in  the  age  after  Alexander  the  Great,  who  gave 
it  a  fresh  impulse  by  his  patronage,  for  he  gave  the  privilege  of 
engraving  his  sacred  portrait  to  Pyrgoteles,  the  first  artist  of  the 
day.    It  thence  became  the  fashion  for  princes  to  adopt  their 
own  engraved  portrait  as  their  signet.    Portraits  in  cameo  were 
introduced  at  this  period.     The  invention  of  this  style  of  art 
belongs,  as  the  works  themselves  testify,  to  the  times  of  Alex- 
ander's immediate  successors,  the  earliest  known  cameo  being 
that  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  and  his  wife  Arsinoe. 

TheBomans  imitated  the  Greeks  in  employing  engraved  gems 
for  signets,  though  at  an  early  period  they  adopted  the  scarab 
signet  of  the  Etruscans.  Under  Augustus,  gem  engraving  was 
brought  to  a  high  perfection  by  the  Greek  artists  of  his  time. 
At  this  period  flourished  the  celebrated  engravers,  Dioscorides, 
Solon,  Aulus,  GnsBus,  who  introduced  the  practice  of  engraving 
their  names  on  their  best  works.  At  this  period  also  a  taste  for 
oamei  and  works  in  relief  began  to  prevail,  to  which  the  arrival 
of  pieces  of  sardonyx  from  Asia,  remarkable  for  their  size  and 
beauty,  greatly  contaibuted.  These  were  generally  worked  into 
comei,  vases,  or  cups,  with  subjects  in  relief  on  them.  Portraits 
in  cameo  became  the  prevailing  taste  of  the  age.  As  is  usually 
the  case  where  there  is  a  large  demand  for  any  object,  and  there 
is  not  enough  of  the  genuine  material  to  supply  the  demand, 
imitations  were  made  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  To  supply 
the  large  demand  for  these  objects,  and  to  please  the  taste  of 
those  who  could  not  afford  the  more  expensive  kinds,  paste 
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imitatioiiB  were  made  to  an  enormous  extent.  Nmnberlen 
examples  of  these  paste  intagli  have  come  down  to  ns.  Cama 
were  also  imitated  with  wonderful  accnracy,  the  imitation  too 
of  the  material  itself  being  admirably  carried  out  Sodw 
wonderful  examples  of  camei  in  sardonyx  have  been  prodncedin' 
imperial  times.  The  celebrated  sardonyx  cameo  of  the  apotheosB 
of  Augustus,  now  in  Paris,  is  considered  a  masterpiece  of  fte 
glyptic  art  Some  very  fine  camei  are  attributed  to  the  age  <tf 
Hadrian,  which  has  been  considered  the  most  flourishing  peiiod 
of  Boman  art.  The  glyptic  art  maintained  a  tolerable  degreo 
of  excellence  till  the  time  of  Septimius  Severus,  when,  tc^ther 
with  the  other  arts,  it  began  gradually  to  decay.  Some  find 
camei  portraits  of  Severus  and  his  family  have  come  down  to  us. 
There  was  a  transient  revival  of  the  art  in  the  age  of  CJonstantine. 
Many  important  camei  of  this  emperor  and  his  successors  exists 
which,  however,  are  more  remarkable  for  the  size  and  the  beaufr 
of  the  sardonyx-stones  presenting  them,  than  for  the  work  upon 
them.  From  Bome  the  art  spread  almost  over  the  whole  west 
of  Europe ;  but  at  the  time  of  the  last  emperors  nothing  remamed 
except  the  mechanical  part ;  the  genius  and  spirit  of  the  art, 
the  correctness  of  design  and  taste,  the  nobleness  of  expression, 
and  even  many  of  the  practical  advantages  of  which  the  ancient 
masters  had  availed  themselves  for  conveying  their  grand  ideas 
on  stone,  had  all  vanished  together.  The  laat  expiring  attempts 
at  the  art  were  the  rude  and  ill-drawn  Gnostic  amulets. 
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The  mechanical  process  of  the  glyptic  art  has  not  been  de- 
scribed in  any  work  which  has  come  down  to  us  from  onmA 
times ;  a  few  scanty  remarks  are  found  in  Pliny.  It  is  geneiaUy 
believed  that  the  ancients  used  nearly  the  same  process  as  the 
modems,  in  employing  the  drill,  terebra,  also  called  fermm 
retusum,  emery  powder,  and  the  corundum  point  for  cutting 
into  the  stone.  The  artist  engraved  the  stone  partly  with  iron 
instruments,  smeared  with  naxium,  or  emery  and  oil,  which 
were  sometimes  round,  sometimes  pointed  and  drill-formed,  but 
partly  also  with  a  splinter  of  corundum  set  in  iron.  The  larger 
and  deeper  hollows  were  sunk  by  means  of  the  round-pointed 
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drill  ohai^ed  with  oil  and  emery,  which  was  probably  worked  by 
the  hand  by  the  means  of  a  bow,  while  the  finer  portions  were 
eat  by  the  conmdnm  point.  Pliny  tells  ns  that  the  rapidly 
levolving  drill  (terebrarnm  fervor)  was  the  most  efficient  ^ent 
in  the  process.  At  a  later  period  of  the  art  amoi^  the  Bomane, 
after  the  time  of  Pliny,  the  operation  of  cutting  was  performed 
irit])  diamond  powder  as  at  the  present  day.  In  Pliny's  time 
the  wheel,  a  minute  disk  of  metal  fixed  on  the  end  of  a  spindle, 
vhich  is  set  in  rapid  motion  by  a  kind  of  lathe,  and  by  vhich 


the  cutting  lines  and  the  sinking  in  the  stone  are  at  the  present 
day  carried  out,  does  not  seem  to  have  been  known.  It  is  said 
to  have  been  first  introduced. about  the  time  of  Domitian.  For 
polishing  the  stone,  naxium,  or  emery  powder,  which  was 
ak>  called  smjrris,  was  used.  It  seems  that  the  ancient  artists 
performed  that  operation  themselves,  for  the  careful  polishing 
of  al!  parts  of  the  engraved  figures  was  a  great  aim  with  the 
BtideDt  stone  engravers,  and  is  therefore  a  criterion  of  gennine- 
nees.  These  artiste  were  generally  designated  tinder  the 
deuomination  of  "hthoglyphi,"  engravers  on  atone,  a  Greek 
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word  to  which  the  Latin,  Bcalptor  or  cavator,  seems  synonymoiis. 
The  art  of  setting  stones  was  styled  among  Greeks,  lithocollesiB, 
and  among  the  Bomans  the  setters  of  stones  were  named  "  com-  J 
positores  gemmarum."  Thenameof  "dactylioglyphi"  wasgirai 
to  the  engravers  of  rings,  and  from  the  Greek  word  for  ring, 
daKTvKtos,  were  derived  the  terms,  *'  dactyliologia,"  the  science  of 
engraved  stones  in  general,  but  more  particularly  of  finger  rings; 
"dactyliography,"  the  science  of  their  description;  and  the  "  dao- 
tyliotheca,"  a  cabinet  for  collection  of  this  kind  of  ornament. 

The  materials  employed  by  the  ancients  in  the  glyptic  art 
were  various  and  numerous;  they  were  animal,  vegetable, 
mineral,  or  artificial.  AmoDg  the  first  we  may  count  coral  and 
ivory;  among  the  second,  citron  wood,  box,  ebony,  sycamore, 
&c.;  the  mineral  substances  were  clay,  metals,  and  stones* 
Mineral  substances,  from  their  hardness,  and  other  useful 
qualities,  are  more  fit  for  the  purposes  of  the  engraver;  and 
none  more  so  than  those  belonging  to  the  siliceous  genus  of  the 
earthy  class  of  minerals.  That  assemblage  of  stones,  however, 
which  is  distinguished  by  the  name  of  precious  stones  or  gems, 
has  scarcely  ever  been  employed  by  the  ancients  for  the  purpose 
of  engraving  upon.  These  scarce  and  splendid  substances  were 
considered  sufficiently  valuable  in  themselves,  and  the  art  of 
engraving  was  more  judiciously  employed  to  enhance  the  value 
of  other  less  expensive  stones,  which  moreover  possessed,  in  a 
superior  degree,  all  the  properties  requisite  for  the  nicest  exe- 
cution. Lessing  and  the  Count  de  Clarac  altogether  deny  the 
existence  of  any  really  antique  intagli  in  the  harder  gems ;  but  as 
Mr.  Kiag  remarks,  the  instances  that  can  be  adduced  of  engraved 
emeralds,  sapphires,  and  rubies,  sufficiently  prove  that  this  rule, 
though  generally  true,  yet  admits  of  some,  though  rare,  excep- 
tions. He  adds,  however,  that  engravings  on  any  of  the  precious 
stones  are  always  to  be  examined  with  the  greatest  suspicion. 

Stones  may  be  classed  according  as  they  are  transparent, 
semi-transparent,  or  opaque,  and  in  these  three  classes  may  be 
mentioned :  1st,  the  diamond,  the  hyacinth,  the  sapphire  of  the 
present  day,  the  emerald,  the  ruby,  the  topaz,  the  chrysolite,  the 
jacinth,  the  amethyst,  the  beryl,  the  garnet,  and  rock  crystal 
2nd,  the  opal,  plasma,  chalcedony,  sard,  onyx,  sardonyx,  agata 
3rd,  green,  yellow,  brown,  black  jasper ;  lapis-lazuli,  the  sapphirus 
of  the  ancients,  haematite,  obsidian,  steatite,  basalt,  granite, 
serpentine.    Turquoise  has  also  been  employed  by  the  Bomans. 
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The  artificial  substance  generally  employed  by  the  ancients 
"Was  a  paste  composed  of  coloured  glass.  The  ancients  excelled 
in  colouring  glass  and  porcelain.  In  order  to  imitate  camei, 
they  joined  strata  of  different  colours,  which  were  fused  together 
by  the  action  of  fire.  The  Egyptians  used  coloured  glass  in  the 
earliest  times,  and  the  number  of  their  scarabsei  in  porcelain, 
and  other  baked  materials,  is  very  considerable.  The  ancients 
mannfactured  also  green,  blue,  and  white  pastes  imitating 
precious  stones. 

The  nature  of  the  engraving  on  stones  has  led  them  to  be 
divided  into  two  principal  divisions.  Intaglio,  or  engraving  in 
a  concave  form  (Lat.  scalptura) ;  cameo,  or  engraving  in  relief, 
(Gr.  yXvTTrtKi),  Lat.  sculptura).  The  Egyptians,  the  Greeks,  and 
the  Romans  practised  both  methods.  The  scarabsBUs,  figured  in 
relief  and  in  all  its  details  in  Egyptian  stones,  constitutes  a 
kind  of  cameo,  while  the  flat  part  of  the  stone  generally  bears  a 
Subject  or  inscription  in  intaglio ;  several  Egyptian  stones  are  in 
existence,  the  flat  part  of  which  is  engraved  in  cameo,  the  relief 
being,  however,  within  the  intaglio,  or  concave  portion,  and  is 
termed  intaglio  rilevato.  Similar  Etruscan  stones  have  been 
also  found.  The  word  cameo*  is  solely  applied  to  works  in 
relief,  small  or  large. 

The  ordiuary  style  of  relief  used  for  these  works  was  mezzo- 
relievo,  a  style  which  was  usually  adopted  for  all  works  which 
required  a  close  inspection.  A  flat  style  of  relief  was  sometimes 
adopted  in  cameo,  only  for  the  sake  of  displaying  a  subject  on  a 
different  coloured  ground ;  the  layers  of  colour  in  the  stone  em- 
ployed, generally  the  sardonyx,  being  very  thin.  The  difference 
of  colour  in  the  ground  has,  however,  the  effect  of  giving  round- 
ness to  the  figures  relieved  on  it.    Camei  are,  with  but  com- 

*  The  word  vameo,  which  first  appears  in  the  13th  century  as  cama 
huttuny  is  usually  derived  from  the  Arabic  chemeiay  "  a  charm,"  from  the 
light  in  which  such  relics  were  universally  considered  in  those  ages  by 
both  Orientals  and  Europeans.  According  to  Von  Hammer's  conjecture,  it 
is  the  same  with  camaut,  "  the  camel's  hump,"  applied  metaphorically  to 
anything  prominent,  and  therefore  to  gems  in  relief.  Mahn  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Low  Latin  camcsus  was  originally  an  adjective  formed  from  camOy 
a  supposed  Low  Latin  form  oi gemma;  and  he  shews  the. old  French  form 
of  gemme  is  game,  and  that  in  Old  High  German  gemma  has  become  gimma 
and  kimmu.  As  for  the  forms  camahotus,  camahutiiSf  he  thinks  they  are 
but  corruptions  of  camceuis  aUtts,  which  would  mean  a  high  gem,  ».e.,  a  gem 
cut  in  high  relief. 
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poiatiTely  few  ezceptioiiB,  of  dimeusionB  ezc«ediiig  those  enitaUa 
for  a  ring  stone,  and  were  intended,  at  the  time  of  mabii^,  is 
decorations  for  the  dress  and  the  armonr,  oi  epecislly,  tha 
vesBele  in  gold  that  ornamented  tlie  treaattries  of  the  temples, » 
the  sideboards  of  the  great  Small  antique  camei  are  of  grMt 
rarity.  This  paucity  of  camei  intended  for  ring  stones  will 
appear  less  extraordinary  if  we  reflect  that  the  ancients  wore 
rii^B  not  for  mere  ornament  but  for  nse,  as  signets.  The  im- 
preseions  from  intagli  are  sometimes  in  the  flat  stjle  of  relief, 
others,  slightly  raised,  are  on  the  principle  of  mezzo-relievo  (see 
Bas-reliefe),  The  gems  of  Dioscorides,  the  finest  of  antiqaity, 
are  in  mezzo-relievo,  and  often  of  the  fulleet  kind;  aa  fat 
instance,  the  heads  of  Demosthenes  and  lo,  and  the  figures  of 
Mercury  and  Feraeus.  The  same  may  be  obeerred  of  other 
celebrated  gems,  such  as  the  Medusa  of  Solon,  Uie  Hercules  of 
ComiB. 

Besides  the  two  principal  divisions  we  have  just  pointed  ont, 
engiaved  stones  have  received  other  characteristic  denomina- 
tions, derived  from  their  form,  or  from  the  nature  of  their 
Bubjecte:— Phalene,  works  "en  ronde  bosse."  These  are  heads, 
and  even  busts  in  full  relief,  carved  out  of  amethyai,  sard, 
hyaointhine  garnet,  and,  of  much  larger  dimensions,  in  chal-  - 
cedony;  they  served  as  amnlete,  as  well  as  deoorationB  on  tha 
armonr  of  Boman  officers.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  examples 
of  these  ornaments  is  the  Mednsa  head,  in  the  Marlbotongb 
collection;  it  is  of  chalcedony.  The  amethyst  Giorgoneion  in  the 
Clacas  collection  is  another  eiample.  Setif 
rabtei  are  oval  engraved  stones,  with  the 
upper  surface  cut  in  the  shape  of  a  beetle, 
or  scarabens,  the  flat  lower  snr&ce  being 
i^nally  engraved.  Cabochons,  stones  which 
are  curved  on  one  side,  called  by  jewellerB 
"  tallow  drop,"  Grylli,  grotesque  figures,  bo 
called  from  an  Athenian  of  the  name  of  Gryl- 
Ins,  famous  for  his  ngliaess.  They  are 
formed  oat  of  portions  of  varbufi  aniinals  (A 
the  most  diverse  species,  combined  into  the 
_~e  monster  that  generally  takes  the  form  of  a 
n  eagle  or  a  helmet.  From  the  style  of  work,  and 
the  finished  execution  exhibited  in  them,  they  evidently  belong 
to  the  flonrishing  period  of  Boman  art.    They  were  desigued  for 
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lalifimaiis  and  amulets.  Many  were,  however,  mere  capricd, 
Kimiag  at  the  ludicrous  alone.  Masks,  single  or  combined,  form 
ftlso  a  numerous  class  of  subjects.  Symplegmata  are  combina- 
tions of  the  forequarters  of  two  beasts,  as  the  lion  and  the  bull, 
the  bull  and  the  goat,  which  are  clearly  zodiacal  in  their  origin. 
OhinuersB  are  imaginary  beings,  produced  by  the  monstrous 
union  of  the  members  of  several  creatures  into  one.  Astriferi, 
those  in  which  astrological  subjects  and  the  stars  are  repre- 
sented; joined  (conjugata)  are  heads  represented  together  otf 
the  same  profile ;  and  opposite,  heads  which  face  each  other. 
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The  art  of  distinguishing  ancient  stones  from  modem  imitations, 
or  compositions,  is  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  study ;  the  most 
skilful  judges  are  sometimes  deceived  in  them,  as  Mr.  King 
remarks :  "  No  definite  rules  can  indeed  be  given,  as  nothing  but 
long  experience,  and  the  careful  examination  of  large  numbers 
of  gems  belonging  to  every  period,  can  supply  that  almost  in- 
tuitive perception  in  the  art  so  impossible  to  be  acquired  in  any 
other  manner.  We  ought  to  examine,  in  the  first  place,  if  the 
material  of  the  stone  was  known  to  or  worked  by  the  ancients,  and 
if  it  was  employed  by  the  first  artists.  The  harder  gems  were 
hardly  ever  used  by  ancient  artists.  There  is  such  scanty 
eyidence  of  the  celebrated  ancient  artists  engraving  on  precious 
stones,  that  precious  stones  with  an  engraving  on  them  are  to  be 
looked  on  with  suspicion.  Leasing  and  the  Count  de  Clarac, 
indeed,  deny  the  existence  of  any  reaUy  antique  intaglio  in  the 
harder  gems.  The  ancient  artists  preferred  the  sard  and  such 
stones  as  were  best  suited  for  the  execution  of  the  work,  and  for 
giving  the  most  x)erfect  impression  of  it.'* 

The  perfect  finish  of  the  work,  the  ease  and  freedom  of  the 
design,  the  fidelity  of  the  costume,  the  interior  of  the  engraving 
well  polished,  and  very  pure,  are  almost  certain  indications  of 
antiquity.  According  to  Mr.  King,  the  truest  test  of  antiquity 
appears  to  be  a  slight  degree  of  dulness,  like  the  mist  produced 
by  breathing  on  a  polished  surface,  which  the  lapse  of  ages 
has  cast  upon  the  high  lustre  of  the  interior  of  the  intaglio.* 

*  Mr.  King  adds,  "  A  very  satisfactory  proof  of  antiquity  is  found  when 
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A  slight  incorrectness,  or  even  a  slight  fault  in  the  design, 
not,  however,  awaken  suspicion ;  a  very  slight  relief,  or 
when  almost  flat,  is  not  a  proof  of  a  modem  work ;  the  ancioit 
engraving  is  generally  very  deep,  and  the  relief  very  high.    Tb»' 
employment  of  perspective  renders  a  stone  very  suspicions,  att 
the  ancients  were  unacquainted  with  the  application  of  that 
science ;  their  chief  aim  was  to  engrave  the  principal  figure  nt^A 
deeply  as  possible,  in  order  that  it'  might  stand  out  more  is^ 
relief  A  very  marked  distinction  of  the  archaic-Greek  and  GrsBoo*  1 
Italian  work  in  intaglio,  is  the  introduction  of  what  is  termed 
in  French  the  m^plat,  a  flat  shallow  manner.    It  may  be  defined, 
Mr.  King  writes,  as  the  sinking  the  whole  design  into  the  stone, 
with  its  various  portions,  in  a  series  of  planes,  at  depths  slightly 
different,  upon  which  the  muscles  of  the  body,  the  folds  of  the 
drapery,  and  the  other  accessories,  were  finally  traced  in  by  the 
adamant  point.    The  impression  given  by  such  an  intaglio  has 
its  outline  nearly  as  much  raised  as  its  highest  projections,  yet 
without  sacrificing  any  of  its  effectiveness.    This  flatness  of  the 
interior  of  the  intaglio  may  be  pronounced  the  truest  ciitericm 
of  the  antique  origin  of  any  gem. 

In  this  early  style  it  will  be  observed  that  the  design  is  invari- 
ably so  distributed  as  to  fill  up  the  entire  field,  whether  of  the 
scarabsBus  or  of  the  ring  stone.  It  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  rnle, 
according  to  Mr.  King,  that  in  all  works  of  a  good  period, 
especially  in  camei,  the  subject,  be  it  a  head,  a  single  figure,  or 
a  group,  is  always  so  carried  out  as  to  engross  as  nearly  as 
possible  the  entire  surface  of  the  stone,  leaving  no  more  than  a 
narrow  margin  in  the  way  of  background,  often  little  more  than 
sufficing  for  the  hold  of  the  metal  setting.  An  important  con- 
sideration also  in  regard  to  intagli  is  their  size,  as  it  must 
always  be  kept  in  view  that  engraved  stones  were  used  for 


the  engraying  appears  to  have  been  executed  almost  entirely  witli  the 
diamond  point."  With  all  due  deference  to  Mr.  King's  opinion,  the 
diamond  point  was  evidently  not  in  use  in  the  early  periods  of  gem  en- 
graving, and  was  probably  not  introduced  until  after  the  time  of  Pliny. 
AH  engraving  was  undoubtedly  done  with  the  corundum  or  white  sapphire, 
as  Pliny  says,  "omnes  autem  adamante  (corundum)."  The  punctum 
lapidis  or  hexagonal  crystal  of  corundum,  or  the  crusta  adamantis,  or 
splinter  of  corundum,  would  have  been  enough  for  the  purpose  of  en- 
graving the  stones  then  in  use,  such  as  onyx,  sard  and  other  chalcedonic 
stones.  Precious  stones,  such  as  ruby  and  sapphire,  which  were  en- 
graved with  the  diamond,  all  indubitably  date  after  the  time  of  Pliny, 
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pi^ets  and  rings,  and  consequently  their  size  could  not  be  very 
Nige. 

Mr.  King  gives  the  following  important  rules  for  distinguish- 
ing the  antique  from  modem  imitations.     Firstly,  it  is  an 
BiTariable  rule  that  all  antique  designs  are  marked  by  an 
extreme  simplicity.    Barely  does  the  composition  include  more 
^an  two  figures,  or  if  others  be  introduced,  they  are  treated  as 
pnere  accessories,  and  only  indicated  in  outline.    To  this  branch 
ijf  art  Horace's  maxim  can  be  applied  with  but  slight  variation : 
•'Nee  quarta  loqui  x)ersona  laboret."     Except  in  the  archaic 
f»hool,  which  preferred  the  representation  of  forced  attitudes  and 
violent  muscular  exertion,  repose  is  the  grand  characteristic  of 
ihe  matured  Greek  style,  and  its  successor,  the  finer  Koman. 
Again,  there  is  a  marked  soberness  in  the  invention  of  the  subject ; 
OT  rather  there  is  no  invention  at  all  in  it.    It  is  always  a  literal 
transcript  of  some  event  in  mythology  oflfering  a  serious  or  a 
mystical  interpretation ;  or  else  some  feat  of  epic  legend,  that  is, 
of  the  traditional  history  of  their  ancestors;  or  lastly,  some 
business  or  diversion  of  every-day  life.     All  these  are  rendered 
upon  the  gem  according  to  certain  unalterable  and  precise 
rftles,  and  nothing  fanciful  is  ever  allowed  to  intrude.     The 
whole  design  is  carried  out  with  rigid  simplicity.     Events  of 
ancient  or  present  history  are  never  represented ;  an  observation 
which  applies  invariably  to  the  Greek,  and  with  but  rare 
exceptions  to  the  Eoman  epoch.    Still  less  do  we  find  Virgilian 
or  Ovidian  episodes.     All   truly   antique   themes  are   ideas 
hallowed  by  long  use  and  veneration,  the  "  scriptural  subjects," 
BO  to  Bi)eak,  of  the  ages  that  embodied  them  upon  the  gem. 

Camei,  a  great  number  of  which  have  been  manufactured  in 
modem  times,  are  in  general  more  to  be  suspected  than  intagli. 
A  carefal  examination  of  the  material  of  the  stones,  of  their 
hardness,  their  weight,  their  taste,  their  opaqueness,  and  their 
;  touch,  is  particularly  required.  They  ought  also  to  be  exposed 
to  the  sun  in  order  to  be  certain  that  their  layers  are  natural, 
and  the  inscriptions  should  be  carefully  examined  to  see  that 
they  were  not  added  by  forgers.  The  ancients  employed  the 
rich-coloured  species  alone,  brought  from  India  or  Arabia.  The 
genuine  antique  cameo,  when  it  has  only  two  layers,  presents 
the  upper  one,  forming  the  relief,  in  pearly  or  porcelain  white 
upon  a  black  ground,  but  which  held  against  the  light  becomes 
translucent,  and  of.  the  richest  sard.    It  must  also  be  remarked 
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here^  that  modern  work  has  been  frequently  executed 
ancient  stones,  which  have  been  found  unengraved.  Tl»' 
appearance  of  ancient  stones  is  generally  duller  and  less  bnUiast ' 
than  those  of  modem  stones^  a  really  antique  sardonyx  invazi* 
ably  assuming  a  dead  appearance  from  the  action  of  time.  HiB. 
subject,  the  drawing,  the  style,  and  the  inscriptions,  are  a  greal 
assistance  in  lending  their  aid  to  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  art  of  distinguishing  them ;  while  a  comparative  study  of. 
ancient  and  modem  works,  and  a  great  practice  of  the  ejet 
and  the  judgment  will  lead  to  more  certain  results. 

It  has  been  said  that  wax  attaches  itself  more  readily  I0 
modem  than  to  ancient  stones,  but  this  rule  is  not  to  be  dependai 
on ;  wax  will  attach  itself  the  more  readily  to  a  stone,  the  leas 
perfect  is  its  polish,  whether  it  is  ancient  or  modem.  Further, 
ancient  stones  are  in  existence  which  have  been  repolished, 
which  sensibly  alters  the  features  of  the  composition,  and 
detracts  from  their  value. 

Inscriptions  are  important  tests  of  the  antiquity  of  engraved 
stones ;  they  are  generally  very  short.  They  are  either  mottoetf 
or  proi)er  names.  Thus,  on  a  camelian  representing  Hercules 
reposing  after  his  labours,  this  sentence  in  Greek  is  engraved, 
"Labour  is  the  source  of  an  honourable  repose."  As 'to  proper 
names,  three  rules  may  be  laid  down :  on  Etruscan  stones,  it 
is  the  name  of  the  person  represented ;  on  Grreek  stones  it  Is 
the  name  of  the  artist ;  on  Eoman  stones  it  is  the  name  of  the 
proprietor,  or  of  the  artist.  Inscriptions  are  of  the  greatest 
assistance  in  the  examination  of  the  authenticity  of  a  stone :  Hie 
highest  importance  should  be  attached  to  the  inscription ;  the 
shape  of  the  letters  should  be  examined;  if  it  is  such  as  is 
indicated  by  the  ancient  alphabets,  their  variation  and  their 
forms  in  accordance  with  the  x)eriod  to  which  the  stone  may  be 
assigned ;  if  it  is  Etruscan,  the  letters  ought  to  be  so  also.  In  tiie 
old  Greek  style  the  letters  should  belong  to  the  alphabet  of  tluxt 
period,  and  the  same  for  the  later  periods.  In  general,  Greek 
artists  wrote  their  name  in  the  genitive  case,  when  the  word 

€pyov  is  to  be  supplied,  i.e.  the  work  of .     If  the  name  be 

in  the  nominative  case,  it  is  the  verb  which  is  omitted,  thus 
Aioa-Kovplbrjs  implies  the  word  inoul :  Dioscorides  made  it.  Much 
doubt  has  been  of  late  thrown  on  these  two  rules.  Most  of  the 
names  in  the  nominative  or  genitive  case  are  supposed  to  be 
those  of  the  proprietor.    Such  persons,  Mr.  King  writes,  when 
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they  got  their  signets  engraved  by  Greek  artists,  not  merely 
used  the  Greek  character  for  their  own  superscription,  but 
carried  still  farther  their  adoption  of  Grecian  usage,  and 
Jfcdinitted  the  prcenomen  only  as  the  proper  designation  of  the 
indiyidual,  dropping  the  Eoman  nomen  of  the  family  as  super- 
fluous and  barbaric.  For  the  Greek  had  only  one  name,  followed, 
if  distinction  were  desired,  by  that  of  his  father,  or  native  city. 
This  hypothesis  alone  offers  a  rational  explanation  for  the 
appearance  upon  gems  of  AYAOC,  TAIOC,  TNAIOC, 
AEYKIOC,  and  such  like  Eoman  prsBnomina,  written  in 
Greek  letters.  It  was  impossible  that  these  could  be  borne  by 
ttfl  Greek  engravers  of  the  gems,  who,  if  free  bom,  were 
called  after  the  fashion  of  their  country  by  significant  appella- 
tions, as  Dioscorides,  Eutyches,  Herophilus,  and  similar  t^rms  of 
good  omen ;  or,  if  freedmen  of  patrician  amateurs,  had  assumed 
upon  manumission  the  family  names  of  their  patroni  in  addition 
to  their  own  proper  names — to  take  for  example  the  eminent 
instances  of  Antonius  Musa,  ManUius  Antiochus,  Staberius  Eros. 
No  bom  Greek  could  have  been  denominated  Aulus,  or  Gnseus, 
or  Lucius  simply,  and  we  may  be  sure  from  the  analogy  of 
the  other  arts  flourishing  under  Boman  patronage,  as  well 
as  from  the  few  unquestionable  records  transmitted  to  us  in 
this,  that  all  the  best  gem  engravers  established  at  Bome  were 
Greeks. 

Almost  all  engraved  gems  being  used  for  signets,  it  is  most 
probable  that  the  name  engraved  on  them  would  be  that  of  the 
owner  and  not  of  the  engraver. 

Mr.  King  lays  it  down  as  a  rule  that  the  sole  genuine  test  of 
the  name  of  the  artist  is  that  it  was  invariably  followed  by 
EflOi^l,  of  which  we  have  imjwrtant  and  undoubted  instances, 
in  those  greatest  triumphs  of  the  art :  the  Stork  of  Dexamenos, 
the  Julia  of  Evodus,  the  Pallas  of  Eutyches.  Such  a  form  of 
signature  was  the  universal  rule  in  sculpture,  painting  (a^  the 
vases  conspicuously  attest),  and  mosaic  work.  No  genuine 
example  has  yet  been  adduced  of  an  actual  signet  gem  of  the 
Tisnal  size,  intended  for  wearing  on  the  finger,  that  presents  a 
name  accompanied  by  this  distinctive  declaration  of  its  engraver. 

The  gems  bearing  the  artist's  name,  from  their  larger  size, 
were  evidently  designed  for  ornaments  for  plate,  or  for  the 
bracelet,  not  for  signets,  and  were  intended  to  be  employed  in 
capacities  that  permitted  the  artist's  name  to  exhibit  itself  upon 
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them  as  Tmobjectionally  as  (which  was.  then  the  rule)  upon 
bas-relief  or  a  picture. 

Mr.  King  thus  seems  to  make  the  following  distmction. 
name  on  the  smaller  intagli,  intended  for  signets^  was  the 
of  the  owner,  while  the  name  on  the  larger  intagli,  intended 
ornaments,  on  plate,  or  for  bracelets,  was  that  of  the  artist. 

As  for  signatures  on  camei,  when  incised,  by  fiEur  the  greal 
part  are  palpable  modem  interpolations.    On  the  other  han< 
signatures  in  relief  are,  as  a  necessary  consequence,   coni 
porary  with  the  actual  making  of  the  cameo,  and  therefore  the 
genuineness  rests  upon  exactly  the  same  grounds  as  that  of 
whole  of  the  work.     From  the  remarkable  coincidence  of 
names  on  the  examples  of  camei  known  to  us,  with  tho^  boi 
by  eminent  painters  and  sculptors  of  the  earlier  school— Athenio^ 
Boethus,  Protarchus — ^Mr.  King  considers  it  more  than  probal 
that  such  inscriptions  perpetuate — ^not  the  fame  of  the  engraT^ 
who  actually  cut  them  for  his  Eoman  employer,  but  of 
celebrated  "  old  master,"  whose  chef  d*ceuvre  he  thus  reprodii< 
on  a  more  precious  and  imperishable  material. 

An  inscription  adds  to  the  value  of  a  stone,  but  forgers  hai 
particularly  applied  themselves  to  this  mode  of  deceit, 
stone  should  be  carefully  examined :  if  the  beauty  of  the  woi 
answers  to  the  reputation  of  the  ancient  artist  to  whom  it 
been  attributed,  and  whose  style  is  known  by  other  works; 
the  material,  by  its  beauty  and  by  its  value,  is  in  conformil 
with  the  rule  adopted  by  the  best  engravers,  to  work  only  ol 
the  most  beautiful  of  stones.     The  manner  in  which  the  lett< 
are  engraved  is  also  an  excellent  test;  on  the  more  anci< 
stones  they  are  not  very  carefully  done,  and  sometimes  are  v< 
uncertain.     The  interior,  however,  is  well  finished,  and 
polish  is  in  harmony  with  that  of  the  stone  itself;   here 
magnifying  glass  is  indispensable.    The  inscriptions  on  stones 
the  age  of  Augustus  are  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  lei 
and  their  perfect  execution,  though  very  small.    The  undoubl 
signatures  are  written  in  a  straight  line,  either  running  verticall] 
down  the  field  of  the  stone,  usually  close  to  and  parallel  wil 
some  vertical  portion  of  the  design,  such  as  a  cippus ;  or  eh 
carried  horizontally  across  in  one  of  the  longest  imoccupic 
spaces ;  provision  for  its  reception  having  evidently  been  noadf 
in  the  first  sketch  of  the  composition.    The  letters  are  revei 
upon  the  gem  (if  an  intaglio),  so  as  to  read  the  right  way  in  ih{ 
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.impressioii  from  it.  They  are  always  minute,  so  as  to  escai)e 
observation  at  first,  and  to  appear  what  they  really  are,  subsidi- 
ary to  the  work  itself;  for  the  same  reason  they  are  executed 
•with  a  certain  freedom,  totally  different  from  the  laborious 
minuteness  so  conspicuous  in  the  modem  imitations  of  them. 
They  rarely  exhibit  the  terminal  dots  placed  in  the  latter  with 
such  mathematical  exactitude,  and  connected  by  fine  hair  lines. 
This  style  of  lettering  is  pronounced  by  Stephani  the  most 
joertain  means  of  detecting  the  inscriptions  due  to  the  clever 
forgers  of  the  last  century.  Some  genuine  inscriptions,  however, 
have  the  letters  terminating  in  dots,  but  these  dots  are  absorbed, 
as  it  were,  into  the  lines  themselves. 

The  forms  of  the  letters  may  likewise  serve  to  discover  fraud. 
The  mixture  of  Greek  with  Latin  letters  is  an  evident  sign  of 
fwgery.  The  same  may  be  said  of  a  letter  expressed  in  two 
different  ways  in  the  same  word ;  for  instance,  the  sigma,  written 
«8  C,  and  as  Z  in  the  word  CO  ZTPATOC  Such  errors  are 
commonly  committed  by  modern  artists,  who  undertake  to  add 
names  of  ancient  masters  to  their  works.  They  are  generally 
indifferent  grammarians ;  and  therefore  liable  to  commit  errors 
that  no  artist  of  antiquity  could  have  fallen  into.  Thus,  also, 
deceived  by  the  pronunciation  of  the  name,  they  have  written 
^uHTKopibov,  instead  of  Aioa-Kovpibov.  When  two  names  occur  in 
the  same  case,  one  is  the  name  and  the  other  the  surname ;  but 
when  the  first  name  is  put  in  the  nominative  case,  and  the 
second  in  the  genitive,  this  indicates  that  the  artist  was  the 
8011  or  pupil  of  him  whose  name  is  put  in  the  genitive  case. 
Thug,  EYTYXHS  AI02K0YPIA0Y  signifies  that  Eutyches  was  the 
8011  or  pupil  of  Dioscorides.  If  we  read  two  proper  names 
'niited  by  the  conjunctive  2YN,  it  implies  that  these  two  artists 
Worked  on  the  same  stone,  as  AA*H02  2YN  APEeONI,  Alpheus 
^th  Arethon.  We  have  but  one  single  instance  of  an  engraver 
^^0,  with  his  name,  has  indicated  his  profession  on  his  gem 
and  this  is  Apollodotus ;  by  the  side  of  the  head  of  Minerva  we 

^^:  AHOAAOAOT  '  AIGO.  AnoXkob&rov  \iS(r/Kv7rTov :  tfyyov— 
the  work  of  Apollodotus,  the  engraver.  The  greater  number  of 
the  names  of  engravers  are  Greek.  The  names  of  Eoman  en- 
fffavers  are,  for  the  most  jyart,  written  in  Greek  letters.  It  is 
*^ost  useless  to  add  that  a  stone  bearing  the  name  of  an  artist 
whose  age  is  known,  and  a  subject  derived  from  a  period 
POBterior  to  that  artist,  is  a  palpable  forgery. 
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Andreini,  a  gem  collector  of  Florence,  and  the  Baron  StoscK, 
first  introduced  the  fashion  of  forging  names  of  artists  and  en* 
graying  them  in  Greek  characters  on  gems,  Flayio  Sirletti  being 
generally  employed  in  this  branch  of  art.  The  vast  success  attend- 
ing the  interpolation  of  signatures  made  It  uniyersal ;  almost 
every  fine  work  of  antiquity  that  came  into  the  market  during  the 
remainder  of  the  century  was  enriched  (or  rather  deteriorated) 
by  the  foisting  in  of  some  supposed  artist's  name,  borrowed  &om 
Pliny's  catalogue  of  noted  sculptors,  or  from  names  on  epitaph& 
But  the  most  audacious  fabrication  of  the  names  of  ancient 
artists  on  engraved  gems  are  the  well-known  Poniatowsky 
gems.  Every  individual  gem  in  this  series,  numbering  about 
three  thousand,  presents  us  with  the  name  of  some  supposed 
antique  artist ;  Aulus,  Cronius,  Dioscorides,  GnsBUS,  Pyrgoteles, 
Solon,  and  so  on.  The  stones  are  generally  of  lai^e  dimensfons 
and  of  fine  quality,  oriental  sard  for  the  most  part,  with  a  few 
amethysts  and  yellow  crystals,  engraved  in  intaglio,  with  groups 
or  scenes  taken  from  the  Greek  and  Latin  poets  and  mythologists, 
often  executed  with  considerable  taste  and  still  greater  technical 
skill.  The  whole  were  executed  for  the  Prince  Poniatowsky* 
(who  died  at  Florence  in  1833)  by  the  best  Eoman  artists 
flourishing  at  the  beginning  of  the  century— Cades,  GinganeUi, 
Dies,  etc.  The  inscriptions — ^thatvery  difficult  portion  of  the 
work— are  from  the  hand  of  Odelli,  who  took  upon  himself  that 
department  exclusively. 

The  most  skilful  imitators  of  antique  inscriptions  among 
modem  artists,  were  Flavio  Sirletti,  Natter,  and  Pichler,  en- 
gravers of  the  18th  century.  The  first  signed  his  own  works, 
to  give  them  an  appearance  of  antiquity,  with  the  initials  of  his 
name,  in  Greek  letters  *T2,  Phlabiou  tou  Sirletou.  Pichler 
engraved  his  entire  name  niXAEP.  Natter  translated  his  name 
into  the  Greek  word  YAQOS,  which  deceived  Winkelmann  and 
others. 

^ome  amateurs  of  the  last  two  centuries,  following  the  example 
of  Lorenzo  de'  Medici,  have  had  their  name  engraved  on  ancient 
stones  as  a  mark  that  it  is  their  property.  It  is  said  that  the 
celebrated  Maffei  found  some  difficulty  in  interpreting  the 
letters  LAUR  MED.,  which  he  found  on  some  engraved  stones 
which  belonged  to  Lorenzo  de'  Medici. 

We  may  also  in  some  measure  determine  the  period  in  which 
the  engraver  of  a  particular  gem  lived,  by  finding  out  the  time 
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when  his  name  was  most  common :  thus,  for  instance,  the  noma 
of  Zosimns,  more  common  in  the  Lower  Empire  than  in  any 
oth«r  peri'xi,  will,  with  some  probability,  indicate  that  period  to 
be  the  date  of  the  work  in  qnostion. 


SUBJECTS  OF  ENGRAVED  STONES. 
The  tmbjectB  of  engraved  stones,  excepting  portraits  and 
fantastic  eompositionB,  are  derived  from  mythology,  from  the 
heroic  periods,  or  from  historic  events.  Careful  attention  shonld 
be  given  in  order  to  see  whether  the  snbject  is  in  confoimity 
with  the  rites,  myths,  and  traditions  which  have  been  handed 
down  to  na ;  whether  the  attributes  and  the  character  of  the 
fignres  are  in  exact  accordance;  as  well  as  the  accessory  symliols. 
It  must  be  remarked,  however,  that  mytholc^ieal  subjects, 
nnknown  or  difiicnit  to  explain,  prove  rather  in  favonr  of  the 
antiquity  of  the  stone  than  otherwise.    The  Egyptians  have 
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strictly  adhered  in  their  works  to  the  creed  and  religiotis  ideas  of' 
their  nation ;  and  their  scarabsei  are  in  such  endless  numberB 
to  preclude  imitation,  except  in  rare  materials ;  but  in  this 
the  incongruity  and  want  of  connection  in  the  symbols  traced, 
in  the  inscription  will  quickly  betray  the  forgery.  As  to  tJ»i 
Etruscans,  the  style  of  their  works  is  a  type  of  authenticit|' 
which  it  is  not  easy  to  imitate.  The  Greeks  treated  only  subjects ! 
taken  from  their  mythology  or  their  heroic  history,  and  rarelyj 
from  events  contemporaneous  with  the  practice  of  the  art.  Afti 
Home,  the  artists  still  continued  to  adopt  Greek  subjects,  and  if  j 
they  represented  a  subject  from  Eoman  history,  they  alway* 
mingled  allegory  with  history ;  and  the  absence  of  allegoric 
figures  in  subjects  of  that  kind  always  makes  the  stone  yery 
suspicious. 

The  first  engravers  exercised  their  skill  in  representing  those 
animals  upon  which,  in  their  times  of  primitive  simplicity, 
man's  thoughts  were  constantly  turned,  either  as  objects  of 
utiliiy,  of  amusement,  or  of  terror;  thus  the  ox,  the  stag,  and  the 
lion,  are  frequent  upon  these  gems.  The  next  step  was  the 
human  figure  at  full  length,  engaged  in  the  pursuits  int- 
m^diately  interesting  the  owner  of  the  signet — agriculture,  war, 
the  chase.  In  the  next  stage  came  the  heroes  of  former  times, 
but  all  depicted  with  the  Literal  accuracy  of  daily  life.  Lastly, 
the  gods  themselves,  now  represented  and  worshipped  in  the 
human  shape.  At  a  later  period  the  gems  give  us  heads  of 
heroes,  nymphs  and  gods,  and,  the  art  having  now  attained  to  its 
fullest  perfection,  regal  portraits,  the  latter  certainly  not  before 
the  age  of  Alexander.  Heads  represented  in  front  face  commence 
very  late  in  the  Greek  period.  Under  the  empire  they  are 
frequent,  and  gradually  this  became  the  established  style  for 
what  were  intended  as  the  most  elaborate  works  of  the  Decline. 
In  their  treatment  of  the  imperial  portraits,  the  Eoman  artists 
display  every  variety  of  style,  and  have  manifestly  taxed  their  in- 
vention for  novel  modes  of  representing  the  one  subject  which 
their  patrons  at  court  called  upon  them  so  incessantly  to  repeat 
They  frequently  appear  represented  in  the  character  of  gods. 
The  gem  of  Neisos  represents  Augustus  in  the  character  oT 
Jupiter.  A  popular  mode  of  representing  the  youthful  Csesar  or 
heir-apparent  was  in  the  character  of  Mercury  "  the  beneficent 
God  "  with  wings  in  the  hair,  or  the  caduceus  on  the  shoulder. 
In  the  same  spirit  of  ingenious  adulation,  the  empress  figures  as 
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3yl>ele,  Ceres,  or  Isis ;  her  daughters  in  the  guise  of  Diana,  but. 
ritli  tlicir  hair  dressed  in  the  fashion  of  the  day.  The  emperors 
iCten  parade  in  the  character  of  Ammon,  or  of  Serapis. 

We  liere  take  advantage  of  the  extensive  experience  and  pro- 
SorancL   critical  knowledge  of  Mr.  King,  in  extracting  from  his 
Wrork  on '  Antique  Gems/  a  portion  of  his  summary  of  the  subjects 
generally  found  on  engraved  stones.    First,  beyond  all  dispute, 
(ore  th.e  figures  of  Victory,  executed  in  every  style,  from  that  of 
Uie  "best  epoch  to  the  rude  scratches  of  expiring  art.    Almost  as 
frequent  are  the  figures  of  Nemesis,  only  to  be  distinguished 
^froiXL  Victory  by  her  being  always  helmeted  and  holding  a  bridle 
0XX  &  measuring-rod  in  her  hand.    Fortune,  the  same  goddess, 
xegarded  in  another  point  of  view,  is  to  be  recognised  by  her 
Tudder,  or  her  wheel.    Venus,  partly  as  the  progenitrix  of  the 
Geesars,  yet  more  so  as  a  protectress  of  the  fair  sex,  comes  next  in 
point  of  frequency,  usually  in  her  character  of  Victrix,  bearing 
a  palm  and  a  helmet.    Cupids,  as  a  necessary  consequence,  also 
Abound  in  gems,  and  give  scope  for  the  most  elegant  fancy,  on 
tbe  part  of  the  artist,  in  his  representation  of  their  various 
groups  and  attitudes,  as  engaged  in  various  sports  and  occupa- 
tions.   Minerva  takes  the  next  place,  and,  as  may  be  deduced 
from  the  style  of  the  intagli,  was  the  goddess  who  chiefly  occupied 
the  engravers  under  the  Flavian  family.    Roma,  distinguished 
from  the  preceding  by  being  seated  on  a  throne  and  holding  an 
orb,  is  very  frequent,  especially  in  the  gems  of  a  later  period. 
Next  follows,  in  frequent  representation,  Bacchus,  old,  young, 
bearded,  beardless;  the  Dionysus,  the  Indian,  the  Liber  Pater  of 
the  Bomans,  with  all  his  train  of  Silenus,  Fauns,  and  Bacchantes, 
'    "who  disport  themselves  as  fuU  figures,  busts,  and  heads,  on  all 
kinds  of  gems.    In  the  early  gems,  surrounded  with  an  Etruscan 
border,  he  appears  as  a  bearded  god.    It  was  not  until  the  age 
of   Praxiteles  that  he  was  converted   into  the  smooth-faced 
effeminate  youth.    Mercury  has  been  also  frequently  figured  on 
!     gems,  the  god  of  gain  being  probably  the  favourite  deity  of  all 
times.    Hercules,  as  the  deity  whose  protection  assured  good 
I     luck,  was  a  special  favourite,  particularly  of  the  Bomans,  under 
I     the  Middle  Empire.     Heads  of  the  hero,  covered  with  the 
i     Nemean  lion's  hide,  and  those  of  Omphale  similarly  arrayed, 
have  exercised  the  highest  talent  of  the  Eoman  Imperial  period. 
The  bust  of  Jove,  usually  given  as  a  front  face,  also  is  tolerably 
frequent,  but  much  less  so  in  the  full  figure  of  this  deity  seated 
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on  a  throne.  Serapis,  however,  whose  worship  was  so  tmiye: 
under  the  later  emperors,  claims  by  far  the  largest  share  of 
intagli  representing  Jupiter.  Apollo  is  next  to  Serapis  in  poinl, 
of  popularity,  together  with  his  attributes,  especially  1 
represented  in  a  great  variety  of  shapes.  On  early  gems 
appears  as  the  Pythian  lord  of  oracles  and  poetry,  but  in 
later,  chiefly  as  Phosbus,  genius  of  the  sun.  Mars  is  by 
means  uncommon  upon  Boman  gems.  On  their  signets 
appears  as  the  bearded,  mature  captain,  arrayed  in  armour, 
in  earlier  art  as  the  nude  and  youthful  Ares.  Diana  is 
unfrequent.  In  her  earliest  figures  she  is  the  mere  hun 
later,  as  a  lunar  deity,  she  is  drawn  by  a  car  of  stags,  and  in  t! 
Decline  she  is  figured  as  the  triple-bodied  Hecate,  in  gems  onij 
intended  for  amulets.  But  the  Artemis  of  Ephesus,  a  Pantheistic 
emblem  of  nature,  haying  nothing  in  common  with  her  Grecian 
namesake  except  her  stags,  has  often  furnished  employment  to*^ 
good  hands  during  the  Boman  period.  Juno  makes  her  appear* 
ance  but  seldom.  Geres  is  not  seen  yery  frequently.  Neptune  , 
is  still  more  rare,  although  his  Tritons  and  Nereids  frequently 
occur  on  gems.  Neptune,  howeyer,  constantly  appears  wilji 
the  nymph  Amymone,  pitcher  in  hand.  Saturn  and  Vulcan  are 
rarely  seen.  Pluto  has  neyer  been  represented ;  the  genius  of 
Death,  howeyer,  frequently  occurs.  The  Muses  are  frequently 
represented:  Clio  with  her  manuscript  roll,  Polyhymnia, 
wrapped  in  her  mantle  and  in  thought,  with  finger  on  her  lips, 
seated  or  bending  forward;  Melpomene  regarding  a  tragic  mask, 
CUo  with  the  pastoral  staff;  Terpsichore  tuning  her  lyre;  Erato 
with  her  cithara.  The  goi^n's  head,  the  special  attribute  of  the 
goddess  of  wisdom,  largely  abounds,  whether  as  the  dying 
Medusa,  in  profile  usually,  or  the  liying,  full-faced  goi^on, 
with  snaky  locks  erect,  and  eyery  feature  distorted  with  terror 
and  rage.  This  mystic  form  shows  itself  on  gems  as  an  ayerter 
of  danger  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  art.  Millin  has 
remarked  a  kind  of  connection  between  the  colour  of  the  stones 
used  and  the  subjects  represented ;  for  instance,  for  the  sea- 
bom  Venus  the  artists  adopted  the  sea-green  colour  of  the 
plasma;  for  Bacchus,  the  amethyst;  for  Neptune  and  the 
Tritons,  the  beryl,  or  aquamarine;  for  Proserpine,  a  black 
stone,  for  Marsyas,  flayed,  a  red  jasper.  This  rule  is  not,  how- 
eyer, strictly  carried  out  in  its  application. 
Aij  infinite  yariety  of  masks,  chimeersB,  grylli,  and  capricd, 
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are  also  fi^nently  found  represented.    They  all  belong  to  the 
second  century. 

Animals  make  np  the  majority  of  Etruscan  intagli,  especially 
In  that  rude  class  the  origin  of  which  can  be  distinctly  assigned 
to  the  engravers  of  that  nation.  Of  Eoman  date,  the  lion  and 
khe  bull  are  the  most  common  subjects,  then  the  various  kinds 
of  dogs,  and  the  wild  boar.  Among  birds  the  Eoman  eagle, 
with  various  emblems,  and  the  peacock,  Juno's  favourite  bird, 
are  the  most  frequently  engraved,  while  among  marine  animals 
the  hippocampus  and  the  dolphin  were  in  frequent  use  as  seal 
devices.  But  of  all  subjects,  portraits  seem  to  have  been  most 
in  favour.  The  Greek  period  gives  us  some  magnificent  portraits, 
but  they  are  rare,  and  were  most  probably  engraved  only  for  the 
use  of  the  person  himself  as  his  private  signet.  In  the  Eoman 
X)eriod  it  seems  to  have  been  held  a  mark  of  loyalty  to  wear 
the  portrait  of  the  reigning  emperor,  which  accounts  for  the 
vast  number  of  such  down  to  the  time  of  Caracalla,  and  many 
of  which,  even  of  the  early  Caesars,  are  of  the  most  inferior 
execution,  clearly  manufactured  at  a  cheap  rate  for  the  wear  of 
the  military  and  the  poorer  classes. 


GLYPTOGEAPHIC  COLLECTIONS  AMONG  THE 

ANCIENTS. 

Engbaved  stones,  besides  being  used  as  signets,  were  also 
employed  for  ornamenting  the  most  precious  works  of  art,  and 
religious  utensils.  A  Greek  inscription,  published  by  Chandler, 
and  which  was  the  public  inventory  of  the  treasure  deposited 
in  the  opisthodomos  of  the  Parthenon,  distinctly  shows  that 
engraved  stoned  formed  a  portion  of  it.  A  horn  of  abundance, 
of  gold,  and  adorned  with  similar  stones,  was  given  by  Augustus 
to  the  Temple  of  Concord  at  Eome ;  and  the  eloquence  of  Cicero 
against  Verres  has  rendered  famous  a  candelabrum,  adorned 
with  intagli  and  camei,  destined  by  king  Antiochus  for  the 
temple  of  Jupiter  Capitolinus.  According  to  Pliny  and  Sue- 
tonius, Caesar  and  Marcellus  consecrated  collections  of  engraved 
stones  in  the  temple  of  Venus  and  of  the  Palatine  Apollo  at 
Home.    Another  collection,  formed  by  king  Mithridates,  was 
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celebrated  for  its  niagmfic«iioe,  even  in  anoieut  times. 
aud  Scanms  had  also  rich  coUeddona  at  Borne.    Pliny 
that  Scanms  waa  the  firet  who  poBseaaed  a  collection  of  precioiirf 
stones  im  Borne.     In  the  Lower  Empire,  engraved  Etonee  »)^ 
ptecioos  stonea  were  profusely  used  to  ornament  the  dresses 
princes,  of  ladies,  and  of  rich  priyate  individuals  ;  in  the  imdd]< 
ages,  they  were   still  much  sought  after,  when  other 
monuments  were  despised  or  unknown.     The  sea!  of  tin 
Pepin  was  an  ancient  stone  bearing  the  fignie  of  a  Bacchm, 


1  Serapis.  The  church  jewellery,  tlu 
reliquaries,  the  shrines  of  saints,  the  covers  of  the  missals,  wax 
adorned  with  them ;  and  these  profane  montunents,  the  suhjecti 
of  which  were  at  times  anythii^  but  pious,  added  to  the  spleft 
dour  of  religions  worship.  The  preservation  of  a  great  nnmha 
of  engraved  stones,  some  indeed  of  the  finest,  is  indebted  to  thai 
custom.  In  the  15th  centnry,  an  attempt  was  made  to  resbw 
the  glyptic  art  in  the  West.  This  art,  which  was  not  completelj 
forgotten  at  Constantinople,  passed  on  the  revival  of  lettem 
into  Italy,  where  the  Medici  received  it  with  a  muiiifu'i'Tice 
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Aiich  is  one  of  their  fiurest  titles  to  the  gratitade  of  mankiiid. 
Bey  evinced  a  particnlax  taste  for  engrared  stones,  and  their 
ImrtierB  propagated  that  taste,  while  their  object  was  to  flatter 
^at  of  their  masters.  Giovanni  and  Domenieo  excelled  in  the 
iractice  of  an  art  which  was  then  the  ohject  of  the  greatest  en- 
pmagement.  The  first  engraved  in  intaglio,  the  second  in 
jiailief,  both  with  such  succeee,  that  thoy  are  known  in  the  history 
V  the  art  uodei  the  names  O-iovanni  de'  Gomaline,  and  Domenieo 
|e'  Camei. 


ANCIENT  AETIST8. 
The  names  of  gem  engravers,  writes  Mr.  King,  recorded  by 
mdent  writers  are  astonishingly  few  in  number,  when  we 
reflect  opon  the  high  estimation  in  which  their  productions 
were  held,  and  the  importance  of  the  objects  they  subserved. 
Of  these  artists  the  earliest  in  record  is  Mnesarchus,  only  illua- 
trioos  as  being  the  father  of  Pythagoras ;  Nausias  of  Athens,  a 
contemporary  of  the  orator  Lysias ;  Pyrgoteles,  "  engraver  in 
ordinary  "  to  Alexander ;  Apollonides  and  Cronias,  of  uncertain 
date;  Satyieius,  who  flourished  under  Ptolemy  II.;  Tryphon, 
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under  king  Folemo,  the  proteg^  of  Mark  Antony;  and 
Dioscorides,  who  worked  for  Angustus. 

This  scanty  list,  however,  was  swollen  to  a  most  goodly 
call  by  the  fancy  of  the  archsBologists  of  the  last  century,  wl 
detected  the  engraver's  own  signature  in  every  name  that  shoi 
itself  upon  a  tine  work,  provided  only  it  were  in  Greek  chj 
and  in  a  somewhat  smaller  lettering  than  ordinary.    Foi 
taking  advantage  of  this  preconception  of  the  collector, 
augmented  the  number  of  these  signed  masterpieces,  by  insei 
ing  in  gems,  both  antique  and  new-made,  the  names  of  all 
engravers,  silver  chasers,  and  even  painters,  mentioned  in  Plin/l 
.catalogue  of  artists. 

These  pretensions  at  last  were  carried  to  such  a  height  as 
provoke  the  indignation  of  Kohler,  an  archaeologist  of 
experience,  domiciled  at  St  Petersburg,  under  the  patrona^ 
Catherine  11.  He  therefore  in  an  elaborate  essay  passes 
whole  list  of  engravers  and  their  reputed  works  in  review,  an^ 
by  a  somewhat  too  sweeping  judgment  reduces  their  noml 
to  the  small  sum  of  five :  viz.,  Athenion,  ApoUonius,  Evodua^ 
Frotarchus,  Epitynchanus ;  allowing  even  to  these  the  existenoo 
of  but  one  genuine  work  in  each  case. 

In  our  day  Dr.  Brunn  has,  after  a  very  critical  examination  of 
the  evidence,  added  to  these  approved  five  a  few  more  masters 
whose  claims  to  the  honour  he  deems  equally  unquestionable. 
These  are  Agathopus,  Aspasius,  Boethus,  Dioscorides,  his  soa 
Eutyches,  Evodus,  Herophilus,  Heraclidas,  Hyllus,  Felix,  Koinos^ 
Myron,  Nisus,  Nicander,  Onesas,  Solon,  Teucer.  To  whom  may 
be  now  added  the  most  ancient  and  most  authentic  of  them  all, 
"  Dexfiunenos  the  Chian,'-  who  signs  at  full  length  his  national 
emblem,  the  flying  stork  (ncXapyds),  upon  the  noble  scarabeeoid 
discovered  at  Kertch,  and  now  in  the Eussian Imperial  Cabinet; 
and  his  own  portrait  recently  found  at  Athens. 

We  now  give  an  extract  from  the '  Catalogue  of  Ancient  Artists/ 
as  drawn  up  by  Dr.  Brunn,  and  revised  by  Mr.  King.  He  divides 
them  into  three  classes. 

Class  I. — ^Names  handed  down  to  us  by  genuine  inseriptionB, 
and  which  are  with  confidence  to  be  referred  to  the  artist  :- 
Agathopus  : 

Head   of    Sex.    Fompey;    behind    it    ArAeOllOVC 
CnOIEI^  formerly  Andreini's,  now  Florence.    Intaglio; 
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aquamarine.    In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  King,  a  portrait  of 

Hadrian. 
Head  of  Laocoon. 
Hercules;  head  in  cameo. 

/Lpollonius  : 

Diana  Montana  (of  the  hills) ;  intaglio ;  amethyst.    Naples. 
Head  of  MsBcenas ;  hyacinthine  garnet.    Ehodes  collection. 

AsPASiDS : 

Bust   of    the   Minerva   of    Phidias;     behind   the   neck 

ACriAClOV;  red  jasper.    Vienna. 
Agrippina  as  Ceres.    Sard,    Marlborough. 

Athsnion  : 

Jupiter  in  his  car  overthrowing  the  Titans.  The  name  in 
relief  in  the  ground  at  one  side ;  cameo.    Naples. 

BOBTHUS: 

Philoctetes  reclining  on  the  earth,  fanning  with  a  wing  his 
bandaged  leg;  cameo.    Beverley. 

DiOSCORIDES  : 

Mercury  standing.    Sard.    Marlborough  collection. 

Solon  or  Maecenas ;  amethyst.    Paris. 

Augustus ;  cameo.    Ludovisi. 

Head  of  lo.    Sard.    Florence. 

The  Diomede.    Sard.    Devonshire  collection. 

Augustus;  amethyst.    Blacas. 

We  now  come  to  a  long  series  of  sUmes  bearing  the  natoe  of 
Dioscorides,  all  more  or  less  suspected,  many  acknowledged  to 
be  forgeries.    These  are  :— 

Mercury  Criophorus.    Sard.    Carlisle. 

Perseus  leaning  on  his  shield.    Sard.    Naples. 

Caligula ;  a  cameo. 

Part  of  the  head  of  lole ;  amethyst.    Beverley. 

Fragment  of  a  group ;  Hercules  and  Omphale.    Cades. 

Wild  boar  attacked  by  a  dog ;  black  agate.  British  Museum, 

Giant;  aquamarine. 

Medusa's  head;  cameo;  signed  AlOC. 

Hermaphroditus  reposing,  attended  by  three  Cupids ;  ame- 
thyst.   Worsley. 
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Angnfitus.    Sard. 

Serapis;  garnet. 

Thalia  seated,  holding  a  mask. 

Silenus  seated  under  a  tree.   Sard.   Naples.  In  the  exergodi 

ArCKT. 

Joliiis  Cffisar,  front  face;  lanrel  crowned;    litutis  on 
right ;  hyacinthine  garnet.  Blacas.  B.M.  Signed  AlOC- 

KIIPIAOZ. 

Epitynohanus  : 

Germanicns ;  cameo ;  signed  EFIITYrXA.    Blacas.    B.3 

EvoDUS : 

Julia,  daughter  of  Titus ;  beryl.   Paris.    Signed  E  YOAO( 

Enoi€i. 

Bacchante  or  Muse.    Sard. 
Horse's  head.    Sard. 

EuTTOHBS,  the  son  of  Dioscorides. 

Bust  of  Pallas.    Intaglio.    Signed  EYTYXHC  AIOC- 
KOYPIAOY    AirEAIOZ     EROIEI.      Amethysi 
Schillerheim  collection.    The  intaglio  in  the  Marlborougli^ 
collection  said  to  be  a  copy. 

Felix: 

Diomedes  and  Ulysses  carrying  off  the  Palladium.  Sard.' 
Marlborough.    The  legend  is  KAAFIOYPNIOY    C€- 

OYHPOY  <I)HAIZ  €nOI€l. 

Cupid  and  Psyche,    Sard, 

Hesacleidas  : 

Head  of  M.  J.  Brutus;  metal.  Naples.  Inscribed  HPA- 
KAEIAAZ  EnOEI. 

Hebophilus  : 

Laureatad  head  of  Augustus ;  a  large  cameo  in  blue  paste. 
Vienna.  In  the  field  HPO<I)|AOZ  AIOZKOPI- 
AOY 

Hyllus  : 

Female  diademed  head.  Sard.  In  front  YAAOY.  Si 
Petersburg. 
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Head  resembling  Sabina. 

Hercules;  sardonyx.    Berlin. 

Dionysiac  BuU ;  chalcedony.    Paris. 

Bust  of  Jupiter. 

Cameo  of  a  Laughing  Satyr.    Berlin. 
EoiNOs: 

Adonis  leaning  on  a  column ;  sardonyx.    Lichtenstein. 

Head  of  Demetrius  Poliorcetes ;  amethyst.    Pulsky. 
Myson  : 

Muse  seated.    Sard.    Ehodes. 
Nubob: 

Jupiter  Anxur,  resting  on  his  shield,  the  thunderbolt  in  his 
right  hand,    Sard.    St.  Petersburg. 

NiOANDBOS  : 

Bust  of  Julia,  the  daughter  of  Titus ;  hyacinthine  sard.  Marl- 
borough collection.    Inscribed  N|KANAP<    CPl.tl. 
Onesas: 

Muse  leaning  against  a  cippus,  tuning  her  lyre;  paste. 

Florence.    Inscribed  ONHCAC  CIIOIEI. 
Bust  of  Hercules.    Sard.    Florence. 
Pamfhilos  : 

Achilles  seated  on  a  rock  playing  the  lyre;  amethyst. 
Paris.  , 

Pbotabchus  : 

Cupid  playing  the  lyre ;  cameo ;  sardonyx.    In  the  exergue 
nPXITAPXOZ  EnOEl  in  relief.    Florence. 
Solon: 

Msdcenas.    COACONOC  behind  the  head. 

Bape  of  the  Palladium.     COAI2N  €nOI€l. 

The  Strozzi  Medusa.    Now  in  the  Blacas  collection  in  the 
British  Museum. 

Cupid  standing.    Sard.    Eoger. 

Hercules  bearded  and  crowned  with  laurel;  in  front  face. 
Sard. 

Head  of  an  ivy-crowned  laughing  faun;  oriental  agate. 

Liyia  as  Ceres.    Sard. 

Head  of  Vulcan. 

Victory  with  trophies.    Sard.    Westropp  collection. 

Victory  sacrificing  a  bull.    Kaspe. 

2  a 
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Boman  emperor  leaning  on  his  Bhield.    Baspe. 

Satyr,  inscribed  COAYNOC.     Kaspe. 

Head  of  Neptune,  behind  it  ZOAI2 ;  emerald.    Hertz. 

Tiucbb: 

Hercules  seated,  and  drawing  lole  towards  him ;  inscril 

TEYKPOY;  amethyst.    Florence. 
None  of  the  other  pretended  works  of  Teucer  can  pass 
antique. 

Glass  n. — ^Names,  the  genuineness  or  significance  of  whi 
are  matters  of  doubt. 
Admon: 

The  Hercules  Bibax.    Sard.   In  the  Marlborough  coUectii 
AAMXIN.    Another  in  the  Blacas.    B.M.    Signed 

Aelitts; 

Head  of  Tiberius.    Sard.    Oorsini  collection.     Another 
the  Townley  collection.    B.M. 

Aetiok  : 

Bearded  head,  covered  with  a  Phrygian  cap;  in  fro; 
A6TIONOC.    Sard.    Devonshire. 

AOATHABOELOS  : 

Sextus  Fompey.    Sard.    Berlin. 

AOATHON : 

Bcuschus  with  thyrsus  and  cup.    Sard.   St.  Petersburg. 
Alexas : 

Bull-baiting.    Sard.    Berlin. 

Lion  in  his  caye«  AAEZAZ  EFIOEl.    Burnt  sard. 
Amhokius: 

Head  of  laughing  faun,  full  f&ce.    Behind  AM  MON  lOY 
Sard.    St.  Petersburg. 
Antebos: 

Hercules  carrying  the  bull.    Aquamarine.    Devonshire. 
Apelles : 

Mask ;  below  it  AFIEAAOY. 
AuLUS : 

Cupid  in   chains;    cameo.      In   the   exergue  AYAO 
Gleichen. 

The  Strozzi  .a:sculapius.    Sard.    Blacas  collection.    B.M. 
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Ptolemy  Philopator.    Sard.    Paris. 

Venus  seated  on  a  rock.    Townley  collection.    B.M, 

AXEOGHUS  : 

Dancing  faun;  ant.  paste.    In  the  exergue,  AZEOXOZ 

En.  . 

Glassious  : 

Serapis  on  a  throne. 

Demetbius: 

Hercules  strangling  a  Uon. 

DiONYSius : 

Bacchante's  head. 

Epttonos  : 

Venus  Victrjx. 

EUXMEBOS  : 

Mars  in  full  armour. 

Gaios: 

Sirius;  garnet.  .  Marlborough  collection.  With  the  in- 
scription TAIOZ  €noi€i. 

Gnatos  : 

Head  of  youthful  Hercules;  beryl.  TNAIOZ.  Blacas 
Collection.    B.M. 

Athlete  anointing  himself.    Sard. 

Eape  of  the  Palladium.  PNAIOY.  Banded  agate.  Devon- 
shire collection. 

HSIJ.EN: 

Bust  of  Antinous  as  Harpocrates.    Sard.    St.  Petersburg. 

Mask.    Blacas. 

Head  of  a  young  satyr.    EAAH  NOV.    Mr.  King  strongly 

suspects  that  EAAHN  is,  in  every  case,  the  signature  of 

Alessandro  11  Greco. 

Kbonius  : 

Terpsichore,  standing,  and  resting  her  lyre  on  a  cippus. 
Perseus  with  Medusa's  head.    KPXINIOY.    Sard.   Devon- 
shire.   Another  in  the  Marlborough. 

liUCius : 

Victory  driving  a  biga.    Sard.    Wassanaer. 

Bearded  satyr.    AOYKTEIOY.    Marlborough  collection, 
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Mn>iAs: 

Gryphon  tramplmg  on  a  fierpent;  cameo.     MIAI 
Paris. 
Mtbton  : 

Nymph  on  the  back  of  a  swan.    MYPTAN. 

ONEsmus : 

Jove  standing.    Sard.    Hoom. 

Pebgamob  : 

Satyr  dancing;  paste.    Florence. 

Phabnaoes  : 

Hippocampus.    ^APNAKHC  €11.    Sard.    Naples. 

Lion  passant    Sard.    Beverley. 

Female  panther,  passant.    ^APNAKOY.   Sard.   £h( 

collection. 

Philemon: 

Theseus  and  the  slain  Minotaur;  sardonyx.    Vienna. 

'    Bust  of  ivy-crowned  laughing  satyr.       4^1  AH  MAN 
Paste.    Strozzi.  EIIOI 

Phooas  : 

Athlete  standing,  holding  a  palm. 

Plato : 

Charioteer. 

POLTOLEITUS : 

Eape  of  the  Palladium. 

Satubnius  : 

Antonia,  wife  of  Brusus ;  cameo. 
Dioscuri.    Thorwaldsen  Museum. 

Seyebus  : 

Hygeia;  plasma.    Slade  collection. 

Skopas : 

Caligula.    Sard.    Leipsic  Museum. 
(Edipus  and  the  sphinx.    ZKOPIA  EPI. 

SOTLAX : 

Mask  of  Pan;  amethyst    Blacas. 
Hercules  seated;  cameo.    CKYAAKOC. 
SosooLEs : 
.    Medusa's  head.    CbOCOCA.    Chalcedony.    Blacas. 
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SOSTBATUS: 

Victory  leading  the  horses  of  a  bigi.    CIICTPATOY. 

Cameo.    Naples. 
Meleager  standing  opposite  the  se&ted  Atalanta.     Cameo. 

Devonshire. 

Thamtbub: 

Sphinx  scratching  her  ear  with  her  hind  paw.    GAMY- 

POY.    Sard.    Vienna. 
Child  seated. .  Harpocrates.    Cameo.    Beverley. 

Class  nX — ^Names  due  to  £Bblse  readings^  or  which  do  not 
r^er  to  a  gem  engraver. 

MpomAJX : 

M.Aiirelias.    AEPOLIANI  beliindit.    Devonshire. 

Agathembbos: 

Socrates.    Sard.    Blacas. 

Akylos: 

Venus  in  the  bath.  Sard.  Baspe. 

AUEXANDBOS: 

Cupid,  a  lion,  and  two  females.    AAEHANA«E.    Cameo. 

Florence. 
Profile  of  a  man,  beardless.    Florence. 

Allion  : 

Youthful  head ;  Hercules.    Sard.    Florence.    The  legend  is 

read  by  E6hle,  AAAION. 

Muse  leaning  agaiast  a  cippus,  playing  the  lyre.     AAAliA- 

NOS.     Nicolo.    Blacas.    B.M. 

Alpheus  and  Abethon  : 

Male  and  female  heads,  facing  each  other.— 
AA4>HOC 
CYN 
APHGWNI.    Cameo.    St.  Petersburg. 

AMABAKtHUS : 

Hercules  and  the  Si^mphalian  birds.    Sard.    Praun. 

Akpho: 

Bearded  head,  called  Bhs&metalces. .  Florence. 
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Aktiochus  : 

Bust  of  Pallas.    Sard. 

Antiphilus  : 

Bow  and  arrow.    Leyden. 

Apollodotus  : 

Head  of  Pallas.    Said.    Barberini.    AROAAOAOTOY 

AI0O. 

Apollonides  : 

Cow  lying  down.  AROAAONIAOY.    Intaglio.    Saii 
Deyonshire  collection. 

Abghion  : 

Yenns  riding  on  a  Triton.    Sard. 

Abistoteiohes  : 

Lioness.    Scaratous.    Plasma. 

Abiston  : 

Ulysses  seated ;  red  jasper.    Paris. 

Atha: 

Amazon. 

Azios : 

Capricorn.    Sard. 

Beisitalos  : 

Gnpid  standing ;  sardonyx.    Florence. 

Gakas: 

Youth  standing,  holding  a  sword. 

Ghabemon  : 

Bunner  holding  a  palm.    Said.    "BM. 

Ghabiton  : 

Yenns  in  a  temple ;  cameo.    St  Petersbnig. 

XEAY: 

Seated  Sphinx.    Sard.    Be  Thorns. 

XPYCOY.N : 

A  Innar-shaped  £• 

AAMNAMENEYC: 

Mercnry  girt  with  a  serpent,  and  snrronnded  by  sacred 
animals ;  touchstone.    De  la  Tnrbie,  a  Gnostic  talisman. 
Dabon: 

Janns  head.    Sard«    Mariette. 
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Dsutok: 

A  race  between  four  chariots ;  paste. 

DIPHILI. 

Yase  embossed  with  a  sphinx;  amethyst.    Naples. 

DIVILIS: 

Bust  of  youthful  satyr ;  red  jasper. 

DOMBTIS: 

Jupiter  enthroned ;  chalcedony.    Berlin* 

DOMITI: 

The  Ephesian  Diana.    Sard.    Bosanquet. 
Doby: 

Female  bnsi 
Efttsaohalos  : 

False  reading  for  Epitynchanns. 

EUELPISTUS :  , 

Chimsora;  red  jasper.    St.  Petersburg. 
Nemesis  seated.    Sard.    Grivand. 

EuPLo: 

Cnpid  riding  on  a  dolphin ;  sardonyx. 

EuTHUs: 

Silenns  dmnk. 

Gamus  : 

Spes;  emerald.    Eestner. 
Gattsaivtth  * 

Boar  attacked  by  a  bloodhound.    TAYRANOC      ANI- 

KHTOY.    Bloodstone. 

Gltook  : 

Yenns  borne  upon  a  sea-bnll ;  cameo.    Paris. 

HEDY: 

Medusa's  head ;  onyx.    Murray. 
Heius  : 

Diana  holding  a  stag  by  the  horns.    HEIOY.     Agata 

Head  of  Apollo.    Sard.    Grerille. 

Dying  Amazon;  sardonyx.    Easpe. 

Minerva.    Nicolo.    Ba^. 

Dolon  attacked  by  Diomede  and  Ulysses.    Blacas. 

Ejesilax  : 

Boma seated;  sardonyx.    Baspeu 
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KAIKICIANOY  APIA  : 

Yeuns ;  agate  onyx. 

Eabfus  : 

Fragment  of  the  right  1^  of  Herctdes.    KAPIIOZ. 

Faun  seated  on  a  panther ;  red  jasper.    Florence. 

Mnse  of  Onesas ;  cameo. 

Hercules  and  Omphale.    Sard. 

The  satyr  of  Bergamu&    Signed  KAPFIOY.     De  Tboma. 

Perseus  holding  up  the  Gorgon's  head.    Sard. 

Eastbioius: 

Corybant  with  thyrsus  and  vase;  amethyst. 
Kissos : 

Heads  of  C.  and  L.  Csdsar. 
Klkon  : 

Apollo  standing,  with  his  lyre,  by  9  tripod  set  upon  a  lofiy 
basis.    Sard. 

Kbatebos  : 

Ephesian  Diana.    Sard. 

KPHCKHC : 

Terpsichore. 

KYINTIA : 

Small  comic  mask.    Marlborough. 

Ltsandbos  : 

ScarabsBUS.    Yolterra  Museum. 

Maxalas: 

Bust  of  Antoninus  Pius. 

MClOPCIC : 

Hercules  carrying  the  bull.    Worsley. 

M  HN A  TOY  AlO AilPOY  : 

A  diademed  female  head.    De  Thoms. 

MiLESios : 

Apollo  seated  before  a  tripod.    Paste. 

MiEON  : 

Head  of  a  muse.    Sard. 
Ajaz  killing. himself. 
Daphne  pursued  by  Apollo. 
Lion  passant.    Blacas* 
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Mie: 

Horse's  head«    Sard.    Berlin. 
Eagle's  head    Poniatowsky. 

MnsiKos : 

Harpocrates ;  sardonyx.    The  Hague. 

Kbabkos  : 

Head  of  Stdla.    Sard.    Pulsky. 

Head  of  Demetrins  HI. ;  amethyst.    Fulsky. 

Head  of  Epicurus.    Sard.    Cades. 

Nsnios: 

Head^  like  Hadrian's. 

Nepos  : 

Youth  playing  the  lyre.    Schellersheim. 
Nebt: 

Bust  of  Cupid;  chrysolite.    The  Hague. 

KlOOMAOHUS : 

Faun  seated  on  a  panther's  skin;  black  agate.    MolinarL 
Hercules'  head.    Schellersheim. 
Socrates'  head.    Cades. 

NlKEPHOBOB : 

Mercury;  onyx.    Cassel  Cabinet. 
A  Victory ;  raspe. 
Vulcan.    Sard.    Florence. 

Kymfhebos: 

Warrior  standing. 

Obus: 

Silenus, mask;  cameo. 

P.  PaiiOnianus  : 

A  name  upon  a  sard. 

PANiSUS : 

Satyr  assailing  a  nymph.    FIANAIOY. 

nAZAAiAZ : 

The  signature  of  the  Boman  engraver  Passagha  in  the  last 
century. 

PlLAGI : 

Diana ;  lapis  lazuli. 

PSTBOS: 

Caracalla^  christened  into  an  apostle. 
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Pim.TPPUfl : 

Herciiles;  sardonyx. 
Horse.    Marlborough. 

Philogalob  : 

Yonthfal  head.    Sard.    Florence. 

FhbtohiLUS  : 

Cupid  playing  with  astragali    Sard.    Blacas. 

Plutabohus  : 

Bust  of  Cleopatra.    Morr. 

POEMUS : 

Achilles  playing  the  lyre.    Montteznn. 

POLTGRATES  : 

Psyche  seated^  Cnpid  flying  away.      HOAYKPATHI 
EflOIEI.     Garnet 

POLYTUfUS : 

Hercules  holding  the  apples  of  the  Hesperides. 

POTHUS: 

Three  masks. 
Pbiscus: 

Matidia;  onyx.    Clanbrasil. 

Pylades: 

Mount  Arg83us ;  red  jasper. 

Pybooteles : 

Neptune  and  Pallas.    RY.     Cameo..  Naples. 

Eoman   head.      flYPrOTEAHC    €nOI€l    in  the 

exergue^  and  4^IlKII2NOC  in  the  Md,  mentioned  by 

Yasari  as  a  work  of  Al.  Cesati. 
Alexander's  head,  covered  with  lion's  skin. 
Hercules  and  lolaos  killing  the  hydra. 
Alexander's  head.    Blacas. 
Medusa's  head ;  broken  amethyst.    Blacas. 

Quintil: 

Neptune,  in  a  car  drawn  by  hippocampi ;  beryl.   Ludom 
Mercury;  sardonyx.    Spilsbury. 

Qthntus  : 

Fragment  of  a  cameo ;  the  legs  of  a  Mars  Gradiyus ;  sardonyx. 

Florence. 
Neptune  and  Amymone.    B.M. 


f 
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BuFUs: 

Head  of  Ptolemy  YIIL    Sard.    Easpe. 

Aurora.    POY4>OC  .  ChOIEI.  Cameo.    Orleans. 

SSLBTJOUS: 

Silenns,  bead.    Sard.    The  Hague. 
Priaptis-Herme ;  emerald.    De  Thorns. 
Cupid  playing  with  a  boar ;  paste.    Easpe. 
Hercnles,  bead.    Sard.    Blacas. 

Skhon: 

Water-carrier.    Scarabeons.    Gerhard. 

Bkxtiantjs: 

Head  of  Apollo,  radiated.    Sard. 

81LYANU8  : 

Hercules.    SellarL 

Sktmnos: 

Satyr  with  thyrsns,  ronning.    Sard.    Cades. 

SOGBATES: 

Actor,  standing;  cameo.    Eoger. 
Comedian;  sardonyx.    Eoger. 
Fortima  Fantbea ;  red  jasper.    Borre. 

TaubibCkos). 

Pboebns  seated  on  a  mountain. 

Tbiphon  : 

Marriage  of  Eros  and  Psyche.     Sardonyz-comeo.     Marl- 
borough collection.     TPY^flN  : 

Cupid  on  a  Hon.    The  Hague. 
Hercules  and  AntsBus.    The  Hague. 
Triumph  of  a  yictor,  in  a  car  drawn  by  elephants.    Marl- 
borough. 

Ythilub: 

Mars  seated*    Cortona* 

Zinc: 

Serapis,  head.    Nicolo.    Beugnot. 


CELEBEATED  ENGRAVED  STONES. 
We  now  give  a  short  notice  of  some  of  the  ancient  engraved 
stones  which  have  acquired  celebrity  from  the  perfection  ot  tha 
workmanship,  or  from  the  beauty  or  size  of  tlie  material.  The 
most  important  are  lai^e  camei  in  sardonyx.    Accordii^  to 
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Hr.  Tfiig,  theii  square  forms  suggest  the  notion  that  they  'were 
mtended  for  panels,  and  formed  the  Bides  of  sacred  coffers, 
ud  were  dedicated  in  temples,  hy  the  piety  of  the  emperor, 
whoee  deeds  these  reliovi  commemorate.  Among  these  the 
most  celebrated  are— 

I.  The  cameo  called  that  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle  in  the  Biblio- 
th^ne,  at  Paris.  It  is  a  sardonjs  composed  of  two  brown  and 
two  white  lajeiB,  and  is  an  oval  of  13  inches  hy  9.  It  was 
broii^ht  from  the  East  by  King  Baldwin  and  given  to  the  Saints 
Chapelle  by  King  Charles  T.  It  presents  three  scenes.  In  the 
npper  portion  is  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus.  In  the  middle 
portion,  are  Tiberius  auder  the  figure  of  Jupiter,  and  Livia,  his 
mother,  nnder  the  figure  of  Ceres.  They  receive  Qermanicns  cai 
his  tdTunphal  retnm  to  Borne  a.d.  17.  A^ppina,  hie  wife, 
assists  him  in  taking  off  his  helmet,  and  his  son,  Caligula,  stands 
behind  him.  The  young  man  who  carries  a  trophy  is  Dmsus, 
am  of  Tiberius,  In  the  lower  portion  are  vanqTiished  nations 
personified  under  the  figaies  of  warriors  dressed  in  the  costume 
of  eastern  and  western  nations. 


OEUMA  iUaUBTEA,  W"  VIEMNA. 


n.  The  Cameo  of  Vienna,  or  the  Gemma  Auguatea,  is  not  so 
lUge  as  that  of  Paris,  and  presents  but  two  scenes.  It  is 
wpmior  as  a  vrork  of  art,  and  is  in  better  preservation.    It 
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passed  &om  the  Abbey  of  Poissy  to  Qermany,  haiing  been' 
pnictaased  bj  Bndolpb  II.  for  1,200  ducats.  It  ia  considanl- 
the  finest  work  in  relief  extant.  It  has  bnt  two  la; en.  Its 
shape  is  elliptical,  9  bj  8  inches.  Tlie  subject  ia  Vho  recepticm 
of  Drnans  (father  of  GermanicuB)  after  his  TJctor;  orei  the 
filueti  and  Yindelici,  b.o.  17.  Augnstna  as  Jove,  and  livia  u 
Btnne,  seated  on  thrones,  welcome  the  hero  and  his  bnitber 
Tiberina.  Behind  AngnstoB  are  Neptune  and  Cybele,  who 
seem  to  be  aymbols  of  his  powers  over  land  and  sea. 


m.  Ptolemy  FhiladelphoB    and  Aisinoe.       His  helmet 
adorned  with  the  Agatho  dcemon  serpent,  in  compliment  to  bis 
auapiciona  rule.    If  thia  aecription  is  correct  it  iB  the  earliest 
known  example  of  a  cameo.    It  is  at  Vienna. 

IV.  The  Tazza  Fameee,  at  Naples.  It  is  composed 
single  piece  of  sardonyr,  and  is  eight  inches  in  diameter.  The 
aulged.  of  the  sculpture  has  given  rise  to  much  learned  t 
elaborate  disquisition.  It  is  generally  supposed  to  represent 
apotheosis  of  the  firat  Ptolemy.  Acconiling  to  Professor  Qaarantt, 
it  represcaitB  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  consecrating  the  feetiTal  of 
the  harrest  instituted  by  Alexander  the  Great,  at  the  time  of 
the  foondation  of  Alexandria.    The  latest  opinion  with  regard 
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h>  its  eulgect  ia  that  it  repreeenta  the  prosperity  of  £^;ypt: 
Father  NiluB,  attended  l^  his  two  daughters  of  the  Delta  with 
the  Eteaiaii  winds  Boaiing  over  head     in  front  is  the  land  of 


Egjrpt,  leclining  on  her  Sphinx,  The  ontside  ie  ornamented 
vith  the  head  of  Mednea.  The  place  of  its  discovery  ia  un- 
certain. It  is  Bnppoeed  to  have  been  found  in  the  Villa  Adriana, 
Q£ar  Borne. 

T.  The  portraits  of  Ptolemy  Fhiladelphos,  and  his  first  wife 
Atsinoe,  according  to  Yisconti.  In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  King,  it  ia 
moch  more  probably  a  Nero  and  Agrippina,  as  ia  conolusiyely 
proved  by  the  nascent  beard  of  the  prince  (never  worn  hy 
a  Ptolemy),  and  from  the  ornamentation  of  the  tegia  exactly 
agreeing  with  that  seen  in  the  portraits  of  Augustna.    This 
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cameo  is  of  sardonyx,  bnt  is  composed  of  sevenl  pieces.  The 
coUtos  and  ornaments  given  to  each  head  conceal  the  joinings 
It  is  in  the  Imperial  collection  of  Bussia. 


YI.  The  head  of  Jupiter  ^^ochns.  This  cwneo  was  found 
at  EphesuB,  and  is  now  in  Venice. 

VII.  The  Carpegna  cameo  in  the  Vatican.  It  represents  the 
trinmph  ofBacchns  and  Ceiee  in  a  car  drawn  t^  Catania 
This  cameo  is  remarkable  aa  being  the  largest  slab  of  sardon;! 
known,  being  16  inches  long  by  12  deep.  It  is  composed  of  five 
layers. 

The  tfusenm  of  Venice  possesses  several  other  magnificeiit 
oamei,  especially  those  which  represent  Oreat«s,  the  ear  of  Sep- 
tnne,  Rome  and  AagOBtns,  Olaudins  and  his  family.  In  Faria, 
in  the  iBiblioth^ae,  there  are  many  remarkable  camei.  The 
apotheosis  of  Germanions,  Agrippina  and  QennaniciiB  imder 
the  figmes  of  Ceres  and  Triptolemns,  Ulysses,  portraits  of 
Tiberias,  Claudiaa,  Marcus  Aurelins,  Faustina,  Adrian,  Antinona. 
In  the  British  Museum  and  in  the  Devonshire  ooIleotiDn  ue 
some  smaller,  yet  beautiful  specimens  of  Greek  and  Bomsn 
work.    In  the  Marlborough  collection  is  the  celebrated  Copd 
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■nd  PB7che  of  Tr^phon.  It  also  contains  Bome  fine  Imperial 
Mzixaita.  The  Imperial  cabinet  of  Vienna  posaeaees  besides  the 
tneet  work  of  tlie  kind  in  existence,  the  0«mma  Angnstea, 
uany  other  cantei.  The  BuBsian  cabinet  contains,  among  others, 
ihe  celebrated  cameo  in  agate  onyx,  of  Pereens  and  Andiomeda. 
rhe  Florentine  colleotirai  possesses  also  manj  camei  of  rare 
leant?.    This  collection  was  originally  founded  by  Lorenzo  de' 


tfedici.    In  the  collection  at  Naples  is  the  cameo  by  Atlienioii, 

«pre8entiiig  Jupiter  hurling  his  thunderbolts  against  the  Titans. 
Among  the  most  celebrated  int^i  are 

M  Dioscorides,  the  lo,  considered  by  Tisconfi  as  one  of  the 
finest  engravings  in  existence.  It  cannot  be  reproduced 
exactly  iB  the  plaster  cast  on  account  of  the  under  cutting 
of  the  nose,  the  intaglio  being  a  three-quarter  face.  It  is 
for  enperior,  botb  in  delicacy  and  correctness,  to  the 
Demosthenes  by  the  same  artist.    Sard.    Florence. 

[lie  Demoethenee.    This  is  on  a  splendid  amethyst,  but  shows 
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somewhat  of  stifihess  and  hardness  of  manner.  Both  thee^ 
intagli  are  mnch  more  deeply  cut  than  is  usual  with  antiqaa; 
gems,  and  differ  in  this  respect  from  his  Diomede,  master  ot 
the  Palladium,  which  is  in  flat  rdief.  It  may  be  set  dow* 
as  one  of  his  earliest  productions.    (C.  W.  King.) 

Diomede,  master  of  the  Palladium.  The  hero  appears  seated, 
with  one  leg  extended,  and  contemplating  the  statue  placed 
on  a  cippus  hefore  him.  It  is  on  a  red  sard  in  very  fiat 
relief. 

Mercury,  a  front  face  figure,  clothed  in  chlamys  and  petasus, 
and  holding  in  his  hand  the  caducous.  Sard,  in  the  Marl- 
borough collection. 

Mercury  Griophorus.  A  naked  and  wingless  figure  holding  a 
ram's  head  in  his  left  hand,  and  in  his  right  a  cadnoeus. 
The  head  prints  a  fuU  face.  A  sard  in  the  DeYonshire 
collection. 

Perseus  resting  his  hand  on  a  shield  with  a  Medusa's  head,  and 
a  sword.    A  sard  in  the  Museum  at  Naples. 

The  head  of  Julius  CsBsar.  Laur'eated  head  in  front  &ce,  at  tiie 
side  the  lituus,  and  the  star  of  deification.  Hyacinthine 
garnet.    Blacas  collection.    British  Museum. 

The  Medusa,  of  Solon.  Following  the  rn"variable  rule  of  Greek 
art  never  to  represent  anything  hideous  or  repnlsiTe^ 
Medusa  is  here  represented  with  features  of  exquisite  beauty. 
Eleven  serpents  are  twined  in  her  hair.  It  was  found  in  a 
vineyard  on  the  Monte  Celio,  near  SS.  Giovanni  e  Paolo. 
It  is  engraved  in  chalcedony.  It  was  formerly  in  the 
Strozzi  collection,  and  in  that  of  the  Due  de  Blacas ;  it  is 
now  in  the  British  Museum. 

The  Pallas,  of  Aspasius.  The  richly  ornamented  helmet  is  sur^ 
mounted  by  a  lofty  crest,  and  by  a  sphinx,  the  emblem  of 
celestial  intelligence;  two  griffins,  placed  in  the  lateral 
parts,  present  an  analc^ous  emblem;  and  over  the  visor, 
eight  horses  in  front,  in  full  gallop,  present  a  sublime 
image  of  the  power  and  the  rapidity  with  which  the  divine 
mind  acts.  It  is  supposed  to  represent  the  head  of  the 
Pallas  of  Phidias.    Bed  jasper.    In  the  Vienna  collection. 

The  Julia,  of  Evodus.  It  is  the  portrait  of  Julia,  the  dan^ter 
of  Titxis  and  Marcia,  with  diadem^  curled  hair,  necklace, 
earrings.  It  is  engraved  on  a  beryl  or  pale  sapphire,  of 
extiuordinary  magnitude.    The  size  and  beauty  of  the  stone 
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and  the  high  finish  of  the  work,  render  this  gem  very  re- 
markable. It  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Imperial  Library  at 
Paris, 
the  yoxing  Hercules,  of  GnsBus.  An  exqtdsite  example  of  the 
Greek  type  of  head,  and  a  most  perfect  specimen  of  Greek 
work.  Beryl.  Blacas  collection,  British  Mnsenm. 
The  .SSscolapins,  of  Anlus.  It  is  a  bust  of  ^scnlapins. .  The 
name  of  the  artist  is  engraved  on  a  tablet.  This  is  con- 
sidered the  finest  of  the  works  of  Aulus.  There  are  several 
other  engraved  stones  bearing  the  name  of  this  artist,  but 
&om  their  inferior  workmanship,  they  are  evidently  not  by 
the  same  engraver.    Sard.    Blacas  collection. 

The  Pallas,  of  Eutyches.  It  is  a  bust  of  PaUas,  by  Eutyches, 
the  son  or  pupil  of  Dioscorides.  She  wears  the  Corinthian 
helmet,  such  as  is  worn  by  the  Pallas  of  Yelletri,  and  as 
she  is  represented  on  the  coins  of  Corinth.  She  holds  her 
robe  on  her  breast.  The  stone  is  a  'p&le  amethyst,  deeply 
engraved. 

The  Dionysiac  Bull,  of  Hyllus,  in  grey  chalcedony.  The  bull  is 
girt  with  ivy,  and  over  him  a  thyrsus.  It  is  almost  similar 
in  style  to  the  bull  on  the  coins  of  Sybaris.  There  are 
several  antique  copies  of  this  intaglio. 

The  Achilles  CitharoBdus,  of  Pamphilus.  It  represents  Achilles 
seated  on  a  rock  playing  the  lyre.  It  is  engraved  in 
amethyst,  and  is  now  in  the  Biblioth^que  in  Paris. 

The  flying  stork  of  Dexamenos,  upon  a  scarabaeoid,  found  at 
Kertch,  and  now  in  the  Bussian  Imperial  cabinet. 

The  Terpsichore,  of  AUion.  A  standing  figure,  tuning  her  lyre ; 
behind  her  a  figure  of  the  infant  Bacchus  erected  on  a 
cippus.    Nicolo.    Blacas  collection,  B.M. 

The  Hercules  and  lole  of  Teucer.    Sard.    Florence. 

The  Hercules  Bibax,  of  Admon.  A  full-length  side  figure  to  the 
left,  carrying  a  vast  club.  Its  massive  and  clumsy  pro- 
portions show  it  to  be  a  work  of  a  late  Boman  period.  Sard, 
Marlborough. 

The  signet  of  Michael  Angelo.  The  subject  is  a  vintage,  and 
Bacchic  festival,  and  in  the  exergue  is  a  boy  fishing.  It  is 
a  sard,  and  has  given  rise  to  many  opposite  opinions  with 
regard  to  the  representation  of  the  subject,  as  also  with  re- 
gard to  its  antiquity.  Those  who  believe  it  to  be  antique, 
consider  the  boy  fishing  as  the  symbol  of  the  Greek  engraver 

2b  2 


t.  Mer<:ury  Cr1i>pt»njfi 
t.  Diana,  at  ApollDnlu 


E.  Cupid,  of  Phrrgllliu. 


3.  SlDmede,  Dt  msBcoiida. 
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AAAIQN ;  others,  on  the  other  hand,  deem  it  a  reboB  npoo. 
the  name  of  the  artist  Qio  Uaiia  de  Pescia,  the  celebtsted 
engiuTer,  and  friend  of  Michael  Angelo. 


TUK  rLTUrO  nOKK,  OF  DBXAHENOe. 


CUPS. 
Thopoh,  strictly  speaking,  not  included  under  the  head  of 
graved  gems,  we  must  not  omit  to  notice  drinking  cupa  and 
Ta§e8,  particulailj  as  they  are  sMuetimes  found  ornamented  with 
mythic  subjects  in  relief,  and,  as  Mr.  King  ramarke,  may  be 
sidered  as  huge  camei.  They  are  generally  of  the  same  stone 
used  for  camei,  sardonyx.  The  most  splendid  agate  vase  of  this 
kind  is  the  two-handled  cup  or  carchesinm  of  St.  Denys,  usually 
styled  the  cnp  of  the  PtolemieB.  Its  sculptures  represent  masln, 
Tases,  and  other  Bacchic  em.b1ems.  It  is  supposed  to  have  been 
executed  for  Ptolemy  Dionysus.  Bnt  Mr.  King  considers  it  to 
be,  from  its  style,  of  the  time  of  Nero.  It  was  presented  by 
Charles  the  Bald,*  in  the  ninth  century,  to  the  Abbey  of  ~ 
Denys,  and  was  always  need  to  hold  the  wine  at  the  coronat 
of  the  kings  of  France.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  antiquities 
at  Fans.  Another  celebrated  vase  is  the  Brunswick  rase,  of 
sardonyx,  which  represents  the  myth  of  Ceres  in  search  of 
Proserpine,  tmd  that  of  Tiiptolemus.  It  is  an  aiabattron,  < 
perfume  jar,  with  narniw  neck,  five  inches  high  by  two  i 
greatest  diameter.  Its  style  is  supposed  to  indicate  the  age  of 
■  H.  Labarte  >ap  it  wu  given  by  Chirles  III.  (tha  Simpla). 


TtOTIESS  COLLBtmONS. 


the  AntoniTies.  It  originally  belonged  to  the  Gonzaga  family, 
but  was  stolen  at  the  sacking  of  Mantun,  in  1630,  liy  a  ftuldier 
who  sold  it  for  100  ducats  to  the  Duke  of  BruDKwiek. 


MODERN  COLLECTIONS. 

Thb  exAmple  given  in  Italy  by  the  Medici,  found  imitators  in 
other  ports  of  Europe;  collections  of  engraved  stones  vere 
formed  in  difieient  pl&ces  by  princes,  rich  private  indiyidnals, 
leamod  men,  and  artists.  The  Crusaders  brought  several  from 
the  East ;  Peiresc  collectod  engraved  stones  at  the  same  time 
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that  he  collected  inscriptions^  manuBcripts  and  medi^;  he  lao- 
pagated  that  taste  by  his  example.  The  kings  of  France  ga^e 
some  very  valuable  stones  to  churches  and  abbeys ;  these  precioBS 
objects  became  afterwards  the  property  of  the  crown^  and  were 
placed  in  the  royal  cabinets,  and  those  of  princes;  and  after 
the  sixteenth  century,  several  collections  enjoyed  great  celebrity* 
Time  has  dispersed  some  and  increased  others.  At  the  present 
day  the  most  remarkable  among  public  collections  are  those  of 
the  Florence  Gallery,  the  stones  of  which  are  considered  to  be 
over  four  thousand  in  number;  of  the  Vatican  at  Borne,  of  the 
Museum  at  Naples,  of  the  King  of  Frtissia,  of  the  Empezox  c^ 
Austria,  of  the  King  of  Denmark,  at  the  castle  of  Bosenbuig  at 
Copenhagen,  of  the  Emperor  of  Bussia,  which  contains  the 
Natter  and  d*Orleans  cabinets :  the  French  Cabinet  des  Antiques 
possesses  many  fine  gems,  which  have  been  lately  added  to  by  the 
Due  de  Luynes'  collection.  In  1868  Mr.  Chabouillet  gives  the 
total  of  the  collection  as  2,536  of  camei  and  intagli,  antique  and 
modem.  It  is  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of  the  camei.  The 
British  Museum  contains  many  valuable  treasures,  bequests  of 
Messrs.  Townley,  Payne  Enight,  and  Cracherode.  The  ooUectian 
has  been  lately  greatly  enhanced  in  value  by  the  acquisition  of 
the  priceless  gems  of  the  Blacas  collection;  and  among  the 
cabinets  which  do  not  belong  to  sovereigns,  the  most  celebrated 
were  the  Strozzi  and  Ludovisi  collections  in  Bome,  the  Ponia- 
towsky  in  Bussia,  and  at  the  present  day,  the  Devonshire, 
Marlborough,*  Bessborough,  Carlisle,  and  Bedford  coUectioiis  in 
England ;  and  the  collections  of  the  Due  de  Blacas,  the  Ck>unt 
Pourtales,  and  the  Baron  Boger  at  Paris.  Some  very  beautifiil 
works,  both  ancient  and  modern,  are  to  be  found  in  these 
collections. 

Many  learned  men  have  devoted  themselves  to  the  interpreta- 
tion of  engraved  stones.  Leonardo  Agostini  published,  in  the 
beginning  of  the  seventeenth  century,  a  collection  of  them, 
several  editions  of  which  have  been  published.  The  collection 
of  La  Chausse  appeared  at  Bome  in  1700,  that  of  Gorlasus  was 
printed  several  times  in  Leyden,  and  the  collection  of  Elber- 
mayer,  at  Nuremberg  in  1720.  Some  antiquarians  devoted 
especial  attention  to  a  particular  class  of  these  stones,  as 
Chifflet  to  abraxas,  Passeri  to  astrological  stones,  Ficoroni  to 

*  It  has  passed  (the  28th  of  June,  1875)  into  the  hands  of  Mr.  Bromilow, 
^f  Battlesden  Park,  Bedfordshire. 
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Hiose  'which  bore  inscriptions.    Afterwards  there  appeared  par- 
ticular descriptions  of  the  most  celebrated  cabinets ;  snch  are 
the  great  ^works  known  nnder  the  title  of  Pierres  gravto,  by 
Gori,  "by  Bossi,  the  Museum  Florentinum  of  Gori,  the  'Galerie- 
de  ^Florence/  by  Wicar  and  Mong^,  the  Museum  Odescalchum, 
by   Galeotti;  tiie  description  of  intagli  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
King  of  France,  by  Mariette,  that  of  the  engraved  stones  of  the 
I>iike  of  Orleans,  by  Leblond  and  Lachaux,  of  the  cabinet  of 
Vienna  by  Eckhel,  of  the  cabinets  of  Gravelles,  Grassier,  and 
Stosch^  by  Winkelmann ;   the  description  of  the  cabinet  of  the 
I>CLke  of  Marlborough,  and  that  of  the  Imperial  Cabinet  of  St. 
Petersburg,  by  M.  Kohler.    A  valuable  work  has  been  pub- 
lished by  Millin,  entitled,  *  Pierres  gravies  in^dites,  tiroes  des 
plus  o^ldbres  cabinets  de  FEurope/    Other  archaeologists  have 
also  devoted  their  attention  to  engraved  gems,  in  particular,  or 
in  -works  containing  different  branches  of  archseology.    Among 
these  are  Montfaucon  in  his  '  Antiquity  Expliqu^ ;'  the  Count 
de    Gaylns,  in  his  important  'Becueil,'  and  also  Amaduzzi, 
Basponi,  Yivenzio,  Lippert,  and  Rasp^.    Several  other  archseo- 
logists  have  published  works,  laying  down  rules  for  the  study  of 
engraved  stones;  works  for  the  purpose  have  been  published 
by   Millin,  Marcelli,  Murr  (Dresden,  1606),  and  by  the  senator 
Vettori    (Rome,   1739),   Busching   (Hamburg,    1781),   Aldiu£ 
(Cesena,  1789),  Eschemburg  (Berlin,  1787),  M.  de  Kohler  (St. 
Petersburg,  1810).    The  most  important  work  of  the  present 
day  is  that  of  Mr.  King,  on  '  Antique  Gems,'  which  displays  an 
extensive  critical  knowledge  of  engraved  stones,  combined  witl^ 
exquisite  taste.     Mr.  Maskelyne's  'Introduction  to  the  Cata- 
logue of  the  Marlborough  Collection '  and  Mr.  H.  M.  Westropp's 
'  Precious  stones  and  antique  gems '  afford  much  information 
on  the  mineralogy  of  antique  gems. 
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Aftsb  making  those  few  general  remarks  on  Glyptography,  it 
will  be  necessary  to  enter  into  some  particular  details  on  the 
productions  of  that  art  which  have  come  down  to  us  from  each 
of  the  ancient  nations,  the  antiquities  of  which  we  have  under- 
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taken  to  illustrate.  In  the  paragraphs  of  this  section  'will  he 
found  some  special  oheervations  on  the  engraved  stones  of  tha 
I2gyptians»  the  Etruscans,  the  Greeks,  and  Bomans;  scxne  par- 
ticulars  which  ought  to  be  especially  observed,  so  as  not  to  be 


ULYSSES  AND  THE  PALLADIUM. 


misled  with  regard  to  their  authenticity,  the  genuine  expression 
of  the  subject,  the  characteristics  of  the  workmanship,  and  their 
classification. 


Egtptiah  Glyptic  Abt. 

The  most  general  form  of  Egyptian  engraved  stones  is  that 
of  the  scarabseus  or  beetle,  with  an  oval  flat  base ;  the  surfiGMse 
of  which  received  the  engraving  in  flat  intaglio.  This  base  is 
pierced  in  its  length.  The  insect  is  more  or  less  in  relief  over 
the  base,  according  to  the  finish  of  the  workmanship.  Egyptian 
scarabsei  may  be  considered  at  one  and  the  same  time  as  camei 
and  intagli.  Sometimes  the  execution  in  relief  of  the  ^ure  of 
the  insect  is  so  carefully  finished,  as  to  leave  no  doubt  that  it  is 
an  accurate  representation  of  the  scafabsBus  sacer,  at  the  present 
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lay  fonnd  m  Sorbary  aod  all  along  the  coast  of  Africa.  It  was 
KU  emblem  of  the  principal  male  deities  of  Egypt,  as  Pthah,  Ba,  and 
Khepez,  tonne  of  demionrgi  or  oreators.  It  oocnrs  on  the  bead 
oi  the  Pigmy  Pthah,  to  indicate  creative  life.  It  was  an  emblem 
of  the  creator  holding  the  world  in  his  arms,  from  its  habit  of 
placing  ita  eggs  ia  a  ball  of  clay  which  it  poshed  before  it  to  be 
TiTified  by  the  smi.    Its  Egyptian  name  was  Cheper,  Creator.* 


The  elytra  or  upper  wings  of  the  stone  scarabni  are  genei«lly 
united,  and  sometimes  marked  with  fnrrowa.  They  were  gene- 
rally Tised  for  omameatal,  funereal,  and  historical  purposes,  and 
were  nsnally  won  as  seals  and  amulets.  The  greater  number 
□f  ecaiahcBi  vexe  mounted  in  rings,  which  frequently  bore  the 
name  of  the  wearer,  the  name  of  the  monarch  in  whose  reign 
he  lived,  and  also  the  emblems  of  certain  deities ;  they  were  so 
*  lU  correct  meuuag  ii  "to  tnuiiform." 
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set  in  the  gold  ring  as  to  allow  the  scarabsetis  to  revolTe  ontti; 
centre,  it  being  pierced  for  that  purpose.  They  were  also  stmng 
in  necMacea  ScarabsBi  are  of  yarious  sizes,  and  were  made  of 
different  substances^  of  greenstone,  camelian,  hsematite^  graziitdy 
serpentine,  agate,  lapis  lazuli,  plasma,  amethyst,  and  other 
materials.  The  larger  proportion  will  be  found  cut  out  of 
steatite,  or  else  a  calcareous  schist  of  different  colours,  blue, 
green,  dark  and  white;  sometimes  also  in  a  soft  limestone 
resembling  chalk,  which  in  many  cases  has  been  coated  all  oyer 
with  the  blue  or  green  enamel  to  which  the  Egyptians  were  so 
partial.     Many  again  are  in  blue  vitrified  clay,  and  some  few 


SaYPTIAN  SCARABJEI. 

in  glass,  but  these  last  the  rarest  of  all.  ScarabsBi  have  been 
used  at  all  periods  of  Egyptian  history.  According  to  Mr.  Birch, 
they  are  of  all  ages,  from  the  fourth  dynasty  down  to  the  Boman 
Empire.  The  principal  period  of  their  manufacture  was,  how- 
ever, the  reign  of  Thotmes  III.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  one- 
tenth  of  these  amulets  bearing  his  name.  A  greater  number  d 
others  are  referable,  from  their  style,  to  the  eighteenth,  ninft- 
teenth,  and  twentieth  dynasties.  The  earliest  are  of  glazed  . 
steatite.  Those  in  pietra  dura  are  Ptolemaic  copies  of  eighteenth  | 
dynasty  gems. 

The  large  and  small  scarabsei  form  two  separate  classes,  dis- 
tinguished by  the  use  each  class  was  put  to.    Those  from  one 
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io  three  inches  m  length  belong  to  the  larger  class,  and  from  the 
ifcndy  of  their  inscriptions,  it  is  now  proved  that  the  large 
fcarabsei  were  for  the  most  part  funereal.    The  representation 
tji  these  lajrge  scarabsBi  may  be  seen  in  papyri  taken  from 
mxunniies^  among  the  different  objects  traced  on  their  mortuary 
rituals.     The  inscribed  scarabsei  are  said  to  haye  been  found 
over  the  region  of  the  chest  or  heart.     Scarabsei  without  in* 
teriptions  were  placed  inside  the  lx)dies  of  the  mummies.    The 
inscription  on  their  face  is  generally  a  formula  or  prayer  for  the 
deceased,  such  as  is  found  traced  or  repeated  on  mummies, 
papyri,  and  other  funereal  objects,  the  only  difference  being 
that  the  name  of  the  deceased  is  changed.    It  is  one  of  the 
chapters  relating  to  the  heart,  found  at  the  end  of  the  64th 
chapter  of  the  Eitual.    This  iascription  was  considered  only 
fit  for  the  chaste  and  pure,  and  the  scarabsBus  on  which  it  was 
inscribed  was  placed  over  the  heart.    The  object  of  the  charm 
was  to  preserve  the  heart,  in  which  the  soul  was  supposed  to 
reside  after  death,  from  destruction  or  decay.      Sometimes  a 
royal  oval  gives  the  date  of  the  scarabseus,  but  large  scarabsei  of 
this  kind  are  of  very  rare  occurrence.    Many  scarabsei  are  found 
tininscribed.    Some  have  a  blank  left  in  the  inscriptions,  which 
was  for  the  name  of  the  deceased,  which  proves  the  universality 
of  the  use  of  scarabsei  for  funereal  purposes,  and  further,  that 
they  were  prepared  beforehand  with  the  usual  formula  from  the 
consecrated  type,  to  which  the  name  of  the  deceased  was  after- 
wards added.    Some  of  these  large  scarabsei  are  very  carefully 
finished ;  on  some  the  elytra  and  corslet  of  the  insect  are  orna- 
mented with  figures.     Some  rare  examples   are  found  with 
human  heads  and  arms,  chiefly  on  pectoral  plates ;  others  were 
historical.    Some  of  three  inches  long,  belonging  to  the  reign  of 
Amunoph  III.  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty,  have  been  found,  re- 
cording the  marriage  of  the  King  Amunoph  with  Taia ;  the  name 
of  the  queen's  parents,  and  the  limits  of  the  Egyptian  Empire ; 
the  number  of  lions  killed  by  the  king,  and  other  statements. 

The  smaller  scarabsei  are  more  numerous  than  the  larger 
kind,  and  more  interesting  also  for  the  study  of  the  periods  of 
Egyptian  history.  They  are  valuable  documei^ts  for  the  annals 
and  chronology  of  "Egypt,  On  them  will  be  found  engraved  repre- 
sentations of  Egyptian  deities,  under  their  three  forms,  religious 
symbols,  funereal  formula,  sacred  and  civil  emblems,  the  names 
oi  kings^  of  queens,  of  private  individuals,  various  ornaments. 
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animals,  plants;  dates  and  irainbeis  expressed  in  cyphers  bav« 
also  been,  recognised  on  the  inscriptions.  Those  oontaining  the 
names  of  the  di£Eerent  kings  of  Egypt  are  accompanied  irift 
their  titles,  "  Beloved  of  Amen  Ea,"  "  Beloved  of  Athor,"  «'  Soa 
of  the  Sun,"  &c.  Others  have  been  inscribed  with  mottoes 
snch  as,  "  A  happy  life,"  "  Sacred  to  Amen,*  "  Grood  Inck/'  being 
probably  used  as  seals  in  epistolary  correspondence.  The 
variety  of  subjects  leads  to  the  following  classification  of  small 
scarabesi ;  they  may  be  distinguished  as :  talismanical,  or  those 
which  were  used  as  amulets  for  the  protection  of  the  livings  and 
the  preservation  of  the  mummy  of  the  dead;  historical,  for  those 
which  bear  ovals  or  royal  names,  names  of  private  individuals, 
or  figures  relating  to  civil  customs ;  physiographicai,  those  on 
which  have  been  engraved  animals  or  plants,  which  are  con- 
nected with  consecrated  symbols  ;  varioM,  or  those  which  bear 
alone  ornamental  designs  to  which  no  special  meaning  can  be 
assigned.  Those  ought  to  be  particularly  observed  which  bear 
ovals  containing  the  name  of  a  king  or  queen.  Sometimes  the 
elliptical  shape  of  the  stone  forms  itself  the  oval  which  contains 
the  name.  These  royal  names  give  especial  interest  to  the 
small  scarabsBi  Some  ascend  to  the  h^hest  period  of  Egyptian 
history.  These  scarabtBi  are  found  made  of  every  khid  of 
material.  The  most  ancient  are  almost  all  of  common  materials, 
and  the  hieroglyphics  exhibit  a  want  of  finish  A  collection  of 
scarabffii  might  be  formed  displaying  a  chronological  series  of 
the  names  of  the  kings  of  Egypt,  ranging  from  the  highest 
antiquity  down  to  the  second  century  of  the  Christian  era. 

The  primitive  Egyptian  intagU,  whether  mere  minute 
hieroglyphics,  or  attempts  at  larger  figures  of  men  and  beasts, 
are  always  extremely  rude  and  roughly  scratched  into  the  stone, 
if  a  hard  one,  with  no  vestige  of  internal  polish,  that  grand 
feature  in  the  works  of  classic  nations. 

One  of  the  finest  and  most  remarkable  specimens  of  Egyptian 
engraving  on  hard  stone  is  an  intaglio  in  yellow  jasper,  in  the 
British  Museum.  It  is  the  rectangtdar  bezel  of  a  ring,  bearing 
on  it  a  bull,  horse,  and  the  name  and  titles  of  Amenoph  II.  (^ 
the  eighteenth  dynasty. 

Some  beautiful  examples  of  Graeco-Egyptian  art  in  intaglio 
were  executed  in  the  age  of  the  Ptolemies,  of  which  we  may 
instance  the  wonderful  portrait  of  one  of  the  Ptolemies,  in  dark 
sard,  formerly  in  the  Herz  collection.    Some  good  intagli  were 
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also  execnted  in  the  earlier  style,  under  Hadrian,  when  the 
Egyptian  religion  was  sigain  reyiyed.  To  this  period  belongs 
%he  Isis  in  the  Marlborough  collection.  Many  good  intagli  owe 
their  origin  to  this  reyival.  Many  heads  and  figures  of  Serapis, 
and  portraits  of  Roman  ladies,  as  Isis,  frequently  occur. 

'We  must  also  notice  here  a  class  of  engraved  stones,  which 
bear  an  analogy  to  engraved  gems,  though  they  differ  in  their 
form,  yet  were  probably  used  for  the  same  purpose,  for  seals. 
We  -would  speak  of  cylinders.    They  are  of  a  cylindrical  form, 
and  are  made  of  hard  materials,  of  basalt,  jasper,  hsBmatite, 
agate,  and  also  of  blue  pottery,  ranging  in  their  lengths  from 
one  to  three  inches.    They  are  perforated  in  their  entire  length, 
and    their  surface  is  covered  with  figures   and  inscriptions. 
They  were  evidently  intended  for  signets.     These  cylinders 
have  been  generally  supposed  to  be  peculiar  to  the  Persians  and 
Assyrians,  and  cylinders  have  been  found  in  Egypt  bearing 
Egyptian  fignires  and  Persian  inscriptions.    This  did  not  tend  to 
contradict  the  general  opinion  on  their  origin,  these  objects 
having  possibly  been  manufactured  in  Egypt  under  the  domina- 
tion of  the  Persians.    But  of  late  cylinders  have  been  found 
which  are  undoubtedly  of  pure  Egyptian  origin,  of  materials 
worked  by  Egyptians,  covered  with  Egyptian  figures  and  in- 
scriptions, and  beariog  the  names  of  Egyptian  kings  anterior  by 
many  centuries  to  the  Persian  invasion  of  Egypt.    One  in  the 
Inix)erial  Library  at  Paris  bears  the  titles  and  name  of  Shafra,  a 
monarch  of  the  fourth  dynasty ;  an  agate  cylinder  in  the  British 
Mnsenm  is  of  the  time  of  Amenemha  11.  of  the  twelfth  dynasty. 
Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  one  in  the  Alnwick  Museum  bearing 
the  name  of  Osirtasen  L,  b.o.  2020,  thus  proving  them  to  have 
been  of  the  earliest  date  in  Egypt,  and  the  origin  of  rather 
than  derived  from,  the  cylinders  of  Assyria.    These  monuments 
apx)ear,  therefore,  to  be  of  Egyptian  origin,  and  they  may  have 
passed   to   other  countries,   like  the   scarabeei,  through  the 
Phoenicians,  to  whom  also  some  cylinders  are  attributed.    The 
Egyptian  cylinders  bear  the  figures  of  gods,  with  their  names 
in  hieroglyphics,  and  are  also  found  inscribed  with  ovals  con- 
taining royal  names.    Assyrian  and  Persian  cylinders  present 
subjects  derived  from  the  religious  myths  of  the  Assyrians  and 
Persians,  sometimes  accompanied  by  inscriptions  in  cuneiform 
characters. 
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NtuneroTis  as  are  Etruscan  gems,  none  of  them  are  camei,  tft 
with  figures  cut  in  relief;  all  are  intagli,  and  all  are  cut  into  thd 
form    of  the   scarabseus,    or  beetle.     The   number   of  thesB 
scarabeei  found  in  Etruria  appears  to  show  an  early  communi* 
cation   between   Egypt  and  Etruria,  but   evidently  through 
Phoenicia.    They  appear  to  have  served  the  same  purpose  as  in 
Egypt,  to  have  been  worn  as  charms,  or  amulets,  generally  in 
rings.*    The  Etruscan  scarabsei  have  a  marked  difference  firom 
the  Egyptian  in  material,  form,  and  decoration.    The  Etruscan 
are  of  sard,  banded  agate,  amber,  but  by  far  the  largest  number 
tire  of  the  common  red  camelian,  so  abundantly  supplied  by  the 
beds  of  the  torrents  in  Etruria.    The  Egyptian  are  truthful 
representations  of  the  insect;  the  Etruscan  are  exaggerated 
resemblances,  especially  in  the  back,  which  is  set  up  to  an 
extravagant  height.    The  flat,  or  under  part  of  the  stone,  which 
is  always  the  side  engraved,  in  the  Egyptian  bears  hieroglyphics, 
or  representations  of  deities;  in  the  Etruscan,  though  some- 
times with  imitations  of  Egyptian  subjects,  it  has  generally 
figures  or  groups  taken  from  the  Greek  mythology,  of  which  t3i6 
deeds  of  Hercules,  or  of  the  heroes  of  the  Theban  and  Trojan 
wArs,  were  favourite  subjects.    More  rare  are  figures  of  the 
gods,  and  of  the  chimsBrsB  and  other  symbols  of  the  Etruscan 
creed.    The  frequent  representations  from  the  Greek  mythology 
prove  them  to  have  no  very  early  date.    From  the  heroic  or 
palsBstric  subjects  on  these  scarabsBi  it  is  thought  that  they  were 
symbols  of  valour  and  manly  energy,  and  were  worn  only  by  the 
male  sex  (Dennis,  vol.  i.  p.  73).    They  are  all  nearly  of  tiie  same 
size,  seldom  exceeding  an  inch  in  length.    Etruscan  intagli  may 
be  recognised  by  the  following  distinctive  marks : — 1.  The  form 
of  the  scarabsBus,  which  is  the  form  usually  adopted.     2.  The 
milled  border,  formed  of  small  strokes  set  close  together :  the 
granulated  border  resembling   a   string  of  beads;    and    the 
guilloche,  resembling  a  loosely-tvsdsted  cable.  .  Etruscan  scara- 
bsei  are  all  perforated  in  their  length,  and  were  usually  worn 
set  in  rings,  or  introduced  as  ornaments  or  amulets,  entwined 
with  beads  in  necklaces.    A  peculiarity  must  be  remarked  in 

*  The  greater  number  of  these  scarabaei  have  been  found  on  a  slope 
called  Gampo  degli  Orefici,  at  Chiusi.  They  are  found  in  greater 
abundance  there  than  in  any  other  Etruscan  site. 
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Oie  deTelopment  of  the  glyptic  art  among  the  Etrnscans,  the 
kbeence  of  a  transitional  stjie  between  the  extremely  mde 
lesigne  of  the  earlier  style,  almost  entirely  executed  by  the 
irill,  and  the  engraraigB  of  the  utmost  finish  in  low  relief.  As 
Mr.  King  remaris :  "  While  the  first  class  offers  oaricatares  of 
men  and  animals,  the  faTOnrite  subjects  being  figures  throwing 
the  discus,  fauns  with  amphoHe 
oows  with  sucking  calres,  or  the 
Ifttter  alone,  all  mde  designs  in 
drill  work,  the  second  gives  ns 
subjects  from  the  Greek  mythology 
especially  scenes  from  Homer  and 
the  tn^edians,  among  which  the 
Htories  of  Fhiloctetes  and  Belle- 
rophon  occnr  with  remarkable  ire 
qnencj,"  thns  leading  to  the  natural 
inference  that  the  rude  are  of  Etrus- 
can mannfacture,  and  the  fine  of  Greek.  The  different  styles  may 
probably  be  due  to  the  separate  colonies  which  inhabited  Etmria : 
the  early  class  to  the  Tyrrhenians,  who  came  from  Lydia,  and 
settled  in  Umhria,  then  extending  across  the  peninsula  to  the 
country  afterwards  called  Etruria,  and  who  hrought  with  them 
a  style  evidently  of  Oriental  origin ;  the  second  to  Greek  in- 
fluence, and  introduced  by  Demaratus  of  Corinth,  who  with 
Eucheir  and  Eugrammus,  took  up  their  abode  at  TarqainiL 

We  now  giTe  Kiihier's  division  of  scarahtei.  Mr.  King  is, 
however,  of  opinion  that  it  rests  on  no  sure  grounds;  but  as 
it  is  generally  adopted  for  their  guide  by  all  the  antiquaries  of 
-the  continent,  we  give  it  here  in  a  summary. 

He  divides  them  into  three  periods.  The  first  period  embraces 
BQch  works  as  are  both  good  in  the  drawing  and  executed  with 
the  greatest  nicety.  Inscriptions  giving  the  names  of  the 
personi^es  represented  distinguish  most  of  this  class.  They 
>re  invariably  made  out  of  the  finest  and  choicest  oriental  stones, 
sards,  and  sardonyx.  Upon  the  execntion  of  the  beetle  itself, 
irhioh  is  in  almmt  fnll  relief,  the  greatest  diligence  has  been 
expended.  The  figures  of  the  heroes,  with  accompanying  in- 
Kriptions,  are  executed  upon  the  flat  base  of  the  beetle,  with 
great  perfection  and  industry,  and  exhibit  correct  drawing  of 

•  "An  instroctivB  illaBtration  of  the  primitiTe  Etruscan  techniqae,  the 
tntirc  iaUglio  being  aunk  in  the  sard  bj  the  dril)  ilone." — Sing. 
2  Q 
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the  nude.    The  field  is  enclosed  within  a  border  which,  in 
best  examples,  is  wrought  with  extraordinary  el^anoe  and 
cision.    The  scarabsBi  of  the  first  period  are  infinitely  rarer 
more  valuable  than  those  of  the  other  two.    Their  epoch 
mences  some  considerable  time  after  the  arrival  of  the  Cozin 
colony  at  Tarquinii,  b.o.  640,  and  continues  down  to  the  time 
Phidias,  b.o.  460. 

Of  the  Second  Period  the  scarabsei  at  the  very  first  sight  betaqr 
their  more  recent  origin.  Whilst  in  the  works  of  the  first  tlMi 
bones  and  muscles  are  too  carefully  made  out,  the  bodies  alsQ 
slender  and  without  fulness,  and  consequently  too  often  harsh  anl 
constrained,  the  intagli  of  the  second  period  are  distinguished  if 
a  display  of  plumpness  and  of  strength,  by  a  greater  corpulence^ 
by  a  multiplicity  of  details,  by  attitudes  rarely  violent,  Inrtij 
effective  through  their  manifestation  of  energy  and  force.  Very 
few  of  this  class  offer  inscriptions.  The  border  assumes  its  most 
simple  form,  one  that  is  found  on  but  very  few  of  the  preceding 
series.  The  scarabsei  are  cut  out  of  the  common  stones,  wheieaa 
those  of  the  first  school  were  in  the  finest  oriental  species.  The 
beetle  itself  is  finished  with  much  less  care  and  neatness.  The  I 
works  of  this  period  belong  to  the  times  when  the  ruined  com* 
merce  of  the  Etruscans  could  supply  no  better  material  than  the 
indigenous  stones,  and  when  the  arts  were  just  sinking  into 
neglect.  This  period  extends  from  the  age  of  Phidias  down  to 
B.O.  280. 

To  the  third  period  belong  those  scarabsei  which  partly  are 
executed  in  the  most  careless  manner,  partly  appear  as  if  merely 
sketched  out.  The  more  insignificant  the  engraving,  the  mow 
inferior  is  the  quality  of  the  camelian  or  sard  that  bears  it 
Winged  deities  and  long-tailed  fauns  frequently  occur  in  this 
class  of  scarabsBi.  Grems  of  this  kind  are  exhumed  in  abundanoe 
around  Tarentum,  and  in  many  parts  of  Calabria.  They  are  to 
be  considered  the  productions  of  a  period  of  decay,  when  all  the 
arts  had  fallen  into  utter  decrepitude.  They  were  cut  out  by 
wholesale  ito  supply  the  immense  number  of  customers,  and 
eonstitute  the  very  latest  of  the  works  executed  in  the  shape  d 
the  scarabsBus.  In  this  class  also  the  designs  are  inclosed  within 
a  border,  which,  in  the  better  specimens,  is  finished  with  some 
degree  of  care ;  but  in  the  commoner,  in  the  clumsiest  manner 
imaginable.  This  period  extends  from  B.o.  280  down  to  the 
times  of  Julius  CsBsar. 
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.  Mr.  King  has,  however,  adduced  some  inenperable  ottjections 
to  this  ingeniona  classificatios,  for  which  we  must  refer  the 
veader  to  pt^e  141  of  his '  Antique  Gema  and  Bings.' 

The  iuHcriptioiiB  oa  Etrascau  stones  are  always  the  names  of 
■ibe  pereosB  represented  on  the  stones,  and  there  are  few  excep- 
tiona  to  this  general  mle.  It  is  certainly  deserving  of  lemark 
that  the  works  of  EtruBcan  glyptic  art  for  the  most  part 
lepresent  Greek  subjects,  derived  from  the  leligiouB  system,  the 
heroic  history  of  the  Greeks,  and  from  events  which  preceded 
or  followed  tfae  war  of  Troy.  "We  may,  therefore,  make  the 
following  clasaiflcation  of  stones  of  Etruscan  workmanship  by 
distdngniBtiing  them  as,  Etruscan  stones :  Etruscan  subjects. 
Etmscan  stones :  Greek  subjects.  Those  of  the  first  class  are 
less  numerous  than  the  others.  Among  the  most  remarkable 
we  may  mention:  1.  An  agate  of  the  Florentine  Gallery,  on 
which  are  represented  two  men  standing,  bearded,  a  veil  covers 
their  heads  and  descends  over  their  shoulders.  On  the  robe  of 
me  is  a  hippocampus,  on  that  of  the  other  a  triton ;  they  bear 
on  their  right  shoulders  a  rod,  to  which  are  suspended  six 


shields.  They  have  been  recognised  as  two  Salii,  or  priests  of 
Uars,  or  probably  their  servants.  On  the  upper  part  is  an 
inscriptioQ  is  Etruscan  letters,  which  reads  from  right  to  left, 
ALLIUS,  in  the  lower  parLALCE.*  2.  A  scarab»us  of  camel- 
ian  in  the  King  of  Pmssm's  collection,  a  man  standing,  his 
head  covered  with  a  cap,  having  a  rod  by  his  side,  holds  in  his 
■eads  APPIUS  AlKE.  which  he. 
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left  hand  a  sack  or  kind  of  vaee,  from  which  he  seema  to  diav 
lota ;  behind  him  is  inscribed  NATIS.  'Wiiikelniftnn  would  a 
aider  this  to  lepreeent  NaiiteB,  the  companion  of  ^^eas.  3.  k. 
warrior,  half  man,  half  dolphin ;  a  behnet  on  hiB  head,  a  shidi 
in  one  hand,  a  Bpear  is  the  other,  with  the  inscriptkB 
MILALA8 . .  A.  B;  some  it  is  snppoeed  to  lepieBent  one  «f 
the  Tjrrhenians,  who  were  changed  into  dolphins  by  F 
at  Kaxos.  In  the  opinion  of  Lanzi  it  represents  Ql&neOL 
4.  The  beantifnl  stone  in  the  BibliotheqneatFariSpTepresmting 
a  man  seated  on  a  stool  before  a  three-legged  table,  on  whidi 
are  three  small  round  objects,  which  he  seems  to  move  with  bii 
right  hand,  while  he  Holds  in  his  left  a  tablet  coTeied  with  tm 
colnmns  of  signs,  which  are  letters  of  the  Etroscsn  alphabeL 
S^or  Orioli,  of  Bologna,  recognises  in  the  inscription,  which 
he  reads  ABCAE,  the  word  "  abacus  "  with  an  Etruscan  termi- 
natiou.  He  would  consider  it  a 
calculations  bj  means  of  an  abacus. 

Subjects  from  the  mjihical  and  heroical  periods  of  Greece  si 
more  frequently  met  with.     The  Greek  subjects  most  known 


among  Etrascan  engraved  Bt<mea  relate  to  Eercnlee,  his  s 
in  Etruscan  characters  from  r^ht  to  left  being  HBELE;  to 
Fersens,  PEBSE;  to  Tydeus,  TVBE;  te  Theseus,  THESE;  to 
Pelens,  PELE;  to  Dlysees,  YLVS8E;  to  AchiUes,  AXELB, 
AXILE ;  to  Ajax,  AIVA8.  Other  stones  bear  nnknown  m 
The  most  beautiful  among  Etruscan  works,  which  Winkelmuu 
considers  one  of  the  most  ancient  specimens  of  the  glyptic  ut. 
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k  the  celebrated  camelian  fonneriyin  the  StoechcoUectdon.now 
It  Berlin,  which  repreHents  a  council  held  by  five  of  the  Greek 
beroeawho  l)esicsed  Thehea;  three  withont  arms  and  seated; 
two,  armed  at  ali  points,  are  standing ;  the  names  of  the  heroes, 
written  by  their  side,  leaves  no  doubt  on  the  subject  of  this 
magniiicent  intaglio.  There  are  Amphiaraus,  AMPHTIABE, 
Polynices,  PnVLNICES;  TydeuB,  TVTE ;  Adiastns,  ATKES- 
THE ;  and  PartJionopKus,  PAETHANAPAE. 

The  Tydeiis  jilueking  a  dart  out  of  his  right  leg,  with  hia 
name  In  Etruscan  characters,  displays  the  highest  perfection  of 


he  art  among  the  Etruscans.  This  gem  has  received  the 
bighest  praise  from  Winkelmann.  "It  is  executed,"  he  writes, 
"  Trith  a  precision  and  delicacy  which  yield  in  no  point  to  the 
Eneet  Gieek  engravers.  The  profound  knowledge  of  anatomy 
<lisplajed  by  the  engraver  is  everywhere  conspicuous."  Eercnies 
figoies  frequently  on  works  of  this  style ;  sometimes  in  a  postore 
of  defence,  resting  on  one  knee,  vrith  bow  and  arrow,  sometimea 
rnshing  forward  to 'the  attack,  oi  engaged  in  the  chase,  or 
captniing  the  Erynumthian  boar,  or,  lastly,  floating  upon  a  raft 
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borne  up  by  amphorsB.    These  works  generally  exhibit  a  wonder-  . 
fal  delicacy  of  execution,  with  a  love  for  violent  exertion,  and 
an  exaggerated  drawing  of  the  muscular  parts. 


Geeek  Glyptic  Abt. 


The  glyptic  art  appears  to  have  originally  prevailed  among  iiie 
Asiatic  Greeks.  From  Asia  Minor  it  passed  mto  Greece  proper. 
It  attained,  however,  first,  its  highest  perfection  in  Sicily  and 
Magna  GrsBcia,  the  colonies  sent  out  by  Greece  having  reached, 
through  their  commerce,  a  higher  degree  of  opulence  and 
luxury.  Gem  engraving  for  signets,  from  the  silence  of  Homer, 
was  evidently  unknown  in  his  time.  At  first  the  engraved 
signet  was  worn,  as  usual  among  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  tied  by 
a  string  round  the  wrist,  or  as  an  ornament  of  a  bracelet  or 
necklace.  Its  shape  was  that  termed  the  scarabceoid,  an  elliptical 
disc,  convex  at  the  back  and  perforated  through  the  axis. 
Mounted  as  a  finger  ring  it  came  afterwards  (according  to 
Lessing,  about  the  time  of  the  Feloponnesian  war,  b.o.  431-404) 
into  universal  favour  amongst  all  the  Hellenic  population.  The 
art  advanced  with  rapid  strides  towards  its  culminating-pointj 
its  practitioners  ranking  high  amongst  the  artists  of  their  times, 
and  their  performances  deemed  not  unworthy  of  being  stmg  by 
the  court  poets,  nay,  by  kings  themselves.  The  celebrated 
Theodorus  engraved  the  signet  ring  of  Polycrates.  Tryphon's 
Galene  is  immortalised  by  AddsBUS,  Satyreius's  Arsinoe  by 
Diodorus,  whilst  King  Polemo  bestows  an  ingenious  conceit 
upon  a  group  of  seven  cows  which  seem  alive  and  browsing,  on 
a  green  jasper.  They  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  the  most  power- 
ful monarchs.  Antiochus  Epiphanes  delighted  to  spend  his 
leisure  hours  in  the  ateliers  of  his  artist-goldsmithls  and 
jewellers.  Mithridates  is  recorded  as  the  founder  of  the  iObrst 
royal  cabinet  of  gems,  and  a  treatise  upon  stones  was  dedicated 
to  him  by  Zachalias  of  Babylon.  The  very  nature  of  the  desti^ 
nation  of  their  works,  to  serve  the  important  office  of  public 
signets,  has  precluded  the  engravers  from  marking  them  with 
their  ovm  names,  the  rule  then  prevailing  in  all  the  other 
departments  of  creative  art.  Hence  it  is  that,  before  the  age  of 
Augustus,  the  sole  masters  belonging  to  this  era  of  perfection, 
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jf  whom  any  historical  notice  is  preserved,  are,  in  addition  to 
?yrgoteles,  Cronius,  and  Apollonides,  the  two  already  mentioned 
is  enshrined  in  the '  Anthology,'  and  the  most  ancient  in  the  list 
[after  Theodoras)  Nansias  the  Athenian. 

Alexander  the  Great  was  a  great  patron  of  the  glyptic  art.  He 
RTOuld  allow  no  artist  bnt  Pyrgoteles  to  engrave  his  royal  conn- 
benance,  and  that  only  on  an  emerald. 

Glyptics  followed  among  the  Greeks  the  progress  and  decline 
of  art.  The  Greek  school  has  been  divided  into  three  periods : — 
&rom  the  time  of  Theodoras  of  Samos  (b.o.  560)  to  that  of 
Alexander  the  Great ;  from  Alexander  to  Aagastas ;  and  from 
Angastos  to  the  fall  of  the  Empire.  To  the  first  period  belong 
those  whose  style  of  art  is  the  most  strongly  marked,  and  which 
Mr.  King  terms  Archaic  Greek.  Most  of  these  are  Italo-Greek, 
their  style  being  identical  with  that  of  the  peculiar  coinage  of 
that  region  issaed  antecedent  to  500.  The  engravings  on  them 
are  in  shallow  intaglio,  of  the  most  minute  elaborateness,  princi- 
paUy  executed  by  means  of  the  adamant  or  corundum  point, 
and  enclosed  within  the  so-called  Etruscan  border.  Their  usual 
subjects  are  simple  figures,  animals  of  chase,  frequently  heroes, 
especially  those  connected  with  the  tale  of  Thebes  (of  Troy  more 
rarely)  and  the  legend  of  the  Argonauts.  Of  Homeric  subjects 
the  most  frequent  is  the  death  of  Achilles.  As  a  general  rule 
these  early  intagU  will  be  found  on  bright  pale  yellow  sards. 
The  word  sard  was  originally  applied  to  this  class  of  stone,  and 
is  derived  from  the  Persian  zerd,  yellow.  At  a  later,  or  Koman 
period,  the  name  sard  was  given  to  the  red  species. 

The  productions  of  the  most  flourishing  period  of  glyptic  art 
under  Alexander  and  his  immediate  successors,  exhibit  the  most 
refined  natural  taste,  now  fully  developed  by  education,  and  dis- 
play the  most  perfect  technique.  Many  heads  of  deities  and  of 
princes,  full  of  life  and  individuality,  as  well  as  whole-length 
figures,  take  a  prominent  place.  The  latter  are  universally  nude 
— ^the  received  mode  for  expressing  the  divine  nature  of  the 
personage  represented  in  the  perfect  stage  of  Hellenic  art.  The 
intaglio  is  sunk  somewhat  deeper  into  the  gem  than  in  the 
works  of  the  archaic  period.  There  is  a  vigour  and  elegance  in 
the  dravdng  upon  these  gems  that  bespeak  their  origin  at  the 
first  view,  as  well  as  a  delicacy  and  a  softness  in  the  treatment 
of  the  flesh,  never  to  be  discovered  in  the  productions  of  the 
imperial  ages.    The  delicate  and  careful  manner  in  which  the 
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hair  is  treated  is  noticeable  in  tbese  performances.  In 
generation  following  Alexander,  the  advance  of  luxury  displa; 
ing  itself,  amongst  the  rest,  in  the  decoration  of  the  fingers  m 
rings,  brought  the  glyptic  art  everywhere  to  the  highest  p» 
fection  attainable  by  it  in  its  relation  to  the  other  branches  oi 
creative  art. 

Under  Augustus  the  art  reached  a  very  high  degree  of  exod* 
lence,  more  particularly  in  the  department  of  portraits, 
which,  indeed,  lies  the  great  strength  of  the  Imperial  schooJ 
The  great  artists  Dioscorides  and  Solon  produced  their  master- 
pieces in  this  fi^e.  Now  for  the  first  time  (according  to  th( 
received  opinion  of  archsBologists)  was  the  gem  artist  permi 
to  place  his  name  ux)on  his  best  works. 

But  of  all  the  works  of  the  glyptic  art  in  the  age  of  Augostua 
and  his  successors,  the  most  remarkable  are  the  camei.     Wi 
have  a  series  of  them  representing  the  Julian  and   Olaudiaii 
families  at  different  epochs,  deserving  of  the  highest  admirati< 
not  only  for  the  beauty  of   the  material,  but  also  for  tha 
marvellous  art  displayed  in  them,  all  evidently  the  produc- 
tions of  the  best  hands  of  Greece,  now  drawn  together  in  the 
metropolis  of  the  world.     Some  notion  of  the  magnific^Qce  of 
this  gem-work  in  relief,  and  the  immense  amount  of  talent  and  •{ 
labour  expended  on  them  may  be  derived  from  a  careful  exami- 
nation of  the  agate  of  the  Sainte-Chapelle,  at  Paris,  or  the 
Gemma  Augustea  in  the  Imperial  cabinet  at  Vienna. 

For  the  third  epoch  we  must  refer  to  the  chapter  on  Boman  > 
glyptic  art. 

The  number  of  Greek  engraved  stones  is  very  numerous,  and 
some  are  justly  celebrated  for  their  excellence  in  style  and  finish.  • 
Their  period  may  be  deduced  from  their  style  and  execution. 
The  characteristics  of  Greek  gems  are  grace  and  vigour;  the 
figure  is  drawn  with  remarkable  precision,  the  attitude  is 
elegant,  and  the  auxiliaries  are  finely  composed;  the  embleniB 
and  attributes  exhibit  an  accuracy  which  implies  an  extraordinary 
degree  of  historical  and  mythological  information  in  the  artists 
who  engraved  them.  Greek  engraved  stones  are  in  general  oi 
an  oval  form,  and  the  stone  itself  is  of  little  thicknesa  The 
work  is  in  the  height  or  breadth,  according  to  the  space  the 
subject  requires.  Sometimes  the  surface  of  the  intaglio  is  slightly 
convex.  In  the  early  periods  of  gem  engraving,  the  design  is 
invariably  so  arranged  as  to  fill  up  the  entire  field  of  the  sni- 
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&ce.  £!xtreme  siinplicity  of  design,  and  that  repose  which  is 
the  essential  feature  in  all  Greek  art,  are  the  distinguishing 
^aracteristics  of  gem  engraving  of  the  finest  period.  "Of 
Grreek  work  itself,  we  may  affirm,"  Mr.  Maskelyne  writes,  "  that 
it  "was  characterised  by  an  artistic  supremacy  by  which,  in  its 
higher  examples,  it  may.  be  everywhere  recognised.  A  fine 
ease  and  dignity  in  the  drawing,  delicate  and  modulated  treat- 
ment of  surface,  a  crispness  of  touch  in  the  lines  of  the  diamond 
point,  that  lightness  and  elasticity  to  the  hair,  and  a  distribution 
of  the  sentiment  over  the  whole  subject,  are  among  these 
chariEtcteristics.''  The  dull  polish  in  the  interior  of  the  intaglio, 
which  does  not  reflect  like  the  brilliant  x>olish  of  the  moderns, 
is  also  an  essential  characteristic  of  Greek  workmanship. 

All  the  productions  of  Greek  engraving  were  not  perfect 
works  of  art ;  indeed  we  possess  several  of  very  inferior  work- 
manship.   An  artist  could  excel  only  la  one  especial  style ;  one 
was  most  successful  in  the  drapery;  another  in  the  representa- 
tion of  the  nude ;  one  excelled  in  the  art  of  giving  expression 
and  strength,  another  in  giving  gracefulness  to  his  figures.    The 
great  artists  alone  reached  that  perfection  which  combined  them 
all.      Sometimes  they  engraved  their  figures  very  deeply,  and 
sometimes  in  very  low  relief.    Dioscorides  excelled  in  giving  a 
Tery  slight  relief  to  his  figures ;  this  difficulty  overcome  is  one 
of  the  greatest  merits  of  this  engraver.    In  general  the  Greeks 
applied  themselves  more  to  intaglio  than  to  cameo  engraving. 
They  were  unacquainted  with  perspective,  the  place  of  which, 
however,  they  supplied,  in  some  measure,  by  the  greater  or  less 
depth  they  gave  to  the  different  parts.    The  engravers  avoided 
multiplying  their  figures,  or  crowding  them  in  a  small  space. 
The  Greek  artists  were  remarkable  for  their  skill  in  representing 
animals;  they  preferred  also  representing  their  figures  nude, 
and,  indeed,  most  of  the  masterpieces  of  art  produced  in  Greece 
are  figures  without  drapery;  while  those  executed  at  Bome 
are  generally  draped — with  the  exception,  however,  of  those  of 
Dioscorides,  who  followed  the  taste  of  his  own  nation  in  this 
lespect,  for  nearly  all  his  figures  are  nude.     The  works  of  the 
great  engravers  of  Greece  are  all  stamped  with  a  pecuUar 
national  character,  which  is  better  felt  than  described.    Mytho- 
logical and  heroical  subjects  were  adopted  by  Greek  artists  in 
preference  to  those  of  contemporaneous  history. 
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BoMAN  Glyptio  Abt. 

The  knowledge  of  the  glyptic  art  must  have  been  derived  ^yj 
the  Bomans,  in  the  first  place,  from  the  Etruscans,  and  after-l 
wards  from  the  Greeks.  There  was  no  Eoman  school  properlykj 
so  called,  and  it  seems  that,  at  all  periods  of  that  mling  pec^te,; 
its  martial  propensities  made  it  consider  the  culture  of  the 
arts  as  a  profession  worthy  only  of  slaves,  freedmen,  or  of? 
strangers  whom  it  had  subdued.  But  when  it  became  acquainted! 
with  the  beautiful  works  of  Greece  and  Asia,  a  taste  for  them! 
was  developed,  and  they  were  eagerly  sought  for. 

Greek  engravers  were  attracted  to  Bome,  where  they  ustiaHy- 
represented  subjects  of  Greek  history,  in  which  the  BomaDS^j 
began  to  take  an  interest ;  and  when  they  treated  in  their  works 
any  scene  of  Boman  history  they  usually  added  to  the  purely '{ 
historical  composition  some  allegorical  figures,  which  evinced 
the  genius  of  the  artist  in  that  kind  of  invention,  and  which 
raised  his  work  above  a  simple  imitation  of  nature.  But,  though 
produced  in  Bome,  these  works  of  Greek  engravers  do  not  the 
less  belong  to  the  Greek  school,  which  continued  to  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire,  keeping  pace  with  the  vicissitudes  and 
the  decline  of  art. 

Some  Boman  artists  devoted  themselves  also  to  the  glyptic 
art,  and  we  have  already  mentioned  the  most  celebrated  names ; 
the  taste  which  was  very  generally  evinced  for  engraved  stones 
among  the  highest  persons  of  the  empire,  the  collections  formed 
by  some  rich  citizens,  the  general  use  of  signets  in  rings,  excited 
the  emulation  of  the  Boman  artists,  who  succeeded  in  producing 
some  very  beautiful  works.  It  may  be  supposed,  however,  that 
the  works  of  Greek  artists  met  more  f&vour  in  the  opinion  of 
amateurs,  as  Boman  artists  affected  to  give  a  Greek  character  to 
their  productions  by  engraving  their  names  in  Greek  letterB. 
Some  authors  think  that,  from  the  time  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  the 
best  works  are  due  to  Boman  artists. 

As  the  Greeks  evinced  a  predilection  for  the  nude,  the  Bomans 
exhibited  a  decided  taste  for  draped  figures.  The  stones  en- 
graved in  Bome  exhibit  in  general  proofs  of  this  preference ;  and 
Dioscorides,  otherwise  so  devoted  to  the  taste  of  his  own  nation, 
engraved  a  draped  Mercury. 

This  requirement  of  Boman  taste  was  very  unfavourable  to 
the  development  of  the  beauty  of  the  art,  and  engraved  stones 
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executed  at  Eome  evince  this  inflnence.  The  figures  seldom 
trespass  against  the  rules  of  design^  but  they  axe  deficient  in 
elegance ;  they  seldom  bespeak  either  genius  or  elevation  of 
udnd  in  the  artist.  The  ideal,  which  is  the  soul  of  Greek  com- 
position, is  never  perceived  in  that  of  the  Eomans;  and  the 
art  sensibly  declined  into  a  servile  imitation. 

Roman  art  reached  its  culminating  x>oint  in  cameo  engraving 
under  the  zealous  and  judicious  patronage  of  Hadrian.  Down 
to  SeTerus  inclusive,  the  most  meritorious  productions  of  the 
Boman  school  consist  in  cameo  portraits  of  the  emperor  and 
their  immediate  relations.  Even  after  the  glyptic  art,  as  far  as 
r^ards  the  production  of  fine  or  even  of  mediocre  intaglio  work, 
was  ntterly  extinct,  the  branch  of  cameo-engraving  still  lingered, 
and  actually  revived,  together  with  the  reviving  prosperity  of 
the  empire,  under  Constantine's  encouragement,  so  as  to  give 
birth  to  certain  very  important  monuments. 

Mr.  King  gives  tbe  following  as  general  characteristics  of  the 
later  or  Boman  style  of  intaglio  engraving.    There  is  a  great 
aiming  at  effect,  with  negligence  in  details ;  the  intaglio  is  sunk 
as  deep  as  possible  into  the  stone,  and  heads  in  full  face  now 
first  come  into  fashion.    The  hair  is  rendered  more  in  masses, 
the  drapery  is  merely  indicated  by  a  few  touches— in  short, 
BTerything  is  kept  subordinate  to  the  face.    In  the  female 
portraits  more  care  is  bestowed  ux)on  the  hair,  with  its  arrange- 
ment after  the  complicated  and  tasteless  fashions  of  the  age. 
Portraits  appear  now  figured  as  busts,  with  some  drapery  on  the 
shoulder;  whereas  the  Greek  show  nothing  beyond  the  head 
and  neck.    With  the  empire  opens  the  grand  era  of  portraits 
upon  gems,  the  countless  offspring  of  adulation,  love,  affection, 
and  friendship.  The  purely  Greek  period  had  produced  nothing 
bat  ideal  heads,  with  the  exception  of  those  rare  cases  where  his 
own  image  was  required  for  the  personal  seal  of  the  sovereign  or 
his  representative.   But  with  the  Romans  the  love  of  perpetuat- 
ing the  memory  of  their  ancestors,  by  means  of  family  i)ortraits, 
had  from  the  earliest  times  shown  itself  a  ruling  passion.    The 
fall  lengths  are  more  or  less  draped,  the  emperor  stands  forth 
in  complete  armour,  or,  if  a  bust,  usually  with  Jove's  segis 
throvm  across  the  breast.    In  groups  we  often  see  more  than 
two  figures  introduced;  but  except  to  image,  in  the  capacity 
of  a  talisman,  the  patron  god  of  the  wearer,  little  is  now  drawn 
from  Greek  mythology;  nothing   from  poetry.    The  general 
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subjects  are  the  occupations  of  daily  life,  religions  ceremonifiB/ 
the  workman  at  his  trade,  hunting,  fishing,  x)ortraits  of  the  in- 
dividual  or  of  some  special  friend.  In  the  Eoman  period,  even 
at  its  two  most  flourishing  epochs,  the  ages  of  Augustus,  and,  a 
century  later,  of  Hadrian,  we  no  longer  meet  with  scenes  drawn 
from  the  Epic  cycle,  so  popular  with  the  independent  Qreeks; 
and  so  unalterable  is  this  law,  that  the  very  appearance  of  a 
design,  either  poetical  or  historical  in  its  nature,  upon  a 
supposed  Eoman  gem,  affords  sufficient  grounds  for  attributing 
the  work  to  some  artist  of  the  revival.  With  regard  to  me- 
chanical execution,  it  is  fully  apparent  that  the  stone  has  been 
hollowed  out  to  a  great  depth  by  the  end  of  the  drill,  and  the 
necessary  finish  of  details,  the  features,  the  hair,  and  the  drapery, 
put  afterwards  with  the  adamant  point.  Much  of  the  rude 
work  of  the  later  times  has,  beyond  all  mistaking,  been  done 
with  the  wheel — an  oriental  invention,  probably  introduced  by 
the  makers  of  talismans  from  the  native  region  of  their  trade. 
The  taste  for  engraved  stones  maintained  itself  till  the  time  of 
Septimius  Severus;  after  his  time  gem  engraving,  already  on 
the  decline,  as  far  the  intaglio  branch  thereof  was  concerned, 
degenerated,  and  became,  so  to  speak,  extinct.  We  may  trace 
the  gradual  decline  of  the  art  in  the  various  engraved  portraits 
of  Antoninus  Pius,  Marcus  Aurelius,  Lucius  Yerus,  Septimius 
Severus,  Oaracalla,  Gordian,  Maximian,  Philip,  Probus  and 
Constantine.  At  this  later  period  of  the  emperors,  gems  were 
profusely  used  as  ornaments  on  the  dresses,  the  swords,  the 
brooches  and  shoes.  Aurelian  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  the 
Sun  garments  joined  together  with  gems. 

Astrological  gems,  or  rather  talismans,  were  in  great  demand 
in  the  later  Imperial  times,  from  Domitian's  age  downwards. 
Of  the  whole  class  the  most  frequent  are  the  signs  of  the  Zodiac, 
whether  singly,  combined,  or  as  adjuncts  to  deities  the  represen- 
tatives of  the  several  planets.  It  is  supposed  that  in  many  cases 
these  represent  the  owner's  horoscope.  In  the  fifth  century, 
the  glyptic  art  amongst  the  Eomans  entirely  disappeared,  its 
last  traces  fading  away  in  the  ill-cut,  rudely  drawn  Abraxas  and 
ManlchsBan  talismans,  on  coarse  jasper  and  loadstones,  notices 
of  which  we  give  in  the  next  chapter. 

Engraved  stones  bearing  inscriptions  are  more  common  among 
Boman  works  than  among  those  of  the  Greeks.  Boman  in- 
scriptions are  of  five  kinds :— 1.  The  name  of  artist.    2.  The 
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name  of  the  person  represented.  3.  The  name  of  the  owner  of 
the  stone.  This  is  more  usually  the  case.  4.  The  name  of  the 
X^erson  who  made  a  present  of  it.  6.  Good  wishes,  affectionate 
expressions  which  accompany  the  gift,  as  "  multis  annis  "  (vivas 
understood),  "  ave,"  "  amor  mens,"  and  acclamations  relative  to 
the  Oircensian  games.  The  Etruscan  milled  border  is  sometimes 
found,  on  Eoman  intagli  of  very  late  times,  but  may  be  readily 
distingnished  by  its  carelessness  and  irregularity. 
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Bkpoeb  noticing  the  Gnostic  gems  which  were  so  extensively 
tised  in  the  latest  stage  of  the  decline  of  the  art,  we  must 
mention  an  earlier  class  of  intagli,  which  are  connected  with  the 
worship  of  Mithras.    According  to  Mr.  King,  from  their  good 
execution  many  of  these  intagli  date  from  the  early  empire. 
They  are  evidences  of  the  prevalence  of  those  Oriental  doctrines 
which  were  widely  diffused  through  the  Roman  world  during 
the  Middle  Empire.    Mithras  was  the  Persian  type  of  the  sun. 
He  is  usually  represented  as  a  young  man  plunging  his  sword 
into  the  throat  of  a  bull,  while  a  dog  licks  up  the  blood  which 
falls.    The  bull  is  the  earth,  which  Mithras,  or  the  sun,  is  fer- 
tilising with  heat,  and  penetrating  with  his  influence  in  the 
sign  of  Taurus.    The  dog  denotes  that  all  things  are  nourished 
by  the  sun's  influence  upon  the  earth.  The  bull's  tail  terminates 
in  ears  of  corn,  to  denote  fecundity.    On  the  engraved  gems 
this  central  figure  is  frequently  surrounded  with  a  number  of 
allegorical  figures.    Numerous  intagli  of  the  time  of  Hadrian 
representing  the  head  of  Serapis,  with  the  legend,  EI2  OEOS 
SEPAIUS  (There  is  but  one  god  Serapis),  are  also  frequently  to 
be  met  with,  as  the  worship  of  the  god  Serapis  was  greatly  in 
vogue  in  that  age. 

We  come  now  to  the  period  whien  the  glyptic  art,  following 
the  necessary  stages  of  the  development  of  art,  reached  its 
latest  stage  of  decline,  and  was  at  the  lowest  ebb.  We  would 
speak  here  of  a  particular  class  of  engraved  stones,  employed  as 
talismans  by  the  Gnostic,  Basilidan,  and  other  sects,  which 
arose  in  the  second  century  in  Egypt,  the  East,  and  the  Roman 
Empire.    At  that  time  the  virtues  of  stones  and  of  the  symbols 
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ongraved  upon  them,  were  sapposed  to  exert  great  influence  aa 
tte  mind  and  body,  either  for  inapiring  the  eentiment  of  lore, 
aToiding  the  evil  eye,  or  curing  diseases.  Although  a  great 
variety  of  Htonea  were  employed,  the  principal  ones  were  car- 
nelian,  jaspera,  heliotrope  and  htematite,  and  partionlar  re- 
presentations were  by  preference  engraved  on  these  materiak. 
The  name  Abraxas  has  been  given  to  those  on  which  are  re- 
preaented,  in  a  very  rude  and  inferior  style  of  workmanship, 
Egyptian  deities  and  others,  combined,  with  symbols  derived 
from  the  religious  ideas  of  the  Indians  and  PersiaDS.and.  accom- 
panied by  inscriptions  in  Greek,  Coptie,  Hebrew,  or  Latin,  and 
by  cabalistic  signs  mixed  together.  These  stones  were  nsnally 
worn  as  amulets  or  talismans.  Some  were  mounted  as  rings, 
but  others  are  evidently  too  lai^,  and  were  carried  abont  the 
person,  or  in  the  pocket  or  purse.  The  inscriptions  being  in 
their  correct  order  on  these  stones,  it  is  evident  they  were  not 
used  as  seals.  The  engraving  of  these  gems  is  generally  of  very 
rude  and  careless  workmanship,  and  the  stones  used  are  of  a  veij 
inferior  kind.  They  are  iieqnently  engraved  on  both  sides. 
Sometimes  also  a  more  ancient  stone,  and  of  superior  work,  has 
received  an  inscription  which  has  made  of  it  a  sacred  amnleL 
Those  two  periods  most  be,  therefore,  carefully  distii^uished 


on  the  same  stone.  Accordji^  to  Mr.  King  the  earliest  are 
doubtless  those  which  offer  purely  Egyptian  types;  a  Tery 
freqnent  one  heii^  a  serpent,  erect,  and  with  a  lion's  head  snr- 
ronnded  ty  seven  rays,  and    usually  accompanied  by  the  in- 
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ption,  XNOY<&I2  or  XN0YMI2.     This  is  Kneph,  the  good 
.  genius^  or  Agatho  dsBinoii,  the  creative  spirit  and  the  type  of 
•  tlie  sun,  of  the  Egyptians,  one  of  the  characteristics  of  whom 
"was  the  serpent,  probably  the  ursBus  or  basilisk,  the  emblem  of 
divinity.    According  to  Plutarch  and  Diodorus  the  name  of  the 
Egyptian  Zeus  signified  spirit  (Trvcv/xa),  which  of  course  can 
only  apply  to  Kneph.  Champollion  derives  it  from  the  Egyptian 
root   nf  (Coptic  nef),  to  breathe.    The  word  Chnubis  differs 
from  Kneph  only  in  the  accidental  admission  of  the  inherent 
-vowel  V  instead  of  e,  and  of  6  instead  of  ^ ;  as  spelled  in  the 
Grnostic  monuments  of  the  Basilidans,  it  would  sound   like 
Chnumis  (Bunsen).    Another  frequent  type  is  Seth,  the  evil 
deity,  the  ass-headed  god  of  the  Semitic  tribes,  *  which  gave 
rise  to  the  calumny  against  the  Christians  that  they  worshipped 
the  head  of  an  ass.f     As  Mr.  Sharpe  remarks,  Basilides,  the 
fonnder  of  the  Egyptian    sect  of   Christian  Gnostics,  being 
pnzzled,  as  so  many  inquirers  have  been,  with  the  origin  of 
evil,  and  with  the  difficulty  of  believing  that  the  Giver  of 
all  Good  was  himself  the  author  of  sin,  he  made  a  second 
god  of  the  Devil,  or  the  personification  of  evil,  consequently 
we  find  the  same  Typhon,  or  god  of  evil,  also  figured  as  Nubi, 
the  lord  of  the  world,  who  is  represented  under  the  form 
of  a  grififin.    On  some  of  the  coins  of  Hadrian  we  see  also  ex- 
hibited the  Gnostic  spirit  of  that  age,  in  the  representation  of 
the  antagonism  of  good  and  evil,  as  figured  in  the  opposition 
of  the  serpent  of  good  (Horhat,  the  Agatho  dasmon),  and  the 
serpent  of  evil  (Apophis).    The  figure  which  is  most  frequently 

*  Mr.  King  considei's  this  to  represent  Anubis,  the  jackal-headed  god. 
A  single  glance  at  the  gem  will  be  enough  to  convince  any  one  that  it  i« 
an  ass-headed  god. 

t  The  grafito  found  in  a  room  of  the  Palatine  Hill,  evidently  a 
•wpoiTK^vrifiay  or  act  of  worship,  by  some  Gnostic  Christian,  represents  the 
crucified  Seth,  the  father  of  Judieus  and  Palestinus,  the  ass  god  of  the 
Semitic  tribes,  for,  as  Mr.  Sharpe  observes,  the  creator  of  the  world,  the 
author  of  evil,  in  the  Gnostic  creed,  was  looked  upon  by  the  Gnostics  as 
the  god  of  the  Jews,  and  the  author  of  the  Mosaic  law.  According  to 
Mr.  Sharpe,  the  Gnostics  confounded  the  Coptic  name  for  ass,  EEO,  with 
the  name  of  lAO,  or  Jehovah.  Valentinus,  a  native  of  Pharbaethum,  who 
had  studied  in  Alexandria,  carried  his  Gnostic  opinions  to  Italy,  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  where  the  mystic  superstitions  of  this  sect  were 
eagerly  embraced.  This  grafito  may,  therefore,  be  of  that  period.  These 
proskunemata  are  frequently  found  in  Egypt.  They  usually  were  votive 
sentences,  and  were  inscribed  on  walls  by  the  worshipper  to  indicate  his 
respect  for  the  deity  and  to  solicit  his  protection. 
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fotmd  on  these  stones  is  that  which  has  given  its  name  to  ^bm 
entire  class.    The  god  Abraxas,  or,  as  it  reads  on  the  geDi%| 
ABPASAiS,  the  letters  of  which,  taken  numerically,  according  i£| 
the  Greek  alphabet,  give,  when  summed'  np,  the  nmnber  3tty 
(A  1,  B  2,  P  100,  A  1,  2  200,  A  1,  »  60),  being  the  number  ol^ 
days  in  the  snn's  annual  oonrse.    He  is  supposed  to  be  the  sm 
god,  or  the  supreme  deity,  whose  physical  representative  tba 
sun  is.    He  is  figured  with  the  head  of  a  cock,  sacred  to  th» 
sun,  with  a  human  body,  clad  in  a  cuirass,  terminating  in 
serpents  instead  of  l^s.     By  the  side  of  the  god,  besides  the 
word  Abraxas,  is  also  engraved  the  name  lao,  which  would 
seem,  as  well  as  the  names  Adonai,  Sabaoth,  frequently  engraved 
on  these  gems,  to  be  other  titles  of  the  sun  god.    A  oomnoon 
inscription  around  this  figure,  or  on  the  back  of  the  stone,  is  the 
Hebrew-Greek  CEMEC  El  AAM' the  Eternal  sun,  and  alao 
another  legend  ANAGANABPA  "Thou  art  our  Father.*** 
Abraxas,  the  supreme  deity  or  good  spirit,  and  Seth,  or  the  god  of 
evil,  are  the  representatives  of  the  two  antagonistic  principles 
in  nature,  according  to  the  Gnostic  doctrines.    In  the  Gnostic 
creed,  the  author  of  evil  was  regarded  as  the  creator  of  the 
world,  and  was  considered  as  the  being  with  whom  men  have 
chiefly  to  do,  either  in  this  world  or  in  the  next.    According  to 
the  Gnostic  view,  matter  was  essentially  evil,  consequently  the 
supreme  deity,  or  author  of  good,  could  not  be  its  author. 


RINGS. 

BiKGsmay  be  considered  as  the  earliest  kind  of  useful  ornament 
known  to  the  ancients.  Their  use  dates  from  the  earliest 
periods.  Originally  rings  bore  the  signet  or  seal  of  the  owner, 
but  in  later  times  they  were  worn  more  as  ornaments  than 
articles  of  use ;  and  to  such  a  pitch  was  passion  for  ornament 
carried  by  the  ancients,  that  it  is  recorded  of  some  that  they 
loaded  their  hands  with  rings. 

The  earhest  mention  of  signet-rings  is  in  the  Bible,  when 
Tamar  receives  a  signet-ring  from  Judah  as  a  token  of  recogni- 
tion ;  and  when  Pharaoh  "  took  off  the  ring  from  his  hand  and 
put  it  upon  Joseph's  hand,"  thereby  investing  him  with  delegated 

*  Whence  the  famous  talisman  or  charm  '*  Abracadabra "  has  been 
deriyed. 
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mithoiity.  Among  other  early  notices  of  signets  are:  the 
iBBasiire-chamber  of  Ehampsinitns  secured  by  the  impression  of 
Mb  seal  (Herod,  il.  121) ;  the  temple  of  Belns  sealed  np  with  the 
l^net  of  Darins ;  the  stone  closing  in  the  den  of  lions  and  their 
Hlow-prisoner  Daniel,  sealed  "  with  the  signet  of  the  same  Mng, 
md  -with  the  signet  of  his  nobles."  All  these  circumstances 
Bbow  that  this  contrivance  for  securing  property,  by  stamping 
Hie  signet  on  plastic  clay  spread  on  the  object,  had  been  known 
In  the  East  from  time  immemorial.  The  most  ancient  known 
ting  is  snpiKMsed  to  be  that  in  the  possession  of  Dr.  Abbot,  of 
Oairo.  It  is  thns  described  by  him :  "  This  remarkable  piece 
of  antiquity  is  in  the  highest  state  of  preservation,  and  was 
found  at  Ghizeh,  in  a  tomb  near  the  excavation  of  Colonel 
Vase's^  called  Campbell's  tomb.  It  is  of  fine  gold,  and  weighs 
nearly  three  sovereigns.  The  style  of  the  hieroglyphics  is  in 
perfect  accordance  with  those  in  the  tombs  about  the  Great 
Pyramid,  and  the  hieroglyphics  within  the  oval  make  the  name 
of  that  Pharaoh  (Cheops,  Shofo)  of  whom  the  pyramid  was  the 
tomb/'  *     Another  ring  of  great  historical  importance  is  the 


bronze  one  which  bears  the  name  of  Amnnoph  m.  engraved  on 
the  oval  face  of  the  ring.  It  was  probably  worn  by  some  ofScial 
in  the  king's  household.  It  is  now  in  the  collection  of  Lord 
Londesborongh.  Sir  G.  Wilkinson  mentions  an  Egyptian  ring, 
lemarkable  for  its  size— in  solid  gold  weighing  five  ounces.  It 
ocmsisted  of  a  massive  ring,  half  an  inch  in  its  largest  diameter, 
bearing  an  oblong  plinth,  on  which  devices  were  engraved,  an 
inch  long.  On  one  face  was  the  name  of  King  Horus,  of  the 
eighteenth  dynasty,  b.o.  1337;  on  the  other,  a  lion,  with  the 
legraid^  "Lord  of  strength,"  referring  to  the  monarch;  on  one 
side^  a  scorpion,  and,  on  the  oi^er,  a  crocodile.    The  f&vourite 

*  According  to  Dr.  Birch  it  bears  the  name  of  Ra-nefer-hat,  priest 
of  Ehafa.  Its  date  is  Saite,  twenty-sixth  dynasty,  if  not  still  later,  fifth 
century,  B.O. 

2d 
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fonn  for  signeto  set  in  the  ring  aniiMig  the  f^Tptians  wa 
sc&iHbwns.    It  woa  perfoiHt«d  in  its  length,  and  was  bo  set  ■ 
to  revolTe  in  the  ring.    Engraved  on  the  nnder  Bnrfiics  <A  " 
Rcarahceus  was  the  name  of  the  owner,  the  name  of  the  mona 
in  whose  teign  he  lived,  and  sometimes  the  emblems  of'  certij 
deities.    The  oldest  signet  rings  were  mode  with  solid  or  reroh 
ing  beads,  often  of  a  rectongolar  shape,  and  with  the  name  iff 
the  monarch  inscribed  npon  them ;  some  of  solid  gold,  oUmM 
with  glass  or  cjhndrical  bezels  of  hard  stona     Besides  ring! ' 
with  swivel  setting,  the  Egyptians  had  others  of  gold,  silveT, 
bronze,  camelian  or  jasper,  made  of  a  solid  piece  of  metal,  with 


an  oval  engraved  in  intaglio  with  the  name  of  a  deily,  king,  or 
person.  There  were  also  finger  rings  of  coloured  porcelain  with 
bezel,  and  inscriptions,  some  of  which  bear  the  names  of  kingi 
of  the  eighteenth  and  nineteenth  dfnaaties;  but  the;  are  too 
IragUe  for  ordinary  use,  and  were  probably  onlj  emtJi^ed  fi>! 
fonereal  purposes.  Some  Egyptian  rings  were  occasionally  i(| 
the  form  of  a  shell,  a  knot,  a  snake,  or  some  fancy  devJOftj 
They  were  mostly  of  gold.  Silver  rings,  however,  are  o«»| 
Bionallymet  with;  two  in  the  poBsession  of  Sir  G.  WilVinsoM 
foond  in  a  temple  at  Thebes,  are  engraved  with  hieroglyi^iieii 
containii^  the  name  of  the  royal  city.  Sir  G.  Wilkinaon  statatl 
that  bronze  was  seldom  nsed  for  rings,  though  fceqii^itly  &■ 
signets.  Some  have  been  discovered  of  braes  and  inm,  IJmi 
latter  of  a  Boman  period ;  but  ivory  and  bine  porcelain  wen 
the  matorials  of  which  those  worn  by  the  lower  class  were  usaslljf 
made.  From  the  example  of  the  crossed  hands  of  the  fignie  of. 
a  woman  on  a  mnmmy-case  in  the  British  Mnsetim,  EgyptiaQ  i 
ladies  seem  to  have  indulged  extensively  in  their  pAs^en  foe 
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bading  their  fingers  with  rings.  According  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson, 
1key  wore  many  rings;  sometimes  two  or  three  on  the  same 
fii^r.  The  left  was  considered  the  hand  peculiarly  privileged 
to  bear  those  ornaments,  and  it  is  remarkable  that  its  third 
finger  was  decorated  with  a  greater  number  than  any  other,  and 
was  considered  by  them,  as  by  us,  par  eaxellence^  the  ring  finger. 
They  even  wore  a  ring  on  the  thumb,  which  from  the  drawing 
was  evidently  a  signet  ring. 


Among  the  Greeks,  judging  from  the  silence  of  Homer,  signets 
were  not  in  use  in  his  time  in  the  ninth  century  b.o.  Pliny 
observes  that  no  mention  whatever  of  signet-rings  is  to  be  dis- 
covered amongst  that  poet's  minute  descriptions  of  ornamental 
jewels.  It  is  supposed  the  fashion  of  wearing  them  was  intro- 
duced from  Asia.  Lessing  asserts  that  the  fashion  did  not 
cost  in  Greece  before  the  times  of  the  Peloponnesian  war  (b.c. 
431404).  It  is  probable  that  up  to  that  time  the  signet  was 
uierely  the  engraved  stone  itself  suspended  by  a  string,  or  worn 
on  a  thread  round  the  wrist.  The  earliest  Greek  rings  were  of 
^  nietal,  not  gold,  and  had  the  signet-device  cut  in  their 
^iU!es.  In  the  age  of  Alexander,  the  perfection  of  workmanship 
attained  to  by  the  gem-engravers  of  that  age  contributed  greatly 
to  the  taste  for  wearing  signelr-rings.  Alexander  permitted 
iione  but  the  celebrated  artist  Pyi^teles  to  engrave  his  head  on 
»8ignet-ring.  After  conquering  Darius,  he  is  reported  to  have 
^^  his  first  acts  with  that  monarch's  ring.  It  is  said  he 
^^  it  solely  for  sealing  his  edicts  addressed  to  the  Fersianfl; 
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bat  his  paternal  Bignet  h«  still  rettused  for  those  imied  to  i 
Greeks.  The  device  spon  the  latter  was  a  lioa  passant  n '" 
club  in  the  field  in  allnsioii  to  Eeicules,  the  fonnder  of  I 
Macedonian  line.  On  his  death-bed,  Alexander  drew  off  I 
signet-rii%,  and  deliyered  it  in  ailenoe  to  Feidiocas,  thus  ( 
clariiig  him  his  success!^.  The  meet  celebrated  ring  of  ai  _  ' 
was  that  of  Folfcratea,fhe  tyrant  of  Samoa.  According  to  Pin 
the  stone  in  this  ring  vas  a  sardonyx,  and  was  said  to  be  s 
shown  in  Borne  in  bis  day.  According  to  Herodotus,  the  sb 
was  an  emerald,  the  engraving  on  it  (which  represented  a  lyi 
was  by  Theodoms,  of  Samoa.  It  was  the  characteristic  <A  1 
profession  of  a  mnsician  to  wear  a  nnmber  of  rings,  Ismi 
the  musician  beii^  the  first  to  introduce  the  fiiatiion. 
Looediemonians  in  FHny's  age  adhered  to  the  law  of  Ijcnigi 
and  wore  nothing  but  iron  signets.  Like  the  £^;yptiau  Ii  " 
the  G-redan  ladies  displayed  upon  their  fingers  a  profiiaiai 
rings,  of  which  some  were  set  vith  signets,  others  with  jei 
remarkable  for  their  colour  and  brilliancy.  Seal  rings  n 
styled  by  the  Greeks  ir^paylitt,  rings  wiHiont  precious  stc 
were  termed  S^ipoi ;  and  a  clnster  ring,  iroXv^^ir. 


The  general  form  of  the  stone  need  by  the  Etruscans  in 
rings  was  the  soorabnus,  supposed  to  have  been  imitated  &a 
the  Egyptiiui  signeto  of  (hat  form.  The  Etruscan  scanbn 
was  nHually  so  set  that  it  revolved  round  its  centre,  and  thi 
exposed  alternately  either  Burfaoe  to  view.    Pnuu  the  numk 
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f  heroic  subjects  found  on  them,  it  is  supposed  that  they  were 

61^18  of  valour  and  manly  energy,  and  were  worn  only  by  the 
8  sex.  Some  very  rare  Etruscan  rings  are  found  made  of 
kry  thin  pure  gold,  filled  up  in  the  centre  with  some  composi- 
fCOL  These  were  mortuary,  and  were  not  made  for  actual  use, 
int  merely  to  decorate  the  rich  man's  corpse  in  his  tomb.  The 
bost  magnificent  Etruscan  ring  known  is  that  in  the  British 
Euseum.  It  is  formed  by  two  lions,  whose  bodies  make  up  the 
bmk,  their  heads  and  foreheads  supporting  an  elegant  bezel 
kk  filigree  which  holds  the  signet  stone,  a  small  scarabssus  charged 
ivith  a  lion  regardant, 

'  The  &8hion  of  wearing  rings  among  the  Bomans  dates  from 
fen  early  period,  as  the  gemmed  fingers  of  the  statues  of  the  two 
tamiediate  successors  of  Bomxdus,  Numa  and  Servius  Tullius, 
sited  by  Pliny,  sufficiently  attest.  Pliny  tells  us,  however,  that 
Bie  first  date  in  Eoman  history  at  which  he  coxdd  trace  any 
l^eral  use  of  them  was  in  A.n.o.  449,  in  the  time  of  Cneius 
Ravins,  the  son  of  Annius :  yet,  he  adds,  after  this  date  they 
must  have  come  into  use  very  rapidly,  for  in  the  second  Punic 
war  they  were  so  abundant  that  Hannibal  was  able  to  send 
from  ItaJy  to  Carthage  three  modii  of  them.  The  use  of  signet- 
rings  was  evidently  derived  from  their  neighbours,  the  Etruscans, 
who  were  famous  for  the  beauty  of  their  signet-rings  and  their 
jewellery.  The  Sabines,  too,  as  we  learn  from  Livy,  were  dis- 
tmguished,  even  from  the  infancy  of  Bome,  for  the  size  and 
beauty  of  tiieir  rings.  In  the  period  of  republican  simplicity  in 
Bome,  an  iron  signet-ring  (the  device  being  cut  in  the  solid 
metal)  was  usually  worn,  Pliny  tells  us,  as  a  badge  of  martial 
courage,  and  was  considered  to  be  the  right  of  freemen.  Under 
the  early  Bepublic  the  senators  alone  had  the  privilege  of  wear- 
ing gold  rings;  a  privilege  not  conceded  to  the  knights  before 
the  time  of  Tiberius,  the  majority  of  them  keeping  to  their  ancient 
lings  of  iron  so  late  as  under  Augustus.  According  to  the  new 
legolations  of  the  law  passed  under  Tiberius,  no  one  was  allowed 
io  wear  a  gold  ring  unless  hq  himself,  father,  and  grandfather 
were  free  bom,  his  property  assessed  at  400  sestertia  (£4000), 
snd  himself  possessing  the  right  of  sitting  in  the  fourteen  rows 
in  the  theatre  allotted  to  the  equestrian  order  by  the  Julian 
law.  Freed  men  could  only  obtain  the  right  to  wear  a  ring  of 
9oUd  gold  by  an  express  decree  of  the  senate.  As  luxury 
increased,  and  a  more  general  taste  for  these  ornaments  pre- 
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Tailed,  each  person  adopted  a  separate  sabject  to  be  ei 
on  hiB  edgneirnng.    On  that  of  Pompey  were  engraTed  1 
trophies.    Jnlina  Cnsar  took  Venna  Victrix  as  his  tatelar  A 
AngnstuB  at  first  sealed  with  a  sphinx,  afterwards  with  s  li 
of  Alexander  the  Qreat,  and  at  last  with  his  own  portrait,  % 
which  he  was  imilatod  by  some  of  his  saocessoTs. 
adopted  a  frog.*    Nero  wore  a  ring  given  him  by  his  i 
fcvottrite,  SpoTOB,  with  the  rape  of  Proserpine  for  a  sabj 
Qalba  adopted  a  d(^  for  the  family  seal.    Under  C3aadina  t 
became  the  foshion  to  engrave  the  device  npon  the  gold  of  tl 
ring  itself,  now  made  solid ;  at  first  the  portrait  of  the  emp 
was  engraved  on  it,  and  was  only  worn  by  such  persona  a 
the  entree  at  cotirt    It  appears  that  the  official  seat  of  e 
person  of  importance  was,  as  a  rule,  the  likeness  of  himself :  ti» 
Emperor  Hadrian's  ring  bore  a  likeness  of  himself.    Gomiaodii^ 
however,  to  compliment  his  famous  mistress,  Marcia,  took  fm 
his  seal  the  Sgam  of  an  Amazon.    The  only  imperial  signef 
which  has  come  down  to  ns,  is  the  celebrated  sapphire  of 
Constantins,  in  the  Binadni  cabinet,  Florence.    Tbe  empenr  ii 
represented  as  spearing  a  monstrons  wild  boar.    It  bears  tia 


l^end,  OONSTANTIUS  AUG.  These  signet-rii^  were  usnallr 
employed  for  sealing  the  l^al  acts  of  public,  and  much  of  thB^ 
busineBS  of  pfivate  life.  They  were  also  need  to  seal  up  sni^ 
parts  of  the  house  as  contained  stores  or  valuable  things,  in , 
order  to  secure  them  from  thieves.  Wine  jars  were  usoali; 
sealed  with  them.  Such  a  rii^  was  styled  annulus  signatorins. 
Sometimes,  bat  very  rarely,  the  rii^  was  adorned  with  two 
gems.  The  Emperor  Valerian  mentions  one  of  these  under  tbe 
ntuue  of  "annulns  bigemmens."  The  woodcnt  presents  a 
specimen  of  this  kind  of  ring,  the  lai^r  gem  representing  a 

*  Evldeiitly  symbolic  of  his  own  Dame,  bs  Mr.  1.  Taylor  informa  me 
that  HmsiiBS  in  Etruscan  m ' 
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fgpae  of  Kara ;  the  smaller,  a,  doTe  on  a  myrtle  branch.  Beside 
tf-Mie  placed  two  examples  of  the  emblrauatic  devices  and  in- 
MriptionB  adopted  for  rings  when  used  as  memorial  gifte.  The 
BBt  is  infloiibed,  "  yoa  have  a  love  pledge ;"  the  second,  "  Pntena 
j*o]  Ugia,"  between  conjoined  hands— the  latter  were  called 
iexfrm,  and  were  symbolB  of  marriage.  To  some  rings  a  key 
8  been  attached,  and  is  supposed  to  have  been  worn  by  house* 
w  generaUy  considered  they  were  rings  which 


were  presented  to  brides,  as  an  investitnre  of  snpiemacy  in 
domestic  matters.  The  annvlas  prontAuM  which  was  sent  as  a 
present  to  a  betrothed  woman,  as  a  sign  of  her  ei^gement, 
ires  only  of  iron,  a  CQBtom  which  continned  till  Pliny's  time. 
The  passion  for  rings  and  other  ornaments  reached  a  high  pitch 
among  the  Romans.  In  Horace's  days,  to  sport  three  rings  at 
once  on  the  left  hand,  "  cnm  tribns  annellis  "  was  the  mark  of 
the  finished  exqnifiite,  bnt  the  next  fifty  years  of  peace  and 
lax:niy  had  lai^ly  mnltiplied  the  number  demanded  for  the 
complete  outfit  of  the  man  of  &shion.  Martial  mentions  a 
certain  fop  constantly  appearing  with  half-a-dozon  rings  on 
each  finger.  Such  heaps  of  rings  worn  at  once  were,  it  would 
seem,  merely  ornamental,  and  not  signets.  We  here  qnote 
Pliny's  words  on  rings,  and  on  the  estrayagance  the  passion  for  . 
them  led  to  in  his  day :  —It  was  the  custom  at  first  to  wear  rings 
on  a  single  fii^r  only— the  one,  namely,  that  is  next  to  the 
little  finger ;  and  thns  we  see  the  case  in  the  statues  of  Numa 
and  Serrios  Tnllina.  In  later  times,  it  became  the  practice  to 
pat  rings  on  the  finger  next  the  thumb,  even  in  the  case  of  the 
Btatnes  of  the  gods ;  and  more  recently,  again,  it  has  been  the 
bahion  to  wear  them  upon  the  little  finger  as  well,  Amoi^  the 
peoples  of  Gallia  and  Britannia,  the  middle  finger,  it  is  said,  is 
osed  for  this  purpose.  At  the  present  day,  however,  among  us, 
this  is  the  only  finger  that  is  excepted,  all  others  being  loaded 
with  lings ;  smaller  rings  even  being  separately  adapted  for  the 
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BDuller  joints  of  the  fingets.  Some  there  axe  who  heap  serenl ; 
rings  on  the  little  finger  alone;  while  others,  again,  wear  bat  < 
one  ring  cm  this  finger,  the  ring  that  sets  a  seal  on  the  signak- 
rii%  itself;  this  last  being  oarefully  shut  np  as  an  object  ol 
laiity,  too  preoiona  to  be  worn  in  ctmuncai  use,  and  onl;  to  ba 
token  from  the  cabinet  (dactjliotbeca)  as  ttmn  a  sanctoair. 
And  thus  is  the  wearing  of  a  single  ring  opou  the  little  finger 
BO  more  than  an  oetentations  adTertiaement  that  the  owner  his 


proper^  of  a  more  preoions  nature  nnder  seal  at  home  I  Som^ 
too,  make  a  parade  of  the  weight  of  their  tings,  while  to  othen 
it  is  quite  a  labour  to  wear  more  than  one  at  a  time ;  some,  io 
their  solicitude  for  the  safety  of  their  gems,  make  the  hoop  ot 
gold  tinsel,  and  fill  it  with  a  lighter  material  than  gold,  thi'nlting 
thereby  to  HiminiHti  the  risk  of  a  fall.  Others,  again,  are  in  tbs 
habit  of  enclosing  poisons  beneath  the  stones  of  their  rings,  and 
BO  wear  them  as  instnuneuts  of  death.  And  then,  besides,  bow 
man;  of  the  dimes  that  are  stimulated  by  onpidit?  are  oom- 
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fluitted  tbxongh  the  mstrnmentaliiiy  of  rings !    How  happy  the 

^^imes — how  truly  innocent — ^in  which  no  seal  was  pnt  to  any- 

%hixig  I    At  the  present  day^  on  the  contrary,  onr  yery  food  even 

msxd  GUI  drink  have  to  be  preserved  from -theft  through  the 

Agency  of  the  ring ;  and  so  feur  is  it  from  being  sufficient  to  have 

ahe  very  keys  sealed,  that  the  signet-ring  is  often  taken  from  off 

the  owner's  fingers  while  he  is  overpowered  with  sleep,  or  lying 

on  his  death-bed."    As  an  instance  of  one  of  those  rings  worn 

"by  some  who ''  made  a  parade  of  the  weight  of  their  rings/'  we 

may  mention  the  ring  figured  in  Montfaucon.    It  is  a  thumb 

ring  of  unusual  magnitude,  and  of  costly  material.    It  bears 

the  bust  in  high  relief  of  tiie  Empress  Flotina,  the  consort  of 

Trajau:  she  is  represented  with  the  Imperial  diadem.    It  is 

supposed  to  have  decorated  the  hand  of  some  member  of  the 

Imperial  fEunily.    There  is  one  of  rock  crystal  about  two  inches 

broad  in  the  Louvre.   That  these  monstrous  rings  were  actually 

-worn  appears  from  Martial  (zi.  7)  where  he  ridicules  the  upstart 

who  gloried  in  one  a  full  pound  in  weight.    Mr.  King  mentions 

cue  now  in  the  Fould  collection,  the  weight  of  which,  though 

intended  for  the  little  finger,  was  three  ounces.    It  was  set  with 

a  large  Oriental  onyx,  not  engraved.     At  a  later  period  the 

extravagance  in  wearing  rings  became  even  greater.     Lucian 

tells  us  that  in  his  time  a  cobbler  Micyllus,  who  came  suddenly 

into  a  vast  fortune,  went  about  with ''  full  sixteen  weighty  rings 

hanging  from  his  fingers." 

The  subjects  engraved  on  rings  were  in  endless  variety; 
among  those  which  are  more  frequentiy  found  are  the  Olympic 
divinities.  Jupiter,  Mercury,  Bacchus,  Apollo,  Mars,  are  the 
more  frequently  /shosen  for  subjects.  The  Cupids  and  Neptunes, 
Flutos  and  Yulcans  are  less  frequent.  Harpocrates,  with  his 
fiLnger  on  his  lip,  was  feushionable  at  Bome  in  Pliny's  day.  Of 
the  goddesses,  in  bust  or  in  whole  length,  there  are  more 
Minervas  than  Dianas;  more  Dianas  than  Junes;  of  Venus  the 
efi^es  are  numerous.  Heroes  were  also  frequently  chosen. 
Achilles  dragging  Hector  round  the  walls  of  Troy,  the  return  of 
Ulysses,  the  parting  of  Hector  and  Andromache,  ^neas  escaping 
from  Troy,  Tydeus,  are  favourite  subjects.  The  sages,  poets, 
orators,  statesmen,  of  Greece  and  Italy,  furnished  a  large  supply 
of  heads  as  subjects  for  signets.  Of  ancient  sages  the  most 
popular  was  Epicurus.  According  to  Cicero,  the  image  of 
Epicurus  was  not  only  represented  at  Bome  in  paintings,  but 
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alflo  engraved  on  drinking  cups  and  rings.    Animalfl  of  all 
kinds  also  occur  on  rings— lions,  horses,  dogs,  sphinxes.    Among 
birds  the  eagle  was  a  fiayoarite  seal  at  Borne.    After  the  time 
of  Sevems,  when  the  art  of  gem  engraying  had  complete 
decayed,  pieces  of  cnirent  coin  were  set  in  rings.    Silver  rings 
are  by  no  means  rare.    They  are  either  solid  with  devices  eat 
on  them,  or  set  with  intagli    From  the  mdeness  of  the  work- 
manship, and  their  small  size,  they  are  supposed  to  belong  to 
the  Lower  Empire.    Bronze  rings  are  nmnerons,  as  they  were 
frequently  worn  at  Bome,  bat  the  engraving  on  the  stones  set 
in  the  rings  is  generally  rade.    They  belong  to  the  later  times 
of  the  empire.    Paste  intagli  are  also  found  in  bronze  setting. 
These  rings  were  sometimes  gilt    Small  rings  of  bronze  were 
worn  by  the  Boman  soldiers.    Several  of  these  rings  are  fre- 
quently found  at  Bome,  and  in  the  Boman  colonies,  with  the 
number  of  the  legion  to  which  the  soldiers  belonged  engraved 
on  it.    Lead  rings,  set  with  intagli,  of  early  date  and  good  work 
are  sometimes  to  be  met  with,  but  they  are  exceedingly  rare. 
It  is  evident  that  these  leaden  rings,  Mr.  King  writes,  in  their 
time  passed  for  massy  gold,  a  deception  favoured  by  their 
weight  and  ductility,  and  not  to  be  easily  detected  when  en- 
cased in  the  thick  enveloi)e  of  gold  leaf,  of  which  they  often 
retain  the  trace.    Though  iron  rings  were  in  frequent  use,  few 
have  come  down  to  us,  iron  being  so  extremely  liable  to  corrode 
Bings  carved  entirely  in  the  solid  stone,  such  as  crystal,  agate, 
chalcedony,  or  green  jasper,  with  subjects  engraved  on  them, 
occur  only  in  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire.    The  other 
materials  used  for  this  purpose  were  ivory,  bone>  amber,  jet, 
glass,  and  porcelain. 


STONES  USED  FOB  ENGBAVING  KNOWN  TO  THE 

ANCIENTS. 

AdAHAS— Ck)BimDTJH. 

The  adamas  of  Pliny  was,  beyond  all  doubt,  the  corundum  or 
white  sapphire.  From  its  extreme  hardness  it  was  known  to  the 
ancients  by  the  word  "adamas,"  indomitable.  The  Indian 
adamas,  according  to  Pliny,  appeared  to  have  a  certain  aflSnity 
to  crystal,  being  colourless  and  transparent,  having  six  angles, 
polished  fa^ses,  and  terminating  like  a  pyramid  in  a  sharp  point, 
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(lAtemm  sexangalo  IsBYore  tnrbinatns  in  mucronem),  or  also 
pointed  at  the  opposite  extremities^  as  though  two  whipping- 
tops  (turbines)  were  joined  together  by  the  broadest  ends. 
This  description  correctly  describes  the  form  of  a  crystal  of 
conmdmn  which  is  hexagonal,  commonly  occurring  crystallised 
in  six-sided  prisms.  It  is  also  found  in  obtuse  and  acute  double 
hexahedral  pyramids  (Pliny's  turbines).  It  is  generally  found 
nearly  colourless  and  transparent,  but  frequently  with  a  slight 
bluish  tint.  The  crystallisation  of  the  diamond,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  octahedral,  and  hence  it  is  evident  it  is  not  the  stone 
described  here. 

Pliny  mentions  other  varieties  of  adamas,  the  Arabian,  the 
Ethiopian,  the  Cyprian,  all  undoubtedly  white  sapphires. 

Fragments  of  corundum,  crusta  adamantis,  and  the  crystal 
punctum  lapidis,  were  employed  by  ancient  engravers  for  en- 
graving the  stones  then  in  use,  such  as  onyx,  sard,  and  other 
chalcedonic  stones. 

The  diamond,  with  which  the  adamas  is  generally  identified, 
was  evidently  unknown  to  the  Bomans  either  for  the  purpose  of 
ornament  or  for  engraving  precious  stones  before  the  time  of 
Pliay. 

At  a  later  period,  when  greater  commercial  intercourse  with 

the  East  introduced  the  knowledge  of  the  diamond,  probably 

the  term  adamas  came  to  be  applied  to  the  diamond,  from  its 

superior  hardness,  and  its  being  more  suited  for  gem  engraving 

,  than  the  corundum  or  white  sapphire. 

In  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire,  the  diamond  was  worn  as 
an  ornament  set  in  a  ring  in  its  rough  state,  in  its  natural 
octahedral  form.  In  the  Herz  collection  was  a  diamond  of  this 
form  of  about  one  carat,  set  open  in  a  massy  gold  ring  of  in- 
dubitable antiquity.  The  Waterton  collection  furnishes  a  yet 
finer  example  of  the  diamond  in  its  original  setting,  dating  from 
the  Lower  Empire. 

The  art  of  cutting  and  polishing  this  precious  stone  was  only 
discovered  in  1496,  by  Louis  de  Berquem.  Giaoomo  da  Trezzo 
appears  to  have  been  the  first  who  engraved  on  diamond. 
One  bearing  the  head  of  Numa  is  in  the  possession  of  Count 
Silva  of  Milan.  Ambrose  Cardossa  is  also  mentioned  as  having, 
in  1500,  engraved  the  portrait  of  a  £ftther  of  the  church  on  a 
diamond,  and  sold  it  for  22,800  crowns  to  Pope  Julius  XL  Natter 
and  Oostanzi  have  likewise  engraved  on  diamonds. 
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Smaragdub— Emeba  LP. 

It  is  OTident  that  the  tnie  emerald  was  known  to  the  ancients, 
both  from  the  description  of  Pliny,  and  as  several  engraved 
emeralds  have  been  found.    It  was  long  supposed  that  the  true 
emerald  only  came  from  Peru.    According  to  Herodotus  the 
signet  of  Polycrates  was  an  emerald.    Pliny  also  mentions  an 
engraved  emerald,  with  an  Amymone,  which   the   mnsician 
Lsmenias  was  anxious  to  purchase  at  the  highest  price.     It  is 
thus  described  by  Pliny:  "There  is  no  stone,  the  colour  of 
which  is  more  delightful  to  the  eye ;  for  whereas  the  sight  fixes 
itself  with  avidity  upon  green  grass,  and  the  foliage  of  trees, 
we  have  all  the  more  pleasure  in  looking  upon  the  smaragdus 
(emerald),  there  being  no  green  in  existence  of  a  more  intense 
colour  than  this.     It  has  always  a  softened  and  graduated 
brilliancy;  and  transmitting  the  light  with  &cility,  it  allows 
the  vision  to  penetrate  its  interior."    Pliny  adds,  farther,  that 
it  was  universally  agreed  ujmn  among  mankind  to  respect  these 
stones,  and  to  forbid  their  surface  to  be  engraved.     Hence 
engraved  emeralds  are  found  to  be  the  rarest  of  the  rare.    Of 
the  varieties  known  to  the  ancients  the  Scythian  smaragdus  was 
considered  the  finest  (by  some  supi)osed  to  be  the  Oriental 
emerald  or  green  sapphire).    It  was  more  free  from  flaws, 
which  almost  invariably  are  found  in  the  other  varieties.    Next 
in  esteem  to  this  were  the  Bactrian  and  Egyptian.    The  inferior 
varieties  of  emeralds  mentioned  by  Pliny  are  regarded  as  prases 
or  jaspers.     The  Romans  derived  their  principal  supply  of 
emeralds  from  the  mines  in  the  vicinity  of  Goptos,  in  Egypt 
In  the  opinion  of  some  this  was  probably  the  only  locality  of 
the  genuine  stone  that  was  known  to  the  ancients.    Extensive 
traces  of  the  working  of  these  mines  have  been  found  by  Sir 
Gardner  Wilkinson,  at  Mount  Zebara,  near  the  Bed  Sea.    In 
the  possession  of  the  author  is  a  small  emerald,  with  a  lotos 
flower  engraved  on  il    It  is  considered  to  be  a  specimen  of  a 
genuine  emerald  from  the  mines  near  Goptos.    Pliny  remarks 
when  the  surface  of  the  smaragdus  is  flat,  it  reflects  the  image 
of  objects  in  the  same  manner  as  a  mirror.    It  is  told  of  the 
emperor  Nero  that  he  viewed  the  combats  of  the  gladiators  upon 
a  smaragdus.    By  holdii^  the  flat  surface  of  the  emerald,  in 
possession  of  the  author,  dose  to  the  eye,  distant  objects  can 
be  distinctly  seen  reflected  on  it    It  thus  confirms  Pliny's  state- 
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xnenty  as  the  distinct  reflection  of  distant  objects  on  the  flat 
BtLr£BM3e  of  the  emerald  mnst  haye  been  of  great  inixx>rtanoe  to  a 
near-sighted  person,  as  Nero  was.* 

Mr.  King  enumerates  the  following  antique  intagli  in  the  pos<* 
session  of  L.  Fould,  of  Paris,  as  tme  emeralds,  some  of  con- 
siderable size  and  beauty  of  colour,  and  the  work  of  which,  as 
for  as  his  judgment  goes,  bears  every  mark  of  authenticity.  A 
bull  batting  with  his  head,  of  the  Boman  period ;  the  busts  of 
Hadrian  and  Sabina,  facing  each  other ;  a  lion's  head,  fall  face, 
crowned  with  the  persea.  This  last  gem,  in  his  opinion,  is  a 
miracle  of  the  glyptic  art,  while  the  stone  is  of  the  finest 
colour,  purity  and  lustre,  and  in  itself  of  considerable  value  as 
a  first-rate  emerald. 

Htacinthus— Sapphibiii. 

The  hyacinthus  of  the  ancients  is  now  generally  considered 
to  be  the  sapphire  of  the  present  day.  It  is  pure  crystallised 
alumina.  The  most ,  valuable  sapphire  is  a  deep  indigo  blue 
(the  male  sapphire  of  the  lapidaries).  The  pale  blue  sapphires 
are  sometimes  called  female  or  water  sapphires.  It  is  inferior 
in  hardness  only  to  the  diamond,  and  consequently  has  been 
seldom  engraved  on.  Mr.  King  mentions  a  magnificent  head  of 
Jupiter,  inscribed  IIY,  supposed  to  be  the  signature  of  Pyr- 
goteles  himself,  but  more  probably  the  owner's  name,  engraved 
on  a  pale  sapphira  But  the  most  celebrated  engraved  sapphire 
is  the  signet  of  Constantius  n.,  in  the  Binucdni  collection  in 
Florence.  It  represents  the  emperor  spearing  a  wild  boar  near 
GflBsarea,  in  Gappadocia. 

Cabbunoulus  Indious— Eubt. 

The  ruby  is  identically  the  same  stone  as  the  sapphire, 
differing  oidy  ii^  colour.  Its  colour  varies  from  the  richest  red 
(known  as  the  pigeon's  blood  tiat)  to  the  lightest  rose  tint.  The 
stones  called  spinel  and  balas  rubies  belong  to  another  class  of 
stones.  They  consist  principally  of  alumina  combined  with 
magnesia,  and  are  rather  less  hard  than  the  true  ruby. 
Jewellers  give  the  name  spinel  to  those  stones  which  have  a 

*  The  highly-polished  fiat  surface  of  any  stone  will  reflect  in  a  similar 
way,  but  the  power  of  reflection  on  a  polished  flat  sur&ce  of  a  gem  was 
known  to  the  ancients  only  through  the  emerald,  as  it  is  the  only  stone 
cat  in  that  form,  all  other  stones  being  nsually  of  a  convex  shape. 
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colour  approaching  to  scarlet ;  they  call  those  of  a  delicate  rose 
colour^  the  balas  rahy. 

In  the  first  rank  among  flame-ooloored  stones  Pliny  places 
the  carbuncnlus,  so  called  from  its  resemblance  to  a  red-hot 
coal.  There  are,  he  says,  varions  kinds  of  carbnnculi ;  of  these 
the  most  remarkable  are  the  Indian  and  the  Garamantic,  each 
kind  being  subdiyided  into  male  and  female,  the  former  of 
which  is  of  a  more  striking  brilliancy,  the  brightness  of  the 
latter  being  not  so  strong. 

Pliny's  description  of  the  male  yariety  of  the  carbnncnliis 
Indicus,  leads  to  its  identification,  in  every  probability,  with  the 
Oriental  ruby,  while  the  female  variety  may  be  connected  with 
the  spineL  The  Garamantic  evidently  comprised  the  several 
varieties  of  the  garnet  Engravings  on  the  Oriental  ruby  are 
exceedingly  rare.  Mr.  King  mentions  an  intaglio  on  a  true 
ruby,  in  the  Devonshire  collection,  representing  a  Venius  Yictrix. 
In  spinel,  a  most  spirited  Gorgon's  Head  is  in  the  Bhodes  Gems. 

Ltohkis — Balas  Ruby. 

The  flame-coloured  stone,  called  lychnis,  is,  according  to 
Pliny,  so  called  from  its  lustre  being  heightened  by  the  light  of 
the  lamp.  It  is  found  in  the  vicinity  of  Orthosia.  This  stone 
has  been  identified  with  the  balas,  or  rose-red  variety  of  spineL 

Mr.  King  mentions  in  balas  the  head  of  a  Bacchante,  crowned 
with  ivy. 

ToPAzius— Chetsolite. 

Under  the  name  of  topazius,  Pliny  evidently  speaks  of  the 
stone  known  to  us  as  chrysolite,  while,  .on  the  other  hand,  the 
chrysolithos  of  the  ancients  is  the  Chiental  topaz,  or  yellow 
sapphire.    The  modem  topaz  was  unknown  to  the  ancients. 

The  topazius  (chrysolite)  came  from  the  Bed  Sea,  and  was  a 
bright  greenish  yellow ;  according  to  Pliny,  it  was  the  largest  of 
all  the.  precious  stones,  and  is  the  only  one  among  those  of  high 
value  that  yields  to  the  action  of  the  file,  the  rest  being  polished 
by  the  aid  of  stone  of  Naxos.  It  admits,  too,  of  being  worn  by 
^se.  The  chrysopteron  of  Pliny  is  supposed  to  be  the  Orientfd 
chrysolite,  or  ChrysoberyL 

CHRTSOLrrHOB—OBISNTAL  TOPAZ. 

The  chrysolithos  was,  according  to  Pliny,  a  transparent  stone, 
with  a  refulgence  like  that  of  gold.    It  is  supposed  to  be  the 
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Oriental  topaz  or  yellow  sapphire.  The  most  highly  esteemed 
came  from  India. .  No  genuine  ancient  intagli  on  this  stone 
have  been  met  with- 

ToPAzius  Prasoidbs — ^Peridot. 

The  topazins  prasoides  of  Pliny  is  supposed  to  be  our  peridot, 
which  is  of  an  olive-green  colour;  it  is  so  soft  that  it  will 
scarcely  scratch  glass.  It  comes  from  India.  Some  Greek 
intagli  occur  in  this  stone,  but  are  exceedingly  rare.  It  seems 
not  to  have  been  used  for  engraving  by  the  Eomans  in  con** 
sequence  of  its  softness.    Modem  works  in  it  are  abundant. 

LVNCURIUM. 

Theophrastus,  in  his  "Treatise  on  Stones/'  notices  a  sub- 
stance which  he  terms  a  stone,  and  calls  lyncurium.  It  is 
asserted,  he  says,  to  be  the  product  of  the  urine  of  the  lynx. 
Pliny,  however,  looks  on  this  statement  to  be  untrue,  and  does 
not  beheve  there  has  ever  been  a  precious  stone  with  such  .a 
name  as  this.  The  lyncurium  of  Theophrastus  was  evidently 
amber,  a  name,  Pliny  tells  us,  Demostratus  also  gave  to  amber. 

Some  modem  writers  endeavour  to  connect  the  lyncurium  of 
Theophrastus  with  the  hyacinth,  or  jacinth,  a  stone  which  was 
undoubtedly  unknown  to  the  ancients,  as  no  antique  gems  of 
that  stone  have  hitherto  been  discovered ;  besides  the  jacinths 
which  came  from  the  East,  are  of  too  small  a  size  for  the  purpose 
of  engraving. 

.  The  so-called  hyacinths,  or  jacinths,  in  collections  of  gems,  or 
in  descriptive  catalogues  of  antique  iatagli,  are  in  reality 
hyadnthine  gamets. 

Amethystos— Amethyst.  , 

Of  all  transparent  stones,  the  amethyst  was  the  most  fre- 
quently used  for  engraving;  numberless  examples  of  Eoman 
intagli  in  this  stone,  of  all  dates  and  in  every  style,  have  been 
found.  Egyptian  and  Etruscan  scarabsi  of  this  stone  are  not 
uncommon.  Pliny  thus  describes  its  several  varieties :  "  In  the 
first  rank  belongs  the  amethystos  of  India,  having  in  perfection 
the  very  richest  shades  of  purple,  and  it  is  to  attain  this  colour 
that  the  dyers  in  purple  direct  all  their  endeavours ;  this  stone 
is  also  found  in  the  part  of  Arabia  that  adjoins  Syria,  and  is 
known  as  Petrsea ;  as  also  in  Lesser  Armenia,  i&gypt,  and  Gtalatia ; 
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the  very  worst  of  all  and  the  least  -valued,  being  those  of  Thaaos 
and  Cyprus.  Another  yariety  approaches  more  nearly  tiia 
hyadnthus  (sapphire)  in  colour;  the  x)Oople  of  India  call  tiuft 
tint  '  saoon/  and  the  stone  itself  '  sacondian.'  Another  was  in  - 
colonr  like  that  of  wine,  and  a  last  yarietyi  but  little  yalnedi, 
bordering  very  closely  upon  that  of  crystal,  ihe  pnrple  gradnallj 
passing  off  into  white.  A  fine  amethyst  should  always  lisve, 
when  yiewed  sideways  (in  suspectu)  and  held  up  to  the  light,  a 
certain  purple  effulgence,  like  that  of  the  carbunculus,  slightly 
inclining  to  a  tint  of  rose.  To  these  stones  the  names  of 
'  pedderos '  and '  Venus'  eyelid '  (Veneris  gena, ' A^podin;^  Pk€<f>tipaw) 
was  giyen,  being  considered  as  particularly  appropriate  to  the 
colour  and  general  appearance  of  the  gem. 

"  The  name  which  these  stones  bear  originates,  it  is  said,  in 
the  peculiar  tint  of  their  brilliancy,  which,  after  closely  approach- 
ing the  colour  of  wine,  passes  off  into  a  yiolet  witiiont  beang 
fully  pronounced.**  He  adds, "  all  these  stones  are  transparent, 
and  of  an  agreeable  yiolet  colour,  and  are  easy  to  engrave." 

According  to  some  authorities,  the  word  amethystos  is  derrved 
from  a,  not,  fitSvfo,  to  be  drunk,  on  account  of  its  being  a 
supposed  preseryatiye  against  inebriety. 

The  common  amethyst  is  but  a  yariety  of  rock  oiystals 
coloured  yiolet.  The  paler  yariety  was  generally  adopted  by 
ancient  engrayers. 

The  Oriental  amethyst  is  a  ruby  or  sapphire  of  a  dark  xidi 
yiolet  colour;  it  may  be  distinguished  from  the  ordinary 
amethyst  by  its  superior  brilliancy,  as  well  as  by  its  hardness. 
It  is  a  gem  of  rare  occurrence.  Some  intagli  of  this  stone  are 
said  to  be  in  the  Vatican. 

Bbbtllus— Bebtl,  OB  Aquamabinb. 

Pliny  thus  mentions  beryls :  "  Beryls,  it  is  thought,  are  of  the 
same  nature  as  the  emerald,  or  at  least  closely  analogous. 
India  produces  them,  and  they  are  rarely  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
The  most  esteemed  beryls  are  those  which  in  colour  lesomble 
the  pure  green  of  the  sea.*' 

The  sea-green  beryl,  or  modem  aquamarine,  is  essentially  the 
same  substance  (silicate  of  alumina,  with  gludna)  as  the  emerald 
(as  Pliny  correctly  surmised),  differing  only  in  the  colouring 
matter,  which  in  the  emerald  is  oxide  of  chrome,  ftnd  in  the 
beryl  ozide  of  iron. 
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The  lieryl  was  seldom  engraved  on,  and  eonseqnently  genuine 
Utiqiie  intagli  on  beiyl  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  The  most 
pmarkable  example  of  an  intaglio  in  this  stone  is  the  bust  of 
iilia,  the  daughter  of  Titus^  by  Eyodus.  It  is  of  extraordinary 
ize,  being  2§  by  2^  inches.  Another  example  of  intaglio  on 
eiyl,  representing  Taras  on  the  dolphin,  is  in  Mr.  Maskelyne's 
oUection. 

CsBTsoBEBiniLrs— Yellow  Bebtl. 

Pliny  describes  as  nextin  value  to  the  beryl,  the  Ghrysoberyllus, 
k  Btone  of  a  somewhat  paler  colour,  but  approaching  a  golden 
int.  From  his  associating  this  stone  with  the  beryl,  it  is  eri- 
iently  only  a  yellow  beryl.  It  is  supposed  by  some  to  be  the 
modem  chrysoberyl  (called  by  jewellers  the  Oriental  chryso- 
lite), a  much  harder  and  more  brilliant  gem  of  a  greenish 
yellow. 

Cabbxtnoulus  Gabahantious — Gabnet. 

The  term  Carbunculus  being  indiscriminately  applied  by  the 
UKcients  to  all  red  and  fiery-coloured  stones,  comprises  the 
Beveral  varieties  of  the  garnet  as  .well  as  of  the  ruby.  The 
Greek  synonymous  word  is  anthr<ix.  In  Fliny*s  list  the  car- 
buncolus  garamanticus  evidently  comprises  the  several  varieties 
of  the  garnet  There  are  several  kinds  of  garnet,  differing  from 
each  other  in  their  transparency,  and  even  in  their  constituents, 
yet  having  the  same  crystalline  forms  and  nearly  the  same  hard- 
ness. The  precious  garnet  is  a  silicate  of  alumina,  magnesium, 
and  iron.  This  gem  varies  greatly  in  colour.  It  is  sometimes 
ef  a  deep  blood  red,  and  frequently  "  of  the  colour  of  Burgundy 
wine,  more  or  less  diluted  according  to  its  goodness."  The 
name  garnet  is  supposed  to  be  derived  from  granatum,  a 
pom^ranate  (from  the  red  colour  of  the  seeds  and  juice). 

The  Pyrope,  or  Bohemian,  is  of  a  deep  blood  red.  The 
Almandine  is  of  a  crimson  red  inclining  to  violet ;  it  is  found  in 
India,  Geylcm,  Braadl.  The  Siriam  is  of  a  carmine  tint  with  an 
admixture  of  blua  It  is  so  called  because  it  comes  from  Siriam, 
the  old  capital  of  Pegu.  The  garnet  in  which  yellow  pre- 
dominates, or  as  Mr.  King  distinguishes  it ''  of  a  vinous  yellow," 
combining  the  orange  of  the  jacinth  and  the  wine  colour  of  the 
garnet,  is  styled  by  the  Italians  gnamaccino.  The  hyacinthine 
garnet  and  essonite  (cinnamon  stone)  are   characterised   by 
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different  tones  of  orange  and  yellow,  mingled  with  the  reds  of  te 
other  varieties.  The  finest  of  these  is  that  with  a  hyadnthJitt 
hue,  offcen  called  by  the  jewellers  ''hyacinthe  la  belle."  The 
carbuncle  is  a  name  given  to  the  garnet  in  jewellery,  when  oA 
"  en  cabochon,"  or  into  a  very  convex  form  on  the  upper  snrfEtM^ 

Pliny  thus  describes  the  several  varieties  of  the  carbnncnloi 
or  garnet  known  in  his  day :  ''  The  Carchedonian,  the  Ethiq^iaa,' 
and  the  Alabandic  stones,  the  latter  of  which  are  found  at 
Orthosia  in  Caria,  but  are  cut  and  polished  at  Alabanda.  The 
most  highly  esteemed,  however,  is  the  amethyst-oolonred  stone, 
the  fire  at  the  extremity  of  which  closely  approaches  the  videft 
tint  of  amethystos."  This  is  undoubtedly  the  Almandine 
garnet. 

The  Morio  mentioned  by  Pliny,  as  of  the  colour  of  the  car- 
bunculus,  and  as  being  a  stone  adapted  for  engraving  in  reiirf 
(ad  ectypas  scalpturas  aptantur)  is  doubtless  the  hyadnthiitt 
garnet.  The  Julius  Csesar  of  Dioscorides,  in  the  British  Museam, 
is  engraved  on  this  stone. 

Garnets  seem  to  have  been  little  employed  by  the  Greeks  fbr 
engraving  upon,  but  were  largely  in  £ftvour  with  the  Bomans 
of  the  Empire.  Some  excellent  intagli  occur  in  the  Ahnandme 
garnet,  but  no  certain  Greek  or  early  GrsBco-Boman  work  is 
recorded  on  the  blood-red  garnet.  Fine  Boman  intagli  fre- 
quently, and  sometimes  imperial  portraits,  are  to  be  met  with 
on  the  guamaocino. 

Cbibtallum— Bock  CBTSTAii. 

Bock  Crystal  (pure  silica)  was  never  used  for  intagli  by  the 
Greeks,  or  in  the  Boman  period.  It  was  exclusively  employed 
for  vases  and  cups.  Intagli  on  finger  rings  of  a  solid  piece  of 
crystal,  are  of  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire.  In  Italy  during 
the  Benaissance  period,  some  important  intagli  on  crystal  hate 
been  executed.  Yalerio  Yicentino  was  feunous  for  this  style  of 
work.  In  the  cinque-cento  collection  in  the  museum  at  Naples 
is  a  magnificent  casket  of  silver  gilt,  with  engraved  plaques  of 
crystal,  representing  mythological  subjects,  and  various  events 
in  the  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  in  complimentary  allusion 
to  the  achievements  of  Alessandro  Famese,  to  whom  it  belonged. 
It  bears  the  name  of  Joannes  de'  Bemardi.  A  casket  of  rock 
crystal,  on  which  are  engraved  the  events  of  the  Passion,  by 
Yalerio  Yicentino,  is  in  the  cabinet  of  gems  in  the  Florentine 
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Gallery.  It  was  a  present  from  Pope  Clement  VII.  to  Francis 
I«,  on  the  marriage  of  his  niece  Catherine  de'  Medici. 
^  Crystal  has  been  often  nsed  both  in  ancient  and  modem 
times  for  the  purposes  of  fraud.  In  Pliny's  time  the  art  wa^ 
well  known  how  to  stain  crystal  so  as  to  pass  for  emerald  or  any 
elher  transparent  precious  stona  At  the  present  day  by  placing 
a  piece  of  coloured  glass  under  crystal  cut  to  the  proper  form,  it 
Is  made  to  pass  for  the  real  gem,  so  as  to  deceive  the  best  judges. 
This  kind  of  stone  has  been  termed  ''  doublet "  by  jewellers. 

Semi-  Transpare/Un 
Opalus— Opal. 

Pliny  thus  describes  the  opal :  "  Of  all  precious  stones  it  is 
the  opal  that  presents  the  greatest  difficulties  of  description,  it 
displaying  at  once  the  piercing  fire  of  carbuncxdus,  the  purple 
brilliancy  of  amethyst,  and  the  sea-green  of  smaragdus,  the  whole 
blended  together,  and  refulgent  with  a  brightness  that  is  quite 
incredible.  This  stone,  in  consequence  of  its  extraordinary 
beauty^  has  been  called  'psBderos'  (youthful  love)."  India, 
Pliny  says,  is  the  sole  parent  of  this  precious  stone,  but  he 
adds  aftowards,  that  some  inferior  stones  are  found  in  Egypt, 
Arabia,  and,  of  a  very  inferior  quality,  in  Pontus.  At  the 
present  day  the  finest  opals  come  from  Hungary.  Few  antique 
iatagli  are  found  on  opals,  and  those  of  a  rude  description,  the 
opal  TLsed  being  of  an  inferior  kind.  The  noble  opal  was  too 
highly  esteemed  by  the  ancients  as  a  precious  stone  to  find  its 
way  into  the  hands  of  the  engraver. 

AsTEioN— Stab  Sapphire. 

The  astrion,  in  the  centre  of  which,  according  to  Pliny, 
ihere  shines  a  brilliant  star,  with  a  refulgence  like  that  of 
the  moon,  is  unmistakably  identified  with  the  star  sapphire, 
which  exhibits  a  bnlliant -six-sided  star  in  its  centre. 

AcriEBU — Cymophanb. 

Pliny  describes  another  stone  of  the  name  of  Asteria,  which 
has  a  light  enclosed'within,  in  the  pupil  of  an  eye  as  it  were. 
This  is  undoubtedly  the  cymophane  or  chrysoberyl  cat*s-eye, 
which  exhibits  as  it  were  the  pupil  of  an  eye  moving  about 
within  the  stone. 

2  s  2 
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Prasius— Flasua. 

Plasma,  or  as  called  by  the  Italians,  plasma  di  smeialdo,  and 
prasma,  are  corruptions  of  prase,  or  prasitu.  It  is  a  chaloedony 
of  a  leek-green  eolonr,  with  a  waxy  It^tre.  By  Pliny  it  is  ooih 
sidered  the  ommmonest  atnong  the  ntanerons  kinds  of  gien 
stones.  It  was  extensively  used  for  inti^li  among  the  Bomsns 
at  a  later  period,  the  subjects  ^^graved  being  mytbologidl 
figures  of  a  late  epoch  of  Borne. 

The  stone  now  known  as  ''  prase  "  is  a  dull,  bat  hard,  gieai 
impure  translucent  quartz. 

Pbasius  sangtjineis  punotis—Hmjotbope. 

This  variety  of  prasins,  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  disfigured 
with  spots  like  blood,  is  evidently  the  heliotrope  of  mineralogists, 
a  green  chalcedony  interspersed  with  small  patches  of  opaque 
bright  red  jasper. 

0BBT8OPBAsn]8-- Amazon  Stokb. 

Chrysoprasius  is  described  by  Pliny  "  as  similar  in  tint  to 
the  colouring  matter  of  the  leek,  but  varying  in  colour  between 
topazios  and  gold.  It  is  found  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  admit  of 
cups  even  being  made  of  it."  We  would  venture  to  identify 
this  stone  with  amazon  stone,  a  pale  green  variety  of  felspar, 
which  is  brought  from  Lake  Baikal  in  Siberia,  and  is  some- 
times found  in  pieces  sufficiently  large  to  be  made  into  small 
vases  and  other  ornaments.  A  beautiful  antique  vase  of  this 
stone  is  mentioned  by  Caire  as  being  in  Florence,  and  lately 
fragments  of  a  pedestal  of  a  statue  of  this  stone  has  been  dis- 
covered in  the  ruins  of  the  villa  of  M.  Yopiscns  at  Tivoli 
The  cylinder  or  signet  oi  Sennacherib,  in  the  British  Museum, 
is  of  amazon  stone. 

The  modem  chrysoprase  is  a  chalcedony  of  a  light  apple-^reen 
colour.  The  green  colour  is  given  by  a  trace  of  oxide  of  nickd. 
It  has  been  frequently  confounded  with  plasma,  but  is  dis- 
tinguished from  it  by  its  brightness  of  tint,  and  its  hardness. 

It  is  doubtful  if  any  intagli  are  to  be  met  with  on  the  true 
chrysoprase,  as  it  has  been  hitherto  found  only  in  Silesia. 
According  to  Mr.  King,  a  stone  much  resembling  it  is  found 
sometimes  set  in  old  Egyptian  jewellery. 
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Jasfis^Chalces>okt^ 

In  the  opinion  of  Mr.  Zing  the  jaspis  of  Pliny  answors  to  our 
fihaloedkHiy.  It  is  a  species  of  quartz  ol  a  bluish  oulky  colour. 
When  tinged  vith  yellow  it  is  named  the  opaline,  ^e  Ismi 
mth  a  pale  bluish  tint  is  termed  sapphirine.  It  was  extensively 
used  by  the  ancients  in  all  ages  for  intagli.  There  are  many 
masterpieces  of  ancient  glyptic  art  in  chalcedony  extant^,  for 
instance,  the  celebrated  Dionysiac  bull  by  Hyllus,,  and  the 
MedPsa  of  Solon. 

The  chalcedonius  of  Pliny  was  an  inferior  kind  of  emerald,  so 
called  from  being  found  in  the  copper  mines  near  ChalcedoUj, 
which,  however,  were  exhausted  in  Pliny's  time^ 

Sarda— Sabb,  on  Qbibntal  Carneuan. 

The  sard  is  a  red  chalcedony.  It  varies  in  colour  from  deep 
cherry^  and  even  blood  red,  to  reddish  white,  and  passes  on  one 
side  into  dark  brown,  and  on  the  other  into  yellow  of  several 
degrees  of  intensity.  It  has  obtained  vaarioixs  names,  according 
to  the  tints  it  exhibits.  A  general  term  for  the  superior  variety 
of  this  stone  with  the  ancients  appears  to  have  been  sarda. 
It  is  said  to  be  derived  from  the  Persian  word  zer4y  yellow,  as 
the  yellow  sard  was  the  stone  chiefly  adopted  by  the  Greeks  in 
the  early  period.  According  to  Pliny, ''  it  is  a  common  stone, 
and  was  first  found  at  Sardis ;  but  the  most  esteemed  kind  is 
that  of  the  vicinity  of  Babylon*  In  Iinlia  there  are  three  varieties 
of  this  stone :  the  red  sarda;  the  one  known  as '  pionia,'  from  its 
thickness;  and  a  third  one,  beneath  which  they  place  a  ground 
of  silver  tinsel  The  Indian  stones  are  transparent,  those  of 
Arabia  being  more  opaqua  Among  the  ancients  there  was  no 
precious  stone  in  more  common  use  than  thii^  Other  stones, 
which  are  like  honey  in  colour,  are  generally  disapproved  of,  and 
still  more  so  when  they  have  the  complexion  of  earthenware." 
The  aaxd,  is  the  stone  which  was  commonly  employed  by  the 
greatest  artists  of  antiquity,  and  even  by  inferior  artists,  to  a  late 
period  of  the  Boman  limpire,  and,  indeed,  its  moderate  hardness,: 
combined  with  the  exquisite  delicacy  of  its  texture,  which  makes 
it  susceptible  of  the  finest  polish,  which  it  retains  longer  than 
any  other  gem,  will  ever  secure  it  a  distinguished  rank  among 
the  stones  i»Qst  desirable  to  the  engraver  of  gems. 
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Sabdaohatbs — ^Cabneuan. 

The  oommon  camelian  is  a  dull  red  yariety  of  the  said. 
Egyptian  and  Etrascan  scarabeei  of  an  early  period  are  to  be 
met  with  in  this  stcme.  It  is  the  saidachates  of  Pliny.  The 
white  camelian  of  lapidaries  is  the  leucachates  of  Pliny. 

Onyx— NiooLO— Sardonyx. 

When  chalcedony  occurs  with  opaqne  stripes  or  layers  of 
hlack  and  white,  in  strong  contrast  to  each  other,  it  is  termed 
onyx.  It  was  so  called  from  Sw^,  a  finger-nail.  Pliny  mentions 
several  kinds  of  onyx,  which  seeni  to  include  the  several 
varieties  of  striped  chalcedony.  The  name  onyx,  or  onychites, 
has  been  also  applied  by  the  ancients  to  Oriental  alabaster. 

When  an  onyx  occurs  with  two  layers,  the  upper  of  a  bluish 
colour  and  the  lower  black,  an  intaglio  is  frequently  made  by 
cutting  through  the  upper  layer  until  the  lower  black  zone 
appears.  This  style  of  intaglio  is  termed  nicolo,  a  corruption  of 
the  word  oniculus,  which  is  derived  from  onyx.  It  was  peculiar 
to  Boman  art  after  the  time  of  Nero. 

According  to  Mr.  King,  "the  sardonyx  is  defined  by  Pliny  as 
*  candor  in  Sarda,'  that  is  to  say,  a  white  opaque  layer  super- 
imposed upon  a  red  transparent  stratum  of  the  true  red  sard," 
for  as  Pliny  says,  as  the  name  itself  indicates  a-dpbiov,  sard,  ow^, 
finger-nail,  it  was  like  the  flesh  beneath  the  human  finger-naiL 
Such,  he  adds,  is  the  sardonyx  of  India. 

Three  strata  or  coloured  zones  are  generally  considered 
essential  to  the  idea  of  a  sardonyx. 

Pliny  relates  that  **  in  his  time  these  stones  were  not  held  l^ 
the  people  of  India  in  any  high  esteem,  although  they  were 
found  there  of  so  large  a  size  as  to  admit  of  the  hilts  of  swords 
being  made  of  them.  It  is  well  known,  too,  that  in  that  country 
they  are  exposed  to  view  by  the  mountain  streams,  and  that  in 
our  part  of  the  world  they  were  formerly  valued  from  the  fad 
that  they  are  nearly  the  only  ones  among  engraved  precious 
stones  that  do  not  bring  away  the  wax  when  an  impression  ift 
made.  The  consequence  is,  that  our  example  has  at  last  taught 
the  public  of  India  to  set  a  value  upon  them,  and  the  lower 
classes  there  now  pierce  them  even,  to  wear  as  ornaments  for 
the  neck ;  the  great  proof,  in  feict,  at  the  present  day,  of  a 
sardonyx  being  of  Indian  origin."    Pliny  also  mentions  that  the 
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Boman  who  wore  a  sardonyx,  according  to  Demostratus, 
the  elder  Africanns,  since  whose  time  this  stone  has  been 
lield  in  very  high  esteem  in  Borne. 

Soth  onyx  and  sardonyx,  and  other  striped  chalcedonic  sub- 
stances, have  been  employed  by  ancient  and  modern  artists  for 
executing  those  gems  in  relief,  called  camei ;  and  it  is  wonderful 
to  see  with  what  dexterity  they  have  frequently  availed  them- 
selTOB  of  the  different  colours  of  the  alternating  zones  to  express 
tlie  different  parts  of  a  figure,  such  as  the  hair,  the  garments. 
Some  of  the  most  celebrated  productions  of  the  glyptic  art  among 
the  ancients  have  been  executed  in  these  stones,  among  which 
^we  may  mention  the  apotheosis  of  Augustus,  of  two  brown  and 
two  white  layers ;  the  apotheosis  of  Grermanicus,  of  four  zones ; 
the  head  of  Augustus,  of  three  layers ;  the  Jupiter  iBgiochus, 
ef  white  and  black  stones. 

The  most  valuable  stones  are  from  India.  Some  of  the  pieces 
of  sardonyx  used  by  the  ancient  engravers  for  their  most  im- 
portant works  were  of  enormous  dimensions. 

At  the  present  day  onyxes  and  sardonyxes  are  imported  from 
€rermaiiy,  but  their  colours  are  produced  artificially  by  boiling 
the  stone,  a  kind  of  fiint,  for  several  days  in  honey  and  water, 
and  then  soaking  it  in  sulphuric  acid  to  bring  out  the  black  and 
white,  and  in  nitric  to  give  the  red  and  white  layers,  They  are, 
however,  considered  of  little  value. 

Achates— Agate. 

Agate  is  a  variegated  siliceous  stone ;  the  colours  in  clouds, 
spots,  or  bands ;  the  banded  consisting  of  parallel  or  concentric 
layers,  and  either  in  straight,  circular,  or  zigzag  forms.  The 
name  is  applied  to.  many  combinations  of  ch^cedony,  quartz, 
eamelian,  amethyst,  and  even  flint  and  jasper.  Mr.  King 
remarks  that  the  agate  and  onyx  are  the  same  substance,  only 
differing  in  the  arrangement  of  the  layers,  which  in  agate  are 
wavy  and  often  concentric,  whilst  in  onyx  they  are  placed 
parsJlel  to  each  other,  Pliny  thus  mentions  it :  **  Achates  was 
a  stone  formerly  in  high  esteem,  but  now  held  in  none.  It  was 
first  found  in  Sicily,  near  a  river  of  that  name  (now  the  Drillo, 
in  the  Yal  di  Noto)  but  has  since  been  discovered  in  numerous 
other  localities.  In  size  it  exceeds  any  other  stones  of  this 
elass,  and  the  varieties  of  it  are  numerous,  the  name  varying 
a(Ccordingly,  thus,  for  exaipple,  we  have  iaspachates  -(jasper 
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agateX  oeiachates  (the  modem  orange  agate  probably),  smimgd^ 
achates  (em»akL-eoloiued  agate),  hnmad^teB  (agate  spiinlM 
with  spots  of  red  jasper),  lencachates  (white  camelian),  dendza^ 
chates  (marked  with  shmbs  as  it  were,  moss  agate).  Tbe 
stones,  too,  that  are  found  in  India  present  tiiie  appearance  ia 
them  of  rivers  (the  river  agate),  woods  (the  moss  agate),  beasto 
of  burden,  and  forms  even,  like  ivy,  and  the  trappings  of  httfeeB/* 
Agate  was  generally  nsed  by  the  andents  for  cups  and  dishes. 
The  term ''  Achates  "  among  the  ancients  was  of  wide  applica- 
tion, as  it  indnded  not  only  several  varieties  of  chaloedoity,  bnt 
also  those  now  called  jaspers.  Several  Etmscan  scaiabesi,  and 
some  Greek  intagli  of  an  early  period,  are  of  agate,  eat  acrosi 
the  layers  or  bands.  This  has  been  termed  tricolonred,  or 
banded  agate.  In  modem  times  agates  are  coloured  l^  artific^ 
processes.  This  artificial  treatment  in  an  agate  may  be  con- 
sidered as  a  proof  of  its  modem  origin. 

MUBBHA— FlUOB  SpAB. 

Pliny  describes  "mnrrha"  as  coming  from  the  EasL  It  is 
found,  he  says,  in  the  Parthian  dominions,  but  principally  in 
Garmania.  It  is  supposed  to  be  a  substance  solidified  by  sub- 
terraneous heat.  Its  beauty  lies  in  the  variety  of  its  eolours 
winding  in  rows,  and  presenting  hues  of  purple  and  white,  with 
a  reddish  fiery  tint.  It  exhibits  iridescence  in  some  parts.  The 
polish  it  takes  is  rather  a  gloss  than  a  brilliant  polish.  The 
cups  and  vessels  made  from  it  were  of  small  size. 

The  only  stone  which  answers  with  any  probability  to  Pliny^ 
description  of  the  ''  murrha,"  used  for  cups  and  vessels,  whkh 
were  so  highly  prized  by  the  ancient  BcHnans,  is  the  fluor  spar 
(murra)  found  at  the  Marmorata  in  Borne,  and  evidently  im- 
ported from  the  East,  part  of  which  was  employed  by  tiie 
Jesuits  for  the  front  of  the  altar  of  the  Ghiesa  del  Geso. 

It  fully  answers  the  description  of  Pliny.  It  exhibits  zones  d 
purple  with  veins  of  opaque  white  (hornstone)  ranning  throng 
it.  In  some  parts  it  assumes  a  reddish,  fiery  hue.  A  sli^t 
iridescence  frequently  occurs  in  different  parts  of  it;  farther, 
fluor  spar  never  takes  a  high  polish.  Some  would  connect  the 
"murrha"  with  onyx  (agate),  without,  however,  the  stighteet 
ground  for  such  a  view,  everything  pointing  out  a  distinct  difn 
ferenoe  between  onyx  and  murrha.  They  were  not  only  dif- 
ferent in  their  nature,-^for  the  onyx  i^  a  hard,  siliceous  stone. 
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md  the  murrha  soft  and  easily  scratched,  as  we  must  infer 
&om  Pliny's  account  of  the  Roman  consul  gnawing  the  edges  of 
•  cap  of  this  matadal,  and  leaving  the  marks  of  his  teeth  on  it, 
— but  also  in  the  localities  froau  Whence  they  came.  The  onyx 
eame  from  India  and  Arabia,  the  murrhina  (the  pieces  in  tiw) 
zaagh)  from  Parthia  and  Carmania. 

Sandastbos  (male)— Sunstone. 

According  to  Pliny,  there  were  two  stones  of  the  name  of 
fiandastros,  the  one  male,  and  the  other  female,  the  first  of  which 
he  describes  as  "  having  all  the  appearance  of  fire,  placed  behind 
a  transparent  substance,  it  burning  with  star-like  scintillations 
within,  that  resemble  drops  of  gold,  and  are  always  to  be  seen  in 
the  body  of  the  stone,  and  never  upon  the  surface.  It  is  found 
In  India."  We  can  have  no  hesitation  in  connecting  this  stone 
with  sunstone,  a  variety  of  adularia  (orthoclase  felspar),  of  a 
pale  yellow  colour,  and  which  appears  full  of  minute  golden 
Bpangles,  owing  to  the  presence  of  scales  of  oxide  of  iron,  dis- 
seminated through  it.    It  comes  from  Ceylon. 

Sandastbos  (female) — ^Avantubinb. 

The  female  sandastros,  which  Pliny  describes  as  possessing  s^ 
flame  of  a  more  softened  nature,  and  which  may  be  pronounced 
to  be  lustrous  rather  than  brilliant,  is  doubtless  the  stone  termed 
avanturine,  a  translucent  variety  of  vitreous  quartz  of  reddish 
ooloor,  and  containing  minute  spangles  of  mica.  The  commoii 
avanturine  is  a  Venetian  glass  imitation. 

Sandabesos— Gebbn  Avantubinb. 

.  j(lie  stone  sandaresos,  which  Pliny  describes  of  an  apple-green 
eolonr,  and  as  a  native  of  India,  is  in  all  probability  green 
ayanturino, 

NjIilON-— Jabb. 

India,  according  to  Pliny,  produces  nilion,  a  stone  of  a  dull 
green,  and  diminished  lustre.  It  is  also,  he  says,  found  in 
Egypt.  This  stone  may  be  jade  or  nephrite,  which  is  of  a  dull 
green.  The  localities  which  Pliny  mentions,  where  nilion  is 
found,  correspond  with  those  where  jade  occurs.  It  is  largely 
employed  in  India  for  ornamental  purposes.  It  is  also  found  in 
Egypt. 
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Opctque. 
Jasper, 

Jasper  is  a  sUioeons  stone,  of  a  variety  of  colours— red,  yeUow, 
brown,  green,  sometimes  blue  or  black.  It  is  nearly  or  qiiit& 
opaqne,  and  presents  little  beanty  until  pc^hed.  Tha  dark 
green  jasper  is  often  seen  in  the  form  of  Egyptian  scarabio. 
Yellow  jasper  has  been  sometimes  fonnd  with  Egyptian  en- 
grayings.  Bed  jasper  takes  a  very  fine  polish,  and  has  been 
most  generally  used  by  the  ancients.  Of  this  there  are  two 
kinds,  one  of  a  vermilion  colour,  the  other  of  a  very  rich  crim* 
son ;  the  latter  is  by  fea  the  rarest.  Marsyas  flayed  by  ApoUo^ 
symbolical  combinations,  chimsdrsB,  and  other  subjects,  have  been 
frequently  represented  on  it.  One  of  the  finest  examples  ol 
ancient  intagli,  the  head  of  Minerva,  after  Phidias,  by  Aspasius, 
has  been  engraved  on  this  stone.  Bed  jasper  came  into  use 
long  after  Pliny's  time,  consequently  he  has  left  no  particular 
description,  though  it  seems  to  be  intended  by  his  vermilioii'r 
coloxtred  achatea  Some  intagli  have  been  also  found  in  black 
jasper.  Besides  these,  we  now  and  then  find  striped,  and  even 
party-coloured  jaspers  with  intagli,  which  sometimes  appear  so 
confosed  that  the  subject  of  the  engraving  can  scarcely  be  dis- 
tinguished on  the  stone.  The  ''jaspis"  of  the  ancients  was 
properly  a  green  transparent  chalcedony,  evidently  a  kind  of 
plasma.  Pliny  distinguishes  several  varieties  of  jasper,  from 
his  description,  being  doubtless  various  coloured  semi-trans- 
parent chalcedonies.  The  modem  jasper  is  an  opaque  stone, 
answering  more  to  the  ''achates"  of  the  ancients.  Pliny  thus 
enumerates  the  several  varieties  of  jasper :  "  Many  countries 
produce  this  stone ;  that  of  India  is  like  smaragdus  (emerald) 
in  colour,  that  of  Cyprus  is  hard,  and  of  a  full  sea-green ;  and 
that  of  Persia  is  sky-blue,  whence  its  name '  aerizusa.'  Similar 
to  this  last  is  the  Caspian  iaspis.  On  the  banks  of  the  river 
Thermodon,  the  iaspis  is  of  an  azure  colour ;  in  Phrygia,  it  is 
purple,  and  in  Cappadocia  of  an  azure  purple,  sombre  and  not 
refulgent.  Amisos  sends  us  an  iaspis  like  that  of  India  in  colour, 
and  Chalcedon,  a  stone  of  turbid  hue.  The  best  kind  is  that 
which  has  a  shade  of  purple,  the  next  best  being  the  rose- 
coloured,  and  the  next  with  the  green  colour  of  the  smaragdus, 
to  each  of  which  the  Greeks  have  given  names,  according  to 
their  respective  tints.    A  fourth  kind,  which  is  called  by  them 
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'  barea/  resembles  in  oolonr  the  sky  of  a  morning  in  autumn. 
Tliere  is  an  iaspis  also  which  resembles  sarda  in  appearance, 
and  another  witii  a  violet  hue.  To  this  class  also  belongs  the 
stone  called  '  sphragis/  from  the  circumstance  that  it  is  best  of 
all  for  making  signets.'*  According  to  Mr.  King,  the  iaspis 
**  stained  with  red  spots/'  mentioned  by  Pliny,  is  not  the  helio- 
trope, but  a  white  chalcedony  fall  of  red  si>ots. 

Heliotbopiuh— Bloodstone* 

"  Heliotropium,"  Pliny  writes,  "  is  found  in  Ethiopia,  Africa, 
and  Cyprus.  It  is  of  a  green  colour,  streaked  with  blood-red 
'veins.''  This  stone  is  undoubtedly  the  modem  bloodstone,  an 
opaque  green  jasper,  with  red  streaks.  Antique  intagli  in  this 
stone  are  rarely  to  be  met  with.  It  occurs,  however,  not  unfre- 
qnently  amongst  the  talismans  of  the  later  Egyptian  and  Gnostic 
times.    At  the  present  day  it  is  much  used  for  seals. 

Mologhites->Gbeen  Jaspsb. 

Molochites,  Pliny  tells  us,  is  a  green  opaque  stone,  highly 
esteemed  for  seals.  It  has  been  also  termed  gphragis,  from  its 
being  used  for  making  signets.  This  stone  is  doubtless  green 
jasper,  which  was  much  used  in  antiquity  for  the  earliest  Assyrian 
cylinders.  A  dark  green  jasper  was  in  great  request  with  Egyj)- 
tian  engravers  from  the  epoch  of  the  Pharaohs.  Some  Eoman 
intagli  are  met  with  in  this  stone. 

Sapphibus— Lapis  lazuli. 

Lapis  lazuli  is  the  sapphirus  of  the  ancients.  It  is  thus  de-» 
scribed  by  Pliny :  ''  Sapphirus  is  refulgent  with  spots  like  gold 
(particles  of  iron  pyrites).  It  is  of  an  azure  colour,  though 
sometimes,  but  rarely,  it  is  purple.  The  best  kind  comes  fron^ 
Media.  In  no  case  is  the  stone  diaphanous;  in  addition  to. 
which  it  is  not  suited  for  engraving  when  intersected  with  hard 
particles  of  crystalline  nature  (probably  quartz)."  Inferior 
intagli  of  a  Boman  period  are  frequently  to  be  met  with  in  lapi^ 
lazuli    Babylonian  cylinders  also  occur  in  this  stone. 

Smasaodus  Medious— Malachite, 

Malachite  (green  carbonate  of  copper)  was  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  used  by  the  ancients  for  carqei.    The  Pulsky  collection, 
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affords  sn  example  of  a  cameo  in  malachite,  representing  the 
bust  ei  a  Bacchante.  It  is  generally  understood  to  answer  to 
the  Smaragdiis  Medicns  of  Hiny. 

CALLAIS^-TUBQUOXn. 

The  oallais  of  Pliny  is  supposed  to  answer  to  the  tttrquoise  of 
the  present  day.  He  thus  describes  it :  **  Callais  is  like  sapphiros 
(lapis  laznli)  in  colour,  only  that  it  is  paler  and  more  closely 
resembles  the  tint*  of  the  water  near  the  sea  shore  in  appearance." 
The  Oriental  or  mineral  turquoise  o(Hnes  &om  Persia  and  Arabia, 
and  is  composed  of  phosphate  of  alumina>  coloured  by  a  phos* 
pbate  of  copper.  It  is  met  with  in  Persia  in  narrow  cradcs  in 
ahjminous  ironstone^  and  in  "veins  in  siliceous  rocks.  Stones  oi 
great  size  and  beauty,  scnne  being  not  lees  than  foar  and  fi^e 
inches  in  circumfereaice«  have  been  lately  brought  from  Arabia 
PetrsBa.  They  were  found  in  loftiy  precipitous  mountains  of 
iron  sandstone.  The  occidental,  or  bone  turquoise,  is  said  to 
be  composed  of  fossil  b<Hiea  or  teeth  coloured  with  oxide  of 
capper.  Ints^li  and  camei  in  turquoise  are  of  very  donbtfol 
antiquity. 

The  green  variety  of  turquoise,  on  which  the  Bomans  set  the 
highest  value,  was  the  caUaina  of  PUny. 

KaSHATITlES— &BHATITE. 

Hssmatite  is  a  red  ironstone^  According  to  PUny  it  is  found 
in  Ethiopia.  It  has  been  also  called  bloodstone,  and  has  often 
been  used  for  scarabe&i  and  intagli  by  the  Egyptians,  and  for 
cylinders  by  the  Babylonians. 

M^ONBS — ^Magnetxtb. 

Magnetite  is  a  magnetic  iron  ore,  commonly  termed  "load- 
stone." It  has  a  dark  iron-grey  colour  and  metallic  lustre. 
"It  varies iti  colour,"  according  to  Pliny;  " that  of  Magnesiaj 
ix)rdering  on  Macedonia,  being  of  reddish  black  \  that  of  Boeotia 
being  more  red  than  black.  The  kind  found  in  Troas  is  black. 
The  most  inferior,  however,  of  all,"  he  says, "  is  that  of  Magnesia, 
in  Asia.  It  has  been  frequently  made  use  of  by  ancient  en- 
gravers, especially  by  those  of  Egypt  and  Persia."  Babylonian 
cylinders  are  firequently  found  of  this  material.  Bude  intagli, 
with  Gnostie  subjects,  used  as  amulets,  have  been  largely 
manufactured  in  this  stone. 
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OBSiDiANtTM — Obsidian. 

Obsidian  is  a  yolcanic  glass  of  a  blackish  greenish  colour,  con- 
sisting of  lava  suddenly  cooled.  It  is  opaque,  or  slightly  trans- 
lucent  on  the  edges  of  fragments.  It  is  thus  noticed  by  Pliny : 
*'  This  stone  is  of  a  very  dark  colour,  and  sometimes  transparent ; 
but  it  is  of  a  somewhat  dense  appearance,  and  reflects,  when 
attached  as  a  mirror  to  a  wall,  the  shadow  of  the  object,  rather 
than  the  image.  Many  persons  use  it  for  jewellery,  and  I  my- 
seK  have  seen  solid  statues  in  this  material  of  the  lat&  Emperor 
Augustus."    Intagli  of  this  material  are  very  rare. 

Basaltes — ^Basalt. 

Basalt  is  an  igneous  Tock,  usually  of  a  dark  green  or  brownish 
black  colour,  and  of  a  very  fine  grain.  Intagli  and  scarab»i  of 
a  very  late  period  among  the  Egyptians  are  only  to  be  met  with 
of  this  material.  There  are  also  some  Gnostic  amulets  of  this 
stone.  It  was  frequently  employed  for  statues  by  the  Egyptians, 
and  by  the  Bomans  of  the  age  of  Hadrian.  It  is  the  "  basanites  ^ 
of  PKny. 

POBFHYBITES  LXPTOPSBPHOS — POBPHYBT. 

Porphyry  is  a  stone  of  a  beautiful  red  colour,  thickly  dissemi- 
nated with  white  crystals  of  felspar.  It  receives  a  fine  polish, 
and  has  been  chiefly  used  for  columns,  vases,  and  bas-reliefe. 
Small  intagli  on  this  stone  were  used  by  the  later  Bomans  as 
talismans.  It  was  also  employed  by  Italian  artists  at  the  Be- 
vival.  The  porphyrites  of  Pliny  is  the  red  marble  termed  at 
Borne  rosso  antico. 

Ophites — Serpentine. 

The  serpentine  met  witii  in  Italy,  which  is  called  serpentino 
antico,  is  of  a  dark  dull  green  colour,  with  long  whitish  spots. 
It  was  called  by  the  ancients  manner,  "  ophites,"  or  memphites, 
and  was  obtained,  as  its  name  imports,  from  the  neighbourhood 
of  Memphis. 

Granite. 

Granite  is  a  primitive  rock,  whose  constituent  parts  are  fel- 
spar, quartz,  and  mica.  The  red  or  Egyptian  variety  (the  red 
felspar  predominating)  was  principally  used  by  the  ancients. 
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The  variety  of  granite  called  i^emie  is  composed  of  felspar, 
quartz,  and  hornblende.  Though  deriving  its  name  &om  Syene, 
in  Egypt,  bat  little  of  it  is  met  with  in  that  place,  the  rock  there 
being  chiefly  granite.  The  syenite  of  antiquity,  used  for  statoeB^ 
was  really  granite. 

The  Egyptians  were  the  only  people  who  engraved  small  ohjeets 
on  serpentine  and  granite.  Scarabeei,  bearing  hieroglyphics,  of 
these  materials  frequently  occur. 

Imitations. 

The  art  of  imitating  gems  or  precious  stones  was  well  known 
to  the  ancients.  The  Egyptians  were  undoubtedly  in  possession 
of  this  art,  as  several  valuable  examples  sufficiently  prove. 
Pliny  tells  us  that  the  Greeks  and  Eomans  were  equally  skilfal 
in  imitating  emeralds  and  other  transparent  stones,  by  colouring 
crystals ;  they  also  manufactured  onyx  and  sardonyx  by  cement- 
ing red  and  dark-coloured  chalcedony  to  a  white  layer.  Camei 
have  been  also  imitated  by  fusing  together  coloured  layers  <^ 
glass,  which  when  cooling  was  made  to  receive  the  impression 
of  the  relieved  figure  it  was  intended  to  imitate.  In  the  posses- 
sion of  the  author  is  a  paste  head  of  Omphale,  imitating  a  cameo 
of  sardonyx,  so  exquisitely  done  as  almost  to  deceive  an  ex- 
perienced judge.  Pastes,  or  imitations  of  engraved  gems  in 
intaglio,  are  to  be  seen  in  many  collections.  Ancient  objects  of 
this  kind  are  much  prized,  their  value  being  independent  of  the 
material,  for  we  have  become  acquainted  by  the  means  of  these 
imitations  with  several  admirable  works,  the  originals  of  which 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  Countless  modem  imitations  of 
these  are  also  frequently  to  be  met  with. 

IMPBBSSION& 

The  finest  order  of  gems  being  seldom  within  the  means  of 
private  purchasers,  the  prevailing  taste  for  engraved  gems,  and 
the  imjjbssibility  for  amateurs  and  artists  to  visit  every  cabinet 
and  collection,  has  led  to  the  necessity  of  making  collections  d 
impressions  of  engraved  gems,  in  plaster,  sulphur,  and  other 
materials.  Excepting-  the  nature  of  the  stone  itself,  these  im- 
pressions are  a  complete  image  of  the  gem,  and  serve,  as  well  as 
the  original,  for  the  researches  of  the  historian,  the  artist,  and 
the  archffiologist.     The  art  of  making  these  impressionfi  and 
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imitations^  places  all  that  constitutes  the  true  value  of  the 
origiiial  within  the  most  moderate  expenditura    These  impres- 
sions have  been  multiplied,  and  systematic  collections  have  been 
formed  most  useful  for  the  study  of  engrayed  gems.    Pichler 
made  a  large  collection  of  impressions  of  the  most  beautiful 
stones^  but  did  not  publish  the  catalogue,  which  he  intended  to 
compile.    Lippert  made  a  very  extensiye  collection  of  impres- 
sions^ and  the  learned  catalogue  which  he  drew  up  is  most 
nsefal  for  their  study ;  but  the  best  imitations  of  the  antique 
are  the  pastes  executed  by  Tassie.    The  engraving  and  tint  of 
the  gem  are  copied  with  extraordinary  fidelity.    Tassie's  col- 
lection, perhaps  the  most  complete  in  Europe,  amounts  to  about 
IS^OOOy  and  comprises  fac-similes  of  all  the  most  celebrated 
gems.    Basp6  published  a  catalogue  of  them.    Collections  of 
these  impressions  would  be  of  the  greatest  advantage  and 
utility,  if  their  selection  was  made  with  some  care,  if  particular 
attention  was  paid  not  to  mix  modem  works  with  ancient  works, 
and  also  if  the  nature  of  the  material,  the  form  and  dimensions 
of  the  stone,  and  the  cabinet  in  which  it  was  to  be  found,  were 
carefully  indicated.    Collections  of  impressions  in  sulphur  and 
in  scagliola  are  frequent  in  Italy.      Those  of  Paoletti,  and 
particularly  those  of  Cades  at  Bome,  are  remarkable  for  their 
careful  finish. 

Ancient  impressions  of  iatagli  in  fine  clay  (yrj  (rrjfiavrpis  the 
sealing  earth  of  the  Greeks)  are  frequently  found,  sometimes 
with  the  impress  of  a  monogram  on  the  reverse.  They  are 
supposed  to  be  tessersB,  or  tokens  given  by  the  owner  of  the 
impressed  seal. 


PALiEOGEAPHY,  OR  INSORIP'nONS. 

I. 

Aim  and  Utilitt  op  its  Study. 

The  study  of  ancient  inscriptions  is  termed  palaaography. 
These  inscriptions  are  isolated,  or  traced  on  some  monument 
of  architecture,  sculpture,  &c.,  or  on  vases  or  paintings.  We 
shall  here  treat  alone  of  inscriptions,  properly  so  called,  giving 
the  text  of  laws,  decrees,  public  accounts,  dedications,  votive 
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«iid  laudatory  inscriptions,  historical  narratiYes  and  doenxoei^ 
epitaphs,  &c.  The  Greeks  generally  gave  to  inscriptions  fti 
name  of  epigraph,  or  epigram,  circypa<^^,  mypofjLfio.  The  Bcmiaaa 
termed  them  inscriptio,  titnlns,  marmor,  lapis,  monnmentm^ 
memoria,  tabnla,  mensa,  epitaphinm,  Ac,  according  to 
distinction,  and  the  nature  of  the  text  they  present.  The  iot 
portance  of  the  study  of  ancient  inscriptions  need  not  be  d 
GQ  here.  Inscriptions  are  the  real  archiyes  of  the  annals  oi 
ancient  nations.  They  are  the  contemporaneous  witnesses  d 
the  event  and  of  the  men  whose  memory  they  hand  down.  Thef  ' 
bear  unquestionable  evidences  of  authenticity,  and  are  cchI" 
fiequently  deserving  of  every  confidence.  Their  public  exhibituA 
during  centuries  to  the  eyes  of  numerous  pe(^le  who  might  find  - 
an  interest  in  contradicting  them,  gives  tiiimn  a  character  of 
truth  and  a  general  sanction  which  the  narratives  of  historians 
do  not  always  inspire,  who  may  have  had  opposing  interesiB 
in  the  same  historical  &ct. 

The  study  of  paleography,  or  at  least  the  knowledge  of  its 
results,  is  tiierefore  the  first  duty  of  the  historian  of  andent 
nations.  He  will  find  in  them  important  data  regarding  the 
chronology,  the  geography,  the  religious  systems,  the  ciril 
government,  the  laws  and  administration  of  affairs,  the  state 
of  individuals,  the  affiliations  of  illustrious  faiuilies,  the  customs, 
manners,  even  the  very  prejudices  of  ancient  societies ;  and  in 
regard  to  everything  whi<di  is  connected  with  the  organisation 
of  the  societies,  the  magistrates,  the  public  revenue  and  its  enh 
ployment,  with  military  organisation,  wars  and  alliances,  lastly 
with  their  mode  of  intellectual  life,  their  progress  in  knowledge, 
their  languages,  their  dialects,  and  their  system  of  writiag.  It 
is  to  inscriptions  that  history  is  mainly  indebted  for  the  greater 
number  of  the  corrections,  which  have  cast  their  light  on  obscnie 
passages  of  the  great  writers  of  antiquity,  or  have  rectified  their 
erroneous  assertions.  "  A  great  number  of  inscriptions,  espedaUy 
those  recording  great  events,  laws,  or  decrees  of  the  government, 
which  it  was  important  for  every  citizen  to  know,  supplied  to 
some  extent  the  want  of  the  art  of  printing.  When,  for  example, 
the  laws  of  the  twelve  tables  at  Borne  were  set  up  in  public, 
their  public  exhibition  was  equivalent  to  their  publication  by 
means  of  the  art  of  printing,  for  -every  Boman  might  go  and 
read  them,  and  if  he  liked,  take  a  copy  of  them  for  his  private 
use.    Previous  to  the  invention  of  the  art  of  printing,  inscrip- 
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tioiis  set  up  in  a  public  place  were  the  most  conyement  means 
of  giving  publicity  to  that  which  it  was  necessary  or  useful  for 
every  citizen  of  the  State  to  know.  Inscriptions  therefore  are, 
next  to  the  literature  of  the  ancients,  the  most  important  sources 
from  which  we  derive  our  knowledge  of  their  public,  religious, 
social,  and  private  life,  and  their  study  is  indispensable  for 
every  one  who  desires  to  become  intimately  acquainted  with 
the  history  of  antiquity.  For  the  history  of  the  languages  they 
are  of  paramount  importance,  since  in  most  cases  they  show  us 
the  different  modes  of  writing  in  the  different  periods,  and 
exhibit  to  us  the  languages  in  their  grand  progress  and  develop- 
ment; though  it  is  manifest  that  the  ancients  did  not  bestow 
that  care  upon  the  accuracy  of  the  language  and  orthography 
which  we  might  expect,  and  in  many  cases  they  seem  to  have 
left  those  things  to  the  artisan  who  executed  the  inscription. 
After  the  overthrow  of  the  Boman  Empire  in  the  west,  inscrip- 
tions continued  to  be  made  very  frequently ;  but  as  the  ignorance 
of  the  middle  classes  increased,  and  as  all  knowledge  became 
more  and  more  confined  to  the  priesthood,  the  custom  of  making 
certain  things  known  by  means  of  inscriptions  gradually  fell 
into  disuse,  until  the  art  of  printing  did  away  with  it  almost 
entirely."* 

II. 

Materials  wmoH  bear   Insobiptions,  and   Yaribtibs   of 

Inscriptions. 

All  solid  materials  known  to  the  ancients  were  employed  by 
them  for  the  purpose  of  inscribing  or  engraving  inscriptions, 
wood,  clay,  stones,  rocks,  marble,  metals,  ivory,  and  artificial 
materials,  but  especially  bronze  in  Greece  and  in  the  Boman 
Empire  for  inscriptions  of  general  interest.  Inscriptions  are 
usually — 1.  Imcribed,  that  is  to  say,  simply  traced  with  a  brush 
on  hard  materials.  The  greater  number  of  this  description  has 
been  found  in  Egypt  on  parts  of  the  temples,  on  rough  stones, 
and  on  fragments  of  pottery.  2.  Engraved,  the  letters  of  which 
are  traced  in  &  concave  form  or  in  intaglio,  on  stone,  marble,  or 
metal ;  all  Greek,  Etruscan,  and  Boman  inscriptions  are  done 
in  this  manner ;  the  Egyptians  alone  engraved  their  inscriptions 
in  relief.  8.  Laid  on,  being  composed  of  bronze  letters,  wrought 
separately,  and  afterwards  attached  by  cramps  to  the  monument 

♦  *  Peimj  Cyclopedia.* 
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which  they  ornamented.    These  have  almost  all  disap] 
either  from  the  effects  of  time  or  cupidity,  but  the  holes  fori 
cramps  partly,  however,  take  their  place.    It  was  thus 
learned  Seguier,  by  means  of  an  exact  cast  of  these  holes,  wt 
are  seen  on  the  facade  of  the  Maison  Garr^  at  Kismes,  succ 
in  establishing  the  form  of  each  letter,  and  in  restoring  thei 
scription  in  bronze  of  that  temple.    By  these  ingenions 
applied  to  other  bnildings,  the  same  success  has  been  obtaine 


in.~BsLATiyB  Ihfobtance  07  Inscbiftiokb. 

Travellers  in  ancient  countries  have  furnished  us  ^th  i 
number  of  inscriptions,  and  many  are  now  known  belongiiig 
to  the  great,  nations  of  antiquity:  India.  Phoenicia,  T&ai^ 
Babylonia,  Palmyra,  Carthage,  Spain.  We  shall,  howe^ 
treat  only  of  the  inscriptions  belonging  to  the  four  natioii 
which  we  have  chosen  as  the  chief  objects  of  our  inqniiui 
First  in  relative  importance  may  be  placed  the  more  extendfli 
inscriptions,  as  from  the  number  of  words  a  number  of 
may  be  elicited,  and  because  it  is  rare  that  a  text  of  several 
should  not  be  something  more  than  a  matter  of  private  inte: 
or  the  narrative  of  an  unimportant  action.  Almost  eq 
important  are  bilingual  or  triltngital  inscriptions,  the  texts 
which  are  expressed  in  two  or  several  languages  at  once, 
being  a  translation  of  the  other.  Such  is  the  celebrated  hh 
scription  of  Bosetta,  in  Egyptian  hierc^lyphics  and  in  Greek 
The  great  importance  of  this  kind  is  sufficiently  evident;  tii 
text  of  which,  in  a  known  language,  is  the  translation  of 
neighbouring  text,  written  in  a  language  and  in  an  alph&l 
which  is  not  known.  To  such  inscriptions  we  are  indebi 
for  the  discovery  of  several  ancient  alphabets. 

A  great  number  of  ancient  inscriptions  have  been  bronght 
Europe,  travellers  have  seen  a  still  greater  number  in 
countries  they  have  passed   through,  and  not  being  able 
remove  them,  they  have  taken  copies  of  them ;  but  very  few 
these  are  strictly  faithful,  as  copies  of  the  same  inscription 
by  different  travellers,  have  frequently  proved  their  inoo; 
ness.    When  these  copies  are  carefully  compared  they  are 
times  sufficient  for  a  skilful  critical  scholar  to  re-establish 
text  in  its  purity ;   but  it  were  to  be  wished  that  the  e* 
of  this  critical  ingenuity  was  not  necessary.    A  facsimile  of 
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IhBCription^  taken  with  a  sheet  of  damp  paper  pressed  against 
itj  and  then  allowed  to  dry,  would  obviate  all  these  incon- 
Teniences.  A  facsimile  of  that  kind  cannot  contain  any  error, 
<st  the  snbstitntion  of  one  letter  for  another.  It  has  this  merit 
also,  that  it  retains  the  style  of  the  letters  in  all  its  purity  and 
exactness,  an  undeniable  advantage,  as  the  characters  of  that 
style  afford  a  certain  indication  to  determine  the  epoch  and  age 
of  a  monument.  This  mode  of  taking  an  impression  is  strongly 
recommended  to  all  travellers. 


rv.— Cbitioal  Knowledob  op  Inscriptions. 

The  text  of  inscriptions  is  generally  remarkable  for  its  con- 
ciseness, energy,  and  precision ;  these  with  the  ancients  were 
the  three  essential  characteristics,  which  constitute  what  has 
been  termed  ''the  lapidary  style."  Abbreviations  abound  in 
them.  These  consequently  require  a  particular  study,  and  the 
best  Latin  scholar  might  fail  in  reading  even  a  short  inscription, 
if  he  had  not  devoted  himself  to  their  study.  Besides  the 
abbreviatioiis,  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  present  a  number 
of  peculiarities  opposed  to  the  usual  syntax  of  their  language, 
peculiarities  which  critics  have  characterised  by  terms,  which 
they  name — 1.  Anacolutkon,  a  want  of  connection  between  the 
verb  and  the  nominative  case,  as  CIVITAS  .  .  .  CO-OPTA- 
VEBUNT.  2.  Antiptosis,  when  one  case  is  put  for  another,  as 
PATEONO  PEATKI  for  PATKONI  FKATRIS.  8.  Frotousteron, 
when  a  word  or  phrase  is  not  in  its  place.  4.  Ellipsis,  or  sup- 
pression  of  words  essential  to  the  clearness  of  the  sentence,  such 
as  conjunctions;  words  relative  to  relationship,  to  the  nation, 
to  ceremonies,  &c.  5.  Tautology,  or  useless  repetition  of  the 
same  idea.  In  regard  to  Greek  inscriptions,  we  must  also  add 
to  their  difficulties  the  use  of  different  dialects  and  local  modes 
of  expression,  the  variations  of  inflections  through  the  effects  of 
tune,  the  habits  which  vitiate  the  regular  termination  of  words, 
the  use  of  certain  words,  verbs,  modes  of  speech,  <&c.  The 
ignorance  of  the  engraver  adds  sometimes  to  these  difficulties. 
Garefol  discrimination  and  great  practice  will,  however,  be 
sufficient  to  guard  against  being  led  into  error  in  the  interpreta- 
tion of  inscriptions  by  mistakes  of  that  kind. 

In  general  Greek  and  Latin  inscriptions  are  in  prose ;  a  great 
number,  however,  are  in  verse,  and  are  styled  "  metrical  inscrip- 
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tions."    Some  are  found  in  which  verse  is  conjoined  with 
especially  in  sepulchral   inscriptions.     There   are  also 
which  are  composed  at  the  same  time  of  a  few  lines  of 
and  of  a  few  lines  of  Greek.    A  Boman  funereal  cippns  in 
style  was  lately  discovered  at  Lyons.    The  Latin  portion  infc 
"OB  that  this  cippns  had  been  placed  on  the  tomb  of  Li 
Yalebia,  by  Sxxtus  Ayius  Hebmbbus,  her  husband.     F< 
lines  in  Greek  are  placed  beneath.    They  are  two  yerses  wl 
contain  a  moral  reflection  against  envious  persons,  and  are  a 
copy  of  an  epigram  on  that  subject  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 


V,— Classification  of  Insgbiptions. 

It  is  the  subject  which  ought  to  regulate  the  classification 
inscriptions.    There  is  a  variety  of  opinions  with  r^ard  to 
most  convenient  and  proper  plan  of  classifying  inscriptions, 
in  a  large  collection  of  inscriptions,  divisions  and  snbdi^ 
might  be  carried  out  to  a   large  extent.     Large  classes 
divisions  will  be  found  more  useful,  as  they  will  be  enoxigh 
make  out  with  sufficient  completeness  the  nature  of  an  ini 
tion  lately  discovered ;  and  to  connect  it,  by  its  interpretatic 
with  monuments  of  the  same  kind.    We  may  therefore 
the  following  classification  of  ancient  inscriptions : — 

I.  Ebligious. — Honours  paid  to  the  gods,  demigods,  and 
heroes:  vows,  dedications,  religious  ceremonies,  foundal 
altars,  sacrifices,  taurobolia,  suovetaurilia,  libations,  invocal 
imprecations,  moral  precepts. 

n.  HisTOBioAL. — Laws,  decrees,  treaties  of  peace,  of  allia] 
of  hospitality ;  public  acts  of  all  kinds,  accounts  and  pul 
inventories;  lists  of  priests,  magistrates,  warriors  who  died 
the  service  of  the  State;  service?   rendered  to  the  State 
citizens ;   honours  decreed  to  a  private  individual  in  his 
time;  marbles  bearing  the  indication  of  an  epoch ;  chronol< 
facts,  calendars ;  inscriptions  not  belonging  to  any  other 
but  bearing  a  date,  acts  of  cities  and  of  corporations ;  texts 
taining  the  names  of  places  and  other  geographical  infoi 
such  as  milliary  columns ;  the  dedications  of  public  mom 
not  religious  edifices;  the  allocutions  of  kings,  magistrates, 
all  iQscriptions  indicating  a  public  observance,  a  feuct  relatival 
the  maimers  and  customs,  to  the  state  of  individuals,  to 
organisation,  &c. 
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m.  SoiENTiFio. — Expressing  some  principles  of  the  sciences, 
Bome  processes  of  the  arts,  bearing  the  names  of  artists  or 
writers  ;  the  causes  and  period  of  disease  and  death ;  the  names 
of  trades. 

IV.  FuNEBBAL. — Traced  on  cippi,  stelsB,  sarcophagi,  ceno- 
taphs, &G.,  and  relatiye  to  whateyer  concerns  the  tombs  and 
funerals  of  the  ancients,  if  the  quality  of  the  deceased  does  not 
ttiake  him  an  historic  personage,  or  the  text  of  the  inscription,  a 
geographical  or  a  chronological  monnment. 

V.  Christian. — The  four  divisions  we  have  given  may  be 
followed  by  this  important  class  of  inscriptions,  as  they  for  the 
most  part  belong  to  the  Boman  period,  and  are  written  in  the 
same  language  with  those  of  Rome. 

In  general,  it  is  the  principal  subject  which  marks  out  the 
inscription  as  belonging  to  one  class  or  the  other;  the  cippus  of 
an  obscure  private  individual,  without  titles  and  without  office, 
shall  be  considered  as  belonging  to  the  funereal  class,  if  it 
does  not  present  any  indication  relative  to  subjects  which  belong 
to  one  of  the  former  classes.  The  invocation  to  the  Gods  Manes 
will  not  change  its  attribution,  for  these  Gods  preside  alone 
over  funereal  ceremonies. 


VL — ^History  op  PALiBOGRAPHY. 

The  importance  of  inscriptions  has  been  recognised  by  learned 
men  of  all  ages.  Even  in  ancient  times  great  importance  was 
attached  to  these  monuments  as  the  most  authentic  archives  of 
nations,  to  which  were  entrusted  their  public  and  private 
rights ;  treaties  of  all  kinds,  laws,  and  the  memories  of  great 
deeds,  as  well  as  of  great  citizens,  were  consigned  to  them  by 
the  order  or  by  the  approbation  of  the  grateful  city.  There 
were  collectors  of  inscriptions  even  in  ancient  times.  The 
historian  Euhemerus  was  the  first,  according  to  Eusebius  and 
Lactantius.  AthcnsBus  relates  that  Fhilochorus  collected  also, 
in  a  special  work,  the  inscriptions  which  he  saw  in  the  different 
states  of  Greece.  The  historians  Herodotus,  Fausanias,  and 
others,  mention  several  of  them,  not  indeed  for  the  same  purpose 
as  Fhilochorus,  who  set  an  example  in  that  respect  to  the 
palseographist  of  modem  times.  Gosmas  Indicopleustes,  who 
wrote  in  Greek  a  Christian  Topography  in  a.d.  545,  introduced 
several  inscriptions  in  it.    It  is  through  his  work  that  we  have 
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become  aeqnainted  with  the  celebrated  Greek  inscription 
Adolis  (the  monxunentum  Adulitanum)  relatiye  to  the  oonqi 
of  Ptolemy  Eizergetes,  King  of  Egypt,  in.  Asia.  Th.e  on{ 
marble  has  perished,  with  many  others,  the  text  of  which 
manuscript  of  Gosmas  has  preserved.  At  the  revival  of  lei 
Petrarch  sought  inscriptions,  as  weU  as  manuscripts  and 
but  his  chief  interest  was  in  studying  tliem,  without  uniia 
them  in  a  systematic  collection.  In  the  fifteenth  century, 
study  assumed  great  importance^  and  among  thetraTellezs 
that  age,  Gyriacus  of  Ancona  was  the  first  who  transcribed  ii 
his  itinerary  the  inscriptions  which  he  met  with  in  iEniope 
the  Levant.  At  the  same  period  Felix  Feliciano^  J( 
Marcanova,  and  Fra  Giocondo,  were  remarkable  for  their  zeal 
their  researches  for  ancient  inscriptions,  the  last^  especially^ 
two  volumes  in  manuscript  of  whom  still  exist  in  the  library 
the  Chapter  of  Verona,  his  native  city.  In  the  sixteenth  oentuj 
collections  of  inscriptions  were  published.  Peutii^er  brou^ 
out  the  first  at  Augsburg,  1505 ;  then  followed  those  ai  J(^ 
Huttich,  Mayence,  1520  to  1525,  of  Fulvio  Orsini,  or  CkAocm^ 
which  has  been  wrongly  attributed  to  Mazzochi,  who  was  oulf 
the  "printer  of  it.  Works  of  this  kind  were  soon  multiplied; 
inscribed  monuments,  collected  in  all  parts  of  tlie  Bomaa 
dominions,  were  engraved  or  transcribed,  and  the  collection  of 
Smetius,  increased  by  Justus  Lipsius  (Leyden,  1588),  is  con- 
sidered the  first  which  has  been  arranged  in  metiiodic  order, 
and  is  remarkable  also  for  ite  fidelity  and  the  excellent  criticiszni 
on  the  texts.  It  served  as  a  model  for  the  numerous  works  d 
that  kind  which  appeared  in  Europe  in  the  following  centuiieSt] 
Besides  general  collections,  particular  collections  of  a  provinot 
or  of  a  single  city  engaged  the  attention  of  the  learned,  hh 
scrijiHiions  of  a  particular  kind  were  also  collected.  Some  pa^ 
ticular  collections  contained  metric  inscriptions,  in  Greek  ani 
Latin  verses ;  others,  those  which  were  connected  with  a  spedd 
subject.  The  Doctor  Annibal  Mariotti,  of  Perugia,  has  left  til 
unedited  collection  of  epigraphs  relating  te  physicians  dsA 
medicine.  Public  and  private  collections  of  original  mcurblei 
were  fcnrmed  in  many  places,  and  interpreters  were  also  foiii4 
to  describe  and  publish  them.  Gruter  undertook  a  nniversijl 
eollection  of  aU  known  inscriptions ;  Grcevius  and  GronovinQ 
published  an  edition  of  it  revised  and  augmented  in  1707. 
Muratori  published  a  similar  collection  in  1739.     These  two 
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iparks  form,  with  the  supplement  of  Donati,  a  complete  body  of 
biscriptioiis,  which  exhibit  all  the  riches  and  all  the  interest 
attached  to  the  authentic  documents  which  constitute  the 
teieiice  of  palBsography.  In  1628  the  learned  Selden  published 
las  '  Marmora  Arundelliana,*  in  which  the  Greek  inscriptions 
nought  from  Smyrna,  and  purchased  by  the  Earl  of  Arundel, 
0te  deciphered  and  illustrated.  These  inscriptions,  with  several 
dihers  collected  by  Sir  George  Wheler,  Dawkins,  Bouverie,  and 
^ood,  were  again  published  in  a  new  and  splendid  form  in 
1763  by  Dr.  Eichard  Chandler,  under  the  title  of '  Marmora 
Oxoniensia.' 

The  study  of  inscriptions  became  more  extended  every  day. 
Maffei  published  his  'Arte  Critica  Lapidaria,'  an  unfinished  work, 
exhibiting  great  learning,  but  too  extensive  to  be  of  general  use. 
Padre  Zaccheria  published  a  work  with  that  aim,  but  in  his 
*  Institnzioni  Lapidarie '  he  deviates  too  frequently  from  his  sub- 
ject, and  devotes  more  attention  to  teaching  the  art  of  compos- 
ing inscriptions  than  that  of  deciphering  ancient  inscriptions. 
Moreelli  attempted  both  in  his  treatise  '  De  Stilo  Insoriptionum.' 
It  is  the  best  elementary  work  on  that  subject.    A  more  con- 
venient and  less   extensive  work  has  been  compiled  by  M. 
Spotomo,  in  his  'Trattato  dell*  Arte  Epigrafica,'  published  at 
Savona,  1813.    An  extremely  useful,  though  not  very  accurate, 
collection  of  Inscriptions  is  that  published  by  J.  0.  Orelli,  Zurich, 
1828.    The  most  complete  collection  of  Greek  inscriptions  is  the 
great  work  in  two  large  folios,  of  which  A.  Bockh  undertook  the 
editorship.    It  bears  the  title  of  'Corpus  Inscriptioniun  GrsB- 
carum ;'  the  first  vol.  was  published  in  1828,  the  second  in  1843. 
The  inscriptions  in  this  work  have  been  arranged  according  to 
the  countries  and  localities  in  which  they  were  found,  and  have 
been  most  judiciously  classified.    This  work  has  exercised  an 
important  influence  on  the  scholars  of  our  time,  and  has  been 
the  cause  of  a  prodigious  number  of  inscriptions  having  been 
brought  to  light  by  travellers,  which  were  before  unknown. 
Fresh  fields  of  discovery  were  opened  up,  and  the  publication  of 
the  new  texts  was  carried  on  with  ceaseless  energy,  by  Bockh, 
Boss,  and  Kirchhoff  in  Germany ;  by  Pittakys,  Kangabe,  Kuma- 
nudes,  and  other  Greek  arch»ologists  at  Athens,  and  by  Lebus, 
Waddingtqn,  Foucart,  and  Wescher  in  France.     Col.  Leake, 
Sir  Charles  Fellowes,  and  Mr.  Hamilton,  have  copied  and  re- 
produced, in  their  travels,  a  large  number  of  inscriptions  from 
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Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  In  France  a  most  important  work 
has  been  published  by  M.  Letronne,  1842,  entitled '  Becneil  des 
Inscriptions  Grecques  et  Latines  de  TEgypte."  Mr.  Bangabe  of 
Athens  has  published,  in  his  '  Antiquit^s  Hell6niquee/  a  number 
of  inscriptions  discovered  in  Greece  since  its  freedom.  Br. 
Henzen,  of  Bome,  is  at  present  deyoting  much  time  to  collecting 
and  editing  Greek  and  Roman  inscriptions.  All  the  Etruscan 
inscriptions  known  have  been  collected  and  published  by  Fabretti 
in  his '  Corpus  Inscriptionum  Italicarum  Antiquioris  89vi/  Turin, 
1867-1874.  The  collection  of  ancient  Greek  inscriptions  in  the 
British  Museum  has  been  recently  published  and  edited  by 
Mr.  C.  Newton. 

Up  to  the  close  of  the  eighteenth  century,  the  Egyptian  hieit>- 
glyphs  remained  to  learned  Europe  an  insoluble  problem.  There 
were  no  trustworthy  materials  for  the  task  of  interpretation ;  in- 
corqqI  copies,  short  fragmentary  inscriptions,  or  insignificant 
teziSy  were  only  at  the  disposal  of  the  decipherer.  Hazy  ideas 
that  the  hieroglyphics  were  either  pictures,  each  representing 
one  idea,  or  mere  decorations  with  an  esoteric  sense,  but  not  a 
language,  or  possibly  a  language  used  for  ordinary  purposes, 
diyided  public  opinion.  The  French  expedition  to  I^ypt  revealed 
the  hidden  secret.  In  1799,  Boussard,  a  French  engineer,  dis- 
covered in  the  temple  of  the  god  Turn,  or  the  setting  sun,  at 
Bosetta,  a  trilingual  inscription  in  hieroglyphic,  demotic,  and 
Greek  characters  and  language.  It  was  imperfect  to  some 
extent,  esi)ecially  the  first  or  hieroglyphic  portion,  but  there  was 
enough  still  left  to  commence  the  decipherment.  The  Greek 
text  was  of  course  easily  read  and  translated,  and  the  defective 
portions  conjecturally  restored  by  the  Hellenists  of  Europe.  It 
was  a  decree  of  the  priests  assembled  in  synod  at  Memphis  to 
pass  a  vote  of  thanks  and  a  testimonial  to  Ptolemy  V.,  b.o.  195, 
and  it  was  ordered  to  be  inscribed  in  Greek,  demotic,  and 
hieroglyphic  characters.  Here  then  was  the  required  key  to 
the  lock  of  the  Nile.  It  is  to  this  country  that  the  discovery  is 
due;  and  to  Thomas  Toung,  in  1821,  must  be  assigned  the 
honour  of  the  first  demonstration  of  the  principle  of  interpreta- 
tion. By  a  process  of  his  own,  partly  mechanical,  he  arrived  at 
the  result  that  the  hierc^lyphs  in  the  name  of  Ptolemy  were 
fuller  forms  of  the  demotic  signs  used  in  the  same  name,  and, 
as  the  demotic  was  rightly  supposed  to  be  a  kind  of  alphabetic 
system,  that  the  hieroglyphs  must  also  be  of  the  same  nature. 
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He  made  out  five  letters,  but  never  advanced  further.  A  year 
later  Gliampollion  le  Jeune,  to  whom  the  honour  of  discovering 
the  language  is  due,  resolved  the  problem,  proved  the  mixed 
nature  of  the  language,  partly  written  by  signs  representing 
Bounds,  partly  ideas.  The  demonstration,  based  on  the  number 
of  signs,  used  to  express  Ptolemy,  Berenice,  and  Cleopatra, 
being  nearly  the  same  as  the  number  of  Greek  letters,  and 
the  recurrence  of  the  same  phonetic  hieroglyph  in  its  proper 
place  in  all  these  names,  was  conclusive.  By  comparison  and 
critical  inductions,  and  the  knowledge  that  the  language  of  the 
hieroglyphs  is  nearest  to  the  Coptic  or  the  vernacular  lan- 
guage of  Egypt,  the  interpretation  of  Egyptian  inscriptions 
steadily  advanced.  Important  services  have  been  lately  rendered 
to  the  further  elucidation  of  these  inscriptions,  by  Professors 
Lepsius,  Brugsch,  Lauth,  Ebers,  and  Eisenlohr,  in  Germany, 
M.  Chabas,  the  Vicomte  de  Bouge  and  M.  Maspero  in  France, 
and  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson,  Dr.  Birch,  Mr.  C.  W.  Goodwin,  and 
Mr.  Le  Page  Benouf  in  our  country. 

The  discovery  of  an  ancient  Christian  cemetery  or  catacomb 
in  1678,  extending  like  a  vast  subterranean  city,  far  and  wide, 
beneath  and  along  the  Via  Salaria,  near  Eome,  forms  an  epoch  in 
the  science  of  Christian  archsBology.  The  inscriptions  found  in 
it  excited  the  enthusiasm  and  piety  of  the  most  celebrated  anti- 
quarians of  the  day.  Bosio  devoted  his  time  to  collecting  and 
deciphering  the  inscriptions  with  an  earnestness  and  enthusiasm 
unparalleled.  He  however  did  not  live  to  enjoy  the  reward 
of  his  labours.  They  were  published  in  Italian  in  1632,  under 
the  title  of  '  Eoma  Sotterranea,'  and  the  work  was  afterwards 
reproduced  in  Latin,  with  considerable  additions,  by  Aringhi. 
Boldetti  and  Marangoni,  spent  more  than  thirty  years  in  the 
exploration  of  the  catacombs  and  other  sacred  antiquities  of 
Borne.  A  portion  of  the  results  was  published  by  Boldetti  in 
1720,  but  by  far  the  greater  part  still  remained  in  manuscript, 
which  was  unfortunately  destroyed  by  fire  in  1737.  A  collect 
tion  of  Christian  inscriptions  is  included  in  Muratori's  '  Novus 
Thesaurus  Yeterum  Inscriptionum,'  though  the  great  body  of 
them  is  of  course  profane.  The  most  critical  and  scholarly  work 
on  tiiese  inscriptions  is  the  publication  of  the  Cavalier  de  Bossi^ 
undertaken  at  the  express  solicitation  of  Cardinal  Mai.  Signer  de 
Bossi's  first  volume,  as  the  title  implies, '  Inscriptiones  Christian® 
Urbis  Bomas,  Septimo  Sasculo  Antiquiores,'  1857  to  1863,  contains 
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only  the  Christian  inscriptions  of  the  city  of  Eome^  and  of  these 
only  the  inscriptions  which  are  anterior  to  the  seyenth  century, 
and  of  whose  genuineness,  as  well  as  age,  no  reasonable  doubt 
can  be  entertained 

Collections  of  ancient  inscriptions  have  been  formed  in  the 
principal  museums  of  Europe.  In  the  British  Museum  are 
several  important  inscriptions  from  the  Elgin  and  Townley  collec- 
tions, among  which  are  the  well-known  Potidsean  inscripticHi, 
the  Sigean  inscriptions,  and  several  other  valuable  engraved 
marbles.  At  Oxford  are  the  Arundel  marbles,  or  inscriptions, 
the  most  important  of  which  is  the  celebrated  Parian  chronicle, 
so  called  from  the  supposition  of  its  having  been  made  in  the 
island  of  Pares,  b.o.  263.  At  the  Vatican,  the  long  gallery, 
'Galleria  Lapidaria,*  leading  to  the  Museum,  presents  on  its 
walls  the  finest  known  collection  of  ancient  sepulchral  inscrip- 
tions in  Latin  and  in  Greek,  amounting  to  upwards  of  3,000 
examples.  In  the  Florentine  Gallery  is  a  hall  of  inscriptions 
arranged  in  classes  by  Lanzi.  The  Museum  at  Naples  contains 
a  most  interesting  collection  of  inscribed  monuments  firom 
Herculaneum,  Pompeii,  Stabiae,  Pozzuoli,  Baia,  Cuma.  Within 
the  last  few  years  all  the  inscriptions  found  in  Greece  are  placed 
in  the  Theseum,  within  the  walls  of  the  PropylsBa,  or  in  the 
Acropolis  of  Athens. 

It  remains  for  us  now  to  speak  of  what  is  most  essential  in 
the  separate  study  of  those  inscriptions  which  have  come  down 
to  us,  belonging  to  those  nations  whose  monuments  we  have 
undertaken  to  illustrate  in  this  work.  We  shall  endeavour  to 
give  some  general  hints  with  regard  to  the  princijial  character- 
istics of  each  kind  of  inscription,  the  variations  in  the  form  of 
the  letters,  and  in  the  orthography  of  words,  the  sigla,  or  nume- 
rous abbreviations,  and  to  the  means  of  discovering  the  period 
of  an  inscription  which  bears  no  precise  date.  Our  chief  aim 
shall  be  to  give  in  the  following  chapters  the  most  important 
hints  on  these  various  subjects,  which  must,  however,  necessarily 
be  very  brief  and  elementary. 
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Egyptian* 

No  nation  has  left  so  many  inscriptions  as  the  Egyptian.  All 
its  monTiments  are  covered  with  them.  Its  temples,  palaces, 
tombs,  isolated  monxunents,  present  an  infinite  number  of  in- 
scriptions in  hieroglyphic,  hieratic,  and  demotic  characters. 
The  Egyptians  rarely  executed  a  statue,  or  figured  represen- 
tation, without  inscribing  by  its  side 
its  name  or  subject.  This  name  is  in- 
variably found  by  the  side  of  each  di- 
vinity, personage,  or  individual.  In  each 
painted  scene,  on  each  sculptured  figure, 
an  inscription,  more  or  less  extensive, 
explains  its  subject. 

The  characters  used  by  the  Egyptians 
were  of  three  kinds — ^hieroglyphic,  hier- 
atic, and  demotic.  The  latter  has  been 
also  termed  enchorial,  or  popular.  The 
first  was  doubtless  a  system  of  represen- 
tational signs,  or  picture  writing— the 
earliest  form  of  writing,  in  the  first  stage 
of  its  development;  the  hieratic  is  an 
abbreviated  form  of  the  hieroglyphic; 
the  demotic,  a  simplified  form  of  the 
hieratic,  and  a  near  approach  towards 
the  alphabetic  system. 

Hieroglyphics  (styled  by  the  Egyptians 
skhai  en  neter  tur — ^writing  of  sacred 
words)  are  composed  of  siguQ  represent- 
ing objects  of  the  physical  world,  as 
animals,  plan1»,  stars,  man  and  his 
different  members,  and  various  objects. 
They  are  pure  or  linear,  the  latter  being 
a  reduction  of  the  former.  The  pure 
were  always  sculptured  or  painted.  The 
linear  were  generally  used  in  the  earlier 
papyri,  containing  funereal  rituals. 

*  In  this  chapter  we  are  much  indebted  to  Sir  G.  Wilkinson's  treatise 
on  ^  Hieratic  and  Demotic  Writing/  in  Rawlinson's  ^  Herodotus.' 
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They  have  been  diTided  into  fonr  classes : — 1,  representational 
or  ikonographic;  2,  (symbolic  or  tropical ;  8,  enigmatic;  4^  pho- 
netic. From  the  examination  of  hieroglyphic  inscriptions  of 
different  ages,  it  is  eyident  that  these  four  classes  of  symbols 
were  used  promiscuously,  according  to  the  pleasure  and  con- 
yenience  of  the  artist. 

1.  Ikonographic,  representational,  or  imitative  hierc^lyphics, 
are  those  that  present  the  images  of  the  things  expressed,  as  the 
sun's  disk  to  signify  the  sun,  the  crescent  to  signify  the  moon. 
These  may  be  styled  pure  hieroglyphics.  This  class  is  the  jcvpio- 
Xoyiic^  Kara  fiifnia-ip  of  Clemens  Alexandrinus. 

2.  The  symbolical,  or  tropical  (by  Bunsen  termed  ideographic), 
substituted  one  object  for  another,  to  which  it  bore  an  analogy, 
as  heaven  and  a  star  expressed  night;  a  leg  in  a  trap,  deceit; 
two  arms  stretched  towards  heaven  expresses  the  word  offering; 
a  censer  with  some  grains  of  incense,  adoration ;  a  bee  was  made 
to  signify  Lower  Egypt ;  the  fore-quarters  of  a  lion,  strength; 
a  crocodile,  darkness.  This  kind  of  character  appears  to  have 
been  particularly  invented  for  the  expression  of  abstract  ideas, 
especially  belonging  to  religion  or  the  royal  power.  These  are 
the  characters  generally  alluded  to  by  the  ancients  when  they 
speak  of  hieroglyphics,  and  are  the  most  difficult  of  interpre- 
tation. 

8.  Enigmatic  are  those  in  which  an  emblematic  figure  is  put 
in  lieu  of  the  one  intended  to  be  represented,  as  a  hawk  for  the 
sun;  a  seated  figure,  with  a  curved  beard,  for  a  god.  These 
three  kinds  were  either  used  alone,  or  in  company  with  the  pho- 
netically written  word  they  represented.  Thus:  1.  The  word 
Ba,  sun,  might  be  written  in  letters  only,  or  be  also  followed  by 
the  ikonograph,  the  aolar  disk  (which  if  alone  would  still  have 
the  same  meaning — Ba,  the  sun).  So  too  the  word  ''moon," 
Aah,  was  followed  by  the  crescent.  In  these  cases  the  sign  so 
following  the  phonetic  word  has  been  called  a  determinative, 
from  its  serving  to  determine  the  meaning  of  what  preceded 
it.  2.  In  the  same  manner,  the  tropical  hieroglyphics  might  be 
alone  or  in  company  with  the  word  written  phonetically;  and 
the  expression  "to  write,"  skhai,  might  be  followed  or  not  by  its 
tropical  hieroglyphic,  the  "  pen  and  inkstand,"  as  its  determina- 
tive sign.  8.  The  emblematic  figure,  a  havok-^eaded  god,  bearing 
the  disk,  signifying  the  "  sun,"  might  also  be  alone,  or  after  the 
name  '*Ba"  written  phonetically^  as  a  determinative  sign;  and 
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as  a  general  rule  the  determinatiye  followed,  instead  of  preced- 
ing the  names.  Determinatiyes  are  of  two  kinds-ideograms, 
and  generic  determinatiyes :  the  first  were  the  pictures  of  the 
object  spoken  of;  the  second,  conyentional,  symbols  of  the  class 
of  notions  expressed  by  the  word.* 

4.  Phonetic.  Phonetic  characters  or  signs  were  those  ex- 
pressiye  of  sounds.  They  are  either  purely  alphabetic  or  syllabic. 
The  purely  alphabetic  signs  are  giyen  in  the  plate.  All  the 
other  Egyptian  phonetic  signs  haye  syllabic  yalues,  which  ar^ 
resolyable  into  combinations  of  the  letters  of  the  alphabet. 
This  phonetic  principle  being  admitted,  the  numbers  of  figures 
used  to  represent  a  sound  might  haye  been  increased  almost 
without  limit,  and  any  hierc^lyphic  might  stand  for  the  first 
letter  of  its  name.  So  copious  an  alphabet  would  haye  been  a 
.continual  source  of  error.  The  characters,  therefore,  thus 
applied,  were  soon  fixed,  and  the  Egyptians  practically  con- 
fined themselyes  to  particular  hieroglyphics  in  writing  certain 
words. 

Hieroglyphic  writing  was  employed  on  monuments  of  all 
kinds,  on  temples  as  well  as  on  the  smallest  figures,  and  on 

bricks  used  for  building  purposes.  On  the  most  ancient  monu- 
ments this  writing  is  absolutely  the  same  as  on  the  most  recent 
Egyptian  work.  Out  of  Egypt  there  is  scarcely  a  single  example 
of  a  graphic  system  identically  the  same  during  a  period  of  oyer 
two  thousand  years.  The  hieroglyphic  characters  were  either 
engrayed  in  relief,  or  sunk  below  the  surfiGuse  on  the  public 
monuments,  and  objects  of  hard  materials  suited  for  the  glyptic 
art.  The  hieroglyphs  on  the  monuments  are  either  scidptured 
and  plain,  or  decorated  with  colours.  The  coloured  are  diyided 
into  two  distinct  classes,  the  monochromatic  of  one  simple  tone, 
and  the  polychromatic,  or  those  which  rendered  with  more  or 
less  fidelity  the  colour  of  the  object  they  were  intended  to  depict. 

*  Champollion  (*  Paleographie  Universelle ')  ascribes  the  necessity  of  the 
determinative  sign  to  the  custom,  as  among  Oriental  nations,  of  omitting 
the  middle  vowels  of  words  in  Egyptian  writing;  this  would  produce 
confusion  in  respect  to  words  unlike  each  other  in  meaning,  but  written 
with  the  same  consonants.  Thus  the  words  Nib,  an  i&is,  and  Nebi,  a 
plough,  were  traced  in  the  same  manner  by  two  hieroglyphical  characters, 
expressing  only  N  and  B.  All  confusion  of  ideas  and  words,  however,  was 
avoided,  by  placing  at  the  end  of  each  phonetic  word  an  additional  deter- 
minative character,  which  determined  the  meaning  of  the  word,  and  its 
real  pronunciation. 
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The  hieroglyphic  figures  were  arranged  in  yertical  colnnms  or 
horizontal  lines,  and  grouped  together  as  circumstances  re- 
quired, so  as  to  leave  no  spaces  unnecessarily  yacanl  They 
were  written  from  right  to  left,  or  from  left  to  right.  The  order 
in  which  the  characters  were  to  be  read,  was  shown  by  the 
direction  in  which  the  figures  are  placed,  as  their  heads  are 
inyariably  turned  towards  the  reader. '  A  single  line  of  hiero- 
glyphics— ^the  dedication  of  a  temple  or  of  any  other  monument, 
for  example — proceeds  sometimes  one  half  from  left  to  ri^t, 
and  the  other  half  from  right  to  left ;  but  in  this  case  a  sign, 
such  as  the  sacred  tau,  or  an  obelisk,  which  has  no  particular 
direction,  is  placed  in  the  middle  of  the  inscription,  and  it  is 
from  that  sign  that  the  two  halves  of  the  inscription  take  each 
an  opposite  direction. 

The  period  when  hieroglyphics — ^the  oldest  Egyptian  char- 
acters—were first  used,  is  uncertain.  They  are  found  in  the 
Great  Pyramid  of  the  time  of  the  fourth  dynasty,  «nd  had 
evidently  been  invented  long  before,  having  already  assumed  a 
cursive  style.*  This  shows  them  to  be  fetr  older  than  any  other 
known  writing;  and  the  written  documents  of  the  ancient 
languages  of  Asia,  the  Sanskrit  and  the  Zend,  are  of  a  recent 
time  compared  with  those  of  Egypt,  even  if  the  date  of  the  Big- 
Veda  in  the  fifteenth  century  b.o.  be  proved.  Manetho  shows 
that  the  invention  of  writing  was  known  in  the  reign  of  Athothis 
(the  son  and  successor  of  Menes),  the  second  king  of  Egypt, 
when  he  ascribes  to  him  the  writing  of  the  anatomical  books; 
and  tradition  assigned  to  it  a  still  earlier  origin.  At  all  events, 
hieroglyphics,  and  the  use  of  the  i)apyrus,  with  the  usual  reed 
pen,  are  shown  to  have  been  common  when  the  pyramids  were 
built ;  and  their  style  in.  the  sculptures  proves  that  they  were 
then  a  very  old  invention.  In  hieroglyphics  of  the  earliest 
periods  there  were  fewer  phonetic  characters  than  in  after  ages, 
these  periods  being  nearer  to  the  original  picture-writing.  The 
number  of  signs  also  varied  at  different  times;  but  they  may 
be  reckoned  at  from  900  to  1000.    Various  new  characters  were 

*  The  most  ancient  hieroglyphs,  according  to  M.  Pierret,  which  can 
be  seen  in  an  European  museum,  are  those  on  the  statues  of  Sefa  and  Nesa 
in  the  Louyre ;  they  date  from  a  period  anterior  to  the  fourth  dynasty. 
The  lintel  of  the  door  of  the  tomb  of  one  of  the  priests  of  Senat,  fifth  king 
of  the  second  dynasty  in  the  Ashmolean  Library,  Oxford,  exhibits,  howerer, 
hieroglyphs  of  an  earlier  date. 
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added  at  subsequent  periods,  and  a  still  greater  number  were 
introduced  under  the  Ptolemies  and  CsBsars,  which  are  not 
found  in  the  early  monuments ;  some,  again,  of  the  older  times, 
fell  into  disuse. 

Hieratic  is  an  abbreviated  form  of,  the  hieroglyphic;  thus 
each  hidlroglyphic  sign— ikonographic,  symbolic,  or  phonetic — 
has  its  abridged  hieratic  form,  and  this  abridged  form  has  the 
same  import  as  the  sign  itself  of  which  it  is  a  reduced  copy.  It 
was  written  from  right  to  left,  and  was  the  character  used  by 
the  priests  and  sacred  scribes,  whence  its  name.  It  was  invented 
at  least  as  early  as  the  ninth  dynasty  (b.o.  2240),  and  fell  into 
disuse  when  the  demotic  had  been  in^xjduced.  The  hieratic 
writing  was  generally  used  for  manuscripts,  and  is  also  found 
on  the  cases  of  munmiies,  and  on  isolated  stones  and  tablets. 
Long  inscriptions  have  been  written  on  them  with  a  brush. 
Inscriptions  of  this  kind  are  also  found  on  buildings,  written  or 
engraved  by  ancient  travellers.  But  its  most  important  use 
was  in  the  historical  papyri,  and  the  registers  of  the  temples. 
Most  valuable  information  respecting  the  chronology  and 
numeric  systems  of  the  Egyptians  has  been  derived  from 
them. 

Demotic,  or  enchorial,  is  composed  of  signs  derived  from  the 
hieratic,  and  is  a  simplified  form  of  it,  but  from  which  figurative 
or  ikonographic  signs  are  generally  excluded,  and  but  few 
symbolical  signs,  relative  to  religion  alone,  are  retained ;  signs 
nearly  approaching  the  alphabetic  are  chiefly  met  with  in  this 
third  kind  of  writing.  It  was  invariably  written,  like  the 
hieratic,  from  right  to  left.  It  is  thus  evident  that  the  Egyp- 
tians, sbictly  sx)eaking,  had  but  one  system  of  writing,  composed 
of  three  kinds  of  signs,  the  second  and  third  being  r^ularly 
deduced  from  the  first,  and  all  three  governed  by  the  same 
fundamental  principles.  The  demotic  was  reserved  for  general 
use  among  the  Egyptians :  decrees  and  other  public  acts,  con- 
tracts, some  funereal  stelSB,  and  private  transactions,  were 
written  in  demotic.  The  intermediate  text  of  the  Eosetta  in- 
scription is  of  this  kind.  It  is  not  quite  certain  when  the 
demotic  first  came  into  use,  but  it  was  at  least  as  early  as  the 
reign  of  Psanunetichus  11.,  of  the  twenty-sixth  dynasty  (b.o. 
604) ;  and  it  had  therefore  long  been  employed  when  Herodotus 
visited  Egypt.  Soon  after  its  invention  it  was  adopted  for  all 
ordinary  purposes. 
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Tlie  chief  objects  of  interest  in  the  study  of  an  Egyptian  in-  , 
acriptioii  are  its  historical  indications.  These  aie  fonnd  in  ib»  \ 
names  of  kings  or  of  chief  officers,  and  in  the  dates  they  contaiiL 
The  names  of  kings  are  always  enclosed  in  an  oral  called 
earitiuehe.  An  oval  contains  either  the  rc^al  title  or  pnentnneii, 
or  the  proper  name  or  nomen  of  the  king.  The  royal  title  ii 
more  frequently  found,  and  though  there  are  s  great  many  tjt 
ihfoa  which  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  one  another,  yet  none 
are  exactly  similar.  Each  oftheaeoyalsoontainingatitle,  belongs 
to  a  separate  kii^,  whom  it  designates  particularly.  Auaccniate 
stndy  of  theee  ovals  haring  led  to  the  knowledge  of  connecting 
the  orals  containii^  titles  with  the  kings  who  bore  them,  and 
thereby  forming  a  list  of  theee,  fonnded  on  and  confirmed  by 
monnmcnts,  this  oral  containing  the  tilie  or  prtcnomen,  thongh 
alone,  has  thns  become  a  most  important  historical  indication, 
and  we  are  thns  able  to  attribute,  with  every  certainty,  the 
monuments  bearing  this  oval  to  the  reign  of  the  king  designated 
hs  the  oval,  or  to  the  reign  of  the  king  who  was  latest  in  date 
of  the  two  or  mcve  which  are  sranetimes  foond  on  the  some 
monnmenL  The  greatest  attention  ought  to  be  paid  to  these 
ovals;  their  presence  adds  to  the  vaJne  of  any  inscriptioD. 
which  contains  one  or  more  in  its  text.  The  o^  containing 
the  proper  name,  or  nomen,  frequently  follows  the  oval  cchi- 
taining  the  title;  a  gronp  of  tour  signs,  two 
\\^ -^  A  semicircles,  a  bee  and  a  reed,  meaning  "Lord 
+lfe  ^^  of  the  Upper  and  Lower  Countries,"  is  placed 
^■^—  /^^\  OTertheprranomen;  andanothergronpoftwo 
\  fJJH\  signB,  a  goose  and  a  solar  disk,  is  placed  over 
l/Ql  the  nomen,  and  in  this  case  the  royal  legend 
is  complete.  This  latter  groap,  which  reads 
Phra  or  Ba,  Se  ("  Son  of  the  Sim ")  is  a 
title  common  to  all  the  kings  of  I^ypt,  and 
we  have  thus  the  complete  designation  ot 
each  king.  Por  example,  "Lord  of  the  Upper 
and  Lower  Countries  (first  group  of  four  signs).  Sun,  strong  in 
truth,  approved  by  Ra  (oval  containing  title  or  pmnomen). 
Son  of  the  Sun  (second  group  of  two  signs).  Beloved  of 
Amun.  Eameses  (oval  proper  name)."  Such  is  the  nyjil 
legend  of  Barneses  II.  The  first  sign  of  the  oval,  ccoitain- 
ing  the  title,  is  always  the  disk  of  the  ?nn,  and  this  sign,  is 
well  as  all  the  others  of  ov^  of  this  kind,  is  ikonograpbic  w 
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^naibolic.  In  the  ovals  containing  proper  names,  on  the  con- 
teary,  the  signs  are  either  entirely  phonetic,  or  ikonograpliic 
ind  phonetic  mixed  together.  The  names  of  Egyptian  gods 
KMnetimes  forming  a  portion  of  the  proper  names  of  kings  and 
indiTidnals,  frequently  the  figure  itself  of  the  god,  or  his  animal 
repTesentatiye,  was  placed  instead  of  the  phonetic  signs  which 
wonld  have  represented  that  part  of  his  name  in  the  oval :  thus 
the  name  of  the  king  Thotmes  is  spelt  by  an  ibis  (Thoth),  and 
ttie  usual  signs  of  M  and  S.  The  semicircle  at  the  end  of  an 
oval  denotes  the  name  to  be  that  of  a  female. 

The  dates  which  are  found  with  these  royal  l^ends  are  also 
of  great  importance  in  an  historical  point  of  view,  and  monu- 
ments which  bear  any  numerical  indications  are  exceedingly 
rare.  These  numerical  indications  are  either  the  age  of  the 
deceased  on  a  funereal  tablet,  or  the  number  of  different  con- 
secrated objects  which  he  has  offered  to  the  gods,  or  the  date 
of  an  event  mentioned  in  the  inscription.  Bates,  properljr  so 
called,  are  the  most  interesting  to  collect ;  they  are  expressed 
in  hieroglyphic  cyphers,  single  lines  expressing  the  number  of 
units  up  to  nine,  when  an  arbitrary  sign  represents  10,  another 
100,  and  another  10,000, 

The  most  celebrated  Egyptian  inscriptions  are  those  of  the 
Bosetta  stone.  This  stone,  a  tablet  of  black  basalt,  contains 
three  inscriptions,  one  in  hieroglyphics,  another  in  demotic  or 
enchorial,  and  a  third  in  the  Greek  language.  The  inscriptions 
are  to  the  same  purport  in  each,  and  are  a  decree  of  the  priest- 
hood of  Memphis,  in  honour  of  Ptolemy  Epiphanes,  about  the 
year  b.o.  196.  "  Ptolemy  is  there  styled  King  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt,  Son  of  the  gods  Philopatores,  approved  by  Pthah, 
to  whom  Ea  has  given  victory,  a  living  image  of  Amun,  son 
of  Ea,  Ptolemy  Immortal,  beloved  by  Pthah,  God  Epiphanes, 
most  gracious.  In  the  date  of  the  decree  we  are  told  the  names 
of  the  priests  of  Alexander,  of  the  gods  Soteres,  of  the  gods 
Adelphi,  of  the  gods  Euergetae,  of  the  gods  Philopatores,  of  the 
god  Epiphanes  himself,  of  Berenice  Euergetis,  of  ArsinoS  Phila- 
delphus,  and  of  Arsinoe  Philopator.  The  preamble  mentions 
with  gratitude  the  services  of  the  king,  or  rather  of  his  wise 
minister  Aristomenes;  and  the  enacianent  orders  that  the 
statue  of  the  king  shall  be  worshipped  in  every  temple  of  Egypt, 
and  be  carried  out  in  the  processions  with  those  of  the  gods  of 
the  country ;  and  lastly  that  the  decree  is  to  be  carved  at  the 
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foot  of  eyery  statue  of  the  king  in  sacised,  in  oonunon,  and  it 
Greek  writing"*  (Sharpe).  It  is  now  in  the  British  MnseniiL 
This  stone  is  remarkable  for  haying  led  to  the  discovery  of  tlit 
system  pursued  by  the  Egyptians  in  their  monumental  writing 
and  for  haying  furnished  a  key  to  its  interpretation,  Dr.  You^g 
giying  the  first  hints  by  establishing  the  phonetic  yalue  of  tbe . 
hierogly^c  signs^  which  were  followed  up  and  carried  out  hf 
Champolliou. 

Another  important  and  much  more  ancient  inscription  is  the 
tablet  of  Abydos  in  the  Britiah  Museum.  It  was  discovered  by 
Mr.  Banks  in  a  chamber  of  the  temple  of  Abydos,  m  1818.  It 
is  now  greatly  disfigured,  but  when  perfect  it  represented  an 
offering  made  by  Bameses  n.,  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty,  to  his 
predecessors  on  the  throne  of  Egypt.  The  tablet  is  of  fine  lime? 
stone,  and  originally  contained  the  names  of  fifty-two  kings 
disposed  in  the  two  upper  Hues,  twenty-six  in  each  line,  and  a 
third  or  lower  line  with  the  name  and  preenomen  of  Bameses  IL 
or  III.  repeated  twenty-six  times.  On  the  upper  line,  b^inniog 
from  the  right  hand,  are  tiie  names  of  monarchs  anterior  to  the 
twelfth  dynasty.  The  names  in  the  second  line  are  those  of 
monarchs  of  the  twelfth,  and  the  eighteenth  or  ninete^ith 
dynasties.  The  King  Bameses  11.  probably  stood  on  the  r^t 
hand  of  the  tablet,  and  on  the  other  is  the  lower  part  of  a  figure 
of  Osiris.  The  lateral  inscription  is  the  speech  of  the  daceased 
king  to  "  tiierr  son  "  Bameses  11. 

The  tablet  of  Kamak,  now  in  one  of  the  halls  of  the  BibUo> 
th^ue  at  Paris,  was  discovered  by  Burton  in  a  chamber 
situated  in  the  south-east  angle  of  liie  temple-palace  of  Thebesi 
and  was  published  by  its  discoverer  in  his  '  Excerpta  Biero- 
glyphica.'  The  chamber  itself  was  fully  described  by  BoseUini 
in  his  '  Monumenti  Storici.'  The  kings  are  in  two  rows,  over- 
looked each  of  them  by  a  large  figure  of  Thotmes  IIL,  the  fif& 
king  of  the  eighteenth  dynasty.  In  the  row  to  the  left  of  the 
entrance  are  thirty  one  names,  and  in  that  to  the.  right  are 
thirty,  all  of  them  predecessors  of  Thotmes.  The  Theban  kings 
who  ruled  in  Upper  Egypt  during  the  usurpation  of  the  Hyksos 
invaders  are  also  exhibited  among  the  lists.  Over  the  head  of 
each  king  is  his  oval,  containing  his  royal  titles. 

*  A  second  copy  of  this  inscription,  in  hieroglyphic  and  demotic 
characters,  has  been  found  by  Professor  Lepsias  in  the  court  of  the  great 
temple  of  Isis,  at  Phils. 
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A  most  valuable  tablet  of  kings  has  been  lately  discovered 
by  M.  Mariette  in  a  tomb  near  Memphis^  that  of  a  priest  who 
ttved  under  Eameses  11.,  and  was  called  Tnnar-i.    It  contains 
Iwo  TOWS  of  kings'  names,  each  twenty-nine  in  nnmber.     Six 
have  been  wholly  obliterated  out  of  the  upper  row,  and  five 
0at  of  the  lower  row.    The  upper  row  contains  the  names  of 
Barneses  11.  and  his  predecessors,  who  seem  all  meant  for  kings 
of  Upi)6r  Egypt,  or  kings  of  Memphis  who  ruled  over  Upper 
Egypt,  while  the  names  in  the  lower  row  seem  meant  for  con- 
temporaneous High  Priests  of  Memphis,  some  or  all  of  whom 
jftay  have  called  themselves  kings  of  Lower  Egypt.    The  result 
of  the  comparison  of  this  tablet  with  other  authorities,  namely 
Hanetho,  Eratosthenes,  and  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  is  supposed 
hy  some  to  contradict  the  longer  views  of  chronology  held  by 
Bonsen,  Lepsius  and  others.    Thus,  reading  the  list  of  names 
backwards  from  Eameses  11.  to  Amosis,  the  first  of  the  eighteenth 
dynasty,  this  tablet,  like  the  tablet  of  Abydos,  immediately 
jumps  to  the  kings  of  Manetho's  twelfth  dynasty ;  thus  aiding 
that  the  intermediate  five  dynasties  mentioned  by  Manetho 
must  have  been  reigning  contemporaneously  with  the  others, 
and  add  no  length  of  time  to  a  table  of  chronology.    There  is 
also  a  further  omission  in  this  tablet  of  four  more  dynasties. 
This  tablet  would  thus  seem  to  confirm  the  views  of  the  opponents 
of  the  longer  chronology  of  Bunsen  and  others,  by  striking  out 
from  the  long  chronolc^y  two  periods  amounting  together  to 
1536  years.    But  a  complete  counterpart  of  the  tablet  of  Memphis 
has  been  recently  found  at  Abydos  by  M.  Mariette,  fally  con- 
firming the  chronology  of  Manetho,  and  bearing  out  the  views 
of  Bunsen  and  Lepsius.    The  Monitear  publishes  a  letter  from 
M.  Mariette,  containing  the  following  statement : — "  At  Abydos 
I  have  discovered  a  magnificent  counterpart  of  the  tablet  of 
Sakharah,  Seti  I.,  accompanied  by  his  son,  subsequently  Eameses 
n.  (Sesostris),  presents  an  offering  to  seventy-six  kings  drawn 
up  in  line  before  him.    Menes  (the  first  king  of  the  first  dynasty 
on  Manetho's  list)  is  at  their  head.    From  Menes  to  Seti  I.,  this 
formidable  list  passes  through  nearly  all  the  dynasties.    The 
first  six  are  represented  therein.    We  are  next  introduced  to 
sovereigns  still  unknown  to  us,  belonging  to  the  obscure  period 
which  extends  from  the  end  of  the  sixth  to  the  beginning  of 
tiie  eleventh.    From  the  eleventh  to  the  eighteenth  the  new 
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table  follows  the  beaten  track,  which  it  does  not  qtiit  again 
during  the  reign  of  Thotmes,  Amenophis,  and  the  first  Barneses. 
K  in  this  new  list  everything  is  not  absolutely  new,  we  at  least 
find  in  it  a  valuable  confirmation  of  Manetho's  list,  and  in  the 
present  state  of  science  we  can  hardly  expect  more.  Whatever 
confirms  Manetho  gives  us  confidence  in  our  own  efforts,  even 
as  whatever  contradicts  it  weakens  the  results  we  obtain.  The 
new  tablet  of  Abydos  is,  moreover,  the  completest  and  best 
preserved  monument  we  possess  in  this  respect.  Its  style  is 
splendid,  and  there  is  not  a  single  cartouche  or  oval  wanting. 
It  has  been  found  engraved  on  one  of  the  walls  of  a  small 
chamber  in  the  large  temple  of  Abydos.** 

An  important  stone  bearing  a  Greek  inscription  with  equi- 
valent Egyptian  hieroglyphics  has  been  discovered  by  Professor 
Lepsius,  at  San,  the  former  Tanis,  the  chief  scene  of  the  grand 
architectural  undertakings  of  Barneses  IL  The  Greek  inscrip* 
tion  consists  of  seventy-six  lines,  in  the  most  perfect  preser- 
vation, dating  from  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Euergetes  I.  (b.c.  238). 
The  hieroglyphical  inscription  has  thirty-seven  lines.  It  was 
also  found  that  a  demotic  inscription  was  ordered  to  be  added 
by  the  priests,  on  a  stone  or  brass  stele,  in  the  sacred  writing 
of  the  Egyptians  and  in  Greek  characters;  this  is  unfortunately 
wanting.  The  contents  of  the  inscription  are  of  great  interest 
It  is  dated  the  9th  year  the  7th  ApellsBus — 17  Tybi,  of  the  rdgn 
of  Euergetes  I.  The  priests  of  Egypt  came  together  in  Ganopus 
to  celebrate  the  birthday  of  Euergetes,  on  the  5th  Dios,  and  his 
assumption  of  the  royal  honour  on  the  28th  of  the  same  month, 
when  they  passed  tiie  decree  here  published.  They  enumerate 
all  the  good  deeds  of  the  king,  amongst  them  the  merit  of 
having  recovered  in  a  military  expedition  the  sacred  images 
carried  off  in  former  times  by  the  Persians,  and  order  great 
honours  to  be  paid  in  reward  for  his  services.  This  tablet  of 
calcareous  stone  with  a  rounded  top,  is  about  seven  feet  high, 
and  is  completely  covered  by  the  inscription.  The  discovery  of 
this  stone  is  of  the  greatest  importance  for  hieroglyphical 
studies. 

We  may  mention  here  another  inscribed  tablet,  the  celebrated 
Isiac  table  in  the  Museum  at  Turin.  It  is  a  tablet  in  bronze, 
covered  with  Egyptian  figures  or  hieroglyphics  engraved  or 
sunk,  the  outlines  being  filled  with  silvering,  forming  a  kind  of 
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niello.  It  was  one  of  the  first  objects  that  excited  an  interest 
in  the  interpretation  of  hieroglyphics^  and  elicited  learned 
KdutioDS  from  Kircher  and  others.  It  is  now  considered  to 
be  one  of  those  pseudo-Egyptian  productions  so  extensively 
bbricated  during  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  and  it  has  been  ascer- 
buned  that  its  hieroglyphics  have  no  meaning  at  all. 

The  Egyptian  obelisks  also  present  important  inscriptions. 
Of  these  the  most  ancient  is  that  of  Heliopolis :  it  reads  thus, 
*  The  Horus;  the  living  from  his  birth ;  the  king  of  Upper  and 
Lower  Egypt ;  Ba  Eheper  K^ ;  Lord  of  the  two  diadems ;  Son  of 
the  sun ;  Osirtasen ;  the  loved  of  the  God  of  Heliopolis  from 
his  birth ;  Ever-living ;  The  golden  Horus ;  the  Grood  Grod ;  Ba 
Kheper  Ea  to  the  first  celebration  of  the  panegyry.  He  (has) 
made  (this  obelisk)  the  eternal  generator.'' 

We  have  selected  these  few  examples  of  Egyptian  inscrip- 
tions for  their  celebrity.  Almost  every  Egyptian  monument,  of 
whatever  period,  temples,  statues,  tablets,  small  statues,  were 
inscribed  with  hieroglyphic  inscriptions,  all  generally  executed 
Vrith  great  care  and  finish.  The  Egyptian  edifices  were  also 
covered  with  religious  or  historical  tableaux,  sculptured  and 
painted  on  all  the  walls;  it  has  been  estimated  that  in  one 
single  temple  there  existed  no  less  than  30,000  square  feet  of 
scnlptore,  and  at  the  sides  of  these  tableaux  were  innumerable 
inscriptions,  equally  composed  of  ingeniously  grouped  figurative 
signs,  in  explanation  of  the  subjects,  and  combining  with  them 
&r  more  happily  than  if  they  had  been  the  finest  alphabetical 
characters  in  the  world. 

Their  study  would  require  more  than  a  lifetime,  and  we  have 
only  space  to  give  a  few  general  hints. 


Greek. 

We  have  a  much  more  accurate  knowledge  of  Greek  inscrip- 
tions than  we  have  of  Egyptian  palsBography.  The  Greek 
alphabet,  and  all  its  variations,  as  well  as  the  language,  customs, 
and  history  of  that  illustrious  people,  are  better  known  to  us. 
Greek  inscriptions  lead  us  back  to  those  glorious  periods  of  the 
Greek  people  when  their  heroes  and  writers  made  themselves 
inmiortal  by  their  illustrious  deeds  and  writings.  What  emo- 
ti<Mis  must  arise  in  the  breast  of  the  archaeologist  who  finds  in 
a  marble  worn  by  time  the  funereal  monument  placed  by  Athens, 
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twenty-tiuee  centurieB  ago,  oyer  the  grave  of  its  varriois  who 
died  before  Potidfea. 

"  Their  souls  high  heaven  received ;  their  bodies  gained, 

In  Potidsa's  plains,  this  hallowed  tomhr. 
Their  foes  unnumbered  fell :  a  few  remained 

Saved  by  their  ramparts  from  the  general  doom. 
The  victor  city  mourns  her  heroes  slain, 

Foremost  in  fight,  they  for  her  glory  died. 
Tis  yours,  ye  sons  of  Athens,  to  sustain, 

By  martial  deeds  like  theirs,  your  country's  pride.*' 

Our  chief  and  principal  aim  in  the  examination  of  a  Greek 
inscription  ought  to  be  the  discovery  of  its  period.  The  subject, 
if  it  belongs  to  history,  indicates  in  the  first  place  that  -pencd, 
within  certain  limits ;  but  it  is  more  aocnrately  recognised-^ 
1,  in  the  chronological  signs,  if  it  has  any ;  2,  in  their  absence, 
in  th^  forms  of  the  letters  belonging  to  a  certain  period,  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  lines  of  the  inscription ;  lastly,  in  certain 
grammatical  forms  peculiar  to  the  more  ancient  Greek  inscrip- 
tions. The  dialect  which  is  employed  is  also  an  indication,  at 
least  topographical,  with  regard  to  the  country  in  which  the 
inscription  was  engraved. 

The  usual  chronological  signs  are — 1.  The  names  of  the 
magistrates  by  whose  authority  the  monument  was  executed,  or 
who  were  in  office  at  the  time  it  was  erected.  2.  Bates  derived 
from  some  era  adopted  in  each  state  of  Greece,  and  expressed 
according  to  the  calendar  peculiar  to  each  of  these  states.  Dates 
of  this  kind  are  only  found  in  Greek  inscriptions  of  a  later  period ; 
on  the  more  ancient — on  those  of  Greece  anterior  to  the  invasion 
of  the  Bomans — the  names  of  kings  or  magistrates  generally  mark 
the  period.  The  length  of  the  time  of  office  of  the  latter,  pre- 
scribed by  law,  and  the  order  of  their  succession  inscribed  in 
the  public  archives,  left,  in  those  times,  no  uncertainty  with 
regard  to  the  expression  of  these  dates.  Modem  critical  scholars, 
combining  the  authority  of  inscriptions  with  the  statements  of 
historians,  have  succeeded  in  establishing  lists  of  the  succession 
of  Greek  magistrates  in  chronological  order,  and  in  connecting 
them  with  the  years  before  the  Christian  era,  and  in  thus  fonn- 
ing  useful  tables  for  the  establishing  of  epochs  of  ancient  histozy, 
and  the  determination  of  the  precise  date  of  a  monument.  A 
Greek  inscription  bearing  the  name  of  an  archon  (Eponymus)  is 
undoubtedly  of  the  self-same  year  in  which  that  archon  was  in 
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office,  suid  the  same  may  be  said  with  regard  to  the  inscriptions 
of  other  towns  or  countries  of  which  lists  of  kings  or  magistrates 
haye  been  established.  With  regard  to  dates,  properly  so  called, 
in  years,  months,  or  days,  we  must  remark  that  the  ancients 
never  employed  a  general  era.  When  a  period  was  established 
by  a  city  or  state,  its  origin  was  derived  from  some  important 
event  peculiar  to  it,  such  as  the  Olympiads,  hence  arise  a 
diversity  of  modes  in  the  notation  of  epochs,  whence  spring  a 
great  number  of  difficulties.  Chronologists  have  endeavoured 
to  explain  the  nature  of  these  numerous  and  variable  eras,  and 
to  discover  a  mesins  of  making  them  harmonise,  and  of  connect- 
ing them  with  the  years  before  the  Christian  era.  Chronological 
tables  will  therefore  supply  the  interpretation  of  these  dates. 
The  principal  towns  of  Greece  adopted  their  own  dates,  but  in 
every  state  where  royal  authority  was  established,  the  dates 
were  taken  from  the  year  of  the  reign  of  the  king  who  then 
occupied  the  throne,  and  the  succession  of  their  kings  is 
sufficiently  well  known,  as  well  as  the  period  of  their  reigns,  for 
one  to  arrive  at  every  certainty  on  that  subject.  Chronological 
tables  will  give  the  necessary  information  with  regard  to  the 
date  of  their  reigns.  t 

The  forms  of  the  letters  of  a  Greek  inscription  are  also  an 
approximate  indication  of  its  date.  It  is  evident  that  it  is  im- 
IX)68ible  to  find  in  an  inscription  of  a  certain  date  the  use  of  a 
letter  which  was  not  as  yet  in  the  Greek  alphabet  at  that  same 
period.  The  Greek  alphabet,  like  that  of  all  the  ancient  nations 
of  Europe,  was  at  first  composed  only  of  sixteen  letters,  A  B  r  A 
EIKAMNOnPSTY,  which  were  said  to  have  been  intro- 
duced by  Cadmus  from  Phoenicia.  At  a  later  period  Falamedes 
is  supposed  to  have  added  the  four  double  letters,  e  H  ^  X,  re- 
presenting TH,  K2,  nH,  KI ;  to  these  twenty  Simonides  is  stated 
to  have  made  the  furtiier  addition  of  Z  U  1r  Q;"  before  the 

*  This  is  the  usually  accepted  tradition  with  regard  to  the  origin  of 
Greek  letters.  M.  Champollion  ('  Pal^ographie  Universelle ')  is  of  opinion 
that  the  Greeks  already  possessed  an  alphabet  before  the  arrival  of 
Cadmus ;  that.  Cadmus  taught  them  certain  letters  or  signs  of  sounds, 
which  their  alphabet  did  not  previously  contain,  and  that  these  new  letters, 
adopted  by  the  Greeks,  were  introduced  in  time  into  general  use.  But  the 
distinction  between  the  two  alphabets  was  not  lost  by  this  adoption ;  the 
learned  Greeks  still  distinguished  between  the  ancient  national  alphabet,  the 
PelasgiCy  and  the  new  alphabet,  augmented  by  the  Phoenician  letters,  which 
assumed  the  name  of  the  Phoenician  or  Cadmian  alphabet.    The  Pelasgic  or 
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adoption  of  which  two  omicions  (O  0)  were  used  instead  of  fi» 
and  two  epsilons  (E£)  for  H,  and  as  this  alphahet  came  generally 
into  use  at  Athens  after  the  archonship  of  Enclides,  b.c.  408^ 
it  follows  as  a  necessary  result  that  an  inscription  in  which  one 
or  sevens  of  these  letters  are  found,  must  he,  with  every  oertainty« 
considered  as  posterior  to  Euclides,  and  to  the  year  b.o.  iOSL 
The  first  twenty  letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  are  to  be  met  with 
in  earlier  inscriptions.  The  digamma,  or  double  gamma,  corre* 
sponding  to  the  van  of  the  Hebrew,  and  the  F  of  the  Latin 
alphabet,  is  found  in  some  early  inscriptions— it  is  seen  on  the 


primitive  alphabet  was  composed  of  sixteen  letters,  representing  onlj  the 
simple  and  primitiye  sounds.  To  Cadmas,  the  Greek  alphabet  was 
indebted  for  four  new  signs,  nearly  all  aspirated,  Z,  0,  ^,  X ;  the  soands 
of  which  exist  in  the  PhoBnician  alphabet,  these  signs  becoming  necessary 
for  the  few  Phoenician  words  which  the  Greeks  adopted. 

All  tradition,  as  M.  Peile  observes,  on  this  point  is  worthless,  unl«ss 
it  is  borne  out  by  inscriptions.  It  is  at  least  probable  that  the  whole 
Phoenician  alphabet  was  borrowed  at  one  time,  for  all,  or  nearly  ail,  the 
characters  occar  on  the  oldest  inscriptions  we  possess.  The  yariations 
from  the  Phoenician  alphabet  to  the  alphabets  of  Greece  and  Italy  are 
carefully  traced  in  the  article  on  the  alphabet  in  the  '  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica/  It  is  n*w  generally  accepted  by  Le  Normant,  and  others,  that 
the  Phoenioian  alphabet  was  the  parent  of  the  Greek,  and  of  almost  every 
alphabet,  properly  so  called,  existing  in  the  earth  ;  and  that  the  Phoenician 
alphabet  itself  was  derived  from  the  Egyptian  hieratic,  the  correspondence 
between  the  two  being  sufficiently  striking  to  warrant  such  a  conclusion. 
The  Egyptian  hieratic  was  an  abbreviated  form  of  the  hieroglyphic  The 
Phoenician  is  thus  traced  up  to  its  original  pictorial  stage,  and  hiero* 
glyphic  source. 

The  Moabite  stone  affords  the  oldest  example  of  an  inscription  in 
Phoenician  charactei's.  These,  according  to  Dr.  Ginsburg,  were  common 
before  B.c.  700  to  all  the  races  of  Western  Asia,  and  were  used  in  Nineveh, 
Phoenicia,  Jerusalem,  Samaria,  Moab,  Cilicia,  Cyprus:  so  that  we  have 
here  the  alphabet  *^from  which  the  Greek,  the  Roman,  and  all  other 
European  alphabets  have  been  derived,  the  veritable  prototype  of  modem 
writing." 

**  As  we  find  among  them,*'  writes  Bishop  Colenso,  *'  representatives  of  all 
the  tucenty-two  letters  of  the  ancient  Semitic  alphabet  (on  the  Moabite 
stone  only  twenty  occur),  the  story  that  only  sixteen  were  brought  into 
Greece  from  Phoenicia  falls  at  once  to  the  ground,  and,  doubtless,  the 
whole  Phoenician  alphabet  was  taken  over  by  the  Greeks  'from  Eadmus, 
that  is,  '  the  man  of  the  east,*  for  kedem  in  Hebrew  means  the  East." 

The  Moabite  stone  recoi'ds  three  series  of  events  in  the  reign  of  Mesha, 
king  of  Moab,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  Bible  as  having  rebelled  against 
Israel  after  the  death  of  Ahab,  B.C.  898,  and  who  lived  therefore  about 
B.C.  900,  only  seventy-five  years  after  Solomon's  time,  and  may  have 
erected  this  stone  about  b.c.  890. 
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SAean  tablet   It  prevailed  more  particularly  in  the  ^olic  dialect 
of  the  Greek  tongue.    The  koppa  9,  derived  from  the  Phoenician 
koph^  is  found  in  many  of  the  older  Greek  inscriptions,  and  on 
the  coins  of  Groton  and  Corinth.    It  was  used  only  when  the 
following  vowel  was  O.    The  O  appears  rarely  before  b.o.  408. 
The  long  o,  on  the  early  inscriptions,  was  represented  by  an  O 
with  a  dot  in  the  centre,  as  in  a  Greek  inscription  found  at 
Abooedmbel,  dating  from  the  reign  of  Fsammitichus,  b.o.  600* 
The  size  and  form  of  these  letters  thus  furnish  important  data 
for  determining  the  approximate  period  of  an  inscription.    The 
direction  of  the  lines  of  an  inscription  is  also  an  indication  of 
the  i)eriod.    The  Greeks,  following  the  mode  used  by  Eastern 
nations  of  Semitic  origin  (the  languages  of  the  Aryan  race  are 
read  from  left  to  right),  at  first  wrote  from  right  to  leffc;  no 
monument,  however,  has  come  down  to  us  that  can  with  certainty 
be  attributed  to  the  period  in  which  this  method  was  exclusively 
in  use.    Inscriptions  of  a  single  line  are,  it  is  true,  written  in 
this  manner,  as,  for  instance,  the  inscription  found  by  Colonel 
Xjeake  on  a  small  votive  helmet  at  Olympia,  and  the  inscription 
on  an  early  vase  of  Athens,  IMaNOA0ANE0aNa0ANOT,  but 
the  first  line  of  an  inscription  which  belongs  to  the  second  mode 
of  writing  adopted  at  a  later  period  by  the  Greeks,  is  always 
inscribed  from  left  to  right.    A  remarkable  feature  of  this  very 
early  i)eriod  is  the  great  irregularity  of  size  in  the  letters,  the  O 
being  generally  very  small. .  The  second  mode  is  termed  Bou- 
strophedon,  pov-orpo^ty-doy,  or  ox-tuming-wise,  in  which  the 
direction  of  the  lines  alternated,  as  in  the  course  of  a  plough,  so 
that  the  first  line  began  on  the  left,  the  second  on  the  right, 
immediately  beneath  the  end  of  the  first.    The  most  ancient 
inscriptions  (of  which  the  Sigean  is  an  example)  are  written 
in   this  manner,  which  is  thus  a  certain  indication  of  an- 
tiquity— when,  however,  the  primitive  form  of  the  letters  is 
in  harmony  with  this  peculiar  arrangement  of  the  lines ;  for 
the  Boustrophedon  has  been  imitated  at  a  period  when  it  was 
no  longer  in  use,  so  as  to  give  the  inscription  the  appear- 
ance of  an  antiquity  which  it  did  not  in  reality  possess.    An 
inscription,  therefore,  written  in  Boustrophedon,  should  be  care- 
fully examined  to  see  if  the  form  of  the  letters  and  the  spelling 
of  the  words  concur  in  proving  its  authenticity,  as  belonging  to 
the  ancient  Greek  style.    In  the  course  of  time,  and  about  the 
eighth  century  b.o.,  the  Boustrophedon  was  abandoned,  and  the 
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ftnifonn  direction  of  the  lines  from  left  to  right  generally  ad<qited« 
An  inscription  will  be  thus :  1.  In  the  first  style,  and  in  the 
most  ancient,  if  it  is  traced  from  right  to  leffc,  and  if  l^e  letters 
hare  the  forms  of  the  early  alphabet :  no  inscription  is  known 
of  this  first  period.  2.  In  the  second  style,  and  anterior  to  the 
seventh  century  b.o.,  if  it  presents  the  forms  of  the  alphabet  of 
that  period,  and  if  its  lines  are  traced  in  the  manner  termed 
Bonstrophedon.  3.  In  the  third  style,  and  anterior  to  the  end 
of  the  fiffch  century  b.o.,  if  not  being  traced  ia  the  Boustrophedon, 
it  does  not  present  any  of  the  four  double  letters,  Z,  1r,  H,  Q,  and 
if  the  forms  of  the  letters  still  preserve  the  traces  of  the  old 
style.  (It  must  be  stated  here  that  the  j^esence  of  the  H  in  in- 
scriptions of  this  period  will  not  invalidate  their  antiquity,  as  it 
IB  introduced  as  an  aspirate,  as  HEKATON,  txarov,  and  not  as  a 
long  E,  which  was  expressed  in  inscriptions  of  that  period  by 
two  E's,  as  MATEEP  for  MATHP).  4.  In  the  fourth  style,  and 
posterior  to  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  B.€.,  after  the  archonship 
of  Euclides,  b.o.  403,  if  the  twenty-four  letters  of  the  Greek 
alphabet  are  found  in  an  inscription.  In  the  year  b.c.  403,  the 
laws  of  Draco  and  Solon,  as  revised,  and  as  afterwards  adopted 
by  the  whole  body  of  five  hundred  nomothetfe,  and  by  the 
senate,  were  ordered  to  be  inscribed  on  the  walls  of  the  Poecile 
Stoa,  on  which  occasion  the  full  Ionic  alphabet  of  twenty-four 
letters  was  for  the  first  time  adopted  in  public  acts.  Inscrip- 
tions of  this  kind  are  the  most  usual.  These  may  be  also  divided 
into  a  niunber  of  different  epochs,  comprising  a  period  of  nine 
centuries,  almost  to  the  time  of  the  Lower  Empire.  A  vertical 
mode  of  engraving  inscriptions  was  sometimes  used  by  the 
Greeks,  termed  kionedon,  or  columnar.  In  this  mode  of  engrav- 
ing moniunental  inscriptions,  the  letters  were  ranged  perpeur 
dicularly,  and  the  greatest  care  was  taken  to  preserve  an  equal 
number  of  letters  in  each  line.  A  Greek  inscription  in  this  style, 
containing  an  inventory  of  valuable  articles  kept  in  the  opistho- 
domos,  or  treasury  of  the  Parthenon,  is  in  the  British  Museum. 
From  its  orthography,  however,  Visconti  affirms  that  it  is  pos- 
terior to  the  archonship  of  Euclides,  that  is,  after  the  year 
B.O.  403. 

Kirchhoff  distinguishes  two  main  divisions  of  Greek  alphabets 
•—the  east  and  the  west ;  not  that  this  geographical  distribution 
is  exact,  but  it  is  the  most  convenient.  The  eastern  includes: 
first,  the  alphabets  of  the  towns  of  Asia  Minor — Halicamassus, 
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£phesii8;  Teos^  Milettus,  Colophon,  and  Bhodes,  which,  agreeing 

•essentially,  became  that  Ionic  alphabet  that  was  adopted  at 

Athens,  B.C.  403,  and  is  the  Greek  alphabet  with  which  we  are 

fEuniliar ;  secondly,  those  of  the  .^ean  Islands— Thera,  Melos, 

Crete,  Faros,  Siphnos,  Thasos,  Naxos — in  which  O  does  not 

stand  for  Omega,  but  occasionally  appears  as  O  for  Omicron,  and 

there  are  other  minnte  differences  in  the  shape  of  the  letters. 

Thirdly,  some  of  the  alphabets  of  the  mainland  of  Greece,  which 

have  a  closer  affiniiy  to  the  Ionic  than  to  their  neighbours,  viz. 

the  old  one  of  Attica,  down  to  01.  94 — Argos,  Corinth  and  its 

colonies,  Corcyra,  and  even  Syracusa     The  western  division 

includes  the  remainder  of  the  towns  of  Greece  Proper  and  their 

Sicilian  and  Italian  colonies;  these  are  marked  by  peculiar 

variations  of  certain  characters,  especially  g,  e,  h,  th,  I,  r,  and  s ; 

by  the  use  of  A  as  the  aspirate  only ;  by  the  absence  of  omega, 

and  by  the  universal  application  of  the  symbol  'Ir  to  denote, 

not  ps,  but  ch,  whilst  X  or  + ,  the  symbol  of  ch  in  the  eastern 

alphabets,  here  denotes  x.    The  most  important  alphabet  of  this 

group  is  that  of  the  Chalcidian  colonies  of  Sicily  and  the  west 

coast  of  Italy — CumsB,  Neapolis,  &c. — because  from  this  was 

derived  the  Latin  alphabet,  the  direct  progenitor  of  our  own. 

In  the  plate  will  be  found  the  Greek  alphabet  of  the  most 
ancient  inscriptions,  taken  from  the  monuments  themselves.  By 
these  the  forms  of  the  letters  can  be  distinguished  from  those 
which  are  observed  in  Greek  inscriptions  of  the  Eoman  period, 
which  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  the  forms  of  the  capital 
letters  of  the  Greek  alphabet  as  used  at  the  present  day.  We 
must,  however,  remark  that  the  forms  c  c  a>  of  the  letters  S  £  Q, 
do  not  prove  the  late  period  of  an  inscription ;  these  forms  are 
common  to  the  period  of  the  Lower  Empire,  but  they  are  also 
found  on  several  monuments  of  an  early  date.  The  study  of 
original  monuments  will  furnish  a  number  of  data  for  distin* 
guishing  the  relative  antiquity  of  inscriptions,  which  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  in  this  short  treatise. 
■  After  these  few  general  observations  on  Greek  inscriptions, 
on  the  forms  of  the  letters,  on  the  direction  of  the  lines,  it 
remains  for  us  to  make  a  few  remarks  on  their  subjects,  on  the 
signs  peculiar  to  each  of  them,  on  the  numerous  abbreviations 
observable  on  them,  and  on  the  numerous  signs  employed  at 
different  periods.  The  accurate  interpretation  of  the  text  will 
alone  lead  one  to  fully  recognise  the  object  and  usefulness  of  a 
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Greek  inscription  in  an  historical  point  of  view.  This  interpiie- 
tation  will  require  not  only  a  profound  knowledge  of  the  Greek 
language  of  its  period,  but  also  an  accurate  acquaintance  with 
the  style  called  lafndary,  which  is  found  in  the  Greek  texts 
traced  on  monuments,  and  if  we  consider  in  how  many  different 
countries  the  Greek  language  has  been  that  of  public  montunents, 
how  variable  has  been  the  introduction  of  certain  modes  of  ex- 
pression, according  to  the  different  places,  and  sometimes  also 
according  to  different  periods  in  the  same  place,  we  may  form 
an  idea  of  what  the  study  of  inscriptions  requires  to  make  it 
productive  of  important  results.  But  this  profound  critical 
knowledge  will  not  be  required  by  the  general  scholar  or  archae- 
ologist. Thus  there  will  not  be  expected  from  us  here  more 
than  some  few  general  hints,  with  regard  to  the  prominent  signs 
which  are  characteristic  of  their  different  epochs,  which  will 
lead  to  a  partial  knowledge  of  a  monument,  and  such  as  will  be 
sufficient  to  class  it  conveniently  in  a  collection. 

The  decrees  and  public  acts  of  cities  and  of  corporations, 
treaties  and  conventions  of  general  interest,  are  generally  pre- 
ceded by  an  invocation  to  good  fortime;  ArABHI  xyXHL 
Sometimes  KAI  Em  20THPIHI,  "and  for  safety"  was  added, 
then  came  the  designation  of  the  city  or  corporation,  the  names 
of  the  magistrates  or  priests  in  office,  and  the  subject  of  the 
monument ;  frequently  a  date  is  at  the  end  of  the  text,  as  well 
as  the  name,  either  of  the  person  who  drew  up  the  inscription, 
or  who  presided  at  its  execution,  or  of  the  artist  who  engraved 
it ;  the  name  of  the  magistrates  or  of  the  priests  are  sometimes 
placed  only  after  the  subject  of  the  monument.  In  the  short 
honorary  inscriptions  to  kings  or  citizens,  the  verb  of  the  sentence 
is  generally  understood ;  the  name  of  the  i)erson  honoured,  either 
by  a  statue,  or  by  any  other  public  testimony,  is  written  in  the 
first  line  in  the  accusative ;  it  is  followed  by  the  name  of  the 
town  or  of  the  corporation  who  voted  the  monument,  and  the 
names  of  the  magistrate,  or  of  the  priest,  and  of  the  artist,  are 
at  the  end ;  a  decree  frequently  bears  the  word  *'H*I2MA,  and 
when  it  is  in  favour  of  a  citizen  who  has  rendered  some  impor- 
tant service,  the  usual  reward  being  a  crown  decreed  by  the 
city,  the  crown  is  represented  over  the  decree,  and  the  name  of 
the  citizen  is  inscribed  within  it. 

When  any  treaty,  law,  or  other  public  document  had  to  be 
promulgated,  this  was  done  by  exhibiting  in  certain  places  of 
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public  resort  authenticated  copies  inscribed,  first  on  perishable 
and  nltdmately  on  durable,  materials;  and  with  a  yiew  to  the 
perpetual  preservation  of  these  inscriptions,  they  were  yery 
generally  among  the  Greeks  set  np  in  temples  or  in  public 
buildings,  which  afforded  every  possible  guarantee  for  their 
safe  custody. 

The  most  important  monumental  inscription  which  presents 
Greek  records,  illustrating  and  establishing  the  chronology  of 
Greek  history,  is  the  Parian  chronicle,  now  preserved  among  the 
Arandelian  marbles  at  Oxford.    It  was  so  called  from  the  sup- 
IX)fiition  of  its  having  been  made  in  the  island  of  Paros,  b.o.  263. 
In  its  perfect  state  it  was  a  square  tablet,  of  coarse  marble,  five 
inches  thick;  and  when  Selden  first  inspected  it  it  measured 
three  feet  seven  inches,  by  two  feet  seven  inches.    On  this  stone 
were  engraved  some  of  the  principal  events  in  the  history  of 
ancient  Greece,  forming  a  compendium  of  chronology  during  a 
series  of  1318  years,  which  commenced  with  the  reign  of  Cecrops, 
the  first  king  of  Athens,  b.c.  1582,  and  ended  with  the  archon- 
ship  of  Dic^etus.    It  was  deciphered  and  published  by  the 
learned  Selden  in  1628.    It  makes  no  mention  of  Olympiads, 
and  reckons  backwards  from  the  time  then  present  by  years.* 
'  The  date  on  an  inscription  when  derived  from  a  local  era,  is 
sometimes  found  at  the  begumii^.    Of  these  dates  there  are  a 
great  many  varieties.    The  date  most  easily  to  be  distinguished 
is  that  taken  &om  the  years  of  the  reign  of  a  king.    It  is  ex- 
pressed in  Greek  letters  or  in  ciphers;  in  the  first  case  they 
present  no  difficulty,  but  in  the  latter,  the  variations  which 

*  The  first  era,  or  computation  of  time,  from  an  epoch  made  use  of 
among  the  Greeks,  was  that  of  the  Olympiads.  The  reckoning  was  made 
to  commence  from  the  games  at  which  Coroebus  was  the  victor,  being  the 
6rst  at  which  the  name  of  the  victor  was  recorded.  The  Olympiad  of 
Coroebus,  accordingly,  is  considered  in  chronology  as  the  first  Olympiad. 
Its  date  is  placed  108  years  after  the  restoration  of  the  games  by  Iphitus, 
and  is  calculated  to  correspond  with  the  year  B.c.  776.  Timsus,  of 
Sicily,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus  (b.c.  283-247) 
was  the  first  who  attempted  to  establish  an  era,  by  comparing  and 
correcting  the  dates  of  the  Olympiads,  the  Spartan  kings,  the  archons  of 
Athens,  and  the  priestesses  of  Juno.  This  Olympiad  era  was  chiefly  used  by 
historians,  and  is  scarcely  ever  found  on  inscriptions.  The  Olympiad  era 
met  with  on  inscriptions  is  another,  or  a  new  Olympiad,  which  came  into 
use  under  the  Roman  emperors.  It  began  in  01.  227.3  (a.d.  131),  in 
which  year  Hadrian  dedicated  the  Olympieion  at  Athens ;  and  accordingly 
we  find  01.  227.3  spoken  of  as  the  first  Olympiad)  01.  228.3  (a.d.  135)  as 
the  second  Olympiad  (Boekh,  Corp.  Inscr.). 
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existed  among  the  Greeks  in  the  mode  of  noting  numbefs^  may 
prove  embarrassing.  It  was  only  at  a  late  period  that  the 
twentj-four  letters  of  the  alphabet  were  adopted  as  signs  for 
numbers,  according  to  their  order  in  the  alphabet  This  nume- 
rical alphabet  being  the  most  usnal,  we  mnst  here  state  tiiat  the 
signs  which  were  in  use  before  this  application  of  letters  to  the 
expression  of  numbers,  were  signs  taken  in  general  from  the 
initial  letters  of  the  words  expressive  of  these  numbers.  In  l^e 
following  list  the  usual  number  precedes  its  equivalent  in  Greek. 
1— I;  2— II  and  A;  3— ni;  4— mi;  5— H;  6— SaodR;  7— EBAM^ 
8— mil;  9— rain;  10— a  or  v;  11~AI,A;  12-~An,B;  13— Ain 
orTPISA;  14-AiraorE;  15— An  or  EK--| ;  20— AAor  Av;  25 
— ZC  or  Avn ;  30— AvA  or  v W ;  40— AAAA jdt  TE22APA ;  .^tO— 
AAAAA  or  lAl ;  100— H.P. ;  aOO-cKN;  500— |H| ;  lOOQ— X;  5000 
— |X| ;  10,000 — M.  When  the  numbers  are  expressed  by  letters 
of  the  alphabet,  the  letter  L,  which  precedes  them,  indicates 
that  they  are  used  for  this  purpose,  when  the  word  ETOY2  or 
ETON  is  not  found  on  the  inscription ;  this  L,  of  a  Boman  form 
derived  from  the  ancient  Greek  alphabet,  is  the  initial  letter  of 
the  word  AvicdfiavTosj  genitive  of  XvKd^s,  which  means  year. 
These  words  and  these  numbers  of  dates  are  in  the  genitiYe  in 
Greek,  as  they  are  in  the  ablative  in  Latin. 

Particular  attention  should  be  paid,  in  the  interpretaticm  of 
Greek  inscriptions,  to  distinguish  the  numerous  titles  of  magis- 
trates of  every  order,  of  public  officers  of  different  ranks,  the 
names  of  gods  and  of  nations,  those  of  towns,  and  the  tribes  of  » 
city;  the  prescribed  formulas  for  different  kinds  of  monuments; 
the  text  of  decrees,  letters,  &c.,  which  are  given  or  cited  in 
analogous  texts ;  the  names  of  monuments,  such  as  stelsa,  tablets, 
cippi,  &c.,  the  indication  of  places,  or  parts  belonging  to  those 
places,  where  they  ought  to  be  set  up  or  deposited,  such  as  a 
temple  or  vestibule,  a  court  or  peristyle,  public  square,  &c.; 
those  at  whose  cost  it  was  set  up,  the  entire  city  or  a  curia,  the 
public  treasure,  or  a  private  fund,  the  names  and  surnames  oi 
public  or  private  individuals;  prerogatives  or  favours  granted, 
such  as  the  right  of  asylum,  of  hospitality,  of  citizenship;  the 
punishments  pronounced  against  those  who  should  destroy  or 
mutilate  the  monument ;  the  conditions  of  treaties  and  alliances ; 
the  indications  of  weights,  moneys,  and  measures. 

Votive,  dedicatory,  or  commemorative  inscriptions  always 
contain  the  names  of  the  gods  or  kings  to  whom  a  monument 
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is  dedicated^  and  the  names  of  the  town,  corporation,  of  the 
tribes,  fanctionaries,  or  private  individnals  who  erected  the 
xnoniuuent ;  public  works  executed  at  the  expense  of  the  tribes 
er  of  private  individuals,  bear  also  inscriptions  commemorative 
of   their  munificence,  and  the  very  portion  of  the  building 
built  or  repaired  through  their  generosity  is  expressly  desig- 
nated in  the  text  of  the  inscription,  the  ancients  allowing  this 
conix)etition  of  individual  zeal  for  public  utility. 
-'  The  earliest  Greek  commemorative  inscription  to  which  a 
poeitiYe  date  can  be  assigned,  is  that  engraved  in  the  rock  at 
Aboosimbel  in  Nubia,  written  by  the  Greek  troops  who  accom- 
panied   Psammetichus,  when  in  pursuit  of  deserters.     The 
inscription  records  that  when  Psammetichus  came  to  Elephan- 
tine, those  who  sailed  with  Psammetichus,  son  of  Theocles,  going 
beyond  Eerkis,  wrote  it.    The  reign  of  Psammetichus  dates  in 
the  middle  of  the  seventh  century. 

Another  early  example  of  a  commemorative  inscription  of 
which  the  date  can  also  be  positively  fixed  is  that  lately  dis- 
covered by  Dr.  Erick  on  the  bronze  serpent  with  three  heads, 
now  at  Constantinople,  which  supported  the  golden  tripod 
which  was  dedicated,  as  Herodotus  states,  to  Apollo  by  the 
allied  Greeks  as  a  tenth  of  the  Persian  spoils  at  Plattea,  and 
wfakdi  was  placed  near  the  altar  at  Delphi.  On  this  monument^ 
as  we  learn  from  Thucydides,  Pausanias,  regent  of  Sparta, 
inscribed  an  arrogant  distich,  in  which  he  commemorates  the 
victory  in  his  own  name  as  general  in  chief,  hardly  mentioning 
the  allied  forces  who  gained  it.  This  epigram  was  subsequently 
erased  by  the  Lacedffimonians,  who  substituted  for  it  an  inscrip- 
tion enumerating  the  various  Hellenic  states  who  had  taken  a 
part  in  repulsing  the  Persian  invaders.  The  inscription  contains 
exactly  what  the  statements  of  Thucydides  and  Herodotus 
wonld  lead  us  to  expect;  the  names  of  those  Greek  states 
which  took  an  active  part  in  the  defeat  of  the  Persians.  Thirty- 
one  names  have  been  deciphered,  and  there  seem  to  be  traces 
of  three  more.  The  first  three  names  in  the  list  are  the  Lace- 
dflomonians,  Athenians,  Corinthians.  The  remainder  are  nearly 
identical  with  those  inscribed  on  the  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia, 
as  they  are  given  by  Pausanias.  The  names  of  the  several  states 
seem  to  be  arranged  on  the  serpent  generally  according  to  their 
relative  importance,  and  also  with  some  regard  to  iheir  geo- 
graphical distribution.     The  states  of  continental  Greece  are 
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ennmerated  first ;  then  the  islanders  and  ontlying  ooloniefi  in 
the  north  and  west.  It  is  supposed  the  present  inscription  was 
placed  on  the  serpent  b.g.  476. 

The  dedicatory  inscriptions  on  the  statues  at  BranchidsB  pio- 
bably  range  from  b.o.  580-520.  The  famous  Sigean  inscziptioo^ 
brought  from  the  Troad  to  England  in  tiie  last  centmy,  is 
now  admitted  to  be  not  a  pseudo-archaic  imitation^  as  B6ddi 
maintained,  but  a  genuine  specimen  of  Greek  writing  in  Asia 
Minor,  contemporary,  or  nearly  so,  with  the  BranchidsB  in* 
scriptions.  Eirchhoff  considers  it  not  later  than  Olympiad  69 
(B.O.  504-500). 

A  most  interesting  inscription  of  the  archaic  period  is  the 
celebrated  bronze  tablet,  which  Sir  William  QeM  obtained  from 
Olympia,  and  on  which  is  engraved  a  treaty  between  the  Eleans 
and  Herseans.  The  terms  of  this  specimen  of  ancient  diplomai^ 
are  singularly  concise.  Eirchhoff  places  this  inscription  before 
Olympiad  75  (b.o.  480) ;  Bockh  assigns  it  to  a  much  earlier  date. 
In  any  case,  we  may  regard  this  as  the  oldest  extant  treaty  in 
the  Greek  language.  It  must  hate  been  originally  fixed  on  the 
wall  of  some  temple  at  Olympia. 

A  series  of  Athenian  records  on  marble  has  been  found  in-* 
scribed  on  the  wall  of  the  Parthenon,  while  others  haye  been 
put  together  out  of  many  fragments  extracted  from  the  ruins  on 
the  Acropolis,  and  from  excavations  at  Athens.  Of  the  public 
records  preserved  in  these  inscriptions,  the  following  are  the 
most  important  classes :  the  tribute  Hsts,  the  treasure  lists,  and 
the  public  accounts. 

An  interesting  inscription  has  been  lately  brought  to  light  in 
the  diggings  on  the  Athenian  Acrox)oli8.  It  is  the  treaty-stone 
between  Athens  and  Ohalcis.  The  inscription  is  of  the  days  of 
Pericles,  and  records  the  terms  on  which  Ghalcis  in  Eubcea  was 
again  received  as  an  Athenian  dependency  or  subject  ally  after 
its  revolt  and  recovery  in  b.o.  445.  The  event  is  recorded  in 
Thucydides.  The  inscription  is  in  Attic  Greek,  but  the  spelling 
is  archaic. 

An  act  of  piety  or  of  adoration  to  a  divinity,  and  in  a  par- 
ticular temple  devoted  to  that  purjwse,  either  by  a  legal  privil^e, 
or  through  the  effect  of  the  general  opinion  of  devotees,  is  termed 
a  nPOSKYNHMA  Private  individuals  performed  this  act  of 
devotion  either  for  themselves  or  in  the  name  of  their  ptarents, 
and  of  their  Mends  at  the  samet  time,  and  fhej  included  their 
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own  names  in  the  oommemoratiye  inseription  which  they  had 
^grayed  or  written  on  some  part  of  the  temple ;  kings  appointed 
for  these  religious  duties  certain  functionaries,  who  receiyed 
this  especial  mission,  and  who  neyer  neglected  to  introduce  in 
the  inscription  that  they  had  fulfilled  this  mission  in  the  name 
of  the  king  mentioned  in  the  first  lines.    It  appears  also  that 
the  same  king  gaye  the  same  mission  seyeral  times  during  his 
reign,  and  that  the  general  use  of  this  religious  hocaage  was 
peculiar  to  Egypt  during  the  Greek  and  Eoman  period.    In  the 
temple  of  Isis  at  Philss  many  of  these  npoa-Kwrffun-a  are  to  he 
seen.    A  great  number  occur  also  in  the  temples  of  Nubia,  in 
honour  of  Isis  and  Serapis,  and  of  the  other  gods  worshipped  in 
the  same  building.    Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  giyes  the  following 
as  a  complete  formula  of  one  of  these  proskun^mata :  ''  The 
adoration  of  Gains  Gapitolinus,  son  of  Flayius  Julius,  of  the  fifth 
troop  of  Theban  horse,  to  the  goddess  Isis,  with  ten  thousand 
names.    And  I  haye  been  mindful  of  (or  haye  made  an  adora- 
tion for)  all  those  who  loye  me,  and  my  consort,  and  children, 
and  all  my  household,  and  for  him  who  reads  this.    In  the 
year  12  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius  CsBsar,  the  15  of  Paiini." 

Funereal  monuments  usually  bear  an  inscription  which  giyes 
the  names  and  titles  of  the  deceased,  his  country,  his  age,  the 
names  of  his  father  and  of  his  mother,  his  titles  and  his  ser- 
yiceSy  his  distinguished  qualities,  and  his  yirtues.  Frequently 
a  funereal  inscription  contains  only  the  names  of  the  deceased, 
that  of  his  country,  and  acclamations  and  yotiye  formulae 
generally  terminate  it.     A  few  examples  will  better  explain 

these     rules  :—XPH2T02     nPOTOY     eE22AA02     AAPEI2AI02 
IIEAASnOTHS  ETON  "  IH.   HPflS  XPH2TE  XAIPE.      The   first 
word  is  the  name  of  the  deceased  Ghrestus ;  the  second  word 
is  the  name  of  his  father  Protos,  the  word  vios  being  under- 
stood, as  is  generally  the  case  in  Greek  inscriptions.    The  three 
words  which  follow  are  the  designation  of  the  coimtry   of 
Ghrestus,  a  Thessalian,  and  bom  in  the  town  of  Larissa,  which 
was  styled  Pelasgian  to  distinguish  it  from  other  towns  of 
the  same  name.    The  words  ETON  IH,  mean  of  eighteen  years ; 
the  age  of  the  deceased.     The  rest  is  an  acclamation :  '*  Hero 
Chrestusl  farewelll"    These  words,  XAIPE,  EY*YXEI,  eAPSEI, 
which    express    similar    good    wishes,   frequently   terminate, 
alone,  funereal  inscriptions.    Other  inscriptions  read:  *lAON 
KAAAinnOY  AISONEY2;— AAKIMAKH  KAAAIMAXOY   ANAPY- 

2  H 
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PA2I0Y.  The  first  two  words  of  each  of  these  inscriptioiis  an 
proper  names :  1.  Philo,  the  son  of  Gallipptis.  2.  Alcimache, 
daughter  of  Gallimachtis,  and  the  words,  AISONEY2  and 
ANATYPASIOY,  denote  members  of  two  of  the  174  demi  or  towiF 
ships  of  Attica.  The  towns,  boroughs,  and  Tillf^es  of  Attica, 
and  the  divisions  of  Athens,  which  formed  each  a  oommnmty 
inscribed  in  one  of  the  thirteen  tribes  (<f)v\at)  oi  Athens,  were 
so  called.  The  community  or  town  of  the  iBxoneis  was  part  of 
the  Cecropian  tribe,  and  Anagyrus  of  the  Erechtheid  tribe. 
These  names  of  places  should  be  careftilly  noted  in  an  inscriptioii, 
in  order  to  prevent  any  mistake,  and  to  give  an  accurate  and 
complete  interpretation  of  the  words.  The  following  should  be 
also  carefully  noted.  1.  The  honorary  titles  of  kings;  they 
serve  sometimes  to  distinguish  those  who  have  borne  the  same 
name.  2.  The  names  of  places  and  titles;  they  are  frequ^tly 
written  in  an  abbreviated  form,  and  with  the  first  letters  alone. 
Punctuation  is  never  observable  in  Greek  inscriptions  on  marUe, 
the  words  themselves  are  seldom  or  never  separated,  and 
it  is  the  sense  and  grammatical  construction  alone  which 
determine  the  arrangement  of  the  words  which  form  the 
sentence.  On  some  inscriptions  there  have  been  observed, 
principally  upon  funereal  monuments  of  a  late  date,  separate 
signs,  mingled  with  the  words,  such  as  a  leaf,  a  triangle,  a 
straight  or  bent  line,  but  these  signs  have  rarely  any  meaning; 
sometimes  they  are  symbols  connected  with  the  subject  of  the 
inscription.  Sepnlchral  inscriptions  came  into  general  use 
shortly  before  the  Persian  war. 

The  abbreviations  or  sigla,  which  abound  in  all  Greek  inscrip- 
tions, are  the  source  of  many  difficulties:  celebrated  scholars 
have  occupied  themselves  in  collecting  and  interpreting  them, 
and  the  learned  Corsini  has  written  on  this  subject  a  Mo 
volume  C  Not8B  GrsBcorum  *),  published  in  Florence  in  1708.  The 
study  of  Greek  palaeography  has,  however,  famished  several 
additions  to  that  work;  the  following  list  contains  the  most 
usual  abbreviations  which  are  found  in  Greek  inscriptions,  and 
is  necessarily  very  short  in  this  compendious  treatise : 
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SIGIiA  ;  OB,  ABBEEVIATIONS  IN  GREEK  INSCRIPTIONS. 


A»  vpwros,  first;  diro  (preposi- 
tion} ;  AvroKpanapy  emperor. 

ATA.    T.    aya$i  rvxn,  to  good 

fortune. 

AA£A^.  db€\<l)6s,  a  brother. 

ANEG.    dv€BriK€,  placed^  dedi- 
cated. 

AIXEA,   AIIEAEYeEP.   air«Xev- 

Bfpos,  freedman. 
APIS.  Sipurros,  the  best. 
APX.  apx<»v,  arehon. 
AYT.  avTOKpaTCipf  emperor. 

B.  d€vr€pos,  the  second;  pov\^, 
•eonndl. 

BA2IA  Patrik€vs,  Mng. 

B.  A.  Poukrjs  d^yfjuvrij  by  a  de- 
cree of  the  council. 
BI2.  fiia-dfiov,  sepulchre,  tomb. 
BO.  P&ii6s^  base,  altar. 

TONE.  yov€vs,  father,  ancestor. 
rPA  ypa<l>tv9,  scribe,  writer. 
TYM.  yvfAviK6s,  gymnastic,  pub- 
lic games. 

A.  E.  ^fiapx^Kiis  IfovcriOfjOf  the 
tribuneship  of  the  people 
(title  of  the  Roman  empe* 
rors). 

AE^n.  d€tnr^Sy  master,  lord. 

AHMOS.  briiMfriji,  publicly. 

A  M.  Diis  Manibus;  A.  M.  2. 
Diis  Manibus  Sacram  (Latin 
funereal  forBlulae). 

A.  T.  bitr^,  to  Jupiter. 

£B A  ifibofios,  seyenth. 
E  A  £1.  €id«y,  of  the  Ides. 


EZH.  cfj/o-cy,  he  lived. 

EZH2.  tCrf(r€v,  he  lived. 

£.  e.  ei^youi  3€&v,  the  protec- 
tion of  the  gods. 

EAEY.  €k€v6fpos,  free. 

EN.,  ENG.  ivedbe,  here;  or  eV 
6(^y  in  God. 

ET.  €T&v,  years,  age. 

ETE.,   ETEA.    cVeXcvnyo-ev,    he 

died. 
EXTO.  €x»f>ria-aTOj  was  received. 

ZH.,  ZH2AN.  {fjiras,  Cv^avri, 
having  lived  (age). 

HM.  fifi€pa,  day;  HMEP  H.  ^/le- 
pas  o/cra>,  eight  days. 

6E.  6€ois,  to  the  gods. 

8.  E.  Ofois  tTTix^plois,  to  the 
gods  of  the  country. 

9.  H.  6€ois  fipoa-iv,  to  the  gods 
heroes. 

G.  K.,  G.  jIlA.,  G.  KAX.,  G2., 
KA.  3€ots  Karax^ovloiif  to  the 

infernal  gods. 

GY.,  G2.,  GO.  ^€0v,  B€6s,  0t^,  of 

God,  God,  to  God. 

GY.,  GYTPI.    Bvydrrjpy   Bvyarpiy 

daughter,  to  the  daughter. 

IMP.  Ifiirepdrmp,  emperor. 
IP.  UpevSf  priest. 
121.  lo-idi,  to  Isis. 

K.  Koi,  and. 

KA.  KoKevdav,  of  the  calends. 

KAI.  Kaia-apf  CsBSar. 

K.  B.  Kfkfva-fxaTi  Povkrjs,  by  the 

order  of  the  council. 

2  H  2 
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K.  e.  KoraxBovioii  BfoU,  to  the 

infernal  gods. 
Ki.  Kfirai,  he  lies. 

K02.,  K02.  Kovirovk,  COnSuL 
K.  n.  KcXcvcr/win  TroXf®^,  by  the 

order  of  the  city. 
KPAT.  KparuTTosy  excellent. 
KS.  icufHos,  lord,  master. 

K.  *.  KcXcvcr/iaTi   (ffparplas,  by 

the  permission  of  the  tribe. 
K.  X.  Kotvols  xp^fUKTii',  at  the 
public  expense. 

AAM.  XafinpordTos,  most  splen- 
did. 

AEr.  Xeyiwvoff,  of  the  legion. 

Aie.  \i6os,  stone,  inscription, 
stele, 

M.,  MH.  fi^pas,  month. 

M.  fivriiA€'ioVf  monument,  tomb. 

MA-  luerrip,  mother. 

MAI.  fuu&v,  of  the  calends  of 

May. 
MAP.  ficLpri&v,  of  the  calends  of 

March. 
ME.  fufvav,  of  the  months. 
MH.,  MP.  fjkfjTTjp,  mother. 
M.  X.  p^rjfifjs  xapiv,  in  memory. 

N.,  NO.  viivfov,  of  the  nones. 

NEPTE.  epeprcpos,  dead. 

SY2TAPX.  ivarapx^s,  superin- 
tendent of  the  gynmasia. 

OIKAT.  01  Karotjcot,  the  inhabi- 
tants. 

OKTB.  'OKTCiPpiov,  of  the  ca- 
lends  of  October. 

IIAPAKATI.      irapcucaraTeBelrat, 

has    been    deposited,    en- 
trusted. 


nAPe.  napBiKos,  Parthian. 

nAA.  TrXarvff,  breadth. 

nos.      ncxrciSwv,      Athenian 

month. 
n.  n.  Trarrip  frarpiboSy  father  of 

his  country. 
HP.  Trp€cr/3vT€f>os,  priest. 
nPESB.  Trpco-iSevnyff,  ambassar 

dor,  delegate. 

PQ.  'Fapjoios,  Boman. 

2.,  2EB.,  2EBB.,  SEBBB.^  crc- 
jSaoTOff,  Augustus,  and  Au- 
gu^ti,  when  two  or  three. 
Sometimes  OY  is  written 
instead  of  B. 

2IIEIP.  (TjTctpa,  cohort,  legion. 

2pl.  croi^ptjto  the  Sayiour, 

22.  avyKkfjTov  ovyx<»p^o"€*>  by 
the  consent  of  the  assembly. 

20.  (r»fui,  the  body. 

T.  rakavTovy  a  talent  (money). 
T.  A.  B.  K.   A.  E.  r^   doypan 
povXris,  KaX  hoypari  iiacKija-ias, 

by  a  decree  of  the  Senate, 
and  by  a  decree  of  the  As- 
sembly. 

TEIM.  r€ipAs,  for  Tifta?,  honour&^ 

TK.  €ic  rSiv,  part  of. 

Y.  vnep,  wioff,  virartla,  Consul- 
ship, vwdTos,  consul. 

Y.  B.  xmopvrjpja  Povkrjs,  monu- 
ment by  order  of  the  Senate. 

Ynn.  vTraravy  of  the  consuls, 
being  consuls. 

*HAI.  *j}X4f ,  Felix,  name. 
^AAM.  <f>\dp.r]v,  flamen. ' 

X.,  XAP.  x^P*"*  favour,  gift,  oi 

for  €V€K(U 
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XEIP.     x'cpovpydff^    workman^ 
surgeon, 

S?.  B.,  yln)<t>i(rfiaTi  povKrjs,  by  a 

decree  of  the  Senate. 


Q,  &pai^  hours  (in  the  indica* 
tion  of  the  age  of  deceased). 

Q.  *OKToPpias,  calends  of  Octo- 
ber. 


In  this  short  list  we  have  not  included  proper  names,  the 
titles  of  magistrates  of  different  kindki,  and  the  names  of  places. 
For  these  we  must  refer  the  reader  to  the  more  complete  lists 
published  by  critical  scholars. 

Examples  of  Greek  Inscriptions. 
The  Sigean  Inscription. 

?>NOAfK0:^\/A/:ToH 

'mo:K^^o:KP/ajtft<i 

,.  BHl^>l:noT/lT^n4;( 

The  Sigean  marble  is  one  of  the  most  celebrated  palsdo- 
graphical  monuments  in  existence.  It  is  written  in  the  most 
ancient  Greek  characters,  and  in  the  Boustrophedon  manner. 
The  purport  of  the  inscription,  which  in  sense  is  twice  repeated, 
on  the  upper  and  lower  part  of  the  stone,  is  to  record  the 
presentation  of  three  vessels  for  the  use  of  the  Prytaneum,  or 
Town  Hall  oi  the  Sigeans.  The  upper  and  lower  inscriptions, 
in  common  letters,  read  thus : 
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ffxivo^uco  <l>a»dduco  etfu  to  H 

€/u  ropftOK  fpfioKparos  to  irfiOKO 

pareos  to  vtirio  Kayo  Kparepa 

npoKomni  KairiOTOTov  k€u  Hc^fi 

(Tio*  Kprjrrip  o»  €s  irpvrav^iov  k 

abf  Ktu  WOK  8oKa  fjtv€fm  Stycv 

prjTTjpiov  K  cvcTf  €a»  b€  Ti  notTX 

ai  ifipOV  €S  n  Ofu\€daiV€Vp.€0 

pvravrnov  Scycicf  *  kcu  /i'  ciro 

€tQiK€v  SvKC  furtv  HaiavfTOf  kcu 

The  first  inscription  is  thus  translated :  "  I  am  tlie  gift  of 
Phanodicus,  the  son  of  Hermocrates,  of  Froconnesus ;  he  gave  a 
vase  (a  crater),  a  stand  or  support  for  it,  and  a  strainer,  to  the 
Sigeans  for  the  Prytanenm."  The  second,  which  says,  '*  I  also 
am  the  gift  of  Phanodicus,"  repeating  the  substance  of  the 
former  inscription,  adds, ''  if  any  mischance  happens  to  me,  the 
Sigeans  are  to  mend  me.  iBsop  and  his  brethren  made  me.* 
The  lower  inscription  is  the  more  ancient.  It  is  now  nearly 
obliterated.  Eirchhoff  considers  it  to  be  not  later  than  Olympiad 
69  B.C.  (504-600). 

Inscription  at  Ahoosimhel, 

BA2IAE02  EAeONTOS  ES  EAE*ANTINAN  *AMATIXO(v) 
TAYTA  ErPA^AN    TOI   SYN  *AMATIX0I(<^   TOI   (t^)   eEO- 
KA(OY2) 

EHAEON   HAGON   AE  KEPKIOS  KATYHEPeEN   ISO    (ctf  6) 

nOTAMOO) 

ANIH  AAOrAOSOS  O  HXEnOTASIMTO  AITYnTIOS  AE  AMA2I2 

EFFACE  AAMEAPXON  AMOIBIXO(Y)  KAI  HEAE^OS  OYAAMO 

This  inscription  is  thus  translated  by  Colonel  Leake :  ''  Sing 
P43ammetichus  haying  come  to  Elephantine,  those  who  ware 
with  Psammetichus,  the  son  of  Theocles,  wrote  this.  Th^ 
sailed  and  came  to  above  Eirkis  to  where  the  river  rises  (?)... 
T3ie  Egyptian  ATYiAwia  The  writer  is  Damearchon,  the  son  of 
Amoebichos,  and  PelephuB,  the  son  of  Udamus."  The  in- 
soription  is  interesting  and  curious  &om  its  sl^le  And  from  the 

*  Rawlinson's '  Herodotus/  vol.  ii.  p.  37. 
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early  indication  of  the  long  vowels,  H  and  Q  (the  latter  appa- 
rency an  O  with  a  dot  in  the  centre),  which,  as  well  as  other 
arguments,  proves  that  they  came  gradually  into  use,  and  long 
before  the  time  of  Simonides,  who  was  not  bom  till  b.o.  556. 
Theph  in  Pelephus  looks  rather  like  the  old  k  or  koppa. 

Inscription  upon  the  stand  of  the  tripod  dedicated  by  the  Greeks  at 

Delphi  out  of  the  Persian  spoUs, 

According  to  the  most  recent  and  the  most  trustworthy 
accoxmt,  the  following  is  the  inscription  actually  existing  upon 
the  bronze  serpent;,  which  formed  the  stand  or  support  of  the 
&mous  tripod  (see  p^e  463). 

1st  line  (13th  wind) : — 

AHOAONI  e(E)0  ANAeEMA(T)ON  .  .  .  AeAN(Al)0(l) 

2nd  line .(12th  wind):— 

KOP(l)NeiO(l)  (T)ErEAT(Al) 

3rd  line  (11th  wind)  :— 

SEKYON(IOl)  AiriNATAI 

4th  line  (10th  wind)  :— 

MEFAPES  EfflAAYPIOI  EPXOMENIOI 

5th  line  (9th  wind):— 

*AEIA2I(0)I  TPOZANI(OI)  EPMIoNE? 2 

6th  line  (8th  wind)  :— 

TIPYNeiOI  HAATAIES  SESniES 

7th  line  (7th  wind)  :— 

MYKANES  KEIOI  MAAIOI  TENIOI 

8th  line  (6th  wind):— 

NA^nOI  EFETPIES  XAAXIAES 
9th  line  (5th  wind) : — 

2TYPE2  TAAEIOI  nOTEIAAIATAI 

10th  line  (4th  wind):— 

AEYKAAIOI  TANAKToPIES  KYGNIOI  2I*NI0I 

11th  line  (3rd  wind)  :— 

AMnPAKIOTAI  AEIIPEATAI 

2nd  wind  :-^ 
1st  wind : — 
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The  forms  of  the  letters  are  not  preserved  in  this  transcript 
They  are  irregular  and  in  some  cases  remarkable^  especially  tiie 
following :  y  is  expressed  by  0  or  < ;  d  by  the  Boman  D,  C  l>y  I, 
as  in  Lycian^  ^  by  0  or  ® ;  f  by  the  Roman  X ;  ir  by  r ;  p  by 
R  or  R ;  v  by  V ;  <^  hy  Q ;  and  x  ^7  ^  as  in  EtmscaiL 
Neither  17  nor  q>  occnr,  the  former,  except  in  terminations^  is 
commonly  replaced  by  A,  while  the  latter  is  expressed  by  0. 
The  digamma  is  used  in  two  places,  nnder  its  ordinary  form  f. 


77ie  Potidasan  Inscription, 

This  ancient  inscription  served  as  an  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of 
the  Athenian  warriors,  who  lost  their  lives  under  the  waUs  of 
Potidssa  in  the  year  b.o.  432.  It  originally  consisted  of  twelve 
elegiac  verses,  but  has  suffered  considerable  injury.  Thiersch's 
restoration  of  this  inscription  is  here  presented  for  the  use  of 
such  readers  as  may  desire  to  compare  it  with  the  original 
The  brackets  show  the  words  which  Thiersch  has  supplied.  ' 

*A$a»ar[ov  icKeos  oibt  <fttkrf  vfpi  varpibi  dtanu 

OTIHaivfiv  [r*  dptrriv  ieftevoi  a<f>€T€prfVf 
Kai  7rpoy6v<D[v  rov  6vfiop  cw  (rn}3€(ra-i  if>€povT€s 

viKfiP  €V7roK€fjLOfi  [fjLapvdfifVoi  KoBcXov. 
alBrjp  pjep  ^jrvxas  vircdcf  aro,  (rci>[/iara  dc  x^^^ 

T&v  de.     HoTfidauLs  d*  a/i^i  irvXas  efireow 
ixBpSiv  ^ol  pjiv  €xov(ri  Ta<f>ov  fi€pos,  ol  £de  <f)vyovTfS 

reixos  TrurTOTOTriv  tXirib*  tQ^vro  [jSiov 
avbpas  fJL€fjt  iroXis  ^dc  iroBei  kcu  8[ripi>s  *Epex^^^^$ 

npo<rB€  UoTfidatas  oi  Bavov  ip  irp[pp4ixoi£ 
vaidcs  *KBr)V€Uxov  ^x^f  b*  ayTia-fro\ira  Sevres 

rj\\k^a^avT^  aper^v  km  Trarfptd'J  evjcX[€i<rai'.]  * 

This  most  interesting  inscription  not  only  commemorates 
an  historical  event  which  is  minutely  described  by  Thucydides, 
but  is  also  curious  in  a  palseographical  point  of  view.  It  only 
contains  one  form  of  the  letter  c,  viz.,  e,  which  serves  both  for 
the  short  and  long  e.  The  letter  H  is  used  as  a  mark  of 
aspiration^  and  no  double  letters  are  employed;  S,  for  instance, 
is  represented  by  x?,  and  yjr  in  i/^x«^  ^7  ^^'  The  o  is  used  both 
for  the  6)  and  the  ov  of  a  later  day. 

*  A  metrical  translation  of  this  is  given  at  page  454. 
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Inscription  on  the  hose  of  an  Honorary  Statue  on  ike  Acropolis, 

O  AHM02 

20KPATH  20KPAT0Y2  GOPIKION 

OYNEKA  2A2  EAAHSAN  Ano  ^PEN02  MSRh  M0I2AN 

20KPATE2  OFYnON  YIE2  EPIXeONIAAN 

TOYNEKA  201  20*IA2  EA02AN  rEPA2  AI  TAP  ABANAI 

OIAI  KAN  TOIOIA  ANAPI  TEKEIN  XAPITA 


The  Athenian  People  erects  this  Statue  qf  Socrates,  the  Son  of 

Socrates  of  Thoricus, 

*'  The  Sons  of  Athens,  Socrates,  from  thee 
Imbibed  the  lessons  of  the  Muse  dirine ; 
^        Hence  this  thy  meed  of  wisdom :  prompt  are  we 
To  render  grace  for  grace,  our  love  for  thine." 

WordswortKs  Athens. 


*H*irMA  THE 

BOYAHr 

KAI  TOY  AHMOY  TON 

PAMNOYEION  HPOAHE  BIBOYA 

AION  nOAYAEYKIONA  milEA  ANEeHKEN 

EK  TON  lAION  O  SPE^AL  KAI  *IA 

HEAE  02  YION  TH  NEME 

EEI  H  MET  AYTOY  ESYEN  EYME 

NH  KAI  AIMNHETON  TON 

EAYTOY  TPO*IMON 

This  inscription,  fonnd  by  Dr.  Wordsworth  at  Bhamnns, 
records  the  dedication  by  Herodes  Atticus,  who  had  a  yilla  in 
the  neighbourhood,  of  a  statue  of  one  of  his  adopted  children^ 
Polydeucion^  to  the  goddess  Nemesis. 
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A  Gieek  inBcription  fonnd  in  front  of  the  great  Sphinx.  B 
cecorda  the  merita  of  Balbillns,  who,  ae  wa  learn  bom  Tadtna 
and  Soneca,  was  appointed  Governor  of  Egypt  by  Nero  aboat 


,  _ „„.^_....iT(i3raATAl 

ftNnOIH  CAHEHcShEHfSJHMElNTirePl'OTliA-..- 
^  ONaMBIAAONHrEMONWHAiETArTOnOt? 

■■  '-"''rEnAmAHnywYcftnAimwe" 

ft  CTCrrNEi  AOrij»PEM:An*,Y=a 

BOfCEIPElO  C  A  HT  moFS 


.. ...... -;Cirn*ICft[&ArKAIANAOEIHiWM 

_ . .  _^.  iNifeiHHNnAPA     nA  .  ^.JK  ^,,, /g 

Z:;i  AfWXDEKTcOM  EW  If  EVfcPiLH^QNMMi 
i-SN  CM  THNnPOCAYTOYErEPrEClftU 

IKAAOKA!  fli 

!lCOQECffFAlTC««PI7A:rNEi:rHAEr| 


WrmTONKAAOKA! 
lElrAPtAtlCOQECh 
iOhEhKCTCSCIEPOII 


riCTONNOMONMIHPOCKYNHCALTXJWHAiaN  ;i 


bEHDJ-tNbi _._    -    -,.-_ 

ror    NO  e;  n  o  eon  rFA--:i-iATAngc5TDq 

nr n    FONI  ACiOHFAl-J 

-TO  flQi-rP ACTHM, 

.^-  ^—  ITjoV 


eE.Y 


JJdt 
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1.  €ir€i  Ncpa>y  KXavdio;  Kaurap  2€pcurTos 

2.  TcpfiaviKOS  avTOKparwp  6  ayoBos  Saifjuop  rrj^ 

8.  oiKovfjLtnis  avv  diratriv  ois  cvepycn/o-ey  aya  > 

4.  6ois  rrfv  Aiyxmrov  rt^v  evapyefrraniv  npovoi 

5.  av  Trouia-ajuvos  €'!r€iu'^€V  rifuiv  TijScpioy  KXavdt- 

6.  ov  Pdkp^Xov  ^cfiova  .dia  dc  ras  rovrov  ;^a- 

7.  pvras  Km  ivepyea-ias  vXrjftvpovs  dTraciv  ayaBois  ^ 

8.  AiyvTrros  rag  rov  NciXov  d&peas  arrav^ofAe^ 

9.  vas  Kar*  tros  Oea^pova'a  wv  pjohXov  antkav 
10.  (Tf  rr]s  biKoias  avcifiaa-etos  rov  Bfov  cdofc 
11«  Tois  airo  Kap^is  Bovcfipfus  Affro  voKh- 

12.  rov  napoucovo'i  reus  Trvpafucri  koi  tois  €v  avT<^ 

13.  Karay^ivop^fvonri  TOTToypafipareva-i  km  k<m> 

14.  iwypapfULTev<n  ^(jiiaaadcu  kcu  avoBeivcu 

15.  fmjXriv  XiBivrjp  rrapa  ap 

16.  o>t  ApfMXfi  <«c  TC0y  €VK€xapMrpMvov  ayaO- 

17.  »i»  T1JV  ir/)oj  avTov  €XJ€pyf{nav 

18.  f  (  fi>M  €iri(r 

19.  Acytmrov  luAoKot 

20.  ^€1  yap  Tos  i,iTo6€ov  cavrov  x^P^"^^^  ^v€  <rn;Xci 

21.  C^psvas  TOis  leptng  ypcLpjuunv  ouovi  pvripjo* 

22.  vrvvOai  navTi  napaytvopMvos  yap  fipMv, 

23.  cif  rov  vofu>i/  Kai  irpoirKvvrjffas  rov  rjkiop 

24.  Ap/iax(/i  C7ro7rTiji»  icoi  cmrrfpa  nj  tc  twv  wvpa- 

25.  /udcov  p^yaOeiOTTjTi  km  wepovcta  T€p<f>B€is 

26.  6€T}a'afuvos  t€  frXcionjf  ^appjov  but  ro  priKos 

27.  rov  ypappara  npwros. 

Translation  of  the  Inscription  to  Ti,  Clavdius  Balhillm. 

To  Gkxxi  Fortune. 

Since  Nero  Claudius  Caesar  Augustus  Germanicus^  Autocrat^ 
the  good  deity  of  the  world,  in  addition  to  all  the  favours  he  has 
shown  to  Egypt,  has  demonstrated  his  care  for  the  country  most 
manifestly,  by  sending  to  us  Tiberius  Claudius  Balbillus  as 
goyemor ;  and  through  his  favours  and  acts  of  kindness  abounding 
in  all  good  things,  Egypt  seeing  the  gifts  of  the  Nile  yearly 
increasing,  now  more  (than  ever)  enjoys  the  proper  rising  of  the 


*> 
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deity  (t,e.,  the  riyer).  It  hss  been  determined  by  the  inhabitants 
of  the  village  of  Basiris,  in  the  nome  of  LetopoUs^  T^ho  live  near 
the  Pyramids,  and  the  local  clerks  or  collectors,  and  the  village 
collectors  in  it,  to  vote  and  dedicate  a  stele  of  stone  (15)  (20) 
Preserves?  his  godlike  favours  on  a  stele  living  in  sacred 
characters  to  be  remembered  for  ever,  for  having  come  to  our 
nome,  and  having  adored  the  Snn  Armachis  inspector  and 
saviour,  and  with  the  magnitude  of  the  Pyramids  and  their 
Burpassingness  delighted,  &c. 


PERPENNAE  ROMANO 

CON  S  P  Q  SYRAC 

ANEH  OY  ilPAniAECCI  CYPAKOaON  TO  AE  ACTY 

EKKAMATON  ANEHNEYCE  KAI  EIAEN  ONIATOC  OPHN 

TOYNEKA  AAINEHN  MEN  ANECTHCANe  OI  APlCrOI 

EIKONA  THC  CO*IHC  AE  KAI  EN  CTHGECCIN  EXOYCIN 

To  Perpenna  the  Boman, 
of  Consular  dignity,  the  Senate  and  People  of  Syracuse. 
A  man  by  whose  wise  counsels  this  city  of  Syracuse  hath 
breathed  from  its  labours,  and  seen  the  hour  of  repose.  Eor 
these  services  the  best  of  its  citizens  have  erected  to  him  an 
image  of  marble,  but  they  preserve  that  of  his  wisdom  in  their 
breasts. 

Mtuieum  of  Syracuse, 


On  a  Gateway  cU  Nicaea, 

AYT0KPAT0HKAI2AHMAYPKAAYAI0EY2EBEI 

EYTYXEISEBAHMAPXIKHSSOYSIASTOAEYTEPON 

ANGYnATOnATPniATPIAOSKArrHIEPASYNKAHTO 

KAITOAHMOTONPOMAIONHAAMnPOTATHKAIMEnSTH 

KATAPESTHNEIKAIEONnOAirTOTEIXOSEniTOYAAMIIP 

YHATIKOYOYEAAEIOYMAKPEINOYnPESBEYTOYKAI 

ANTI2PATHrOYTOY2EBKAI2AHOYANTONINOYTOY 

AAMHPOAOnSTOY 

Translation, 

**  The  very  splendid,  and  large,  and  good  city  of  the  Nicaeans 
[erects]  this  wall   for  the  autocrat  Gsesar  Marcus  Aurelius 
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dandins^  the  pious,  the  fortunate,  angnst,  of  Tribunitial 
authority,  second  time  Proconsul,  father  of  his  country,  and  for 
fhe  Sacred  Senate,  and  the  people  of  the  Bomans,  in  the  time  of 
&e  illustrious  Consular  Yelleius  Macrinus,  Legate  and  Lieu* 
tenant  of  the  august  Gsasar  Antoninus,  the  splendid  orator/'— 
AJ>.  269. 


Epitaphs. 

e   X 

NEGAPION  •  TAYKY     XAIPE 
GANEIN  HEnPOTAI 


XPYCHC  ENOAAE  KEITAI 

OAirH  KONIC 

ONH2IMOS  O  IIATHP 

KAI  XPY2AIEI2  H  MHTHP 

nOAYXPONIO  TO  TAYKY 

TATO  TEKNO  MNEIAS  XA 

HN  EHOIHSAN  KAI  E 

AYTOIS 

Onesimus,  the  father,  and  Chryseis,  the  mother,  made  (this 
tomb)  for  their  sweetest  child,  Polychronius,  for  the  sake  of 
remembrance,  and  for  themselves. 


AESHAEOS  AY2ANI0  GOPIKIOS 
EPENETO  EFI  TEI2ANAP0  APX0NT02 
AFEOANE  EF  EYBOAIAO 
EF  KOPINeai  TON  FENTE  IFFEON 

Inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Dexileos,  who  was  bom  in  the 
archonship  of  Teisandros  (b.o.  414),  died  in  that  of  Eubulides 
one  of  five  killed  knights  at  Corinth.* 


Etruscan. 

Li  early  times  the  dominion  of  Etruria  embraced  the  greater 
part  of  Italy,  extending  over  the  plains  of  Lombardy  to  the 

•  Dyer's  *  Athens,*  p.  498. 
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Alps  on  the  one  hand,  and  to  Yesayi'DS  and  the  Gnlf  of  Saleioo 
on  the  other,  stretching  also  across  the  x)eninsTila  from  the 
Tyrrhene  to  the  Adriatic  Sea.  This  wide  territory  was  di-vided 
into  three  grand  districts :  that  in  the  centre,  which  may  be 
termed  Etniria  proper;  that  to  the  north  or  Etroria  Ca^ 
cmnpadana;  and  that  to  the  south,  or  Etruria  CampaniaBa. 
Such  seems  to  have  been  the  extent  of  Etruria  in  the  time  of 
Tarquinius  Friscus. 

Etruscan  palsBography  includes  the  mscriptions  of  the  Etrus- 
cans properly  so  called,  inhabit!]^  the  territory  termed  Etruria 
proper,  which  was  bounded  by  the  Magra  and  the  Tiber.  The 
Etruscan  inscriptions  which  have  come  down  to  us  are  yery 
numerous.    They  are  oyer  8000. 

The  Etruscan  people,  or  Basena  as  they  called  themBehres, 
present  a  striking  contrast  to  the  other  peoples  of  Italy.  Their 
manners  and  customs  also  point  to  the  conclusion  that  this 
nation  was  originally  quite  distinct  from  the  Grseoo-Italian 
stock.  The  Etruscan  nation  was  the  most  powerful  of  all  the 
Italian  peoples;  its  written  monuments  are  most  known,  and 
are  those  on  which  learned  scholars  have  most  occupied  them- 
selTes.  From  their  researches  a  great  yariety  of  opinion  has 
arisen,  not  only  with  regard  to  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan 
alphabet,  to  the  period  of  its  inyention,  or  its  introduction  into 
Italy,  but  also  with  regard  to  the  date  which  may  be  assigned 
to  the  most  ancient  inscribed  monuments  of  that  nation.  The 
remains  of  the  Etruscan  tongue  which  haye  reached  us,  nume- 
rous as  they  are,  occupy  a  position  of  isolation  so  complete,  that 
not  only  has  yery  small  progress  been  made  in  its  interpretation, 
but  eyen  its  proper  place  in  the  classification  of  languages  is  still 
a  matter  of  dispute. 

There  is  a  tradition  that  Demaratus  of  Corinth  introduced 
the  Greek  alphabet  into  Etruria.  Dr.  Mommsen,  howeyer, 
remarks  on  the  origin  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet,  that  it  cannot 
haye  been  brought  to  Etruria  from  Gorcyra  or  C!orinth,  or  even 
from  the  Sicilian  Dorians ;  he  thinks  that  it  was  deriyed  from 
the  old  Attic  alphabet,  which  appears  to  haye  dropped  the 
koppa  earlier  than  others  in  Greece;  and  farther,  that  there  is 
a  probability  it  was  spread  oyer  Etruria  from  Gedre,  the  most 
ancient  centre  of  ciyilization  in  that  country.  In  the  opinion 
of  Dr.  Mommsen,  the  Greek  alphabet  which  reached  Etruria  is 
essentially  different  from  that  communicated  to  the  Latins. 
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While  the  former  is  so  primitive,  that  for  that  very  reason  its 
special  origin  can  no  longer  be  ascertained,  the  latter  exhibits 
escactly  the  signs  and  forms  which  were  used  by  the  Ghalcidic 
and  X>oric  colonies  of  Italy  and  Sicily.  Hence  he  infers  that 
two  different  Greek  alphabets  reached  Italy,  one  with  a  donble 
fi^n  for  8  (sigma  s,  and  san  sh),  and  a  single  sign  for  k,  and 
with  the  earlier  form  of  the  r  (P)  coming  to  Etroria ;  the  second 
with  a  single  sign  for  s,  and  a  donble  for  k  (kappa  k,  and  koppa 
g),  and  the  more  recent  Tform  of  the  r  (E)  coming  to  Latinm. 
Others  suppose  that  the  Etruscan:  characters  came  directly 
from  Carthage  or  perhaps  from  Phoenicia  into  Etroria.  Mr. 
Daniel  Sharpe,  who  had  many  opportunities  of  denying  imr 
portant  information  in  the  recent  discoyeries  in  Lycia,  declares 
that  "  it  may  be  proyed,  from  a  comparison  of  alphabets,  that 
the  £2trascans  deriyed  their  characters  from  Asia  Minor,  and^ 
not  from  Greece."  Mr.  Dennis  also  remarks  the  striking  resem- 
hlanoe  of  the  Etruscan  alphabet  to  the  Lydan,  and  still  more  so 
that  which  it  bears  to  the  Phrygian. 

Our  ohject  is  not  here  to  engage  in  these  important  questions ; 
we  intend  only  giying  a  few  observations  on  that  portion  of 
Etruscan  palaeography  on  which  critical  scholars  haye  arrived 
at  some  certainty. 

The  subject  of  the  greater  number  of  these  inscriptions 
presenting  many  uncertainties,  the  order  in  which  we  treat  of 
them  shall  be  made  dex)endent  on  their  greater  or  less  extent : 
fimereal  inscriptions  are  the  inscriptions  the  nature  of  which 
can  be  recognised  with  the  greatest  certainty. 

We  shall  first  give  a  few  remarks  on  the  reading  of  the 
Etrnscan  inscriptions.  1.  The  inscriptions  are  always  read  from 
right  to  left.  2.  The  vowels  are  frequently  suppressed,  and  the 
eonsonants  are  the  only  letters  invariably  expressed.  This  mode 
of  suppressing  the  vowels  presents  a  close  Oriental  analogy,  and 
their  absence  is  generally  considered  a  proof  of  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  an  Etruscan  inscription.  They  must  therefore  be 
supplied,  and  this  is  no  easy  matter  in  the  words  of  a  language 
which  is  lost :  it  is  therefore  only  by  analogy,  and  by  finding  in 
another  inscription  the  same  word  with  the  vowels  which  are 
wanting^  that  we  can  hope  to  supply  these  vowels  with  any 
certainty.  3.  The  words  of  an  inscription  are  sometimes 
separated  by  points  or  spaces,  but  frequently  by  no  sign  at  all. 
4.  An  Etruscan  inscription  is  almost  always   funereal,  and 
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Bometiines  bilingual^  that  is  to  say,  in  Etruscan  above,  and  in 
Latin  below,  or  sometimes  the  reverse ;  as  these  contain  chiefiy 
names  written  according  to  the  two  alphabets,  they  haye  been 
of  great  assistance  in  restoring  the  Etroscan  alphabet.  5.  The 
relative  antiquity  of  an  inscription  may  be  recognised  by  the 
form  of  the  letters,  the  more  ancient  are  angular  in  their  shape, 
while  late  inscriptions  haye  rounded  letters.  Some  inscriptioiis, 
though  in  the  Etruscan  charactei*,  are,  howeyer,  Latin,  Oscan, 
or  Umbrian. 

The  large  Etruscan  inscriptions  are  few,  and  the  most  oele' 
brated  is  the  large  quadrangular  cippus,  three  feet  and  a  half 
high,  presenting  forty-fiye  lines,  discoyered  in  1822,  near 
Perugia. 

The  inscription  of  Perugia  occupies  two  sides  of  the  cippus, 
and  the  letters  are  coloured  red.  M.  Yermiglioli  conjectures 
that  it  relates  to  agrarian  matters,  to  rural  laws,  and  to  the 
limitation  of  lands.  The  more  probable  conjecture  by  modern 
archffiolc^ts  is  that  the  inscription  is  a  contract  between  the 
families  of  Yelthina  and  Afura  for  the  joint  occupation  or 
partial  sale  of  a  large  tomb  with  places  for  twelye  corpses.  The 
general  meaning  of  the  inscription  is  fairly  certain.  The  words 
Yelthina  and  Afura  frequently  occur  throughout  the  inscrip- 
tion— ^Yelthina  ten  times,  Afura  six  times.  Yelthina  was  a  name 
of  a  noble  family  of  Perugia,  and  Afura  was  a  name  of  a  noble 
family,  one  branch  of  which  liyed  at  Ohiusi,  and  another  at 
Montepulciano.  The  word  naper,  a  plural  form  meaning 
"  sepulchral  niches,"  or  "  burying  places,"  occurs  four  times  in 
conjunction  with  numerals. 

Next  to  the  Perugian  cippus  the  most  important  Etruscan 
inscriptions  are  the  San  Marino  inscription,  near  Perugia,  the 
Alethrias  inscriptions  from  Yiterbo,  those  in  the  tomb  of  the 
Pompeys  at  Tarquinii,  and  the  inscription  of  the  Marmini  at 
Yolterra. 

Opposite  opinions  on  the  interpretation  of  the  Etruscan  lan- 
guage and  inscriptions  are  held  by  some  of  the  most  celebrated 
German  writers.  "  Disgusted  (we  here  quote  Bunsen's  words) 
with  the  unscrupulous  and  rambling  method  of  Lanzi  and  his 
followers,  who  had  ransacked  the  Greek  dictionary  and  drawn 
largely  upon  their  own  imaginations  and  the  credulity  of  their 
readers,  in  order  to  make  the  Etruscan  language,  what  its 
alphabet  evidently  is,  an  archaic  form  of  the  Hellenic,  Niebuhr 
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maintained  that  the  Etruscan  was  a  purely  barbarous  language ; 
that  it  was  wholly  distinct  from  the  other  .more  or  less  Latin- 
izing tongues  of  Italy  proper^  of  the  Apennines^  and  even  of  the 
Alps ;  that  the  ruling  nations  of  Etruria  came  from  the  north ; 
and  that  the  roots  of  the  language  must  be  looked  for  iu  EsBtia." 
This  verdict  of  Niebuhr  is  however  shaken  by  the  researches  of 
iDr,  Freund,  who,  after  travelling  through  the  country  (Tyrol, 
or  the  Grisons)  supposed  to  be  the  original  home  of  the  Basena 
or  Etruscans,  and  after  having  studied  the  language  of  the 
district,  lays  down  as  the  result  of  his  researches  that  the  state- 
ment of  Pliny  is  more  probable,  that  the  Esti  are  the  descen- 
dants of  the  Etruscans,  who  were  expelled  by  the  Gauls,  and 
migrated  thither  under  the  command  of  their  chief  EsBtius,  the 
open  Alpine  side  valleys  on  the  north  of  the  wide  plains  of 
Upper  Italy  offering  themselves  as  places  of  refuge  to  the  con- 
quered and  dispossessed  Etruscans.    There  is  also  a  remarkable 
tradition  in  the  Grisons  of  the  immigration  of  the  Etruscans 
into  the  country. 

Bunsen  adopts  Niebuhr's  view  of  the  Estian  origin  of  the 
Etruscans,  and  advances  the  theory  that  the  Etruscan  bears 
fitrong  marks  of  a  mixed  language,  from  the  circumstance  of 
such  grammatical  forms  as  have  been  ascertained  being  evidently 
analogous  to  what  we  know  of  Indo-Germanic  flexions,  whereas 
the  greater  part  of  the  words  which  occur  in  the  inscriptions 
prove  most  heterogeneous.  On  the  other  hand,  the  Tyrrhenic 
glosses  iu  Hesychius,  and  the  inscription  found  about  1836  at 
Agylla^  contain  words  much  more  akin  to  the  Greco-Latin 
stock.  A  mixed  language  of  this  kind  would  be  the  natural 
consequence  of  a  non-Italic  tribe  having  taken  possession  of 
Tyrrhenia  or  the  Mediterranean  part  of  Central  Italy,  subdued 
the  Italic  indigenous  population,  and  finally  adopted  their 
language,  as  the  Norman  conquerors  did  that  of  the  Saxon,  or 
the  Arabs  that  of  Persia.  The  intrinsic  nature  of  the  language, 
as  we  find  it  on  the  monuments,  leads  also  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  Greek  words  were  a  foreign  element,  received  but  not 
understood.  Making  every  allowance  for  a  different  system  of 
vocalisation,  such  changes  as  Pultuke  for  Polynikes,'^  Akhmiem 
for  Agamemnon,  are  unmistakably  barbarous,  and  betray  an 

*  Here  Bunsen  is  incorrect.    Pultuke  is  the  Etruscan  form  of  '^  Pollux," 
not  of  Polynikes. 

2i 
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absolute  ignoranoe  of  the  elementg  of  which  the  Greek  name  is 
composed. 

In  the  opinion  of  Miiller,  the  Etruscans  were  a  race  which, 
judging  from  the  evidence  of  the  language^  was  originally  veiy 
foreign  to  the  Grecian,  but  nevertheless  had  adopted  more  of  the 
Hellenic  civilisation  and  art  than  any  other  race  not  of  the  Greek 
family,  in  these  early  times.  The  principal  reason,  according  to 
him,  is  probably  furnished  by  the  colony  of  the  Pelasgo-Tyrrhe- 
nians,  which  was  driven  from  Southern  Lydia,  and  established 
itself  chiefly  around  CsBre  (Agylla)  and  Tarquinii.  The  latter 
city  maintained  for  a  while  the  dignity  of  a  leading  member 
among  the  confederate  cities  of  Etruria,  and  always  remained 
the  chief  point  from  which' Greek  civilisation  radiated  over  the 
rest  of  the  country. 

In  Dr.  Corssen's  late  work  on '  The  Language  of  the  Etruscans,' 
he  considers  it  as  an  Aryan  language,  and  as  an  old  Italian 
dialect,  which  during  centuries  has  suffered  much  from  phonetic 
decay ;  but  it  is  evident  the  Etruscan  is  strictly  an  agglutinative 
dialect  of  the  Turanian  type. 

In  the  hands  of  Lord  Crawford  the  speech  of  the  Etruscans 
turns  out  to  be  very  fair  High  Dutch,  or  Gothic ;  while  the  Eev. 
Isaac  Taylor  in  his '  Etruscan  Eesearches,'  finds  a  key  to  the 
solution  of  Etruscan  in  the  Ugric,  or  Finnic-Turkic,  a  kindred 
Turanian  language. 

The  Etruscan  problem  must,  however,  still  be  considered 
unsolved,  though  much  has  been  done  to  help  it  forward,  and 
we  must  await  the  discovery  of  a  long  bilingual  inscripticm 
before  the  question  can  be  finally  settled.* 

*  To  the  many  theories  which  have  been  advanced  in  regard  to  the 
Etrnscai^s,  may  we  be  allowed  to  put  forward  one  more  ?  In  our  view  the 
Ipltruscans  appear  to  be  an  ori^nal  Turanian  race  which  formed  the 
underlying  stratum  of  population  over  the  whole  world,  and  which  cropped 
up,  like  the  Basques  in  Spain,  in  that  part  of  Italy  called  £trnria.  "  The 
great  feature  in  the  history  of  the  Tnranian  races,"  as  Mr.  Fergusson  writes, 
"  is  that  they  were  the  first  to  people  the  whole  world  beyond  the  limits  of 
the  original  cradle  of  mankind.  Like  the  primitive  unstratified  rocks 
of  geologists,  they  form  the  si^b-rstructure  of  the  whole  world,  frequently 
rising  into  the  highest  and  most  prominent  peaks,  sometimes  overflowing 
whole  districts,  and  occupying  a  vast  portion  of  the  world's  surface,  every- 
where underlying  all  the  others,  and  affording  their  disintegrated  materials 
to  form  the  noore  recent  strata  that  now  overlie  and  frequently  obliterate 
them.  In  appearance  at  least,  whether  nearly  obliterated,  as  they  are  in 
most  parts  of  Europe,  or  whether  they  still  retain  their  nationality,  as  in 
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It  is  not  compatible  with  the  object  of  this  short  treatise  to 
notice  more  fully  the  different  views  of  these  authors.  We  now 
letnm  to  our  subject. 


the  eastern  parts  of  Asia,  they  always  appear  as  the  earliest  of  races,  and 
everywhere  present  peculiarities  of  feeling  and  civilisation  easily  re- 
cognised, and  which  distinguish  them  from  all  the  other  races  of  mankind." 
— Fergusson,  *  History  of  Architecture,' vol.  i.  p.  46. 

The  language  of  the  Etruscans  also  seems  to  be  Turanian,  an  early  stage 
of  language  which  forms  the  substructure  of  a  higher  stage  in  many 
countries,  a  stage  which  language  must  necessarily  pass  through  before 
reaching  the  higher  inflectional  or  Aryan  stage,  for,  as  Professor  Miiller 
observes,  we  cannot  resist  the  conclusion  that  what  is  now  inflectional  wiis 
formerly  agglutinative.  "  Further,"  as  Sir  Gardner  Wilkinson  writes,  "  it 
is  the  earliest  mould  into  which  human  discourse  naturally,  and  as  it 
were,  spontaneously  throws  itself." 

Hence  the  apparent  connection  of  the  Etruscan  with  other  Turanian 
languages,  such  as  the  Scythic,  the  Finnic,  etc.  Like  all  Turanians,  the 
Etruscans  were  a  tomb-building  race.  At  a  later  period  by  colonisation, 
first,  the  Tyrrhenian  from  Lydia,  and,  secondly,  the  Corinthian,  when 
Demaratus  settled  at  Tarquinii,  tiiey  received  a  Greek  element  of  civili- 
sation, but  the  people  still  remained  essentially  Turanian  in  their  feelings 
and  habits. 

Mr.  Taylor  has  pointed  out  some  coincidences  and  similarities  in  their 
language  and  religious  beliefs  to  those  of  the  Ugric  and  Tartaric  races. 
These  similarities  are  not,  however,  to  be  attributed  to  any  affinity  of  race 
or  direct  connection,  but  to  these  peoples  being  in  the  same  stage  of  de- 
velopment with  regard  to  civilisation,  and  especially  in  regard  to  language. 
The  phase  of  civilisation  being  the  same,  similar  beliefs,  customs,  &c.,  will 
necessarily  be  evolved.  The  phase  of  language  being  agglutinative,  many 
similarities  will  appear  among  Turanian  or  agglutinative  languages,  as  the 
necessary  result  of  their  being  in  the  same  phase,  and  not  from  any  con- 
nection of  race.  The  characteristics  of  Etruscan  beliefs  and  creed,  of  Etruscan 
language,  will  bear  a  great  resemblance  to  those  of  other  races  in  a 
similar  low  stage  of  development.  This  may  be  proved  by  extending  the 
analogies.  Thus  we  find  in  the  imperfect  civilisation  of  some  of  the 
Ameiican  races,  which  may  be  considered  as  analogous  to  the  Turanians 
of  the  eastern  world,  many  analogies  in  beliefs,  customs  and  language  to 
the  Turanian  stage.  Hence,  we  meet  in  America  temple-tombs  (the 
pyramids  of  Mexico  were  undoubted  temple-tombs)  an  animistic  belief, 
tent  life,  language  in  agglutinative  phase,  &c.  Many  other  features, 
counterparts  of  which  will  be  found  occurring  in  the  Turanian  stage  of 
the  eastern  world,  will  be  met  with  in  Mexico  and  Peru,  all  the  necessary 
growth  of  that  phase  of  civilisation. 

This  view  appears  to  us  based  on  firmer  ground  than  that  of  com- 
parative philology  or  comparative  mythology  (theories  now  in  vogue), 
for  it  is  based  on  the  identity  of  the  human  mind,  and  the  similarity  of 
its  stages  of  development  among  all  races.  The  characteristics  of  each 
stage  in  the  scale  of  development  must  consequently  bear  a  great  re- 

2  I  2 
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Yotiye  inscriptions  and  others,  which  are  found  on  vases^  seals^ 
pedestals,  small  statues,  utensils,  are  in  general  very  short 
Small  statues  often  bear  inscriptions.  Sometimes  figures  of 
animals,  pigs,  wolves  and  eyen  chim«r8B,  bear  a  short  inscrip- 
tion, and  this  inscription  is  almost  always  written  on  a  part  of 
fhe  body  of  the  figure.  The  most  usual  are  the  following :  MI: 
GANA  (I  am  the  statue  of) :  TECE,  has  placed,  has  dedicaUd ; 
TURUCE,  TURCE,  hoA  given,  hoA  dedicated,  the  most  oonmioii 
word ;  FHLERES,  gift  or  offering  \  A  LP  AN  appears  ta  mean 
gift  or  present.  On  statues  we  find  engraved  the  nomen  and 
prsBuomen  of  the  person  with  the  formula  MI  CANA.*  The 
word  '*  Tinscuil "  on  the  chinuera  at  Florence,  and  on  the  grifiln 
at  Leyden,  is  supposed  to  mark  it  as  a  dedicatory  gift  to  Tina, 
the  Etruscan  Jupiter.f  The  names  of  magistrates,  fisimilies, 
places,  religious  colleges,  have  been  recognised  in  the  yotive 
inscriptions.  The  inscription  on  the  statae  of  bronze  of  the 
orator  in  the  Florentine  Gallery,  informs  us  that  it  was  erected 
in  honour  of  Aulus  Metellus,  son  of  Yelius,  by  a  lady  of  the 
family  of  Vesius. 

Etruscan  funereal  inscriptions  are  the  most  numerous.  Thej 
are  found,  inscribed  or  engraved,  on  isolated  stones,  on  cinerary 
urns,  on  bas-reliefs  painted  or  sculptured,  on  small  columns,  on 
bricks  or  plaques  of  metal,  on  tombs,  sepulchral  chambers,  or 
buried  in  the  ground.  Sometimes  the  letters  engraved  on  stone 
have  been  afterwards  coloured  red.  The  inscriptions  on  urns 
bearing  bas-reliefs  have  rarely  any  connection  with  the  subject 
of  the  sculpture ;  for  the  same  sculptured  figures  are  repeated 
on  several  urns,  each  of  which  bears  a  diflferent  inscription.    It 


semblance  to  each  other  among  all  races.  Thus  the  lower  or  Turanian 
stage  will  be  similar  all  over  the  world,  while  the  higher  or  Aryan  stt^e 
will  also  present  similar  features  wherever  a  higher  phase  of  civilisation 
occurs,  and  thus  we  are  led  to  the  natural  inference  that  the  Tartars, 
Mongols,  Etruscans,  Basques,  Mexicans,  being  in  a  similar  lower  stage  of 
development  (Turanian  as  it  is  generally  called)  will  present  similar 
characteristic  features,  in  beliefs,  customs,  and  language. 

*  According  to  Mr.  Newman,  MI  is  either  nomin.  or  accus.  like  the 
French  moi,  being  simply  emphatic,  as  many  inscriptions  on  small  article:^ 
prove.  On  a  gold  buckle,  "Mi  Mamerse  Lartesi,"  Me  Mamercus  Larti 
(dedit).  On  two  silver  caps,  "  Mi  Lar^ia,"  me  Lartia  (fecit).  MI  CANA, 
he  translates,  me  "  posuit,"  or  "  sculpsit." 

t  Mr.  Newman  suspects  that  **  Tinscuil  **  means,  cast  in  bronze. 
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is  simply  relative  to  the  deceased,  of  whom  it  contains  the 
nomen  and  prsenomen;  a  cognomen  is  sometimes,  but  very 
rarely,  found.  The  name  of  the  father  is  given,  and  that  of  the 
mother  after  that  of  the  father,  following  a  custom  evidently 
derived  from  the  East,  as  it  was  not  practised  by  the  Greeks 
and  Komans.  The  singular  custom  of  tracing  descent  by  the 
maternal  line  was  peculiar  to  the  Lycians.  This  custom  was 
retained  even  under  Eoman  domination,  for  some  sarcophagi 
bear  similar  epitaphs  in  Latin,  with  natus  affixed  to  the  mother's 
name  in  the  genitive  or  ablative.  To  the  woman's  name  was 
added  the  name  of  her  husband  or  of  the  family  to  which  she 
was  allied.  A  funereal  inscription  was  sometimes  terminated 
by  the  indication  of  the  age  of  the  deceased,  but  of  this  there 
are  less  than  100  examples.  Most  of  the  Etruscan  funereal 
inscriptions  are  remarkable  for  their  extreme  simplicity  as  well 
as  for  their  brevity.  Proper  names  in  the  inscriptions  are 
usually  in  the  nominative  case,  sometimes  in  the  genitive.  If 
the  inscription  presents  only  the  name  of  the  deceased  without 
his  prsenomen,  this  is  an  indication  that  the  monument  is  of 
great  antiquity,  if  the  form  of  the  letters  confirm  it,  or  that  it  is 
of  a  person  of  very  little  importance. 

Proper  names  and  family  names  are  nxmierous,  and  the  greater 
number  passed  to  the  Romans.  They  are  sometimes  abridged, 
but  have  the  usual  terminations,  th  and  e  for  the  name  of  men, 
a  and  i  for  those  of  women.  The  termination  al  was  employed 
as  a  designation  of  descent,  frequently  of  descent  from  the 
mother :  as  CAINAL,  which  on  a  bilingual  inscription  of  Chiusi 
is  translated  by  CAINNIA  NATUS.*  The  termination  sa,in  the 
name  of  women,  was  used  to  indicate  the  clan  into  which  they 
have  married — LECNESA  denotes  the  spouse  of  a  Lecne  (Mr. 
Nevn:nan  with  much  probability  infers  that  isa  is  merely  a 
feminine  termination),  CLAN,  with  the  inflection  eland,  means 
son,  and  SEC  or  SECH  daughter.  The  frequent  gentile  termi- 
nation is  NA.  Li  the  opinion  of  Newman,  Mr.  0.  Miiller,  and 
others,  the  s  suggests  an  Etruscan  genitive,  as  in  Aules,  Tar^nas, 
Yeitimnas,  etc.  &i  Mr.  Newman  believes  to  be  a  dative  termina- 
tion, as  in  "  Aulesi,  Clensi."    On  the  Etruscan  monuments  we 

*  It  has  been  suggested  by  Mr.  F.  W.  Newman,  that  a/  is  connected  with 
the  mother's  name,  and  he  renders  C AFATI AL,  "  e  Cafatid."  According 
to  him,  AVLE  TaRX(1)NAS  LARTIAL  CLAN  must  mean, "  Aulus  Tarquinii 
e  Lartii  filius." 
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have  fiye  mortuary  formulaB,  preceded  by  the  person's  name^ 
(1)  EIL  LX;  (2)  AVILS  LX  or  AVIL  LX;  (3)  AVIL  KIL  LX; 
(4>RIL  LX  LEINE;  (5)  LUPV  AVILS  LX.;  and  the  conclnsions 
drawn  from  all  the  examples  known,  show  that,  combined  with  a 
numeral,*  avil  and  ril  may  stand  either  alone  or  in  conjunction ; 
that  the  words  btpu  and  leine  are  never  found  together,  and  that 
lupu  is  never  used  with  rU,  or  leine  with  avUs.  It  follows  that 
leine  and  lufm  must  be  verbs,  and  ril  and  avil  nouns,  and  thus 
the  supposition  of  Niebuhr,  that  avU  ril  corresponded  to  the 
Latin  vixit  anno^  falls  to  the  ground,  auU  meaning  "  age,"  while 
the  8  of  avils  is  probably  an  abraded  form  of  the  pronominal  suffix 
denoting  the  third  i)erson.  BU,  Mr.  Taylor  explains  as  "  years." 
Leine  he  affirms  is  a  verb,  answering  to  the  Latin  vixit  Lupu, 
in  like  manner,  he  asserts  meant  originally  "  he  lived,"  was  in 
life,  and  is  one  of  the  many  instances  in  which  the  fact  of  death 
is  conveyed  by  means  of  an  euphemism.  SUTHI  means  a  tomb; 
SUTHINA,  a  sepulchral  offering;  MI  SUTHI,  I  am  the  tomb 
of;  EGA  SUTHI,  here  is  the  tomb;  EGA  SUTHI  NESL,  here  is 
the  family  tomb.f 
We  now  give  a  few  of  the  most  celebrated  Etruscan  funereal 

'*'  Mr.  Taylor  has  identified,  apparently  with  every  probability,  six 
Etruscan  numerals  on  a  pair  of  dice  found  at  Toscanelli. 

Mach 1  Sa 4 

Ci 2  Thu 5 

Zal 3     •  Huth       ....     6 

These  numerals  had  been,  however,  already  explained  by  Signer 
Oampanari. 

t  Mr.  Newman  is  inclined  to  render  ECA,  "  sacra,"  and  SU6l,  **  fabrica,* 
and  translates  the  following  sepulchral  inscription,  EGA  SU0l  0ANXUILUS 
MASNIAL,  "Sacra  aedicula  Tanaquilii  e  Masnial  (nata) ;"  EGA  SVel  NESL 
TETNIE,  he  renders,  "  Sacram  aediculam  ex  marmore  Tetinius  (erexit)." 
In  another  inscription  he  regards  audi  as  a  verb ;  and  translates  the  fol- 
lowing inscription,  MI  SU0I  LARelAL  MVelGVS,  ''Me  struxit  e  Larthia 
(natus)  Muthicus ;"  "  mi/'  he  says,  like  the  French  moi,  seems  to  be  em- 
phatic for  "I"  or  "Me,"  and  "Muthicus"  is  a  nominative.  In  the 
following  inscription  he  translates  sw^t,  "  fabricavit,"  "  finxit."  "  Mi  suW 
L.  Vel^ri  6ura,  turce  Au.  Vel^uri,  Fniscial,"  "Me  finxit  Lars  Volturcns 
Thura,  dedit  Aulus  Volturcus  e  Phcenissft  natus." 

Miss  Rogers  has  been  examining  all  the  Etruscan  bronze  mirrors  in  tbe 
British  Museum,  and  has  observed  that  the  word  su^tna,  when  it  appears 
on  them,  is  engraved  (or  sometimes  scratched)  cm  tJie  polished  surface. 
She  infers  that  it  was  not  upon  them  originally,  since  it  damages  them  u 
mirrors,  but  must  have  been  added  when  the  mirror  was  consigned  to  the 
tomb.  If  so,  the  meaning  of  the  word  would  seem  to  be  "  confecta,"  done 
with.     (F.  W.  Newman.) 
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inscriptioiis^  as  examples.    The  reader  must  remember  that  the 
oiigmal  Etruscan  inscriptions  read  from  right  to  left. 

In  the  tomb  of  Tarquinii,  Cervetri, 
AVLE    :    TAECHNAS    :    LARTHAL    :    CLAN 

AULUS  TABQUINII  LABTHIA  NATUS  FILIUS 


In  the  tomb  of  the  Volumnii,  Perugia. 
PVP    :    VELIMNA    :    AV    :    CAPHATIAL 

PUBLIUS       VOLUMNIVS     AULI  (filius)  CAFATIA  NATUS 

With  the  corresponding  Latin  inscription. 

P.  VOLYMNIVS.  A.  F.  VIOLENS. 
CAFATLi.  NATVS. 


THEPHRI    :    VELIMNAS    :    TARCHIS    :    CLAN 

TIBSBIUS  YOLUMNII  TABQUINn  FILIUS 

AYLE  :  VELIMNAS  :  THEPHRISA  :  NVPHEVNAL  :  CLAN 

AULUS  YOLUMNU  TIBEBn  NUFBUNA  NATUS    FILIUS 


LARTH    :    VELIMNAS    :    AVLES 

LABS  VOLUMNH        AVLI  (filius) 


ARNTH    :    YELIMNAS    :    AYLES 

ABUNS  VOLUMNH  AULI  (filius) 


BUingtMil  septUchral  inscription  on  a  slah  in  the  Museo  Paohzzi, 

Chitisi, 


Etruscan. 

VL.  ALPHNI.  NWI 

CAINAL 


Latin. 
C.  ALFIVS.  A.  P. 
CAINNIA  NATVS. 
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In  the  Deposito  deUe  Monachet  Ckiusi, 
AENTH    :    CAVLE    :    VTPINA 

ABUNS  GiEUUS  YIBENKA 


In  the  tomb  of  the  Pompeys,  Tarquinii. 
LAMS   :    PUMPUS    :    ARNTHAL    :    CLAN   :  CECHASE 

LAB8  POMPEIUS        AB17KTIA  NATUS        FILIUS         DILB0TU8  ? 


In  the  Deposito  del  Granduca,  Chiusi. 
AV    :    PVRSNA    :    PERIS    :    PVMPVAL 

AULUS     .  POBSENNA  PSBI  FILIUS     POMFEIA  NATTTS 


PEPNA    :    RVIPHE    :    ARTHAL    :    AVILS    :    XVm 

PEBPBNNA      :    BUFIUS         ABUNTIA  NATUS        iETATIS  XYin 


On  the  statue  of  an  orator  at  Florence, 

AVLESI  :  METELIS  :  VE  :  VESIAL  :  CLENSI 
CEN  :  PHLERES  :  TECE  :  SANSL  :  TENINE 
TUTHINES    :    CHISVLICS. 

Mr.  Newman's  Version. 

AVLO  METELLI  VELI  E  VESIA  FILIO  HOC  DONVM 
FECIT  EX  ^RE  TENINNA  SINCERE  AMICITIiE 
(ERGO). 


Roman. 


The  most  ancient  Roman  inscriptions  date  from  abont  the 
fifth  century  of  Rome,  but  they  are  very  rare.  The  following 
conclusions  may  be  deduced  from  their  examination:  1.  That 
the  first  Latin  alphabet  was  composed  of  sixteen  letters  alone, 
like  that  of  the  Greeks,  and  that  of  the  Etruscans ;  2.  That  the 
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forms  of  the  letters  of  these  three  alphabets  were,  it  may  be 
said;  almost  identical. 

Demaratus  of  Corinth  is  said  to  have  brought  the  Greek 
letters  to  Tarquinii,  and  to  have  taught  the  Etruscans  alpha- 
betical writing ;  and  his  son  Tarquinius  Priscus  is  supposed  to 
have  introduced  these  letter*  into  Eome,  about  b.o.  600.  Pliny 
and  Tacitus  confirm  this  tradition  that  the  Latin  letters  were 
derived  from  the  Greek.  Dr.  Mommsen  is  of  opinion  that  the 
derivation  of  the  Latin  alphabet  from  that  of  the  C5um»Ban 
and  Sicilian  Greeks  is  quite  evident,  as  it  exhibits  exactly  the 
signs  and  forms  which  were  used  by  the  Chalcidic  and  Doric 
colonies  of  Italy  and  Sicily ;  and,  he  adds,  it  is  even  very  pro- 
bable that  the  Latins  did  not  receive  the  alphabet  once  for 
all,  as  was  the  case  in  Etruria,  but  in  consequence  of  their 
lively  intercourse  with  Sidly  kept  pace  for  a  considerable  period 
with  the  alphabet  in  use  there,  and  followed  its  variations. 
From  this  Chalcidian  alphabet,  writes  Mr.  Peile,  it  seems  clear 
that  the  Latin  and  other  Italian  alphabets  were  derived.  They  fall 
into  two  families,  which  differ  from  each  other  considerably,  but 
principally  in  the  loss  of  old  letters  and  the  insertion  of  new — 
differences  which  do  not  militate  against  common  origin,  but 
show  the  cause  of  their  separate  development.  The  first  family 
contains  the  Etruscan,  Umbrian,  and  Oscan  alphabets,  the 
second  the  Latin  and  Faliscan.  The  most  striking  improve- 
ment upon  the  Greek  system  effected  in  the  Roman  alphabet 
was  the  complete  elimination  of  all  composite  characters,  thereby 
forming  a  most  strictly  literal  alphabet.  Thus  the  sound  of 
PH,  represented  by  the  Greeks  *,  was  exhibited  by  two  distinct 
letters,  which  were  available  in  their  separate  form  for  many 
other  combinations.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  *,  PS,  the 
X,  CH,  and  other  characters  of  the  Greeks.  In  the  early 
Boman  inscriptions,  the  characters  used  berag  few,  the  same 
letter  represented  different  soimds.  0  was  employed  at  the 
same  time  for  g,  q  and  for  x — as  acfua  for  oqwiy  cotidie  for 
quottdie^facit  for  faxit,  vocs  for  vox.  After  G  was  added,  G  was 
nsed  for  K.  The  short  vowels  were  frequently  omitted,  as  lehro 
for  lebero  (libero),  hne  for  bene,  krus  for  cams,  cante  for  canite, 
podum  for  poculttm ;  i  was  also  frequentiy  suppressed,  and  are 
was  written  for  ortc«,  evenai  instead  of  eveniat.  The  diphthong 
ei  for  i  frequently  occurs  in  proper  names,  and  in  words  ter- 
minating in  that  vowel,  as   Capeiua  for   Capius,  vertutei  for, 
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verttUi.  M  N  S  were  sometimes  also  omitted  eyen  in  the  middle 
of  words,  as  Popeius  for  Pompeius,  cosol,  cesor,  for  consol,  censor. 
The  long  vowels  were  represented  by  double  short  vowels,  as 
/edix  for  /eliXfjuus  ioTjus,  The  conjunction  of  two  consonants 
was  prevented  by  the  introduction  of  a  vowel  between  them,  as 
in  aucetum,  sinisterum,  materi,  in  lieu  of  auctum^  sinistrum,  and 
mcUri ;  and  the  conjunction  of  two  vowels,  by  the  insertion  of 
D,  as  antedac  for  anteJiac,  And  this  took  place  occasionally  even 
between  two  words,  whence  we  have  med,  cdtody  marid  for  me, 
altOf  mart,  when  these  words  were  followed  by  a  vowel.*  The 
aspirate  H  is  rarely  found  on  the  most  ancient  inscriptions;  it 
came  into  general  use  after  the  fifth  century  of  Borne,  when  its 
use  was  carried  to  excess ;  it  is  foimd  in  the  epitaph  of  Lucius, 
son  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatus,  who  was  consul  in  the  year  B.a  259« 
F  was  a  comparatively  late  addition.  Q  was  originally  re- 
presented by  a  double  letter,  CV ;  it  is  found  for  the  first  time  in 
the  inscription  on  the  tomb  of  Scipio  Barbatus.  Y  and  Z  were 
first  adopted  from  the  Greeks  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  before 
which  they  wrote  OS,  GS,  SS,  for  Z,  and  I  for  Y.  X,  which  was 
originally  written  GS,  as  macsimua  instead  of  mazimus,  was 
added  about  the  same  period.  It  is  foxmd  in  the  Duilian 
Golumn,  but  according  to  Giacconius,  the  inscription  is  not  the 
original  one,  the  orthography  being  too  modem.  The  F  or 
.^iolic  digamma  was  sometimes  used  to  express  the  sound  of 
tiie  consonant  V,  as  FOTVM,  FIRGO  for  votum,  virgo.  The 
Latin,  in  ancient  times,  had  no  sound  for  the  Y  but  that  of  a 
vowel :  they  supplied  the  Greek  Y  by  their  V,  when  they  wrote 
Greek  words  in  Latin  characters.  The  consonant  Y  was  the 
Mo]io  digamma,  and  answered  in  power  to  the  Phoenician 
vau. 

The  most  ancient  iQscriptions  of  the  Bomans,  those  from 
which  we  can  deduce  the  history  of  the  variations  of  their 
written  and  spoken  language,  are  1.  The  hymn  of  the  Fratres 
Arvales.  It  is  preserved,  in  an  inscription,  which  was  written 
in  the  first  year  of  the  Emperor  Elagabalus  (a.d.  218)  who  was 
elected  a  member  of  the  college  of  the  Fratres  Arvales.t    This 

*  This  D  was  probably  the  old  ending  of  the  ablative.  It  is  also  found 
before  consonants,  e,g,  ^'  gnaivod  patri "  in  Epist.  of  Scipio  Barbatus. 

t  The  corporation  of  the  twelve  Arvales  was  of  very  ancient  Latin  origin, 
having  been  founded,  according  to  tradition,  by  the  sons  of  Acca  Larentia 
(mother  of  the  Lares),  the  foster-mother  of  Romulus.  The  society,  whose 
original  object  was  to  offer  a  yearly  sacrifice  to  the  Dea  Dia  (goiddess  of  - 
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inscription  contains  the  hymn,  which  appears  to  have  been 
Bung  at  their  festivals  from  the  most  ancient  times,  the  college 
tracing  its  origin  to  Bomulus  himself.  It  was  found  in  digging 
for  the  foundations  of  the  Sacristy  of  St.  Peter's,  at  Kome, 
where  a  leaden  copy  of  the  inscription  may  still  be  seen,  the 
original,  according  to  Ritschl,  being  hidden  away  or,  very 
probably,  lost.  A  facsimile  of  the  inscription  will  be  found  in 
Kitschl's  "PriscfiB  Latinitatis  Monumenta  Epigraphica.'*  The 
following  passage  from  this  ancient  hymn  we  give  as  an  example 
of  the  ancient  Latin,  and  its  ancient  orthography : — ENOS  LA- 
SES IVYATE  NEVELVEEVEMARMARSINSINCVERERE  IN 
iPLEORES  SATYR  FV  FERE  MARS  LDIEN  SALI  STA  BER- 
BER SEMVNIS  ALTERNIS  ADVOCAPIT  CONCTOS  ENOS 
M ARMOR  IVVATO  TRVMPE.— Enos,  Lases,  Juvate!  Neve 
lue,  me,  Mannar,  Sins,  incurrere  in  pleores;  Satur  fu,  fere 
Mars!  limen  sali!  Sta!  berber!  Semunis  altemis,  advocapit 
conctos !  Enos,  Marmar,  Juvate !  Triumpe  1  *  This  dance-chant 
of  the  Arval  brethren,  an  address  to  Mars,  the  Lares,  the 
Semones,  praying  for  fair  weather  and  for  their  protection  to 
the  flocks,  was  probably  composed  to  be  sung  in  alternate  parts, 
and  is  thus  arranged  by  Dr.  Mommsen : 

Nos,  Lares,  juvate 
To  the  Gods  I  ^^  l^i^m  ruem  (ruinam)  Mamers,  sinas  incurrere 

in  plures ! 
Satur  este,  fere  Mars. 


To  the 

individual 

brethren 

To  all  the 
brethren 


In  limen  insili !  sta !  verbera  (limen  ?) 


1 


Semones  altemi  advocate  cunctos. 


To  the  Grod     [  Nos,  Mamers,  juvate ! 


To  the 
individual  }  Tripudia! 
brethren 

The  Latin  of  this  chant,  and  of  kindred  fragments  of  the 


plenty),  and  call  down  her  blessings  on  the  fields,  was  entirely  remodelled 
by  Augustas.  The  homely  "agricultural  brotherhood"  became  a  privileged 
order,  consisting  of  the  relations  and  friends  of  the  emperor. 
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Salian  song,  Dr.  Mommsen  remarks,  which  were  regarded  eyen 
by  philologists  of  the  Augnstan  age  as  the  oldest  docmnents  of 
their  mother  tongue,  is  related  to  the  Latin  of  the  Twelve 
Tables  somewhat  as  the  language  of  the  Nibelongen  is  related 
to  the  language  of  Luther. '^ 

2.  The  inscription  on  the  Duilian  Column  erected  by  G. 
Duilius  after  his  first  nayal  victory  over  the  Carthaginians 
A.U.O.  493  (b.o.  261).  It  is  now  in  the  Palace  of  the  Conserra- 
tori  on  the  Capitol.  Li  the  opinion  of  P.  Ciacconus  it  is  not 
that  which  was  erected  in  the  time  of  Duilius,  as  the  carving 
of  tiie  letters  is  too  good  for  those  rude  times,  and  the  ortho- 
graphy of  some  of  the  words  is  too  modem.  The  original 
inscription,  defaced  by  time,  is  supposed  to  have  been  replaced 
by  this  copy  in  the  reign  of  Claudius.  At  the  end  we  give  the 
inscription  as  it  is  now,  with  the  restoration  of  the  entire  in- 
scription by  Ciacconus. 

8.  The  inscription  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  L.  Scipio  Barbatns, 
great-grandfather  of  Scipio  Africanus,  who  was  consul  a.u.c.  456 
(B.O.  298).  It  was  found  in  the  tomb  of  the  Scipios,  which  was 
discovered  in  1780.  It  is  now  in  the  Vatican.  A  nnmber  of 
other  inscriptions  in  the  same  tomb  belonging  to  the  Scipio 
family,  exhibit  the  state  of  the  Roman  alphabet  and  Latin 
orthography  during  the  fifth  and  sixth  centuries  of  Borne. 

4.  The  Latin  tablets  of  the  Eugubian  Tables  ;t  the  date  of 

*  A  nnmber  of  inscriptions  connected  with  the  Arval  brotherhood  hare 
been  lately  discovered  by  Professor  Henzen  at  the  Vigna  Ceccarelli,  about 
four  miles  from  Rome,  on  the  road  to  Portus,  which  has  been  ascertained 
to  be  the  site  of  the  sacred  grove  of  the  Fratres  Arvales.  ^l^e  inscriptions 
range  from  thp  reign  of  Angustas  to  that  of  Gordian  (3rd  century),  after 
which  all  trace  of  the  fraternity  is  lost. 

t  The  Eugubian  tables  are  seven  in  number,  and  were  found  in  1444 
among  the  ruins  of  the  theatre  of  Iguvium,  now  Gubbio.  They  are  noir 
preserved  in  that  city.  The  tables  are  of  bronze,  covered  with  inscriptions, 
four  in  Umbrian,  two  in  Latin,  and  one  in  Etruscan  letters.  The  first 
are  by  far  the  more  ancient ;  they  belong  to  the  fourth  century  of  Rome 
(about  B.C.  400),  whereas  those  in  Latin  character  may  be  two  centuries  later. 
The  language  is  the  same  in  both,  apparently  (Jmbrian,  but  the  state  of 
development  is  different.  It  exhibits  strong  traces  of  affinity  with  the 
older  Latin  forms.  The  inscriptions,  facsimiles  of  which  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Dempster,  have  exercised  the  critical  ingenuity^of  several  scholars. 
Buonarotti  considers  them  as  articles  of  treaties  between  the  states  of 
Umbria ;  Bourquet  and  Gori  thought  that  they  were  forms  of  prayer 
among  the  Pelasgi,  after  the  decline  of  their  power ;  Maffei  and  Passed 
that  they  were  statutes  or  donations  to  the  temple  of  Jupiter.     In  the 
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which  Lanzi  brings  down  as  low  as  the  seyenth  century  of  Borne. 
Dr.  Aufrecht  considers  them  to  be  of  the  sixth  century,  two 
centuries  later  than  the  Umbrian  tablets.  Dr.  Lepsius,  of  Berlin, 
struck  by  the  assertion  of  Lanzi  that  the  language  of  the  tables  is 
full  of  archaisms,  and  bears  great  affinity  to  the  Etruscan  dialect, 
visited  Gubbio  for  the  purpose  of  examining  them  as  philo- 
logical illustrations  of  the  formation  of  Latin.  From  a  careful 
cbmi)arison  of  these  tablets  he  arrives  at  the  conclusion,  now 
universally  admitted,  that  the  Latin  language,  both  among  the 
people  of  Italy  generally  and  among  the  Umbri,  was  much  more 
recent  than  the  Etruscan,  and  that  the  Etruscaa  literature 
was  common  to  the  Umbri.  He  might  also  have  added  that 
these  inscriptions  leave  little  doubt  that  the  Latin  language 
was  mainly  derived  from  the  Umbrian.  The  tables  present, 
moreover,  many  peculiarities  deserving  the  attention  of  the 
archaeologist.  The  lines,  like  the  Etruscan  and  other  ancient 
languages,  run  from  right  to  left ;  the  letters  show  that  there 
is  little  difference  between  the  Umbrian  character,  and  that 
form  of  ancient  Greek  which  we  call  Pelasgic*  The  Umbrian 
inscriptions  of  the  Eugubian  tablets  are  highly  interesting  to 
the  philological  student;  the  letter  0  is  used  in  the  place 
of  V ;  G,  a  letter  supposed  to  have  been  unknown  b.o.  353,  is 
also  to  be  recognised ;  pir  (jrvp)  is  used  for  fire,  puni  for  bread, 
and  vinu  for  wine.  Niebuhr  supposed  the  Latin  to  have 
been  a  mixed  language,  possessing  a  Greek  element  imported 
by  the  Pelasgi,  and  another  originally  Italic  tribe.  He  sup- 
ported this  assertion  by  a  very  acute  and  essentially  true 
observation.  Re  remarks  that,  whereas  the  words  belonging 
to  the  sphere  of  peaceable  rural  life  agree  in  Greek  and 
Latin,  the  Latin  expressions  for  everything  belonging  to  war- 
fare, arms,  and  hunting  have  no  words  corresponding  to  them 
in  Greek. 

We  might  point  out  here  other  monuments  not  less  useful  for 
the  study  of  Koman  paleography,  but  the  examples  we  have 


opinion  of  Lanzi,  the  inscriptions  related  solely  to  the  sacrificial  rites  of 
the  various  towns  of  [Jmbria,  and  are  the  fragments  of  what  the  ancients 
named  pontiBcales  et  rituales  libri.  The  text,  with  an  introduction  and 
translation,  has  been  lately  published  by  M.  Michel  Breal.  Soe  ^  Academy,* 
Nov.  3,  1877. 

*  Murray's  *  Central  Italy.* 
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here  given  will  be  sufficient  for  our  purpose  in  this  concise 
treatise. 

Boman  inscriptions  become  less  rare  during  the  seventh  and 
followinp:  centuries  of  Eome,  according  as  they  approach  the 
time  of  the  emperors.  Inscriptions  are  common  enough  during 
the  period  of  the  emperors.  Inscribed  monuments  of  this 
period  are  found,  not  only  in  Italy,  but  also  in  France,  Spain, 
Germany,  and  England ;  as  Gibbon  remarks,  if  all  our  historians 
were  lost,  inscriptions  would  be  sufficient  to  record  the  travels 
of  Hadrian.  These  inscriptions  ought  to  be  carefully  collected, 
as  their  interpretation  frequently  throws  some  important  lights 
on  the  history  and  customs  of  nations.  The  text  of  these  in- 
scriptions is  connected  either  with  the  worship  of  the  gods,  the 
ceremonies  of  rehgion,  with  history,  as  they  contain  public  acts, 
the  names  of  priests  and  magistrates,  indications  of  epochs  and 
of  places,  facts  of  general  importance,  such  as  the  construction 
and  dedication  of  public  buildings,  honours  decreed  to  citizens. 
Funereal  inscriptions  are  the  most  numerous  and  the  most 
frequently  found  in  many  countries.  Altars,  statues,  temples, 
were  dedicated  to  the  gods  by  inscriptions ;  vows  were  made  to 
them,  the  accomplishment  of  which  was  acknowledged  by  an 
inscription  On  the  object  itself  which  had  been  vowed  to  them. 
The  names  and  surnames  of  the  gods  are  usually  in  the  firs* 
lines  of  the  inscription  in  the  dative  case,  as  lOVI  SERENO, 
MARTI  AVGVSTO.  Then  follows  the  name  of  the  person 
who  dedicated,  and  this  name  is  followed  by  the  titles  and 
qualities  of  the  devotee,  and  sometimes  by  the  motives  of  the 
vow,  and  its  accomplishment  (voto  suscepto),  and  by  the 
formula  EX  VOTO,  which  indicates  the  object  of  the  monu- 
ment. This  formula  is  also  frequently  expressed  by  EX  VOTO. 
S.  L.  M.  or  V.  S.  L.  M.  votum  solvit  libens  merito;  or  again 
UT  VOVERAT.  D.  D.  ut  voverat  dedit,  dedicavit.  If  the  in- 
scription is  terminated  by  the  word  SACRUM,  or  a  simple  S, 
which  is  its  abbreviated  form,  it  is  not  the  result  of  a  vow,  but 
only  proceeding  from  the  piety  of  the  person  at  whose  cost  it 
was  erected. 

Among  religious  inscriptions  we  must  also  class  the  acts  of 
the  colleges  of  priests,  sacrifices,  such  as  the  taurobolia  (the 
sacrifice  of  a  bull),  suovetaurilia  (the  sacrifice  of  a  boar,  a  sheep 
and  a  bull).    Their  object  always  was  the  health  of  the  empeior 
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or  his  success  in  some  difficult  nndertaking.  The  inscription 
names  the  person  at  whose  cost  the  sacrifice  was  performed,  the 
masrfstrate  who  presided,  the  priest  who  made  the  invocation, 
the  singers,  the  flnte-player,  the  decorator,  and  the  indication  of 
•the  date  terminates  it. 

Historical  inscriptions  comprise  the  Senatns  consnlta,  plebis- 
cita,  the  decrees,  letters,  and  addresses  of  the  civil  colleges  of 
the  emperors,  agreements  with  regard  to  hospitality,  clientela, 
and  patronage  between  towns,  colonies,  municipia,  or  corporations, 
and  between  citizens,  military  commissions,  and  all  which  con- 
cerns civil  and  political  rights.  In  the  same  class  may  be  com- 
prised the  inscriptions  on  public  monuments,  buildings,  which 
■Qsnally  indicate  the  date  of  the  construction  of  the  buildings, 
the  object  proposed,  at  whose  cost  it  was  built,  and  sometimes 
also  the  partial  repairs  rendered  necessary  by  decay.  Such  are 
the  inscriptions  which  are  read  on  arches  of  triumph,  columns, 
theatres,  amphitheatres,  basilicse,  on  baths,  bridges,  aqueducts, 
gates,  walls  of  town,  and  on  milliary  columns,  which  mark  the 
distances  on  public  roads.  These  columns  usually  present 
only  the  names,  titles,  and  surnames  (in  the  ablative  if  the 
nominative  is  not'  expressed)  of  the  emperor  in  whose  reign 
the  road  was  constructed  or  repaired,  followed  by  the  indi- 
cation of  the  nimaber  of  thousand  Koman  paces  from  the 
place  which  has  been  taken  as  a  point  of  departure.  The 
name  of  this  place  is  generally  found  on  the  column.  (See 
page  71.) 

In  these  inscriptions,  as  in  all  those  which  belong  to  the  class 
of  historical  monuments,  the  abbreviations  are  the  portion  which 
usually  present  the  greatest  difficulty  in  their  interpretation. 
The  titles  of  the  emperors  are  sometimes  very  numerous,  and 
those  of  the  magistrates  are  almost  always  indicated  by  the 
single  initial  letter  of  the  word.  Not  to  enter  too  much  at  length 
on  the  usual  method  of  interpretaticm,  we  shall  here  cite  an 
example,  as  in  all  teaching  examples  are  better  than  rules.  In 
the  following  inscription,  discovered  at  Narbonne,  we  shall  find 
almost  all  the  formulae  relative  to  the  titles  of  the  Eoman 
emperors :  — IMP.  CAESAKI.  DIVI.  ANTONINI.  PII.  FIL. 
DIVI.  HADKIANI.  NEPOTI.  DIVI.  TRAJANI.  PARTHICI. 
PRONEPOTI.  DIVI.  NEEVAE.  ABNEPOTI.  L.  AVRELIO. 
VERO.    AVG.   ARMENIACO.    PONT.  MAXIM.  TRIBVNIC. 
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POTESTAT.  mi  IMP.  IL  COS.  H.  PEOCOS.  DECVMANI 
NARBONENSES. 

This  inscription  has  few  abbreviations,  but  the  nearly  oom- 
-plete  words  will  be  of  great  assistance  in  recognising  them  more 
easily  in  inscriptions  where  they  will  be  found  more  abridged. 
In  every  case  we  should  endeavour  to  comprehend  the  construc- 
tion of  the  sentence,  by  taking  as  a  guide  the  verb,  if  it  is  ex- 
pressed, or  the  cases  of  the  names,  if  they  are  imderstood.  The 
following  is  the  grammatical  construction  of  the  sentence  in  this 
inscription : — ^Decumani  Narbonenses  (dedicaverunt  hoc  monn- 
mentum)  imperatori  GaBsari  Lucio  Aurelio  Yero  Augusto  Ar- 
meniaco,  pontifici  Maximo  tribunicia  potestate  quartum,  impe- 
ratori secundum,  consuli  secundum,  proconsuli ;  filio  divi  An- 
tonini  Pii,  nepoti  divi  Hadriani,  prouepoti  divi  Trajani  Parthid 
abnepoti  divi  NervsB. 

It  may  be  thus  translated: — "The  decumans  of  Narbonne 
(have  dedicated  this  monument)  to  the  Emperor  CsBsar  Lucius 
Aureb'us  Verus  Augustus  Armeniacus,  chief  pontiff,  exercising 
the  tribunicial  power  for  the  fourth  time,  emperor  for  the  second 
time,  consul  for  the  second  time,  proconsul ;  son  of  the  deified 
Antoninus  Pius,  grandson  of  the  deified  Hadrian,  great-grandson 
of  the  deified  Trajan,  sumamed  the  Parthian,  great-great-grand- 
son of  the  deified  Nerva."  We  tday  remark  in  this  inscription— 
1.  The  words  decumani  Narbonenses,  as  a  geographical  indicar 
tion.  2.  The  titles,  prsBnomina,  and  names  of  the  emperor  to 
whom  the  monument  is  dedicated,  Lucius  Aurelius  Yeros 
Augustus,  the  colleague  of  Marcus  Aurelius.  3.  The  surname  of 
Armeniacus,  because  he  made  war  in  Syria  and  in  Armenia.  4. 
The  title  of  chief  pontiff,  conmion  to  all  the  emperors,  who  com- 
bined in  their  persons  priestly  and  imperial  authoriiy.  5.  The 
fourth  tribuneship,  the  emperors  assuming  also  the  office  of 
tribune,  which  was  renewed  every  year,  and  as  the  emperors  re- 
newed this  office  of  tribune  from  the  first  year  of  their  accession, 
the  indication  of  the  number  of  the  tribuneship  is  also  the  indica- 
tion of  the  years  of  the  emperor's  reign ;  the  inscription  of  Nar- 
bonne is  therefore  of  the  fourth  year  of  the  reign  of  Lucius  Verus, 
and  of  the  year  a.d.  164,  L.  Yerus  having  been  associated  in  the 
empire  by  M.  Aurelius  in  the  month  of  March,  a.d.  161.  6.  The 
words  emperor  for  the  second  time,  This  title  of  emperor  followed 
by  a  number  must  not  be  confounded  with  the  same  title  in  the 
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bogiimiDg  of  the  senteoce,  where  it  is  indicative  of  his  sovereign 
power ;  here  it  relates  to  two  victories  gained  by  him,  and  when 
he  was  saluted  emperor  by  the  army  for  the  second  time.  7.  The 
words  consul  for  the  second  time ;  the  emperors  were  sometimes 
eonsuls  before  their  accession  to  the  throne,  and  also  during  their 
reign.  8.  The  title  of  proconsul  which  he  assumed  with  all  the 
others.  9.  The  words  son,  grandson,  great-grandson,  and  great- 
great-grandson,  which  indicate  his  real  or  adopted  genealogy, 
each  of  his  predecessors  being  styled  DIVUS,  a  title  which  was 
given  to  the  emperors  only  after  tiieir  death.  The  successive  ex- 
amination of  the  words  of  this  inscription  thus  leads  one  to 
recognise  the  subject,  the  period,  its  authors,  and  the  emperor 
who  was  the  object  of  it.  For  this  kind  of  monument  it  is 
extremely  useful  to  become  familiar  with  the  text  of  imperial 
legends,  in  which  the  prsenomina,  surnames,  titles,  and  qualities 
of  the  emperors  are  usually  written  in  an  abbreviated  form. 

With  regard  to  the  precise  date  of  an  historical  or  any  other 
inscription,  it  may  be  deduced  from  indications  analogous  to 
those  we  have  just  remarked.  1.  By  the  number  of  the  tribune- 
ships  of  an  emperor,  which  invariably  answers  to  the  number  of 
the  years  of  his  reign,  counted  from  the  year  of  his  accession. 
2.  Sometimes  by  the  consulships,  but  the  consulships  were  not 
borne  year  after  year  by  the  same  person ;  and  thus  an  emperor 
may  have  been  only  once  or  twice  consul,  though  he  may  have 
reached  the  fourth  or  tenth  year  of  his  reign.  In  this  case,  and 
if  the  number  of  tribuneships  is  not  expressed,  attention  ought 
to  be  directed  to  some  other  event  of  the  reign  given  in  the  in- 
scription, either  to  the  very  number  of  the  consulships,  for  it  is 
cer^dn  that  the  inscription  could  not  be  anterior  to  the  year  in 
which  the  emperor  exercised  the  last  consulship  mentioned  in 
the  inscription ;  or  to  the  surnames  derived  from  his  victories, 
for  the  time  in  which  he  obtained  them  is  recorded  in  history. 
8.  By  the  means  of  the  date  itself  of  the  monument  expressed 
by  the  names  of  the  consuls  in  office,  as :  T.  SEXTIO.  LATEK- 
ANO  L  CUSPIO.  EUFINO.  COSS.— Tito  Sextio  Laterano,  Lucio 
Guspio  Kufino  consulibus.  It  may  be  seen  by  the  list  of  the 
Boman  consuls,  given  by  chronolc^sts,  that  Titus  Sextius 
Lateranus  and  Lucius  Cuspius  Eufinus  were  consuls  in  the  year 
A.D.  197.  4.  If  all  other  indications  fail,  particular  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  form  of  the  titles  and  to  the  orthography 
of  the  words. 

2  k 
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Among  historical  inscriptions  the  fasti  consnlares  or  Oapitolind 
marbles  may  be  considered  first  in  importance.    They  contain  a 
list  of  the  consols  and  all  public  officers  from  A.u.o.  272  to  the 
reign  of  Augustus.    After  the  year  610,  the  account  is  not  kepi 
so  accurately  as  before.    Only  one  tribune  of  the  people  is  named 
out  of  the  ten,  and  several  other  magistrates  are  omitted.    These 
inscriptions  were  found  in  1545,  in  the  Forum  not  {elt  from  the 
Church  of  Santa  Maria  Liberafcrice.    They  are  in  seyeral  frag- 
ments and  sadly  mutilated,  but  are  yery  legible.    They  were 
collected  and  arranged  under  the  inspection  of  Cardinal  Famese^ 
and  deposited  in  the  Capitol.    Another  portion  was  found  in 
1815,  which  supplies  some  names  which  were  not  known  before.* 
A  facsimile  of  these  was  published  by  Borghesi,  with  learned 
illustrations.    In  the  fire  which  consumed  the  Capitol  in  the 
time  of  Vitellius,  all  the  records  preserved  there  were  burnt. 
Vespasian,  who  rebuilt  the  temple,  had  the  loss  repaired  by 
copies  from  the  most  authentic  documents;  and  it  is  not  im- 
probable that  these  fragments  are  of  that  date.    Another  inscrip* 
tion  of  historical  importance  is  the  Ealendarium  Prsdnestinum, 
or  Fasti  Yerriani,  an  inscription,  according  to  Suetonius,  set  up 
•  by  Yerrius  Flaccus,  at  FrsBueste,  arranged  by  himself,  and  en- 
graved on  marble  slabs.    Fragments  of  the  marble  slabs  of  this 
ancient  calendar  were  found  near  Palestrina  by  an  Italian 
antiquary,  Foggini.    The  months  of  January,  March,  April,  and 
December,  were  recovered  by  him.    They  contain  informati<m 
concerning  the  festivals,  and  a  careful  detail  of  the  honours 
bestowed  upon,  and  the  triumphs  achieved  by,  Julius,  Augustus, 
and  Tiberius. 

Another  important  inscription  presents  us  with  one  of  th0 
most  interesting  records  of  antiquity,  the  celebrated  Monumen' 
turn  Ancyranum^  which  may  still  be  read  in  the  vestibule  of  a 
temple  at  Ancyra,  in  Galatia,  is  a  Latin  inscription  in  parallel 
columns,  covering  the  walls  of  the  pronaos,  or  exterior  porch  of 

♦  A  square  block  of  marble  on  which  part  of  the  Fasti  Gonsulam 
Capitolini  is  engraved  has  been  discovered  (1876)  in  the  Roman  Foram. 
The  fragment  includes  the  names  of  the  consuls  from  the  year  755  to  760; 
and  so  completes  one  of  the  existing  columns  of  the  Fasti,  which  begins 
with  the  year  761.  The  opinion  held  almost  universally  by  topographers 
was  that  the  *  fasti '  were  engraved  in  the  temple  of  Castor  and  Poilox, 
but  the  recent  discovery  makes  more  trustworthy  the  supposition  that 
they  belonged  to  the  temple  of  Julius  Oxsar,  the  remains  of  which  stand 
within  ten  feet  of  the  spot  where  the  block  was  brought  to  light. 
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&  temple  of  Augustus  at  Ancyra.  It  attests  the  energy,  sagacity 
»nd  fortune  of  the  second  Ceesar  in  a  detailed  register  of  all  his 
public  nndertakings  through  a  period  of  fifty-eight  years.  Com- 
mencing with  his  nineteenth  year,  it  bears  witness  to  his  filial 
piety  in  prosecuting  his  father's  murderers ;  it  touches  lightly 
on  the  proscriptions,  and  vaunts  the  unanimity  of  all  good 
citizens  in  his  favour,  when  500,000  Eomans  arrayed  themselves 
nnder  the  banner  of  the  triumvir.  It  records  his  assignments 
of  lands  to  the  veterans,  and  the  triumphs  and  ovations  decreed 
hiTTi  by  the  senate.  It  signalises  his  prudence  in  civil  affairs,  in 
revising  the  senate,  in  multiplying  the  patricians,  and  in  thrice 
performing  the  lustrum  of  the  people.  It  enumerates  the  magis- 
tracies and  priesthoods  conferred  upon  him  and  boasts  of  his 
three  times  closing  the  temple  of  Janus.  His  liberality  is  com- 
memorated in  his  various  largesses  both  of  corn  and  money,  and 
the  contributions  he  made  from  his  private  treasures  to  relieve 
the  burdens  of  his  subjects.  His  magnificence  is  made  to  appear 
in  the  temples  and  public  structures  he  built  or  caused  to  be 
bnilt ;  in  his  halls  and  forums,  his  colonnades  and  aqueducts ; 
nor  less  in  the  glorious  spectacles  he  exhibited,  and  the  multi- 
tude of  beasts  he  hunted  in  the  circus.  The  patriotism  of 
Octavius  shone  conspicuously  in  the  overthrow  of  the  pirate 
Sextos,  with  his  crew  of  fugitive  slaves.  Italy,  it  was  added, 
swore  allegiance  to  him  of  her  own  accord,  and  every  province 
in  succession  followed  her  example.  Under  his  auspices  the 
empire  had  reached  the  Elbe,  a  Eoman  fleet  had  navigated  the 
Northern  Ocean,  the  Pannonians  and  Illyrians  had  been  reduced, 
the  Cimbric  Chersonese  had  sought  his  friendship  and  alliance. 
No  nation  had  been  attacked  by  him  without  provocation.  He 
had  added  Egypt  to  the  dominions  of  Bome;  Armenia,  with 
dignified  moderation,  he  had  refrained  from  adding.  He  had 
planted  Eoman  colonies  in  every  province.  He  had  recovered 
from  the  Parthians  the  captured  staodards  of  Grassus.  For  all 
these  merits,  and  others  not  less  particularly  enumerated^  he 
had  been  honoured  with  the  laurel  wreath  and  the  civic  crown ; 
he  had  received  from  the  senate  the  title  of  Augustus^  and  been 
hailed  by  acclamation  as  father  of  his  country. 

This  record  purports  to  be  a  copy  from  the  original  statement 
of  Augustus  himself,  engraved  on  two  bronze  pillars,  at  Eome, 
and  ordered  by  him  to  be  erected  after  his  death  at  the  entrance 
of  his  mausoleum : — "  Kerum  gestarum  divi  August!    ,    .    .    . 
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exemplar  snbjectuin."  It  rnss  throughout  in  the  first  person : 
''  Annos  undeyiginti  natus  exerdtum  privato  oonsilio  et  priTata 
impensa  comparayi/'  &c. 

It  was  first  copied  by  Busbequius,  in  1544,  and  has  been  tran- 
scribed often  since .  The  traces  of  the  letters  have  become  Muter, 
but  the  greater  care  of  recent  explorers  has  more  than  balanced 
this  misfortune.  In  the  present  century  fn^ments  of  the  Greek 
text  of  the  same  inscription  have  been  discovered  at  Apollonia 
in  Pisidia,  which  have  served  to  supply  some  defects  and  verify 
some  corrections.* 

Inscriptions  on  bronze  tablets  sometimes  occur.  These  are 
tahulce  honestce  missionis,  diplomas  or  good  conduct  discharges. 
They  are  copies  of  decrees,  promulgated  at  Borne,  conferring 
upon  the  soldiery,  as  a  reward  for  distinguished  service,  the 
privilege  of  Eoman  citizenship  and  the  right  of  marriage.  They 
seem  to  have  been  usually  inscribed  on  two  sheets  of  nxetid, 
which  being  united  by  thongs,  folded  tc^ether  like  a  book. 
Examples  of  these  tablets  have  been  found  from  the  year  a  j>.  34 
of  the  Emperor  Claudius  to  the  year  of  the  Emperor  Maximian, 
A.D.  300.  They  were  invariably  suspended  on  the  walls  of  the 
temple  in  the  Capitol  for  public  exhibition.  They  were  of  two 
kinds,  those  given  to  the  Prsetorian  guards,  and  tiiose  assigned 
to  the  troops  of  the  line  and  auxiliaries.  Three  of  these  tablets 
have  been  found  in  Britain,  facsimiles  of  which  are  given  in 
Dr.  Bruce's '  Lapidarium  Septentrionale ;'  the  originals  are  in  the 
British  Museum.  One  of  the  time  of  Vespasian  has  been  lately 
discovered  by  Dr.  Cullen  near  Constantinople,  a  copy  of  which 
we  give  further  on. 

Funereal  inscriptions  are  the  most  commonly  found  in  all 
countries  under  the  Eoman  domination.  They  are  speciaUy 
characterised  by  their  first  words  and  sigla  D  M.  Diis  Manibus 
Sacrum,  QVIETI,  or  MEMOKIAE  AETERNAE,  or  PEBr 
PETVAE ;  these  invocations  are  then  followed  by  ijie  names  of 
the  deceased  in  the  genitive.  Sometimes  their  names  are  in  the 
dative  or  nominative,  the  invocation  to  the  "Gknis  manes"  is 
then  unconnected  with  the  rest  of  the  sentence.  Examples  of 
these  styles  of  inscriptions  are  found  in  the  following^  taken  ficom 
urns  in  the  British  Museum : 

♦  Merivale,  *  The  Romans  nnder  the  Empire,'  vol.  iv.  p.  359. 
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D  M  MAN. 

SEBVILIAE  ZOSIMENI  COMICVS.  ET 

'  QVAE  VIXIT  ANN  XXVI        AVRIOLA  .  .  PARENTES 
BENE  MEREN  FECIT  INFELICISSIMI 

PEOSDECIVS  FILIVS  LICINIO  SVCCESSO 

Y.A.  Xin.  M.I.D.  XIX 

Frequently  the  inscription  begins  with  the  names  in  the  nomi- 
native ;  it  is  then  a  titidus,  or  indication  of  the  person  buried  in 
the  tomb  to  which  the  cippus  or  marble  tablet  belongs.    To  the 
names  of  the  deceased  are  added  his  civil  or  military  titles,  if  he 
had  any  during  his  lifetime,  his  age,  and  the  names,  qualities, 
and  relationship  of  the  i)ersons  who  consecrated  the  monument ; 
if  the  deceased  was  a  Roman  citizen,  the  name  of  the  tribe  in 
which  he  was  enrolled  precedes  his  surname.    It  sometimes 
happened  on  the  death  of  a  head  of  a  family  that  the  surviving 
members,  in  consecrating  the  tomb  to  him,  destined  it  also  for 
themselves,  and  took  care  to  mention  it  in  the  inscription.    A 
few  examples  will  illustrate  these  rules.    The  following  is  an 
inscription  found  at  Lyons :— D.  M.  AEMILI  VENVSTI  MIL. 
LEG.  XXX.    V.  P.  F.  INTER  FECTI.  AEMILI  GAIVS  ET 
YENVSTA  FIL.   ET.    AEMIFIA.    AFRODISIA.   LIBERTA, 
MATER  EORVM.  INFELICISSIMA.  PONENDVM.  CVRAVE- 
BYNT.  ET  SIBI.  VIVI.  FECER.  ET.  SVB  ASCIA  DEDICAVER. 
ADITVS,  LIBER  EXCEPTVS.  EST.  LIBRARIVS  EJ  VSD.  LEG. 
The  names  of  -^milius  being  here  in  the  genitive  we  must  read 
Xtiis  manibus  ^mihi  Yenusti ;  the  six  abridged  words  or  sigla 
which  follow  indicate  the  profession  of  ^milius ;  and  are  to  be 
read  thus :  militis  legionis  tricesimce  victricis  pioe  felicis,  and  we 
learn  that  he  was  a  soldier  of  the  30th  legion,  sumamed  the 
victorious,  the  pious,  the  happy ;  and  the  word  inttrfecti  informs 
MR  that  he  was  killed  in  the  service.    The  nominatives  Gains 
and  Yenusta  show  that  another  sentence  commences.  All  follow- 
ing the  word  inter/ecti  may  be  construed  thus :  jEmilius  Oaius 
et  Venusta  filia  (je^'us)  et  Emilia  Afrodisia  liberta  Mater  eorum 
in/elicissima,  ponendum  curaverunt  et  sibi  vivi  fecerunt  et  suh  ascia 
dedicaverunt :  ''iSmilius  Gains  and  Yenusta  his  children,  and 
-SImilia  Afrodisia,  a  freedwoman,  their  unhappy  mother,  took 
care  to  erect  this  monument,  and  during  their  lifetime  destined 
it  for  themselves,  and  dedicated  it  sub  ascia.''    The  words 
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aditus  liber  ixceptus  est^  inform  ns  that  when  the  place  of  the 
tomh  was  conceded  by  public  authority,  the  path  which  led 
to  it  was  expressly  reserved.  The  words  librarius  eju&dem 
hgumis  were  added  to  show  that  the  deceased  held  the  office 
of  librarian  or  accountant  in  the  30th  legion.  The  words 
Huh  (Mcia  are  variously  interpreted ;  ascia  is  the  name  of  a  kind 
of  chisel,  used  by  stone-cutters,  the  figure  of  which  is  often 
found  represented  on  sepulchral  marbles.  They  are  generally 
supposed  to  indicate  that  the  monument  was  erected  according 
to  the  wish  of  the  children  or  relatives  of  the  deceased,  and 
that  it  was  dedicated  as  soon  as  finished  by  the  stone-cutter 
(stib  cudd). 

The  following  inscription  shows  us  how  the  name  of  a  tribe  to 
which  a  deceased  citizen  had  belonged  was  placed :  M.  TITIO. 
M.  F.  VOLT.  GEATO.  The  words  M.  (Marco)  Titio  Grato,  were 
the  prsenomen,  nomen,  and  surname  (cognomen)  of  the  deceased; 
the  letters  M.  F.  read  Marci  filio.  The  abbreviation  VOLT  is 
explained  by  the  word  VoltinioB  (tribtis),  and  thus  we  see  the 
monument  was  consecrated  to  Marcus  Titius  Gratus,  son  of 
Marcus,  a  citizen  of  the  Voltinian  tribe  at  Borne.  Another  in- 
scription presents,  L.  LICINIVS.  L.  F.  QUIE.  PATEENVS.  and 
reads  Lucius  Licinius,  son  of  Lucius,  (of  the  tribe)  Quirina^ 
(sumamed)  Patemus.  When  the  heirs  of  the  deceased  bmlt  a 
tomb  for  him  at  their  own  expense  (de  mo)  they  frequentiy 
recorded  it  in  the  inscription  on  the  funereal  monument,  as 
in  the  following  example  taken  from  an  urn  in  the  British 
Museum: 

DHS  MANIBVS 

L,  LEPIDI  EPAPHRAE 

PATEIS  OPTIMI 

L.  LEPIDIVS 

MAXIMVS  F. 

DE  SVO. 

Magistracies,  priesthoods,  military  grades  and  functions  are 
very  frequently  indicated  in  funereal  inscriptions,  but  it  would 
be  impossible  to  give  their  nomenclature  in  this  concise  treatise. 
For  their  interpretation,  recourse  must  be  had  to  the  large 
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collecidons  of  inscriptions.  It  will  be  sufficient  for  ns  to  plaee 
before  the  reader  a  list  of  the  most  difficult  abbreviationSj  or 
those  most  usually  found  in  Boman  inscriptions.  In  this 
list  we  shall  not  include  either  praBuomina  or  cognomina^  as 
these  words  will  not  be  likely  to  present  any  difficulty  to  the 
arclueologist. 


8IOLA;  OR,  ABBREVIATIONS  IN  ROMAN  INSCRIPTIONS. 


A*  abflolYOf  sddilis,  ibs,  ager, 
ago,  aiOj  amicus,  annus, 
antique,  auctor,  auditor, 
Augustus,  augustales,  au- 
gustalis,  aulus,  aurum,  aut 

A.  A.  8BS  alienum,  ante  audita, 
apud  agmm,  aurum  argen- 
tum* 

A.A.  augusti,  AAA.  augnsti 
tre& 

A.  A.  A.  F.  P.  auro  argento  flan- 
do  feriundo. 

A.  AV.  alter  ambove. 

AB.  AO.SEN.  abactissenatus. 

A.  G.  acta  causa,  alius  civis. 

A.  D.  ante  diem,  eg,  A.  D.  Y. 
ante  diem  quintum. 

A.  D.  A.  ad  dandos  agros. 

AE.  CVR.  HBdilis  curulis. 

^D.  ffides,  SBdilis,  ssdilitas. 

MM.  and  AIM.  iBmilius, 
iBmilia. 

iER.  SBrarium. 

^R.  P.  ffire  publico. 

A.  F.  actum  fide,  Auli  filius. 

A.  FRVM.  a  frumento. 

AG.  ager,  ago,  Agrippa. 

A.  G.  animo  grato,  Aulus  G«l- 
lius. 

A.  H.  D.  M.  amico  hoc  dedit 
monumentum. 

A.  K.  ante  kalendas. 


A.  L.  M.  arbitrium  litis  8Bsti- 
mandsB. 

A.  M.  A.  MILL,  ad  milliarium. 

AN.  Aniensis,  annus,  ante. 

ANN.  annales,  anni,  auDona. 

ANT.  ante,  Antonius. 

A.O.  alii  omnes,  amico  Optimo. 

A.  0.  F.  0.  amico  optimo  faci- 
endum curavit. 

AP.  Appius,  apud. 

A.  P.  ad  pedes,  sedilia  potes- 
tate,  amico  posuit. 

A.  P.  F.  auro  (argento)  publico 
feriundo. 

A.  P.  M.  amico  posuit  monu- 
mentum, annorum  plus 
minus. 

A.  P.  R.  C.  anno  post  Romam 
conditam. 

ARG.  argentum. 

A.  R.  V.  V.  D.  D.  aram  votam 
volens  dedicavit,  arma  vo- 
tiva  dono  dedit. 

A.  S.  L.  animo  solvit  libens,  a 
signis  legionis. 

A,  T.  a  tergo. 

A.T.V.  aram  testamento  vovit. 

AV.  augur,  Augustus,  Aure^ 
lius. 

A.  V.  annos  yixit. 

A.  V.  0.  ab  urbe  condita. 

AVG.  augur,  Augustus. 
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AVGO.  augusti. 
AVGGG.  augusti  tres. 
AVT.  PE.  R.  auctoritas  pro- 
yinciiB  Eomanorum. 

A.  XX.  H.  EST.  annoram  yi- 
ginti  hie  est 

B.  Balbius,  balbus,  beatus^ 
bene,  beneficiarius,  bene- 
ficium,  bonus,  Brutus,  bus- 
turn. 

B  (for  V).  bema,  bivus,  bizit. 

B.  A.  bizit,  pro  vixit  annos, 
bonis  auguriis,  bonus  ama- 
bilis. 

B.  B.  bene  bene,  i.«.  optime. 

B.D.  bon8Bcle8B,bonum  datum. 

B.  DD.  bonis  deabus. 

B.  DE.  SE.  M.  bene  de  se  me- 
rit®, vel  merito. 

B.  F.  bona  femina,  bona  fides, 
bona  fortuna,  bonum  fac- 
tum. 

B.  H.  bona  hereditaria,  bono- 
rum  heres. 

B.  I.  bonum  judicium. 

B.  1. 1,  boni  judicis  judicium. 

B.  M.  beataa  memorisB,  bene 
merenti. 

B.  M.  D.  S.  bene  merenti,  bene 
merito  de  se. 

B.  N.  bona  nostra,  bonum  no- 
men. 

BN.  H.  L  bona  hie  invenies. 

B.  P.  bona  patema,  bonorum 
potestas,  bonum  publicum. 

B.  P.  D.  bono  publico  datum. 

B.  Q.  bene  quiescat,  bona  quaBS- 
ita. 

B.  EP.  N.  bono  reipublicas 
natus. 


BPT.  Britannicus. 

B.  T.  bonorum  tutor,  brevi 
tempore. 

B.  V.  bene  vale,  bene  vixit, 
bonus  vir. 

B.  V.  V.  balnea  vina  Venus. 

BX.  bixit. /or  vixit 

BX  ANOS.  Vn.  ME.  VL  DL 
XVn.  vixit  annos  septem, 
menses  sex,  dies  decem  sep- 
tem. 


C.  GsBsar,  Gains,  caput,  causa, 
censor,  civis,  Gohors,oolonia, 
comitialis  (dies),  condemno, 
consul,  cum,  euro,  custos. 

C.  B.  civis  bonus,  commune 
bonum,  conjugi  beneme- 
renti,  cui  bono. 

C.  B.  M.  conjugi  bene  merenti. 

C.  B.  M.  F.  conjugi  bene  merenti 
fecit. 

C.  C.  calunmiie  causa,  causa 
CQgnita,  conjugi  carissinue, 
consilium  cepit,  curias  con- 
sulto. 

C.  C.  C.  calumnisd  cav^idsB 
causS. 

C.  C.  F.  CsBsar  (or  Oaius)  cura- 
vit  faciendum.  Gains  Gaii 
tilius. 

GC.  VV.  clarissimi  viri. 

G.  D.  GsBsaris  deereto.  Gains 
Decius,  comitialibus  die- 
bus. 

GES.  censor,  censores.' 

GESS.  censores. 

GENS.  PERP.  P.  P.  or  GENS. 
P.  P.  P.  censor  perpetuus, 
pater  patriaa. 
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C.  F.  causa   fidncisB,   conjugi 

fecit;  curaTit  faciendmn. 
O.  H.  cnstos  herediuu,  custos 

hortortun. 
C.  I.  Cains  Julins,  consul  jusmt, 

curavit  judex. 
O.  I.  O.  N.  B.  M.  F.  civiumillius 

omniuin  nomine  bene  me- 

lenti  fecit. 
C.  K.  L.  C.  S.  L.  F.  0.  conjugi 

carissimo  loco  concesso  sibi 

libenter  fieri  curavit. 
Cli.  clarissimuS;  Claudius,  Clo- 

dius,  colonia. 
CL.  V.  clarissimusYir,clypeum 

vovit 
C.  M.    Cains   Marius,    causa 

morids. 
CN.  Cnrous. 
COH.  coheres,  cohors. 
COH.  I.    AFEIC.    R.    cohors 

prima  Africanorum  Boman- 

omm. 
COL.  coUega,  collegium,  colo- 
nia, columna. 
COLL.  coUega,  coloni,  colonisB. 
COM.  comes,  comitium,  com- 

paratum. 
CON.  conjux,  consensus,  con- 

siliarius,  consul,  consularis. 
COR.  Cornelia  (tribus),  Corne- 
lius, corona,  corpus. 
COS.  consiliarius,  consul,  con- 

sulares. 
COSS.  consules. 
C.  P.  carissimus  or  clarissimus 

puer,  civis  publicus,  curayit 

ponendum. 
C.  P.  T.  curavit  poni  titulum. 
C.  R.    civis  Romanus,   Caius 

Rufus,  curavit  reficiendum, 

curaverunt  refici. 


CS.  CsBsar,  communis,  consul. 
C.  S.  H.    communi    sumptu 
hsBredum. 

C.  y.  clarissimus,  or  consularis 

vir. 
CVR.  cura,  curator,   curavit, 
curia. 

D.  dat,  dedit,  de,  decimus,  De- 
cius,  decretum,  decurio,  de- 
curia,  Deus,  devotus,  dies, 
dicit,  diis,  divus,  dominus, 
domus,  domo,  donum,  quin- 
genta. 

D.  C.  decurio  colonisB,  diebus 

comitialibus,  divus  CsBsar. 
D.  C.  D.  P.  decuriones-colonisB 

dederunt  publice. 
D.  D.  dea  dia,  decurionum  de- 

creto,  dedicavit,  Deo  dedit, 

dono  dedit. 
D.  D.  D.  S.  decreto  decurionum 

datum  sibi,  dono  dedit  de 

suo. 
D.  £.  R.  de  ea  re. 
DES.  designatus. 
D.  K.  OCT.  dedicatum  kalendis 

octobris. 
D.  I.  dedit  imperator,  diis  im- 

mortalibus,  diis  inferis. 
D.  L  M.  deo  invicto  Mithrse, 

diis  inferis  manibus. 
D.  M.  deo  magno,  dignus  me- 

moria,  diis  manibus,  dolo 

malo. 
D.  M.  ET.  M.  diis  manibus  et 

memorisB. 
D.  N.  M.  E.   devotus  numini 

majestate  ejus. 
D.  0.  M.  deo  Optimo  maximo. 
D.  0.  S.  deo  Optimo  sacrum, 

diis  omnibus  sacrum. 
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D.  F.  S.  dedit  pioprio  sumptn, 
deo  perpetuo  sacrum,  de 
pecunia  sua. 

D.  P.  P.  D.  D.  de  propria  pe- 
cunia dedicayemnt,  de  pe- 
cimia  publica  dono  dedit. 

D.  S.  F.  C.  H.  S.  E.  de  suo  &ci- 
imdum  cxurayit,  hie  situs 
est 

£.  ejus,  eqnes,  erezit^  ergo,  est, 
et,  etiam,  ex. 

E.  CVR.  erigi  curavit. 

EDV.  P.  D.   edulium  popnlo 

dedit 
E.  E.  ex  edicto,  ejus  sBtas. 
EG.  SBger,  egit,  egregius. 
E.  H.  T.  N.  N.  S.  exterum  hsB- 

redem  titolns  nostri   non 

sequitur. 
E.  I.  M.  C.  V.  ex  jure  mauiuTn 

oonsertum  voco. 
E.  M.  egregisB  memorise,  ejus- 

modi,  erexit  monumentum. 
EQ.  M.  equitum  magistro. 
E.  B.  A.  ea  res  agitur. 
E.  S.  ET.  LIB.  M.  E  et  sibi  et  U- 

bertis  monumentum  erexit. 

E.  T.  F.  I.  S.  ex  testamento 
fieri  jussit  sibi. 

£.  Y.  L.  S.  ei  votum  libens  sol- 
Tit. 

F.  Fabiu8,facere,  fecit,  familia, 
fastus  (dies),  felix,  femina, 
fides,  filius,  flamen,  fortuna, 
frater,  fnit,  functus. 

FAC.  C.  faciendum  curayit. 

F.  0.  faciendum  curavit,  fecit 
conditorium,  felix  constans, 
fidei  commissum,  fieri  cura- 
yit,  fiducisB  causa. 


F.  D.  fidem  dedit,  flamen  dialis, 

fraude  donavit. 
F.  H.  P.  fieri  hseres  fnit,  fieri 

hsBredes  fecerunt. 
F.  I.  D.  P.  S.   fieri  jussit  de 

pecunia  sua. 
FL.  filius,  flamen,  Fl^minius, 

Flayiua 
F.  L.  favete  lingnis,  fedt  li- 
bens, felix  liber. 
F.  M.  D.  D.  D.  fecit  monignen- 

tum  datum  decreto  decn- 

rionum. 
F.  P.  D.  D.  L.  M.  fecit  publice 

decreto  decurionum  locum 

monumenti. 
F.  Q.  Flamen  Quirinalis. 
FB.  forum,  fronte,  frumenta- 

rius. 
F.  B.  forum  Bomanum. 
F.  T.  C.  fieri  testamento  cura- 
vit. 

F.  V.  F.  fieri  yivens  fecit. 

G.  Gains  (Cains),  (Pallia,  gau- 
dium,  Gellius,  gemina,  gens, 
gesta,  gratia. 

G.  D.  gratis  datus,  or  dedit 

G.  F.  gemina  fidelis. 

GL.  gloria. 

G.  L.  genio  loci 

G.  M.  genio  malo. 

GN.  genius,  gens,  genus,  Gnffiufi 

(CnflBus). 
G.  P.  F.  gemina  pia  fidelis. 
G.  P.  R  genio,  or  gloria  X)opuli 

Bomani. 
G.  S.  genio  sacrum,  genio  se- 

natus. 
G.  V.  S.  genio  urbis  sacrum, 

gratis  Yotum  solvit 
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H.  habet,  hsic,  hasres^  hastatus, 
hie,  homo,  honestas,  honor, 

hora,  horis,  hostis. 
H.  B.  M.  F.  hseres  bene  merenti 

fecit. 
H.  C.  CV.  hie  condi  cnravit, 

hoc  einerarinm  constitnit. 
H.  P.  D.  hsBiedes  dono  dedere, 

honori  domiis  diyinse. 
HEB.  hares,  Herennins. 
HEE.  and  HERC.  Hercnles. 
HE.  M.  F.  S.  P.  hfieres  monu- 

mentmn  fecit  sua  peennia. 
HIC.  LOG.  HER.  N.  S. 
HIC.  LOG.  HER.  NON.  SEQ. 

hie  locus  hseredem  non  se- 

qnitnr. 
H.  L.  hac  lege,  hoc  loco,  hon- 

esto  loco. 
H.  L.  H  N.  T.   hunc  locum 

haeres  non  teneat. 
H.  M.  hoc  monumentum,  hon- 

esta  mulier,  hora  mala. 
H.  M.  AD.  H.  N.  T. 
H.  M.  AD.  n.  N.  TRAN.  hoc 

monumentum  ad  hsBredes 

non  transit. 
H.  N.  S.  N.  L.  S.  hsBres  non  se- 

qnitur  nostrum  locum  se- 

pultursB. 
HOG.  M.  H.  N.  F.  P.  hoc  monu- 
mentum    hflBredes    nostri 

fecerunt  ponere. 
H.P.  G.  hroresponendumcura- 

vit,  hie  ponendum  curavit. 
H.  P.  C.  L.  D.  D.  D.  hsBres  pon- 
endum curayit  loco,  dato 

decreto  deeurionum. 
H.  S.  E.  hie  sepultus  est,  hie 

situs  est. 
H.  S,  G,  P.  S,  hoc  sepulcrum 


condidit  sua  pecunia,  hoc 

sibi  condidit  proprio  sump- 

tu. 
H.  T.  V.  P.  haeres  titulum  vivus 

posuit,  hunc  titulum  vivus 

posuit. 
H.  V.  hsBC  urbs,  hie  vivit,  hon- 

este  vixit,  honestus  vir. 

I.   immortalis,  imperator,  in 

infra,  inter,  invietus,  ipse, 

Isis,  Judex,  Julius,  Junius, 

Jupiter,  Justus. 
I.A.  jam,  intra. 
I.  AG.  in  agro. 
I.  G.  Julius  GsBsar,  juris  con- 

sultum,  jus   civile,  judex 

cognitionum. 
ID.  idem,  idus,  interdum. 
I.  D.  inferis  diis,  Jovi  dediea- 

ttun,  jus  dicendum,  jussu 

dei. 
I.  D.  M.  inferis  diis  maledictis, 

Jovi  deo  magno. 
I.  F.  in  foro,  in  fronte. 
I.  F.  P.  LAT.  in  fronte  pedes 

latum. 
I.  H.  jacet  hie,  in  honestatem, 

Justus  homo. 
IM.  imago,  immortalis,  immu- 

nis,  impensa. 
IMP.  imperator,  imperium. 
IN.  AGR.  P.  XV.  IN.  F.  P. 

XXV.  in  agro  pedes  quin- 

deeim  in  fronte  pedes  viginti 

quinque. 
I.  0.  M.  Jovi  Optimo  maximo. 
1. 0.  M.  D.  D.  SAG.  Jovi  Optimo 

maximo  diis  deabus  sacrum. 
I.  P.  indulgentissimo  patrono, 

innocentissimo    puero,   in 
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pace,  jussit  poni,  in  publico, 

intra  piovinciam,  justa  per- 
sona. 
I.  S.  Y.  P.  impens&  sod  yiyns 

posnit. 
n.  Y.  DD.  dnumyiriB  dedican- 

tibns. 
n.  YIR.  AYG.  duTunvirlB  au- 

gustalis. 
n.  VIR.  COL.  dmimvir  colonisd. 
n.  VIR.  I.  D.   duumvir  juri 

dicundo. 
n.  VIR.  QQ.  Q.  RP.  0.  PEC. 

ALIMENT,    duumviro 

quinquennali  qusBstori  res- 

publicffi   operum   pecunisB 

alimentariBB. 
m.  VIR  AED.  CER.  triumvir 

ssdilis  cerealis. 
I  ill.  V.  qulatuorviratus. 
mi.  VIR.  A.  P.  F.  quatuorviri 

argento,  or   auro   publico 

feriundo. 
nn.    VIREL   lOVR.    DEIC. 

quatuorviri  juri  dicundo. 
Iinn.  VIR.  QQ.  I.  D.  sexvir 

quinquennalis  juri  dicundo. 

E.  C8BS0,Kaia,  calumnia,  caput, 

carus,  castra. 
E.  EAL.  EL.  kalendae. 
E.  B.  M.  carissimse,  or  caris- 

simo  bene  merenti. 
E.  CON.  0.  carissimae  conjugi 

defunctflB  (Bavovaa), 
E.  D.  kalendis  decembris,  caj)- 

ite  diminutus. 

L.  LsBlius,  legio,  lex,  libens, 
Hber,  libra,  locus,  Lollius, 
Lucius,  Indus,  libertus,  li- 
berta. 


LB.  libens,  liberi,  libertus. 
L.  B.  M.  D.  libens  b^ie  merito 

dicavit,  locum  bene  merenti 

dedit 
L.  D.  D.  D.  locus  datus  decreto 

decurionum. 
LEG.  legatus,  l^o. 
L.  F.  C.   )jbesD&  fieri  curavit, 

libertis  faciendum  curavit, 

Ubertis  fieri  curavit,  lugens 

fieri  curavit. 
LIB.  liber,  liberalitas,  libertus, 

librarius,  libertas. 
LIB.  ANIM.  VOT.  libero  animo 

votum. 
LL.  leges,  libentissimb,  libertL 
L.  L.  FA.  Q.  L.  Ubertis  Hber- 

tabus  familiisque    liberto- 

rum. 
L.  M.  libens  merito,  locus  moa- 

umenti. 
L.  M.  T.  F.  J.  locum  monumenti 

testamento  fieri  jussit. 
LOC.  D.  EX.  D.  D.  locus  datos 

ex  decreto  decurionum. 
L.  P.  C.  D.  D.  D.  locus  publico 

concessus  datus  decreto  de- 
curionum. 
L.  Q.  ET.  LIB.  Kbertisque  et 

libertabus. 
L.  S.   laribus  sacrum,  libens 

solvit,  locus  sacer. 
LVD.  Indus. 

LV.  P.  F.  ludos  pubUcos  fedt 
L.  XX.  N.  P.  sestertiis  septua- 

ginta  nummum  penditi 

M.  magister,  magistratus,  mag- 
nus,  manes,  Marcus,  Marias, 
Marti,  mater,  memoria, 
mensis,  miles,  mille,  monu- 
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mentmn,  mortuus,  Mncius, 

BQulier. 
M'.  ManiiLS. 
MAN.  lEAT.  H.  manes  iratos 

babeat. 
M.  B.  memoriflB  bonsB^  merenti 

1)6116;  mnlier  bona. 
M.  D.  magno  deo,  manibus  dils, 

matri  denm,  merenti  dedit. 
M.  D.  M.  SACE.  magnsB  deiim 

matri  sacrum. 
MES.  mensis. 
MESS,  menses. 
M.  F.  mala  fides,  Marci  filins, 

monumentum  fecit. 
M.  I.  matri  Idseaa,  matri  Isidi, 

maximo  Jovi. 
MIL.  K.  PK,  milites  cohortis 

prsBtorisB. 
MN.MV.MVNIC.  municipium. 
MKT.  MON.  moneta. 
M.  P.  male  positns,  monumen- 
tum posuit. 
M  P.  V.  millia  passus  quinque, 

monumentum  posuit  vivus. 
M.  S.  manibus  sacrum,  memorias 

sacrum,  manu  scriptum. 
MVN.  municeps,  municipium. 
M.  V.  S.  Marti  ultori  sacrum, 

merito  votum  solvit 

N.  natio,natus,nefastus(dies), 
nepos,  Neptunus,  Nero,  no- 
men,  non,  non»,  noster, 
novus,  numen,  numerius, 
numerus,  nummus. 

NAT.  ALEX,  natione  Alexan- 
drinus. 

NB.  G.  nobili  genere. 

N.  D.  F.  E.  ne  de  familifi  exeat. 

NEP.  nepos,  Neptunus. 


N.  F.  C.  nostrsB  fidei  commis- 

sum. 
N.  H.  V.  N.  AVGr.  nuncupavit 

hoc  votum  numini  augusto. 
N.  L.  non  licet,  non  liquet,  non 

longe. 
N.  M.  V.  nobilis  memorias  vir. 
NN.  nostri. 

NN.  NNO.  NNE.  nostrorum. 
NN.  AVGG.  IMPP.  nostri  Au- 

gusti  imperatores. 
NOB.  nobilis. 

NOB.  NOBR.  NOV.  novembris. 
NON.  TRAS.  H.  L.  non  transi- 

lias  hunc  locum. 
N.  P.  nefastus  primo  (priore 

parte  diei),  non  potest. 
N.  T.  M.  numini  tutelari  muni- 

cipii. 
N.  V.  N.  D.  N.  P.  0.   neque    ' 

vendetur  neque  donabitur 

neque  pignori  obligabitur. 


0.  ob,  officium,  omnis,  oportet, 

optimus,  opus,  ossa. 
OB.  obiit,  obitu,  orbis. 
OB.  HON.  AVGVR.  ob  bono- 

rem  auguratils. 
OB.  HON.  II.  VIE.  ob  honorem 

duumviratiis. 
0.  C.  ordo  clarissimus. 
0.  C.  S.  ob  cives  servatos. 
0.  E.  B.  Q.  C.  ossa  ejus  bene 

quiescant  condita. 
0.  H.  F.  omnibus  honoribus 

functus. 
0.  H.  I.  N.  E.  S.  F.  omnibus 

honoribus  in  repubhca  sua 

functus. 
0.  H.  S.  S.  ossa  hie  sita  sunt. 
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0.  LIB.  LIB.  omnibus  libertis 

libertabus. 
0.  0.  ordo  optimus. 
OP.  BOL.  opus  doliare  or  do- 

liatum. 
OB.  horse,  ordo,  omamentum. 
0.  T.  B.  Q.  ossa  tua  bene  quies- 

cant 


P.  pars,  passus,  pater,  patronus, 
pax,  perpetuus,  pes,  plus, 
plebs,  pondo,  populus,  post, 
posuit,  praeses,  praetor,  pri- 
mus, pro,  provincia,  publi- 
cus,  Publius,  puer. 

P.  B.  M.  patri,  or  patrono,  or 
posuit  bene  merenti 

P.  C.  pactum  conventum,  pa- 
tres  conscripti,  pecunia  con- 
stituta,  ponendum  curavit, 
post  consulatum,  potestate 
censoria. 

P.  C.  ET.  S.  AS.  D.  ponendum 
curavit  et  sub  ascia  dedi- 
cavit. 

PED.  Q.  BIN.  pedes  quadrati 
bini. 

P.  F.  pia  fideKs,  pius  felix, 
promissa  fides,  Publii  filius. 

P.  GAL.  prsefectus  Galliarum. 

PIA.  M.  H.  S.  E.  pia  mater  hie 
sita  est. 

P.  M.  pi8B  memorise,  passus 
mille,  pedes  mille,  plus 
minus,  pontifex  maximus, 
post  mortem,  posuit  me- 
renti, posuit  mserens,  posuit 
monumentum. 

P.  P.  pater  patriae,  pater  patra- 
tus,  pater  patrum,  patrono 
posuit,  pecunia  publica,  per- 


petuus populus,  posuit  prse- 

fectus,  praetorio  praepositus, 

propria  pecunia,  pro  por- 

tione,  pro  praetor,  publice 

posuit,  publice  propositnm, 

praepositus,  primipilus. 
P.  Q.  E.  or  EOR.  posterisqne 

eorum. 
PB.    praeses,    praetor,    pridie, 

princeps. 
P.    B.    permissa    respublicae, 

populus  Bomanus. 
P.  B.  G.  post  Romam  conditam. 
PB.  PB.    praefectus  praetorii, 

propraetor. 
P.  S.  pecunia  sua,  plebiscitum, 

proprio   sumptu,    publics 

saluti. 
P.  S.  D.  N.  pro  salute  domini 

nostri. 
P.  V.    pia  victrix,  praefectus 

urbi,  pi'aestantissimus  yii, 
P.  V.  S.  T.  L.  M.  posuit  voto 

suscepto     titulum     libens 

merito. 

Q.  quaestor,  quando,  quantus, 
que,  qui,  quinquennalis, 
quintus,  Quirites. 

Q.  B.  B.  qua  de  re. 

Q.  I.  S.  S.  qua  infra  scripta  sunt. 

Q.  K.  quaestor  kanditatus. 

Q.  P.  or  Q.  PBOV.  quaestor 
provinciae. 

QQ.  quaecunque,  quinquen- 
nalis, quoqua 

Q.  B.  or  Q.  BP.  quaestor  rei- 
publicae. 

Q.  S.  S.  S.  quae  supra  scripta 
sunt. 

Q.  V.  A.  III.  M.  n.  B.  V.  qui 
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or  qusB  visit   annos  tres, 
menses  dnos,  dies  quinque. 
Q.  V.  A.  P.  M.  qui  vixit  annos 
plus  minus. 

K.  recte,  res,  respublica,  retro, 

rex,  ripa,  Boma,  Eomanus, 

Bufus,  rursus. 
K.  C.  EomanaciYitas,Bomanus 

civis. 
BESP.  w  EP.  respublica. 
RET,  P.  w  R.  P.  retro  pedes. 
B.  N.  LONG.  P.  X.  retro  non 

longe  pedes  decern. 
BOM.  ET.  AVG.  COM.  ASI. 

BomsB  et  Augusto  cbmmu- 

nitates  Asi«e. 
B.  P.  C.  reipublic®  causa,  rei- 

publicffi    conservator,    rei- 

publicfiD  constituendffi,  retro 

pedes  centum. 
B.R.PROX.CIPP.P,CLXXIIIL 

rejectis  ruderibus  proxime 

cippum  pedes  centum  sep- 

tnaginta  quatuor. 
B.    S.    P.    requietorium    sibi 

posuit. 

S.  sacellum,  sacrum,  scriptus, 
semis,  senatus,  sepultus, 
Servius,  servus,  sextus,  sibi, 
sine,  situs,  solus,  solvit,  sub, 
suus,  sepulcrum,  sequitur, 
serva,  singuli,  stipendium. 

S.  uncia. 

S.  centuria. 

S.  semimcia. 

SAC.  sacerdos,  sacrificium, 
sacrum. 

SB.  sibi,  sub. 

S.  B.  sacrum  diis,  salutem  dicit, 


senatus  decreto,  sententiam 

dedit. 
S.  D.  D.  simul  dederunt,  or 

dedicaverunt. 
S.  D.  M.  sacrum  diis  manibus, 

sine  dolo  malo. 
S.  ET.  L.  L.  P.  E.  sibi  et  libertis 

libertabus  posteris  ejus. 
SEE.  Servius,  servus. 
S.  E.  T.  L.  sit  ei  terra  levis. 
S.  F.  S.  sine  fraude  sua. 
SGN.  signum. 
S.  M.  P.  I.  sibi  monumeutum 

poni  jussit. 
SN.  senatus,  sententia,  sine. 
SOLO.  PVB.  S.  P.  D.  B.  B.  solo 

publico   sibi    posuit    dato 

decreto  decurionum. 
S,  P.  sacerdos  perpetua,  sine 

pecunia,  sua  pecunia. 
S.  P.  C.  SU&  pecuniA  constituit, 

sumptu  proprio  curavit. 
S.  P.  Q.  E.  senatus  populusque 

Eomanus. 
S.    S.    sanctissimus     senatus, 

supra  scriptum. 
S.  T.  T.  L.  sit  tibi  terra  levis. 
S.  V.  L.  B.   sibi  vivens  locum 

dedit    . 


T.     terminus,     testamentum, 

Titus,  tribunus,  tu,  turma, 

tutor. 
TABVL.  P.  H.  C.  tabularius 

provincisB  HispanisB  citeri- 

oris. 
TB.  TI.  TIB.  Tiberius. 
TB.  TE.  TBB.  tribunus. 
T.  C.  testamento  curavit,  w 

constituit. 
T.  F.  testamentum  fecit,  Tito 
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filinB,  titaliun  fecit,  Titus 

Flavins. 
TM.   terminus,  testamentom, 

tbermsB. 
T.  P.  terminnin  posuit. 
T.  T.  F.  V.  titulum  testamen- 

tmn  fieri  yoluit. 

V.  nrbs,  nsns,  "oxor,  vale,  verba, 

vestalis,  vester,  vir,  vivus, 

vixit,  volo,  votum. 
y.A.  veteranoassignatus,  visit 

annos. 
V.  C.  vale  conjnx,  vir  clarissi- 

mns,  vir  consnlaris. 
V.  C.  P.  Y.  vir  clarissimus  prse- 

fectus  urbi 
V.  D.  P.  S.  vivens  dedit  proprio 

Bumptn,  vivens  de  pecuni4 

BtL&. 

V.  E.  vir  egregins,  visum  est. 
V.  E.  D.  N.  M.  Q.  E.  vir  egregins 

devotns  nnmini  majestati- 

qne  ejus. 
V.  F.  nsns  frnctus,  verba  fecit, 

vivus  fecit. 
"VT.  ID.  SEP.  sexto  idus  septem- 

bris. 


VIL  VIR  EPVIi.  septem  vir 

epulonum. 
y.  L.  A.  S.  votum  libens  animo 

solvit. 
VO.  DE.  vota  deoennalia. 
V.  P.  urbis  prsefectus,  vir  per- 

fectissimus,  vivus  posuit. 
V.  S.  A.  L.  P.   voto  suscepto 

animo  libens  posuit. 
V.  R.  urbs  Eoma,  uti  rogar, 

votum  reddidit 
V.  V.  C.  C.  viri  clarissimL 
VX.  B.  M.  F.  H.  S,  E.  uxor  bene 

m^^nti  fecit,  bic  situs  est 

X.  decern. 

X.  ANNALIB.  decennaHbus. 

X.  nil.  K.  F.  decimo  quarto 

kalendis  februarii 
X.  VIE.  AGR  DAND.  ADTR 

IVD.  decern  vir  agris  dandis 

attribuendis  judicandis. 
XV.  Vm.  SAC.  FAC.    quin- 

decim  vir  sacris  faciendis. 
XXX.  P.  I  JiT.  F.  triginta  pedes 

in  fronte. 
XXX.  S.  S.  trigesimo  stix>endio 

sepultus. 


EXAMPLES  OF  BOMAN  INSCRIPTIONS  OP  DIFFERENT 

PERIODS. 

Inscription  on  DuUian  Column,    A.XJ.c.  493.    B.C.  261. 

0.  BILIOS.  H.  7.  OOS.  ADVOBSOM.  CABTAGINIEN8EIS.  EN.  SIGELUI). 
BEM.  CERENS.  ECE8TAN08.  COGNATOS.  POPLI.  BOMANI.  ABTISVHAD 
OBSEDEONED.  EXEMET.  LECIONBIS.  0ABTACINIBNSEI8.  OMNSK. 
MAXDfOSQVE.  MACI8TBAT0B.  LV0AE8.  BOVEBOS.  BEUCTBI8  KOVEM. 
OASTBEIS.  EXFOCIONT.  MACELAM.  MOENTTAM.  VBBEM  PYCKAKDOa 
OEPET.  ENQVE.  EODEM.  MACESTBATOD.  PBOSPEBE  BEM.  NAVEBO& 
MAbId  CONSOL.  PBIMOS.  GESET.  BESMEGOSQVE  GLASESQVE.  NAVALX8 
PBIMOB.  OBKAVET.  PABAETQVE  DIEBOS.  LX  CVMQYE  EIB.   NAVEfiVS 
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OLASEIB.  POENIOAS.  OMNIS.  PABATASQTE  SYMA8.  COPIAS  OARTACI- 
iriENSlB.  PBAESENTED.  MAXYMOD  DIOTATOBED.  OLOBOM.  IN  ALTOD 
HABID.  PYCNANDOD.  YICET  XXXQYB  :  NAYEIS.  GEPET.  CYM.  SOCIEIS. 
8EPTEMBE8MOMQYE  DYCI8  QYINBESMOSQYE.  THIRESMOSQYE.  NAYEIS. 
XX.  BEFBESET 

AVBOM.  CAPTOM.  NYMEI.  CD  (D  (D  DCC. 

ABCBNTOM.  CAPTOM.  PRAEDA.  NYMEI.  CCOlOOD  C. 

CBAVB  CAPTOM.  AE8  CCCloOO  CCCloOO  CCClOOO  CCClOOO  CCOIOOO 


occlooo  ccclooo  ccclooo  occlooo  ccclooo  ccclooo  ccclooo 
ocoloop  ccclooo  ccclooo  occlooo  ccclooo  ccclooo  ccclooo 

occlooo  ccclooo  PONDOD  TRIDMPOQYE  NAYALED.  PRAEDAD. 
POPIiOM.  BOMANOM.  DONAYET  CAPTIVOS.  CARTACINIENSEIS,  IN- 
CENYOS.  DYXET.  ANTE.  CYROM  PRIMOSQVE.  C0N80L.  DE.  SICELEIS. 
CLASEQYE  CARTACINTEN8E0M  TRIOMPAYET.  EAROM.  REROM.  ERCO. 
8.  P.  Q.  R.  EI.  HANCE.  COLYMNAM.  P. 

In  more  modem  orthography. 

C.  DVILIVS.  M.  F.  COS.  ADVEESVS.  CAETHAGINIENSES. 
m.  SICILIA.  EEM.  GEEENS.  EGESTANOS.  COGNATOS. 
POPVLI.  EOMANI  AEGTISSIMA.  OBSIDIONE.  EXEMIT. 
LEGIONES.  CAETHAGINIENSES.  OMNES.  MAXIMOSQUE 
MAGISTEATUS  ELEPHANTIS  EELICTIS  NOVEM.  CAS- 
TKIS.  EFFVGEEVNT.  MACELLAM  MUNITAM  YEBEM. 
PVGNANDO.  CEPIT.  INQVE.  EODEM.  MAGISTEATV.  PEO- 
SPEKE  EEM.  NAVIBVS.  MAEI.  CONSVL.  PEIMUS.  GESSIT. 
KEMIGISQVE  CLASSESQVE.  NAVALES.  PEIMVS.  GENA- 
VIT.  PAEAVITQVE  DIEBVS.  LX.  CVMQVE.  IIS.  NAVIBVS 
CLASSES.  PVNICAS  OMNES  PAEATASQVE  SVMMAS. 
COPIAS.  CAETHAGINIENSES.  PEAESENTE.  MAXIMO. 
DICIATOEE  ILLOEVM.  IN.  ALTO.  MAEI.  PVGNANDO 
VICIT  XXXQVE  NAVES.  CEPIT.  CVM.  SOCIIS.  SEPTIEE- 
MEMQVE.  DVCIS.  QVINQVEEEMEMQVE.  TEIEEMESQVE. 
NAVES.  XX.  DEPEESSIT. 

AVEVM.  CAPTVM.  NVMMI.  III.  M.  DCC. 

AEGENTVM.  CAPTVM.  PEAEDA.  NVMMI.  C.  M.  C. 

GEAVE  CAPTVM.  AES.  XXI.  C.  M.  PONDO. 
TBIVMPHOQVE.  NAVALL  PEAEDA.  POPVLVM.  EOMA- 
NVM.  DONAVIT.  CAPTIVOS.  CAETHAGINIENSES.  INGE- 
NVOS  DVXIT.  ANTE.  CVEEVM  PEIMVSQVE.   CONSVL. 
DE.  SICVLIS.  CLASSEQ.  CAETHAGINIENSIVM.  TEIVM- 

2l 
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PHAVIT.  EAEVM.  RERVK  EEGO.  S.  P.  Q.  B.  EI.  HANCE. 

COLVMNAM  P. 

CapUoL 

Inscription  in  ScUurnian  verse  on  the  Sarcophagus  of  X.  Scipio 
BarbattUf  grectt-grand/ather  of  8cipio  Africanus,  Consvl  V,C. 
455.    B.O.  297. 

COHNELIVS.   LVCIVS.    SCIPIO.   BAKBATVS.   GNAIVOD. 

PATRE 
PPOGNATVS.     FORTIS.     VIR     SAPIENSQVE.     QVOIVS. 

FOBMA.  VIETVTEL  PARISVMA 
FVIT.  CONSOL.  CENSOR  ATDILIS.  QYEI.  FVIT.  APVD. 

YOS.  TAVRASIA.  CISAVNA. 
SAMNIO.  CEPIT.  SVBIGIT.  OMNE.  LOVCANA.  OPSIDESQV.   I 

ABDOVCIT.  ] 

Vatican. 

On  tJie  tomh  of  Lucius  Scipio,  son  of  8c,  Barbatus,    Consul  V.C, 

B.C.  259. 

HONG.  OmO.  PLOIKVME.  CONSENTIONT.  B 
DVONOBO.  OPTVMO.  FVISE.  VIBO 
LYCIOM.  SCrPIONE.  FELIOS.  BABBATL 
CONSOL.  CENSOB.  AIDILIS.  HIC.  FVET.  A. 
HEC.  CEPIT.  COBSICA.  ALEBIAQVE.  VBBE 
DEBET.  TEMPESTATIBVS.  AIDE.  MEBETO. 

According  to  the  Angustan  orthography : 

HVNC.  YNVM.  PLVBIMI.  CONSENTIVNT  BOJlffi 

BONOBVM  OPTIMVM.  FVISSE.  VIBVM 

LVCIVM.  SCIPIONEM.  FIUVS.  BABBATI. 

CONSVL.  CENSOB  .EDILIS.  HIC.  FVIT. 

mC.  CEPIT  COBSICAM.  ALEBIAMQVEVBBEM  | 

DEBIT  TEMPESTATIBVS.  MDmiL.  MEBTTO.  ! 


Epitaph  of  Syphax^  king  of  Nv/midia^  who  was  brought  to  Italy  hg 
Scipio  Jfricanus,  to  grace  his  triumph,  b.0.  203. 

STPHAX.  NVMIBIAE.  BEX. 

A.  SCIPIONE.  AFBC.  IVB.  BEL.  CAVSA. 

BOM.  IN.  BIVMPH.  SVMOBNV. 
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CAPTIYS.  PEKDVCTVS. 

INTIBVETINO.  TEEKI.  KELEGATV. 

SYAMQSEEVIT.V-rNANIEEVOL 

SVPREM.  B.  CLAVSIT 

ETATIS,  ANN.  XLVHI.  M.  VI.  B.  XI 

CAPTIVITS.  Y.  OBEVT 

P.  C.  SCPIO.  CONDITOSEPVL. 

It  may  be  written  at  length  in  the  following  manner : 

SYPHAX.  NYMIBIAE.  BEX. 

A.  SCIPIONE.  AFEICANO.  IVBIS.  BELLI.  CAVSA. 

BOM  AM.  IN  TBIVMPHVM.  SVVM.  OBNANDVM. 

CAPTIVVS  PEEDVOTVS 

IN.  TIBVETINOEVM.  TEBBIS.  EELEGATVS 

SVAMQYE.  SEBVITVTEM.  IN.  ANIMO.  EEVOLVENS. 

SVPEEMAM.  DIEM.  CLAVSIT. 

ETATIS.  ANNO.  XLVHI,  MENSE.  VL  DIE.  XI 

CAPTIVITATIS.  VL  OBEVTVS 

P.  C.  SCIPIONE.  CONDITOBE.  SEPULCEI. 

Vaticom, 


Epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  0,  PdbliduB  Btbulta,  According  to  Bwrton 
he  vxisproboMy  grcmdson  of  the  C,  PdbL  BtbtduSj  who  was  tribune 
in  A.U.O.  544.  This  wotddjfix  the  date  of  the  monument  about  A.U.O. 
630,  B.0. 123. 

0.  POBUCIO.  L.  F.  BIBVLO.  AED.  PL.  HONOBIS 

VIBTVTISQVE.  CAVSSA.  SENATVS 

CONSVLTO.  POPVLIQVE.  IVSSV.  LOCVS. 

MONVMENTO.  QVO.  IPSE.  POSTEBIQVE 

EIVS.  INEEEBENTVR  PVBLICE.  DATVS.  EST. 

At  the  foot  qfthe  CapitoUne  Bill, 


Inscription  of  Augustus,  on  his  restoration  of  the  Aqua  Julia, 

B.C.  34. 

IMP.  CAESAR.  BlVl.  IVLl.  F.  AVGVSTVS. 

PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS.  COS.  Xll. 

TEIBVNIC.  POTEST.  XIX.  IMP.  Xinl. 

RIVOS.  AQVABVM.  OMNIVM.  BEFECIT. 

On  the  Porta  St,  Lorenzo,    Borne, 

2  L  2 
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On  the  arch  of  Titus.    A.D.  82. 

SENATVS.  POPVLVSQVE.  BOMANVS 

DIYO.  TITO.  DIVI.  VESPASIANI.  F, 

VESPASIANO.  AVGYSTO. 


Another  inscription  supposed  to  have  been  on  the  oiher  side  of  the 

arch, 

IMP.  TITO.  CAESAEI.  DIVI.  VESPASIANL  P. 

VESPASIANO.  AYG.  PONTIFICI.  MAXIMO 

TKIB.  POT.  X.  IMP.  XVII.  COS.  Vnl.  P.  P. 

PRINCIPI.  SVO.  S.  P.  Q.  K. 

QVOD.  PBAECEPTIS.  PATMS.  CONSILIISQVE.  ET. 

AVSPICnS.  GENTEM.  IVDAEOEVM.  DOMVIT.  ET. 

VRBEM.  HTEEOSOLYMAM.  OMNEBVS.  ANTE.  SE 

DVCIBVS.  KEGIBVS.  GENTIBVSQVE.  AVT.  FEVSTBA 

PETITAM.  AVT.  OMNINO.  INTENTATAM.  BELEVIT. 


On  the  column  of  Trajan,    AJ).  115. 

SENATVS.  POPVLVSQVE.  BOMANVS. 

IMP.  CAES.  DIVI.  NEBVAE.  F. 

TBAIANO.  AVG.  GEBM.  DACICO.  PONT 

MAXIMO.  TBTB.  POT.  XVH.  IMP.  VI.  COS.  VI.  P.  P. 

AD.  DECLABANDVM.  QVANTAE.  ALTITVDINIS 

MONS.  ET.  LOCVS.  TANTIS.  OPEBIBVS.  SIT.  EGESTVS. 


On  the  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,    A.D.  205. 

IMP.  CAES.  LVCIO.  SEPTimO.   M.  FIL.  SEVEEO.  PIG. 

PEPTINACI.    AVG.    PATBI.    PATBIAE.    PABTHICO. 

ABABICO.  ET 
PABTHICO.  ADIABENICO.  PONTIFIC.  MAXIMO.  TBIBV- 

NIC.  POTEST.  XI.  IMP.  XL  COS.  HI.  PBOCOS.  ET 
IMP.  CAES.  M.  AVBELIO.  L.  FIL.  ANTONINO.  AVG.  PIO. 

FELICL  TBIBVNIO.  POTEST.  VI.  COS.  PBOCOS.  P.  P. 
OPTimS.  FOBTISSIMISQVE.  PBINCIPIBVS. 
OB.    BEM.    PVBLICAM.    BESTITVTAM.    IMPEBIVMQVE. 

POPVLL  BOMANI.  PBOPAGATVM 
INSIGNIBVS.   VIBTVTIBVS.   EOBVM.   DOMI.   FOBISQVE. 

SENATVS  POPVLVSQVE.  BOMANVS. 
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The  words  optimis  foetissimisqvb  peincipibvs  were  substi- 
tuted by  Caracalla,  after  he  had  put  his  brother  Geta  to  death 
A  J).  213,  for  the  original  words  p.  sept.  lvo.  fil.  getab.  nobilibs. 

CAESABL 


On  the  arch  of  GaMimus.    A.D.  260. 

GALLIENO.  CLEMENTISSIMO.  PEINCIPL 

CVIVS.  INVICTA.  VIKTVS. 

SOLA.  PIETATE.  SVPEKATA.  EST. 

ET.  SALONINAE.  SANCTISSIMAE.  AVG. 

M.  AVEELIVS.  VICTOE. 

DEDIOATISSIMVS. 

NVMINI.  MAIESTATIQVE 

EOBVM. 


On  the  arch  of  Constantine,  erected  on  his  victoiy  over  Maxentitts. 

A.D.  312. 

IMP.  CAES.  FL.  CONSTANTINO.  MAXIMO. 

P.  F.  AVGYSTO.  S.  P.  Q.  E. 

QVOD.  INSTINCTV.  DIVINITATIS.  MENTIS. 

MAGNITVBINE.  CVM.  EXEECITV.  SVO 

TAM.  DE.  TTEANNO.  QVAM.  DE.  OMNI.  EIVS 

FACTIONE.  7N0.  TEMPOBE.  JVSTIS. 

EEMPUBLICAM.  VLTVS.  EST.  AEMIS. 

AECYM.  TEIYMPHIS.  INSIGNEM.  DICAVIT. 

Diploma,  or  Tahtda  honestoe  missionis, 

IMP.  CAESAE  YESPASIANVS  AYGVSTVS 
PONTIFEX  MAXIMVS  TEIBVNIC.  POTESTAT. 

vin.  IMP.  xvn.  P.P.  CENSOE  COS.  vn.  design,  vn. 

NOMINA  SPECVLATOEVM  QVI  IN  PEAETOEIO 
MEO  MILITAVEEYNT  ITEM  MILITVM  QVI 
IN.  COHOETIBYS  NOVEM  PEAETOEHS  ET  QVA 
TVOE  VEBANIS  SUBIECI  QVIBVS  FOETITEE 
ET  PIE  MILITIA  FVNCTIS  IVS  TEIBVO  CONV 
Bn-  BVMTAXAT  CYM  SINGYLIS  ET  PEIMIS 
YXOETBYS  YT  ETIAM  SI  PEEEGEINI  lY 
BIS  FEMINAS  MATBIMONIO  SYO  IVNXE 
BINT  PEOINBE  LIBEEOS  TOLLANT  AC  SI  EX 
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bVOBVS  civrBvs  eomanis  natos 

AD.  nn.  NON.  DECaSMER. 
GALEONE  TETTIENO  PETRONIANO 

COS. 
M.  FVLVIO  GILLONE 

COH.  VI.  PR 
L  ENNIO  L.  F.  TROFEROCIA  QVISS  TATELLIS 

[a  qnibiis  tabellis?] 
DESCRIPTVM  ET  RECOGNITVM  EX  TABVLA 
AENEA  QVAE  FTSA  EST  ROMAE  IN  CAJPITOLIO 
IN  BASI  lOVIS  AFRIOI. 

This  inscriptioii  is  on  a  bronze  plate,  nine  inches  by  six,  and 
was  fonnd  in  the  sand  on  the  sea-shore  near  Constantinople.  It 
is  a  Prsotorian  diploma,  and  was  issued  on  the  2nd  of  December, 
A  J).  76. 


Epitaphs, 

M.  ARRIVS.  DIOMEDiS 

SIBI.  SVIS.  MEMORIAE. 

MAOISTER.  PAG.  AVG.  FELIO.  SVBYRB. 

Powipew. 

M.  ALLEIO.  LYCCIO.  LIBELLAE.  PATRI.  AEDHiT 
n.  VIR.  PRAEFECTO.  QVINQ.  ET.  M.  ALLEIO.  LIBELLAE.  F. 
DECVRIONI.  VIXIT.  ANNIS.  XVn.  LOCVS.  MONVMENTI 
PVBLICE.  DATVS.  EST.  ALLEIA.  M.  F.  DECIMILLA.  SA- 

CERDOS 
PVBLICA.  CERERIS.  FACEENDVM.  CVRAVIT.  VIRO.  ET. 

FELIO.  Fomptsii. 

NAEVOLEIA.  L  LIB.  TYCHE.  SIBI  ET 
0.  MVNATIO.  FAVSTO.  AVG.  ET.  PAGANO. 
CVI.  DECVMONES.  CONSENSV.  POPVLI 
BISELLIVM.  OB.  MERITA.  EIVS.  DECREVERVNT 
HOC.   MONIMENTVM.   NAEVOLEIA.  TYCHE.  LIBERTIS. 

SVIS. 
LIBERTABVSQ,  ET.  0.  MVNATI.  FAVSTI.  VIVA.  FECIT. 

Fompeiin 
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M.  POBO.  M.  F. 

EX.  DEC.  DECEETO. 

IN.  FRONTEM.  P.  XXV. 

m.  AGRO.  PED.  XXY.  Pompeii. 


IVLIA.  ALPINVLA 

HIC.  lACEO 

INFELICIS  PATRIS  INFELIX.  PROLES 

DEAE.  AVENTIAE.  SACERDOS 

EXORARE  PATRIS.  NECEM.  NON.  POTVI 

MALE.  MORL  IN.  PATIS.  ILLE.  ERAT 

VIXI.  ANNOS.  xxin. 

"  I  know  of  no  human  composition  so  affecting  as  this,  nor  a 
history  of  deeper  interest." — Byron.    Said  to  be  a  forgery. 


D.  M. 

DASVMIAE.  SOTERIDL  LI 

BERTAE.  OPTIMAE.  ET.  CON 

IVGL  SANCTISSIMAE.  BENE 

MER.  EEC.  L.  DASVMIVS.  CAL 

LISTVS.  CVM.  QVA.  VIX.  AN 

XXXV.  SINE.  VLLA.  QVE 

RELLA.  OPTANS.  VT.  IPSA 

SIBL  POTIVS.  SVPERSTES.  FV. 

ISSET.  QVAM.  SE.  SIBL  SVPER 

STITEM.  RELIQVISSET. 

On  a  cippus  in  (he  British  Mvseum, 


VALE  ET  SALVE  ANIMA  C.  OPPI^.  TELNESS  NOS 
EO  ORBINE  QVO  NATVRA  PERMISERIT  TE  SEQVEMVR. 
VALE  MATER  BULCISSIMA. 


DIIS.  MANIBVS 

CLAVDIAE.  PISTES. 

PRIMVS.  CONIVGI 

OPTVMAE.  SANCTAE 

ET.  PIAE.  BENEMERITAE 
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NON.  AEQYOS.  PAECAE.  STATVISTIS.  STAMINA.  VITAE 
TAM.  BENE.  COMPOSITOS.  POTVISTIS.  SEDE.  TENEEE 
AMISSA.  EST.  CONITNX.  CVE.  EGO.  ET.  IPSE.  MOEOB. 
SI.  FELIX.  ESSEM.  PISTE.  MEA.  VIVEKE.  DEBVIT 
TRISTIA.  CONTIGERVN.  QVL  AMISSO.  CONIVGE,  YIVO 
NIL.  EST.  TAM.  MISERVM.  QVAM.  TOTAM.  PEEBERE. 

VITAM. 
NEC.   VITAE.   NASCI.  DVRA.   PEREGISTIS.   CRVDELIA 

PENSA.  SORORES. 
RVPTAQVE.  DEFICIVNT.  IN.  PRIMO.  MVNERE.  FVSI 
O.  NIMIS.  INIVSTAE.  TER.  DENOS.  DARE.  MVNVS.  IN. 

ANNOS 
DECEPTVS.  GRAVIVS.  FATV^I.  SIC.  PRESSIT.  EGESTAS. 
DVM.  VITAM.  TVLERO  PRIMVS.  PISTES.  LVGEA.  CON- 

IVGIVIVI. 

OaUeria  Lapidaria,     Vatican, 


D.  M. 

OTTEDIAE.  ZMTRNAE.  CONIVG.  B.  M.  Q.  V.  ANN  XVI 

M.  VIII.  C.  SALVIVS.  ABASCANTVS.  FECIT.  ET.  SIBI.  ET 

SVIS.  POSTERISQVE.  EORVM 
HIC.  lACEO  INFELIX  ZMYRNA.  PVELLA.  TENEBRIS 
QVAE.  ANNOS.  AETATIS.  AGENS.  SEX.  ET.  DECEMEN- 

SIBVS.  OCTO 
AMISI.  LVCEM.  ANIMAM.  ET.  RAPVERVNT  FATA  INIQVA 
CASTIOR  VT  PROBIOR  SERVATIOR  VLLA  MARITO 
TE  PRECOR  HOC.  QVI  RELEGES.  SI  PIETAS  HABETVLLA. 
LOCVM. 

SIC.  SIMILE  TITVLVM TIS  NON  SCRIBERET  OSSIS 

DISCEDENS  Die  ZMYRNA.... E  ITERVM  TERET 

IN... 

GdUeria  Lapidaria*     Vatican, 


VITRIA.  PHRYNE.  VIXIT.  TERSENOS.  ANNOS 
CARA  MEIS,  VIXI  SVBITO  FATALE.  RAPINA 
FLORENTEM.  VITA.  SVSTULIT.  ATRA.  DIES 
00.  TVMVLO.  NVNC.  SVM.   CINERES.   SIMVL.  NAMQVE. 

SACRATI 
PER.  MATREM.  CARAM.  SVNT.  POSITIQUE.  MEI 
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QVOS.  PIVS.    SAEPE.    COLIT.    PRATER.    CONIYNXQYE. 

PVELLAE. 
ATQVE.  OBITYM.  NOSTRYM.  FLETIBVS.  VSQVE.  LVGENT 
DI.  MANES.  ME.  VNVM.  RETINETE.  VT.  VIVERE.  POS- 

SINT 
QYOS.  SEMPER.  COL VI.  VIVA.  LIBENTE.  ANIMO 
VT.  SINT.  QVI.  CINERES.  NOSTROS.  BENE.  FLORIBVS 

SERTI 
SAEPE.  ORNENT.  DICAT.  SIT.  MIHI.  TERRA.  LEVIS. 

Oalleria  Lapidaria.     Vatican, 


CHRISTIAN  INSCRIPTIONS. 


As  Christian  inscriptions  form  a  portion  of  Roman  inscrip- 
tionSj  being  contemporaneous  and  in  the  same  language,  we  have 
thought  fit  to  introduce  here  a  short  notice  of  them. 

Christian  inscriptions  form  a  separate  class.  They  are  all 
funereal^  and  are  for  the  most  part  foimd  in  the  catacombs,  or 
subterranean  cemeteries*  of  the  early  Christians  in  Rome.    They 

*  The  word  cemetery  is  derived  from  KoifiririifHov,  *^  a  sleeping  place," 
hence  the  frequent  formulae  in  the  Christian  epitaphs,  **  dormit  in  pace," 
he  sleeps  in  peace;  '^dormitio  Elpidis,"  the  sleeping  place  of  Elpis; 
"cubiculum  Aurelise,"  the  sleeping  chamber  of  Aurelia.  The  term 
catacomb  was  applied  to  these  subterranean  cemeteries  at  a  much  later 
period.  The  practice  of  subterranean  burial  among  the  early  Christians 
was  evidently  derived  from  the  Jewish  custom  of  burying  the  dead  in 
excavated  sepulchres,  and  thus  may  have  been  adopted  by  the  early  Jewish 
converts.  The  Roman  Jews  had  a  very  early  catacomb  of  their  own,  in 
the  Monte  Verde,  contiguous  to  their  place  of  abode,  in  the  Trasteverine 
quarter  of  Rome.  This  subterranean  mode  of  sepulture  is  undoubtedly  of 
Egyptian  origin.  It  is  generally  supposed  that  the  early  Christians  used 
for  their  burial  places  the  excavations  made  by  the  Romans  for  procuring 
stone  and  cement  for  building  purposes.  This  is  an  erroneous  view. 
Recent  geological  observations^  on  the  soil  of  the  Agro  Romano  have 
shown  that  the  surface  of  the  Campagna  consists  of  volcanic  rocks  of 
different  natures  and  ages.  The  earliest  of  the  series,  the  tufa  lithoide, 
was  constantly  employed  from  the  earliest  ages  in  the  buildings  of  the 
city,  as  attested  by  the  massive  blocks  of  the  Cloaca  Maxima,  the 
tabularium  of  the  Capitol,  and  the  walls  of  Romulus ;  the  second,  or  tufa 
granolare,  which  though  it  has  just  consistency  enough  to  retain  the  form 
given  to  it  by  the  excavator,  cannot  be  hewn  or  extracted  in  blocks ;  and 
the  puzzolana,  which  has  been  extensively  used  in  all  ages  for  mortar  or 
Roman  cement.    The  tufa  lithoide  and  the  puzzolana  were  thus  alone  used 
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are  characterised  by  symbols  and  formulsd  peculiar  to  the 
Ghristiaii  creed ;  the  idea  of  another  life^  a  life  beyond  the  grays, 
UBoaUy  proTails  in  them. 

The  symbols  fonnd  in  connection  with  the  fonereal  inscrip- 
tions are  of  three  kinds ;  the  larger  proportion  of  these  refer  to 
the  profession  of  Ghristianiiy,  its  doctrines  and  its  graces.    A 
second  class,  of  a  partly  secular  description^  only  indicate  the 
trades  of  the  deceased;  and  the  remainder  represent  prox>er 
names:  thns  a  lion  must  be  read  as  a  proi)er  name,  Leo;  an  ass, 
p.      Onotger;  a  dragon,  Dracontius,    Of  the  fjrst  kind  the 
'Nj^  most  nsnally  met  with  is  the  monc^ram  of  Christ.* 
yY\  The  other  symbols  generally  in  nse  are  the  ship,  the 
emblem  of  the  chnrch,  the  fish  (lx^^^>  containing  the 
initials  of  'Ii^o-ov^  Xpiar6s  Q€ov  Ylos  2mifp)  the  emblem  of  Christ 
The  palm,  the  symbol  of  martyrdom.    The  anchor  represented 
hope  in  immortality;  the  doTO,  peace;  the  stag  reminded  the 
faithful  of  the  pious  aspiration  of  the  Psalmist;  the  horse  was 
the  emblem  of  strength  in  the  fiuth ;  the  hunted  hare,  of  perse- 
cution; the  peacock  and  the  phosnix  stood  for  signs  of  the 
resurrection.    Christ,  as  the  good  pastor,  and  the  A — O  of  the 
Apocalypse  were  also  introduced  in  the  epitaphs.    Even  per- 
sonages of  the  pagan  mythology  were  introduced,  which  the 
Christians  employed  in  a  concealed  sense,  as  (>pheus,  en- 


for  building  purposes  by  the  Romans,  and  the  catacombs  ara  never  found 
excavated  in  these.  The  catacombs  were  hewn  only  in  the  tufa  granolare, 
and  were  consequently  excavated  expressly  for  burials  by  the  early 
Christians.  The  Christian  architects  carefully  avoided  the  massive  strata 
of  the  tufa  lithoide,  and  we  believe  it  is  ascertained  that  all  the  known 
catacombs  are  driven  exclusively  along  the  courses  of  the  tufa  granolare. 
With  equal  care  these  subterranean  engineers  avoided  the  layers  of 
puzzolana,  which  would  have  rendered  their  work  insecure,  and  in  which 
no  permanent  rock  tomb  could  have  been  constructed.  Thus  we  arrive  at 
the  curious  fact,  that  in  making  the  catacombs  the  excavators  carefully 
avoided  the  strata  of  hard  stone  and  the  strata  of  soft  stone,  used  respec- 
tively for  building  and  for  mortar,  and  selected  that  course  of  medium 
hardness  which  was  best  adapted  to  their  peculiar  purpose.— -£'(Kra&un^il 
Review,  CXX. 

*  This  monogram  is  not  6f  Christian  origin.  It  was  probably  only 
adopted  by  the  Christians,  as  it  occurs  on  coins  of  Probus,  who  was  not  a 
Christian,  and  in  inscriptions  anterior  to  Christianity.  It  was  not  in 
received  use  among  the  Christians  until  the  time  of  Constantino.  The 
cross,  alone,  is  fonnd  as  an  ornamental  device  in  Egyptian  paintings, 
fifteen  centuries  before  the  Christian  era. 
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chanting  the  wild  heasts  with  the  music  of  his  lyre,  was  the 
secret  symbol  of  Christ  as  the  ciTiliser  of  men  leading  all 
nations  to  the  &ith.  Ulysses,  fastened  to  the  mast  of  his 
ship,  was  supposed  to  present  some  faint  resemblance  to  the 
crucifixion. 

The  most  usual  written  formulaB  are  H.  K.  L  P.  hie  requi- 
esoit  in  pace,  BONAE.  MEMOKIAE.  The  following  are  also 
sometimes  met  with:  "anima  sancta  salve,  bibas  (vivas)  in 
Christo,"  and  all  those  in  which  the  name  of  Christ  or  the  idea 
of  a  resurrection  are  expressed :  "  gratia  plena;  innox  et  dulcis^ 
nobile  decus ;  Kere,  Xere  "  (for  the  Greek  Xaip^) ;  "  lux  vivas  in 
Deo;  pax  tecum  sit;  pudicsB  feminsB,  quiescas  in  pace;  qui  in 
meum  Deum  credidit ;  recessit  in  somno  pacis ;  recordetur  illius 
Deus;  Spiritus  tuus  in  pace;  servus  Dei  fidelis;  vive  in  SBtemo: 
zezes  (vivas),  pie  zezes  (pie  vivas)."  The  pagan  D.  M.  was  also 
retained  by  the  Christians  in  the  earlier  ages.  When  Chris- 
tianity was  established  on  securer  foundations,  imprecations  and 
anathemas  against  any  person  who  should  violate  the  tombs^ 
were  also  employed  in  the  inscriptions.  These  formules  are 
sometimes  found :  "  male  pereat  insepultus ;  jaceat  non  resurgat, 
cum  Juda  partem  habeat,  se  quis  sepulchrum  hunc  violaverit; 
sit  maledictus  et  in  perpetuum  anathemate  constrictus." 

In  classifying  the  Boman  inscriptions,  M.  de  Eossi  has 
adopted  the  following  divisions.  The  first  comprises  those 
inscriptions  only  which  contain  some  express  note  of  time,  and 
are  therefore  susceptible  of  exact  chronological  arrangement. 
The  second  comprises  the  select  inscriptions,  viz. :  first,  sacred 
and  historical  ones,  and  next  those  which,  either  by  testimony, 
by  forms,  or  by  symbols,  illustrate  the  doctrines,  the  worship,  or 
the  morals  of  the  Christians.  The  third,  the  purely  topo- 
graphical, assigns  each  inscription  its  proper  place  among  the 
ancient  localities  of  Bome.  This  comprises  also  inscriptions  of 
unknown  or  uncertain  locality,  as  well  as  inscriptions  of  spurious 
origin  or  doubtful  authenticity. 

In  considering  the  chronological  arrangements  of  Christian 
inscriptions,  it  is  imix>rtant  to  keep  in  view  that  in  the  earlier 
centuries  the  Christians  kept  note  of  time  either  by  the  years  of 
the  bishop,  or  by  some  of  the  civil  forms  which  prevailed  in  the 
various  countries  in  which  they  resided.  In  Bome  the  common 
date  was  that  of  the  consular  year.  The  common  use  of  the 
Christian  era  as  a  note  of  time  began,  as  is  well  known,  later 
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than  the  sixth  century,  at  which  M.  de  Bossi's  series  terminai«s. 
In  M.  de  Bossi's  collection  one  inscription  bears  date  from  the 
year  a.d.  107,  and  another  from  111.  Of  the  period  from  the 
year  204,  in  which  the  next  inscription  with  a  date  occurs,  tiU  the 
peace  of  the  church  in  312,  twenty-eight  dated  inscriptions  haye 
been  found ;  after  the  peace  of  the  church  the  number  of  dated 
inscriptions  increases  rapidly.  Between  the  accession  of  Gon- 
stantine  and  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  his  coUecti<m 
contains  450  dated  inscriptions,  and  the  fifth  century  presents 
about  the  same  number;  but  in  the  sixth,  the  number  again 
declines,  that  century  producing  little  more  than  200. 

In  those  cases  where  no  note  of  time  is  marked,  M.  de  Boss! 
has  ayaOed  himself  of  other  chronological  indications  and  tests, 
founded  on  the  language,  on  the  style,  on  the  names,  and  on  the 
material  execution  of  the  inscription,  in  determining  the  date. 
Out  of  the  11,000  extant  Boman  inscriptions  anterior  to  the 
seventh  century,  M.  de  Bossi  finds  chronological  evidence  of  the 
date  of  no  fewer  than  1874. 

One  of  the  leading  peculiarities  of  these  inscriptions  is  the 
frequent  disregard  of  the  usual  rules  of  grammar,  and  the 
tendency  to  the  corruption  of  words,  as  "  cum  uxorem  suam,** 
"cum  quem,'*  "pro  caritatem,'*  "in  seculum,  hoc  tumnlum," 
"santa"  for  "sancta,**  "sexes"  for  "sexies,"  "posuete"  for 
"  posuit,"  "  iscribit "  for  "  scribit,"  "  filie  *'  for  "  filisB,"  "  que  "  or 
"qae"  for  •'qu»,"  "hac"  for  "ac,"  "pride"  for  "pridie," 
"mesis"  for  "mensis,"  "michi"  for  "mihi,"  "exibit"  for 
"exivit,"  "opsequia"  for  "obsequia;"  "vicxit,"  "visit,"  "vissit," 
or  "  visse  *'  for  "  vixit;"  "  adque  "  for  "  atque,'* "  quesquenti  "  for 
"  quiescenti,"  "depossio"  for  "depositio,"  &c.  The  lapse  of 
Latin  into  Italian  is  marked  by  such  changes  as  prefixing  i,  as 
ispirito  for  spiritui,  or  afl&xing  e,  as  posuete  for  posuit  We 
find  also  the  cockney  aspirate  and  its  contrary  anticipated  in  the 
inscriptions,  as  Hossa  (ossa),  Hordine,  Hoctobres,  Hetema,  and 
oc  for  hoc,  ic  for  hie. 

There  are  also  varieties  in  inflexion,  such  as  "  spiritu  sancta  " 
for  "spiritu  sancto,"  "pauperorum"  for  "pauperum,"  "vocitus" 
for  "  vocatus,"  "requiescent"  for  "requiescunt,"  &c. 

There  are  also  new  or  unusual  terms,  or  new  familiar  words 
in  new  or  unusual  meanings,  such  as  "pausavit,  dp€TravcraTo 
(rested),  bisomus,  trisomus,  quadrisomus,"  holding  two,  three, 
four  bodies;  compar  and  conpar  (husband  and  wife);  fecit  for 
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egit,  pof^sed;  "percepit,"  received,  8cil,  baptism,  as  also  "con* 
secntus  est,"  in  the  same  sense,  &c. 

Sometimes  Latin  is  written  in  Greek  characters,,  as  AHno- 
CEITOYC  depositus,  ANNOYC  annus  (annos).  Sometimes  Greek 
in  Latin  as  zeses  =  fooiys  =  vivas.  We  give  an  example  of  a 
Latin  inscription  in  Greek  characters  at  page  530. 

The  phraseology,  also,  deserves  attentive  consideration.  The 
terms  and  expressions  for  onr  "  Here  lies  "  are  "  hie  jacet,  ivBdBe 
jcetrat,  hic  situs  est,  hie  positus,  depositus,  dormit,  quiescit,'*  &c. 
For  death  we  have  the  tense  forms  "defunctus  est,  decessit, 
recessit,  de  sseculo  recessit,  de  ssbcuIo  exivit,  reddidit  animam, 
reddidit  debitum,  Peo  reddidit  spiritum  sanctum,  pausavit, 
requevit,  ivit  ad  Deum,  migravit  de  hoc  ssbcuIo,  recessit  de  hao 

luce,  prSBCessit,  reXevrq,  €T€\€xm]<rev,  di/c7rov(raro,  irekei&Brf,  and 

the  participial  forms,  defunctus,  absolutus  de  corpore,  evocatus 
a  Domino,  arcessitus  ab  angelis,  receptus  ad  Deum,  accepta 
apud  Deum,  obita,"  i^eXdav,  €k  rov  filov,  &c. 

The  age  is  expressed  by  "vixit,"  or  "  vixit  in  sbbcuIo,"  "annos" 
(or"annis'*or  "annus")-- — ,  "menses"  (or  "mensibus"), "  dies" 

(or  "diebus  ") ,  with  the  number  of  hours  sometimes  stated. 

Sometimes  "qui  fuit"  stands  for  "  vixit;"  sometimes  neither  is 
expressed,  and  we  have  the  form  in  the  genitive,  "sal.  anno- 
rum,"  &c. 

Frequentiy  the  time  passed  in  married  life  is  mentioned,  and 
we  find  such  phrases  as  "  vixit  mecum,  duravit  mecum,  vixit  in 
conjugio,  fecit  mecum,  fecit  in  conjugio,  fecit  cum  compare," 
with  a  precise  statement  of  the  number  of  years,  &c.,  and  often 
with  some  expression  marking  the  happiness  of  the  couple's 
married  life,  such:  as,  "  sine  IsBsione  animi,  sine  querela,  sine 
jurgio,"  &c. 

The  epithets  applied  to  the  deceased  indicate  strong  affection, 
and  the  eulogies  are  sometimes  extravagant.  Thus  we  have 
"  dulcissimus,  carissimus,  innocentissima,  piissimus,  castissima, 
pudicissima,  incomparabihs,  totius  pudicitisB  Veritas,  forma 
pndoris." 

The  occupation  or  position  in  life  is  stated,  with  the  proper 
titles,  in  many  dated  Christian  epitaphs.  But  they  are  all,  it  is 
supposed,  later  than  the  time  of  (Constantino.  • 

The  same  designations  of  the  place  of  burial  and  of  the  tomb 
are  found  in  both  Christian  and  Pagan  epitaphs,  such  as 
"  tumulus,  sepulcrum,  locus,  locus  Justus,  locus  emptus,  locus 
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ooncessos,  locus  donatoB,  memoria^  sarcophagus/'  eycu  to  the 
use  of ''  domus  SBtema.'* 

Acclamations  or  expressions  of  good  wishes  or  prayers  to  or 
for  the  deceased  frequently  occur  in  the  inscriptions,  such  a^ 
''Befrigera,  Deus  tibi  re&igeret,  vivas  inter  sanctos,  viyas  in 

Deo,"  "Elprivfi  0-04,  ey  B(^  (fl^^* 

The  letters  also  of  these  inscriptions  are  usually  very  irr^ular. 
They  are  from  half  an  inch  to  four  inches  in  height,  coloured  in 
the  incision  with  a  pigment  resembling  Venetian  red.  The 
sense,  too,  of  the  inscriptions  is  not  always  very  obvious.  An 
extreme  simplicity  of  language  and  sentiment  is  the  prevailing 
characteristic  of  the  earlier  inscriptions.  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  exaggerated  examples  of  the  opposite  style  wre  occasionally 
met  with. 

Another  peculiarity  in  these  Christian  inscriptions  is  the 
disuse  of  the  three  names  usually  assumed  by  the  Romans. 
M.  de  Bossi  has  given  twenty  inscriptions  with  the  names 
complete,  prior  to  Constantino.  Of  these,  no  fewer  than  seven- 
teen have  prsenomina,  whereas  affcer  Constantino  prsBnomioa 
may  be  said  entirely  to  disapx)ear.  The  gentile  name  was  dis- 
placed by  new  forms  terminating  in  antius,  entius,  ontius,  osus, 
and  their  feminines,  as  Lactantius,  Cresoentius,  Amantius,  Yin- 
oentius,  Graudentia,  Leontius,  Bonosus,  Gkiudiosa.  The  names 
of  the  fourth,  fifth  and  later  centuries  are  usually  fanciful 
appellations,  as  maris,  iKnis,  aydinf,  Decentia,  Frudentia,  Dig- 
nitas,  Idonitas,  Benatus,  Bedemptus,  Frojectus ;  or  self-abasing 
appellations,  as  Stercorius,  Contumeliosus.  Compound  names 
are  also  found,  Deus  dedit,  Servus  Dei,  Adeodatus,  Quod  Deus 
Yult.  In  general,  the  Christians  took  the  names  of  their  saints, 
sometimes  they  retained  their  x>&gan  names,  such  as  Afrodisius, 
Mercurius.  They  assumed  also  the  names  of  animals,  as  Leo, 
Onager,  Ursa,  Ursula. 

The  year  is  usually  indicated  by  the  names  of  the  consuls. 
The  abbreviation  COS  for  ''  consulibus "  was  in  use  up  to  the 
middle  of  the  third  century,  when  COSS,  CONS,  and  CONSS 
began  to  be  adopted ;  COS  is  very  seldom  found  during  the 
fourth  century, and  almost  never  in  the  fifth  or  sixth;  COSS  fell 
into  disuse  about  the  first  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  and  after 
that  CONS  was  used ;  in  the  time  of  Diocletian  with  S  for  one 
consul  and  SS  for  two.  At  the  same  time  CO  .  SS  .  CS  were 
introduced,  but  they  were  very  rarely  used  in  the  fifth,  and 
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there  is  scarcely  an  example  of  them  in  the  sixth.  From  about 
the  middle  of  the  fonrth  century  CONS  began  to  be  placed 
before  instead  of  after  the  names,  and  this  usage  became  the 
prevalent  custom  in  the  fifth  and  sixth. 

At  the  date  of  the  discovery  of  the  Eoman  catacombs,  the 
whole  body  of  known  Christian  inscriptions  collected  from  all 
parts  of  Italy,  fell  far  short  of  a  thousand  in  number.  Of  these, 
too,  not  a  single  one  was  of  subterranean  origin,  and  not  dated 
earlier  than  a.d.  553.  At  present  the  Christian  inscriptions  of 
£ome  alone,  and  anterior  to  the  sixth  century,  considerably 
exceed  11,000.  They  have  been  carefully  removed  from  the 
cemeteries,  and  are  now  systematically  arranged  by  M.  de 
Bossi,  on  the  walls  of  the  Christian  museum,  recently  formed  by 
order  of  Pius  IX.,  in  the  Lateran  Palace.  A  large  number  of 
these  inscriptions  are  also  inserted  in  the  walls  of  the  Galleria 
Lapidaria  in  the  Vatican. 
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A,  ave,  anima,  aulus,  &c. 

A.  B.  M.  anim»  bene  merenti. 

A.  D.  anima  dulcis. 

B.  F.  bonsB  feminsB,  bonss  fidei. 

B.  M.  bene  merenti. 
BVS.  V.  bonus  vir. 

CL.  F.  clarissima  femina,  oi* 
filia. 

C.  R.  corpus  requiescit,  or  re- 
positum. 

D«  depositus,  dormit,  dulcis, 
&c. 

D.  B.  Q.  dulcis  bene  quiescas ! 
D.  D.  S.  decessit  de  ssbcuIo. 
D.  I.  P.  decessit  in  pace. 
DM.  Dominus. 

DPS.  depositus,  depositio. 

H.  R.  I.  P.  hie  requiescit  in 
pace. 


IN.  D.  in  Deo,  indictione. 
IN.  P.  D.  in  pace  Domini. 
IN.  X.  in  Ohristo. 

M.    monumentum,    memoria^ 
martyr. 

N.  DEVS.  nobile  decus. 

P.  pax,  ponendus,  posuit 
P.  M.  plus,  minus. 
PPS.  probus. 
P.  Z.  pie  zezes. 

Q.  quiescat. 

Q.  FVAP.N.  qui  fait   apud 
nos. 

R.  recessit,  requiescit. 

K  I.  PA.  requiescit  in  pace. 

S.  salve,  spiritus,  suus. 
SAC.  VG.  sacra  virga 
S.  I.  D.  spiritus  in  Deo. 
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SC.  M.  sanctflB  memorisB. 

S.  T.  T.  G.  sit  tibi  testis  c»lum. 

G.  dapovo-a,  defoiicta. 
TT.  titulmn. 

V.  vixit,  Virgo,  vivas. 
V.  B.  vir  bonus. 


V.  C.  vir  clarissimus. 
VV.  F.  Vive  felix. 
V.  S.  vale,  salve. 
v.  X.  vivas  chariRHJine. 

X.  Ohristus,  decern. 

Z.  Zeses,  Zeo-o  (Jesus). 


EXAMPLES  OP  CHRISTIAN  INSCRIPTIONS  OF 
DIFFERENT  PERIODS, 

VG.  YESPASIANO  HI  COS 

IAN  A.D.  71. 

This  fragment  has  been  received  as  a  part  of  a  Christian  , 
epitaph  by  Beggi,  Marini,  and  de  Rossi    It  is  the  most  ancient 
of  all  such  as  bear  dates. 


SERVILIA.  ANNORVM.  XIII 
PIS.  ET  BOL.  COSS. 

Servilia,  aged  thirteen,  died  in  the  consulate  of  Piso  and 
Bolanus.    a.d.  111. 


TEMPORE.  ADRIANI.  IMPERATORIS.  MARIVS.  ADOLES- 

CENS  DVX 
MILITVM.  QVX  SATIS.  VIXIT  DVM  VITAM  PRO  CHO 

CVM.  SANGYINE 
CONSVNSIT.  IN.  PACE.  TANDEM  QUIEVIT.  BENE  ME- 

RENTES  CVM 
LACRIMIS.  ET.  METV.  POSVERVNT.  I.  D.  VI. 

In  the  time  of  the  Emperor  Adrian,  Marius,  a  young  military 
officer  who  had  lived  long  enough,  when  with  blood  he  gave  up 
his  life  for  Christ.  At  length  he  rested  in  peace.  The  well- 
deserving  set  up  this  with  tears  and  in  fear,  on  the  6th  before 
the  ides.    a.d.  130. 
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ALEXAXDEK  MORTVVS  NON  EST  SED  VIVIT   SVPEK 

ASTKA  ET  CORPVS 
IN  HOC   TVMVLO    QVIESCIT  VITAM  EXPLEVIT   SVB 

ANTONINO  IMPo 
QVIVBI  MVLTVM  BENE  FITH  ANTEVENIEE  PRAEVl- 

DERET  PROGRATIA 
ODIVM  REDDIDIT  GENVA  ENLM  FLECTENS  VERO  DEO 

SACRIFICATVRVS 
AD  SVPPLICIA  DVCITVRO  TEMPORA  INPAVSTA  QVI- 

BVS  INTER  SACRA 
ET  VOTA  NE  IN  CAVERNIS  QVIDEM  SALVARI  POSSI- 

MVS  QVID  MISERIVS 
TITA  SED  QVID  MISERIVS  IN  MORTE  CVM  AB  AMICIS 

ET  PARENTIBVS 
SEPELIRI  NEQVEANT  TANDEM  IN  COELO  CORVSCANT 

PARVM  VIXIT  QVI 
Vl'XIT  IV.  X.  TEM. 

In  Christ.  Alexander  is  not  dead,  but  lives  beyond  the  stars, 
and  his  body  rests  in  this  tomb.  He  lived  under  the  Emperor 
Antoninus,  who,  foreseeing  that  great  benefit  would  result  from 
his  services,  returned  evil  for  good.  For,  while  on  his  knees, 
and  about  to  sacrifice  to  the  true  Grod,  he  was  led  away  to 
execution.  0,  sad  times !  in  which  sacred  rites  and  prayers, 
even  in  caverns,  afford  no  protection  to  us.  What  can  be  more 
wretched  than  such  a  life  ?  and  what  than  such  a  death  ?  when 
they  could  not  be  buried  by  their  friends  and  relations. — At 
length  they  sparkle  in  heaven.  He  has  scarcely  lived  who  has 
lived  in  Christian  times.    a.d.  160. 

From  the  cemetery  of  St  Cdllisto. 


AVRELIA  DULCISSIMA  FILIA  QVAE 

DE.  SAECVLO  RECESSIT  VIXIT  ANN.  XV.  M.  IHI. 

SEVERO  ET  QVINTIN  COSS. 

Aurelia;  our  sweetest  daughter,  who  departed  from  the  world. 
She  lived  fifteen  years  and  foar  months.  Severus  and  Quintinus 
being  consuls.    a.d.  325. 
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Kh)COVA€  KAVACIh)  €A  HATCPNU 
NU)N€IC  NOB€NBP€IBOYC  A€l€ 
B€N€P€C  AOYNA  XXIIII  A€YK€C 
4>6A€I€  C€BHP€  KAP€CC€M€ 
nOCoY€T€  €A  €ICneiP€ITU)  CANKTCaJ 
TOYU)  MOPTOVA  ANNOVWPWM  LV 
€A  MHCU)P(ON  XI  A€YPU)N  X. 

Consule  Glaudio  et  Patemo,  nonis  Novembribus,  die  Veneris, 
luna  XXIY,  Lences  filisd  Seversd  carissimsB  posnit  et  spuitui 
sancto  tuo.    Mortna  annomm  LY  et  meiisiTiiii  XI  dieiiim  X. 

In  the  oonsnlship  of  Glandins  and  Patemns,  on  the  nones  of 
November,  on  Friday,  the  24th  day  of  the  moon,  Leuce  erected 
(this  memorial)  to  her  very  dear  daughter,  and  to  thy  holy 
spirit.  She  (died  at  the  age)  of  fifty-five  years,  and  eleVfen 
months,  (and)  ten  days.    a.d.  269. 


D.M. 
P.  LIBERIO  VICXIT 

ANN  N.  V  MENSES  N.  HI 

DIES  N.  Vin  R  ANICIO 

FAVSTO  ET  VERIO  GALLO 

COSS 

PubliusLiberio  lived  five  years,  three  months,  and  eight  day& 
He  retired  (from  this  world)  in  the  consulship  of  Anicins  Faustus 
and  Virins  Gallus.    a.d.  298. 


B.  M. 
CVBICVLVM.    AVEELIAE.     MAETINAE.    CASTISSIMAE 

ADQVE.  PVDI. 
CISSIMAE  FEMmAE   QVE   FECIT.  IN,   COIVGIO.  ANN. 

xxni.  D.  xnii. 

BENE  MEEENTI.  QVE  VIXIT.  ANN.  XL.  M.  XL  D.  Xm. 

DEPOSITIO  EIS 
DIE.    HL    NONAS.    OCT.    NEPOTIANO.    ET    FACVNDO. 

CONNS,  m  PACE. 
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To  the  well  deserving. 
The  chamher  of  Amelia  Martina,  my  wife,  most  chaste  and 
modest,  who  lived  in  wedlock  twenty-three  years  and  fourteen 
days.  To  the  well-deserving  one,  who  lived  forty  years,  eleven 
months,  and  thirteen  days.  Her  bnrial  was  on  the  third  nones 
of  October.  Nepotianns  and  Facundns  being  consuls.  In 
peace.    a.d.  336. 

OaUeria  Lapidaria.     Vatican. 


ENGAGE  KEITE 
EYTEPHH  H  TON 
MOYCilN  CYNTPO<l>OC 
BinCACA  AHAXIC  KAI 
OCEinC  KAI  AM  EM 
HTOC  Eni  ET  IE 
EIM  KB  MHN  f 
ETEAEYTH  RPO  E  KAA 
AEKEMB  YRATIA 
TON  KY  TO  T  KAI  TO  r 

Ev^adr  xetre  (iccirat)  EirrfpTp;  rj  r&v  Movcrtfy  avyTpo<f>os  /SccDotKra 
Ajfkag  KOI  occuas  {o<rui>s)  Kai  a/if/iTrro);  ctti  enj  t€  rjfiepas  K^y  furjvas  y. 
ErcXeimycrev  rrj   npo  €  KciXavBmv  A€K€fji^pi&v  vnariq,  rcav  Kvptav  to  i 

KCU  TO  y. 

Here  lies  Euterpe,  the  companion  of  the  Muses,  having  lived 
simply  and  piously,  and  irreproachably  for  fifteen  years,  twenty- 
two  days,  and  three  months.  She  died  on  the  fifth  day  before 
the  calends  of  December,  in  the  consulship  of  our  lords,  for  the 
tenth  time,  and  for  the  third  time  (i.e.  in  the  Consulship  of 
Constantine,  for  the  tenth  time,  and  Julian  for  the  third  time). 
AJ).  360.  

KOMANO.  NEOFITO 

BENEMERENTI  QVI  VI 

XIT.  ANNOS.  Vni.  DXV. 

EEQVIESCIT  IN  PACE  DN 

FL.  GRATIANO.  AVG.  11.  ET. 

PETEONIO  PEOBO.  CS. 

2  M  2 
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To  Bomanns,  the  neophyte,  the  well-deserving,  who  lived 
eight  years,  fifteen  days.  He  rests  in  the  peace  of  the  Lord. 
Flavins  and  G-ratianns  and  Petronins  Probns  being  consal& 
A.D.  1371. 


HIO  QVTESOIT  ANCILLA  DEI  QVE  DE 
SVA  OMNIO  POSSIDIT  DOMYM  ISTA 
QVEM  AMIOE  DEFLEN  SOLACIYMQ  EEQVIEVNT. 
PBO  HVNO  VNVM  ORA  SVBOLEM  QVEM  SVPERIS. 
TITEM  REQVISTI  ETERNA  REQVTEM  FELICITA. 
S.  CAVSA  MANBIS  IHIX.  KHLENDAS  OTOBRIS 
CVOVBBITINYS  ET  ABVMDANTIVS  HIC  SIMVL  QVTESCIT 
DD.  KN.  GBATIANO  V.  ET  TEODOSIO.  AAGG. 

Thns  read  by  M.  de  Bossi : 

Hie  qniescit  ancilla  Dei,  qusB  de  snis  omnibus  possidet 
domnm  istam,  qnam  amicsB  deflent  solaciumqne  reqnimni 
Pro  hac  una  ora  subole,  quam  superstitem  reliquisti.  sterna 
in  requie  felicitatis  causa  manebis,  XIY.  kalendis  Octobris, 
Cucurbitinus  et  Abumdantius  hie  simul  quiescunti.  DDNN 
Gratiano  v  et  Theodosio  Angustis  (Consulibus). 

Here  rests  a  handmaid  of  God,  who  out  of  all  her  riches  now 
possesses  bat  this  one  house,  whom  her  friends  bewail,  and  seek 
in  vain  for  consolation.  Oh  pray  for  this  one  remaining  daugh- 
ter, whom  thou  hast  left  behind!  Thou  wilt  remain  in  the 
eternal  repose  of  happiness.  On  the  14:  of  the  Calends  of 
October.  Curcurbitinus  and  Abumdantius  rest  here  together. 
In  the  consulship  of  our  Lords  Gratian  (V.)  and  Theodosius 
Emperors.    a.d.  380. 

HIO  POSITA  EST  ANIMA  DVLCES 
INNOCA  SAPIENS  ET  PVLCHBA  NOMINE 
QUIBIACE  QW  VIXIT.  ANNOS.  IH.  M  IH.  DVin. 
DP  IN  PACE  nn.  ID.  IAN.  CONSS.  DN.  TEVDOSIO. 
AVG.  n  ET  MEBOBAVDE.  VC.  IH. 

Hie  posita  est  anima  dulces  (dulcis)  innoca  (innocua),  sapiens 
et  pulchra,  nomine  Quiriace,  qusB  vixit  annos  III.,  menses  HI, 
dies  Vin.  Deposita  in  pace,  IV.  Idus  Januarias,  Consulibus 
Domino  nostro  Teudosio  (Theodoric)  Augusto  IL  et  Merobaude, 
Viro  Clarissimo  in. 
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Here  has  been  laid  a  sweet  spirit,  guileless,  wise  and  beantifal, 
by  name  Qniriace,  who  lived  three  years,  three  months,  and 
eight  days.  Buried  in  peace,  in  the  fourth  day  before  the  Ides 
of  January,  in  the  consulship  of  our  Lord  Theodorius  Augustus, 
for  the  second  time,  and  Merobaudes  a  most  distinguished  man, 
for  the  third  time.    a.d.  388. 


PEEPETVAM  SEDEM  NVTKITOK  PO.SSIDES  IPSE 
HIC  MEKITVS  FINEM  MAGNIS  DEFVNCTE  PEKICLIS 
HIC  EEQVIEM  FELIX  SVMIS  COGENTIBVS  ANNIS 
HIC  POSITVS  PAPAS  ANTIMIOO  VIXIT  ANNIS  LXX 
DEPOSITVS   DOMINO    NOSTRO    AECADIO   II    ET    FL. 
EVFINO  VVCCSS  NONAS  NOBEMB. 


You,  our  nursing  father,  occupy  a  perpetual  seat,  being  dead, 
and  deserving  an  end  of  your  great  dangers.  Here  happy,  you 
find  rest,  bowed  down  with  years.  Here  lies  the  tutor  Antimio, 
who  lived  seventy  years.  Buried  on  the  nones  of  November; 
our  Lords  Arcadius  for  the  second  time,  and  Flavins  Eufinus 
being  consuls.    a.d.  392. 

Gdlltria  Lapidaria. 

HIC  EEQVIESCET  IN  SOMNO  PACIS 

MALA  QVI  VIXIT  ANNOS  XXXVIII.  M.  V.  DV. 

ACCEPTA  APVT  DE  IV.  IDVS  IVNIAS  AETIO  CONL. 

Hie  requiescet  (requiescit)  in  somno  pacis.  Mala  qui  (qu£e) 
Tixit  annos  XXXVIII.  menses  V.  dies  V.  Accepta  aput  (apud) 
De(um)  IV  idus  Junias.    Actio  Consule. 

Here  rests  in  the  sleep  of  peace  Mala,  who  lived  38  years, 
5  months,  6  days.  Eeceived  before  God,  on  the  fourth  day 
before  the  Ides  of  June,  in  the  consulship  of  Aetius.    a.d.  432. 


LEVITAE  CONIVNX  PETEONIA  FOEMA  PVDOEIS 
HIS  MEA  DEPONENS  SEDIBVS  OSSA  LOCO 

PAECITE  VOS  L  ACEIMIS  DVLCES  OVM  CONIVGE  NATAE 
VIVENTEMQVE  DW)  CEEDITE  FLEEE  NEFAS 

DP  IN  PACE  ni  NON  OCTOBEIS  FESTO  VC.  CONSS. 

Petronia,  a  priest's  wife,  the  type  of  modesty.    In  this  place  I 
ay  my  bones ;  spare  your  tears,  dear  husbanj^  and  daughters,  and 
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believs  that  it  is  forbidden  to  weep  foi  <me  who  lives  in  Goi  I 
Bnried  in  peace  on  tlie  3id  nones  of  October,  in  the  consnlnte  of  \ 
Festna.    aj>.  472. 

IBBNE  IN  PACE.  AKETVSA  IN  DEO.  j 

Irene  Bleeps  in  peace.  Aietiisa  sleeps  in  Qod. 


zoncvs  mc  ad  doemiendvm. 

Zotious  laid  here  to  sleep. 


DoTttitiBnns,  a  simple  soul,  sleeps  in  peace. 

N1CEP0RV8  ANIMA 

DVLOia  IN  BEPEIGEEIO. 

Nicephorns,  a  sweet  sonl,  in  a  place  of  refieshinent 

IN  PACE 
ATEEUO.  PELim  QVI  BIXIT  CVM  COIVCE 
AJJNOS  X.  Tin  DVLCrS.  IN  COIVGIO 
BONE  MEMORIE  BIXIT.  ANNOS.  L.  V 
EAPTVS  E^EENE  DOMVS.  XU  KAL.  lENVAEIAa 
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In  peace 
To  Aurelins  Felix,  who  lived  with  his  wife  eighteen  years  in 
sweetest  wedlock.    Of  good  memory.    He  lived  fifty-five  years. 
Snatched  away  eternally  on  the  twelfth  kalend  of  January. 


PEIMITIVS  IN  PACE  QVI  POST 
MVLTAS.  ANGVSTIAS  FORTISSIMVS  MARTYR 
ET.  VIXIT.  ANNOS  P.M.  XXXVIII  CONIVG.  SVO 
PERDVLCISSmO  BENEMERENTI  FECIT. 

Primitins  in  peace :  a  most  valiant  martyr  after  many  torments. 
Aged  38.  His  wife  raised  this  to  her  dearest  well-deserving 
husband. 


LANNVS  XPI.  MARTIR  HIC  REQVIESCIT. 
SVB  DIOCLIZIANO  PASSVS. 

Lannns,  a  martyr  of  Christ,  rests  here.    He  suffered  under 

Diocletian. 

NABIRA  IN  PACE  ANIMA  DVLCIS 
QVI  BIXIT  ANNOS  XVI.  M.V 
ANIMA  MELEIEA 

TITVLV  FACTV 
A  PARENTES. 

Navira  in  peace;  a  sweet  soul  who  lived  16  years  and  5 
months;  a  soul  sweet  as  honey:  this  epitaph  was  made  by  her 
parents. 

SEVERO  FILIO  DVL 

CISSIMO  LAVRENTIVS 

PATER  BENEMERENTI  QVI  BI 

XIT  ANN.  im.  ME.  Vm.  DIES.  V. 

ACCERSITVS  AB  ANGELIS  VH.  IDVS.  lANVA, 

Laurence  to  his  sweetest  son  Severus,  borne  away  by  angels 
on  the  7th  ides  of  January. 


MACVS  PVER  INNOCENS 
ESSE  lAMINTER  INNOCENTIS  COEPISTI. 
QVAM  STAVILES  TTVI  HAEC  VITA  EST 
QVAM  TELETVM  EXCIP  ET  MATER  ECLESIAE  DEOC 
MVNDO  REVERTENTEM  COMPREMATVR  PECTORVM. 
GEMITVS  STBVATVR  FLETVS  OCVLORVM. 
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Macns  (or  Marcus)  an  innocent  boy.  You  have  already  b^nn 
to  be  among  the  innocent  ones.  How  enduring  is  such  a  life  to 
you  I  How  gladly  will  your  mother,  the  church  of  God,  receive 
you,  returning  to  this  world!  Let  us  restrain  our  sighs  and 
cease  from  weeping. 

Galhria  Lapidaria. 

PAX 
HIC  MIHI  SEMPEK  DOLOR  ERIT  IN  AEVO 
ET  TVVM  BENEEABILEM   BVLTVM  LICEAT  VIDEEE 

SOPORE 
CONIVNX  ALBANAQVE  MIHI  SEMPER  CASTA  PVDICA 
RELICTVM  ME  TVO  GREMIO  QVEROR. 
QVOD  MIHI  SANCTVM  TE  DEDERAT  DIVINITYS  AVTOE 
RELIOTIS  TVIS  lACES  IN  PACE  SOPORE 
MERITA  RESVRGIS  TEMPORALIS  TIBI  DATA  REQYETIO 
QVE  VIXIT  ANNIS  XLV.  MENV.  DIES  XIII 
DEPOSITA  IN  PACE  FECIT  PLACVS  MARITVS 

Peace. 
This  grief  will  always  weigh  upon  me :  may  it  be  granted  me  to 
behold  in  sleep  your  revered  countenance.  My  wife  Albana, 
always  chaste  and  modest,  I  grieve,  deprived  of  your  support, 
for  our  Divine  Author  gave  you  to  me  as  a  sacred  (boon).  You, 
well-deserving  one,  having  left  your  (relations),  lie  in  peace — in 
sleep — ^you  will  arise — a  temporary  rest  is  granted  you.  She 
lived  45  years,  5  months,  and  13  days.  Buried  in  peace.  Placus 
her  husband,  made  this. 

Gcdleria  Lapidaria. 
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TJiBLE  OF  EGYPTIAN  CHRONOLOGY. 

Dynasty. 

• 

a 

1 

• 

1 

■i 

Events. 

I.— THINITE. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Seat— This. 

Hbnbs 

OlTKNBPHBS      .... 

2700 

5004 

3893 

Founded  the    temple  of    Pthah    at 

Memphis. 
Builder  of  the  Pyramid  of  Sakkara. 

II.— THINITE. 

SOBTHOS. 

Khakkhos     .... 

BiKOTHBIS. 

Srthbkies,  Sent 
Nefhrbchcbbs. 

•  • 

4761 

•  • 

Introduction  of  the  wordiip  of  the 
bull.    Apis  at  Memphis,  Mnevis  at 
Heliopolis. 

Ill— MEMPfllTE. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

Seat— Memphis. 

IV.— MEMPHirii 

•  • 

4449 

3640 

Building  of  the  pyramids  of  Sakkara 
and  E^our  CLepsius). 

SXiniFBD  (SOKIS)*       .       . 

Kmjyu.f  1             1 
Khxuv     <  SUFHIS  \ 
KituFU     [  Cheops) 

ShAFBA     ( SUPHIS     11. ) 

Kephrbn     .... 

•  • 

2450 

•  • 

4236 

•  • 

3426 

Builder  of  the  Pyramid  of  Meydoun. 
Builder  of  the  great  Pyramid. 

Builder  of  the  second  Pyramid. 
Builder  of  the  third  Pyramid. 

Mbnkabe  (Mygebinus;. 

•  • 

•  • 

•  • 

V.-ELEPHANTINE. 

•  • 

3951 

•  • 

Seat— Elephantine. 

VL-MEMPHITE. 

Paw   fI*™OPS     \ 
*^^"   IApappus/   *     ■ 

NolfP-KE-BE. 

NkCT  -  a  -  KEB  -  NiTOCBIS 

Vn.— MEMPHITE. 

2240 

3703 
3500 

•  • 

Was  the  first  who  added  a  royal  prae- 
nomen  to  his  phonetic  nomen,  call- 
ing himself  Mair^Papi.  TheMerU 
of  the  Greeks,  according  to  Bunsen. 

Tombs  of  this  period  at  Benl-Mo- 
hammed  el  Ehofoor. 

VIII.— MEMPHITE. 

3500 

• 

IX.-HERACLE0P1TAN. 

•  • 

3358 

•  • 

Seat— Heracleopolis. 

X.— HEEACLEOPITAN. 

3244 

*  Placed  by  Lepsius  in  the  3rd  Dynasty. 

f  Dr.  Birch  regards  Khufu  and  KHVUM-KHUFn  as  two  names  of  the  same  monarch, 
which  opinion  has  been  confirmed  by  the  new  tablet  of  Abydos,  found  by  Mr.  Diimichen, 
and  by  the  tablet  of  Sakkara,  discovered  by  Mariette.  Suaafea  he  considers  to  be 
the  SuPHis  II.  of  Manetho. 
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Dyiamtj. 


XL— THEBAN. 


Ahtkp. 
Aktkfaa 


XIL-THEBAN. 

AmKSMHA  L 

ObibtasbnI.  .    .    . 


Amsbemha  II 

OnBTASBK  II. 

Obibtasbn  in. 
Ambkbicha  III. 


Ambkbkha  IV. 
Sbbbkkopb. 


XIII.— THEBAN. 
XIV-— XOITE. 


THE  HTKS061 

OR 


XV. 

?XJV  )    SHEPHERD 
AV11.I        KINGS. 


XV1II.-THEBAN. 
Aahmbs  or  Amosis  . 


AVUKOFH  I. 


Thotmxb  I. 


Thotmbs  IL  .    .    . 
Hashbps  or  Hatasu 


Thotmbs  III. 


a 

s 

a 


2031 


2020 


1620 


1498 


14Y8 


1464 
1464 


1463 


3064 


3064 


2861 
2398 

2214 


1703 


1 

,2 


2330 


2120 


Events. 


Seat— Thebes. 

Tomb   in  the  valley  of  Assftsif  of 
Thebes. 


Commenced  the  temple  of  Kamak. 

The  Seaonchosis  of  Manetho.  Bnilt 
the  original  sanctnary  of  the  temp]e 
of  Amen-Ba  at  Kamak.  Erected 
the  obelisk,  and  built  the  temple 
of  the  Snn  (Ra)  at  Heliopolls. 
Tombs  of  his  age  at  Benl-Hassan. 


The  Maeris  of  the  Labyrinth  and  of 
the  Lake  (Wilkinson). 


Arrival  of  Joseph  In  £gypt  in  the 
reign  of  Apepi  II. 

Seat— Thebes. 

The  Shepherds  driven  ont  by  Amosii, 
who  assnmes  the  title  of  Lord  of 
Upper  and  Lower  Egypt.  Repaired 
the  temple  of  Kamak. 

Added  some  new  chambers  to  tiie 
great  temple  of  Kamak.  Grade 
brick  arches  used  in  Egypt.  The 
sandstone  quarries  of  Sitoifis  begun 
to  be  generally  used  for  baUding. 

Made  additions  to  the  great  temi^e  of 
Kamak,  and  erected  two  obelisln; 
one  still  standing.  The  granite 
quarries  of  Syene  used  for  obelisks 
and  statues. 

A  queen  who  reigned  with  her  broChen, 
Thotmes  n.  and  III.  She  erected 
the  great  obelisks  at  Earaak. 

Erected  numerous  buildings  in  Thebn, 
and  throughout  Egypt,  Indlt  tbe 
sanctuary  of  the  temple  of  Amnn, 
at  Kamak ;  made  great  adilHtfons  to 
Kamak,  and  bnilt  the  chamber  "of 
the  kings,"  and  a  snudl  temple  to 
I*thah.  Monuments  at  Hemi^iH 
Heliopolls,  Coptos,  Otobos,  bear  bis 
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Dynasty. 


AVDNOPH  II.  .      .      . 

Thotmbs  IV. .     .     . 
AmmoFH  lU.     .    . 


AmmoPHH  IV .  Khuena- 

TBN. 


HOB08 


XIX.-DI0SP0UTE8 
OR  THfiBANS. 

RAXBfiBSl 

SlBTI   L  .      ,      .      .      . 

OBIBBZ-MEXrXPBTAH. 


IL    . 


i 

.9 


1414 
1410 

1403 


133T 


1324 
1322 


1311 


•5 


1462 


ST 


1440 


Events. 


name.  The  obelisks  of  Alexandria, 
C!un8tantlnople,and  St.  John  Lateran, 
bear  his  name.  Tbe  Speoe  Arte- 
mldos  begun.  A  great  conqueror. 
Reigned  47  years.- 

Added  the  small  edifice  attached  to  the 
first  area  of  tbe  temple  of  Kamak. 

The  great  Sphinx  at  the  pyramid  bears 
his  name.  His  name  is  on  the 
obelisk  of  St.  John  Lateran. 

Added  to  Uie  great  temple  of  Kamak, 
built  the  principal  part  of  that  of 
Amun  Ra,  at  Luxor.  Built  also 
that  of  Khum,  at  Elephantine. 
Erected  the  two  sitting  colossi  at 
Thebes,  one  of  which  has  been 
known  as  the  **  vocal  Memnon.'' 
The  temple  of  EiMrhyia  (£1  Kab) 
bears  his  name.  The  name  of  his 
queen,  Taia,  was  usually  introduced 
with  his  own  in  his  records. 

Scarabffii  used  as  records.  Oreat  pro- 
gress in  the  arts  of  sculpture  and 
painting. 

He  introduced  sun  worship.  Tel-el- 
Amama  his  capital.  Tombs  of  this 
period  at  Tel-ei-Amama. 

Built  the  fourth  gateway  of  the  great 
temple  of  Amun,  at  Kamak.  Re- 
stored the  worship  of  Amun. 


Tomb  in  valley  of  the  kings. 

Built  the  hypostyle  hall  of  Kamak; 
commenced  Memnonium  at  Abydos ; 
dedicated  Temple  of  Amun  at  Koor- 
neh  (Thebes).  His  tomb  hi  the 
valley  of  the  kings.  Sarcophagus 
in  Soane  Museum. 

Rameses  the  Great,  styled  Miamun, 
or  Amun-mai.  The  Sesostris  of  the 
Greeks.  A  great  conqueror.  Built 
the  Rameseum  or  palace-temple 
(called  Memnonium)  at  Thebes. 
Rock-cut  temples  of  Abooslmbel  and 
Kalabsche.  Added  to  the  temples 
of  Luxor  and  Kamak,  and  had  his 
victories  sculptured  on  the  walls; 
erected  the  obelisks  at  Luxor;  com- 
pleted temple  at  Kooraeh;  erected 
a  colossal  statue  of  himself  in  red 
granite  in  the  Rameseum,  and  an- 
other of  limestone  at  Memphis. 
Completed  Memnonium  and  temple 
of  Osiris  at  Abydos.  Tablet  of 
Al^dos  on  one  of  the  walls  of  the 
apartment,  sculptured  by  his  order; 
made  oonaiderable  additions  to  the 
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DjBM^. 

1 

• 

i 

Events. 

? 

^ 

JS 

temple  of  Pthsb,  at  Memphis.    Srt 

up  a  tablet  comineinomtiTe  of  hfs 

victories  on  the  rocks  near  Beiytas. 

Ai^^tan  age  of  Egypt. 

MrarspRTAH  I.    .    .    . 

1245 

•  • 

■  • 

The  Pharaoh  of  the  Ezodos. 

AMsmcuEs    .... 

1237 

Mkhsphtah  II. 

SsTL  XL  Mbmbthtah.  . 

XX^DIOSPOLITES. 

filTHTAH.   8BTHI.   OSIBBI 

1232 

1288 

•  • 

Added  avenne  of  Sphinxes  to  the  great 

II. 

temple  of  Kamak. 

Sbinbkt,  Sbthx,  Osntvi 

s^ 

Ul 

1232 

•  • 

1270 

Savbsbb  III 

1219 

(13001 
iBireli/ 

•  • 

Galled  also  Mlamim  and  AmonisL 

Boilt  temple  at  Medeeoet  Haboo. 

Known  to  the  Oreeks  as  Bampsi- 

» 

nltns.     His  campaigns  scolptored 
on  its  walls.     A  great  conqoeior. 

Aambsbs  it.  ...    . 

1189) 

Art  beginning  to  evince  decline. 

RAMB8B8   V 

K  AM  BBSS  VL 

11861 
1180  ( 
1176J 

(1240) 
iBlreli/ 

These  four  were  sons  of  Barneses  III., 

RAMB6B8  VII.        .       .       . 

Tombs  in  the  Bihan-el-Molook. 

lUlfBSBs'yjII.      .      .      . 

1171 

•  • 

Made  additions  to  the  temple  of 
Kamak. 

Ramesbs  IX 

1161 

•  • 

Tombs  of  the  ancient  kings  broken 
into. 

Rambsbs  X 

1142 

Rauesbs  XI 

1138 

•  • 

Decline  of  Thebes. 

Rahbses  XII.     .     .     . 

Tablet  of  his  to  the  God  Khonso.  tt 

•  • 

Kamak. 

Rambsbs  XIII. 

Hbbhob. 

XXI.— TANITE. 

SMEh'DES      .       .      .     *.      . 

1085 

1110 

Seat— Tanis. 

Akunse-pbhor    .     .     . 

1019 

PlONK 

PiSHAM 

1013) 
1004/ 

•  • 

•  • 

High  priests,  according  to  Sir  0.  Wil- 
ktnson. 

XXII.— BUB  ASTITE. 

Seat— Babostis. 

Sheshonk 

990 

980 

•  • 

The  Shishak  of  Scrlptnre,  and  the 
Sesonchosis  of  the  Oroeks,  the  con- 
temporary of  Solomon.  The  first 
king  of  Lower  Egypt  Rise  of 
Bnbastis.  Took  Jemsaleni;  and 
recorded  his  campaigns  on  the  oat- 
side  of  the  great  temple  of  Kamak. 

OSOBKOK     

968 

. . 

•  • 
1 

Adorned  the  temple  of  Pasht  at  Bn- 
bastis. 

TiKLAT  I 

953 

OSOBKON  II 

952 

• 

SHRSirONK  11 

929 

TiKLAT  JI 

914 

OSOBKON  III 

809 
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Dynasty. 


SmSSHONK  III.      .     .     . 

PiBHAI 

SHE8H01!rK  IV.       .      .      . 

XXni.— TANITE. 
Petubabtbs    .... 

ososchon. 
PsAKimirr. 

XXrV.-SAITE. 

BOCCBOKU        .... 

XXV.-ETHIOPIAN. 
Sabaoo,  or  Shxbsk  I.    . 

Sabaco,  or  SuiEBXK  IL 
Tehbak 


BVTAMXa 


XXVI.— SAITE. 

PSAVATIX       (PSAXMBTI- 
CUU8  I.) 


Neco    ..... 

PSAMMBTICHin  II.      . 

Apbus  .    •    •    .    . 


AnAsis  (Ansa)    .    •    • 


pBAmuncHUB  III.  .     . 

XXVII.— PERSIAN. 
Cambtsxs 


a 


8T2 
818 
816 


*111 


m 


702 
690 


664 


610 
594 

688 


669 


626 


626 


810 


721 
716 


665 


627 


Events. 


Seat— Tanis. 

Sgypt  falls  into  the  power  of  the  Ethi- 
opians. Memphis  and  Heliopolis 
taken  by  Pianki,  king  of  Ethiopia. 


Seat— Sais. 

Called  "The  Wise."  Sole  king  of 
this  dynasty.   Burnt  alive  by  Sabaco. 

So  or  Sava  of  Scripture.  Contempo- 
rary of  Sargon.  king  of  Assyria. 

The  Sebichos  of  the  Greek  list. 

The  Tirhaka  of  Scripture,  and  the 
contemporary  of  Hezekiah,  added 
court  to  the  temple  of  Medeenet 
Habou,  Thebes.  Egypt  annexed  to 
Assyria  by  Esarhaddon,  and  divided 
into  twenty  nomes  or  districts. 

Thebes  taken  by  Assurbanipal,  king  of 
Assjrria,  and  two  granite  obelisks  of 
the  temple  of  Amen  thrown  down. 

Seat— Sais. 

Accepted  the  services  of  the  G-reeks ; 
maide  additions  to  the  temples  in 
Thebes,  and  to  the  temple  of  Pthah 
at  Memphis.  Rise  of  Sais.  Revival 
of  Egyptian  art.  Assyrian  garrisons 
expelled  from  B^ypt. 

Africa  drcuranavigated  by  his  orders. 

Made  additions  to  the  temple  at  Kar- 
nak. 

The  Hophra  of  Scripture.  The  school 
of  Heliopolis  flourished.  New  gods 
found  in  the  sculptures. 

His  name  was  the  same  as  that  of  the 
first  khig  of  the  18th  dynasty  (called 
by  way  of  distinction,  Amosis); 
inad(>  several  additions  to  the  Temple 
of  Neith,  at  Sais  ;  monolith .  naos 
brought  trom  Elephantine  to  Sais; 
erected  temple  to  Isis  at  Memphis. 
Solon,  Thales,  IMhagoras  visited 
Egypt.  Port  of  Mancrates  opened 
to  the  commerce  of  Greece. 

His  short  reiioi  of  six  months  was  cat 
short  by  the  Persian  conquest,  b.o. 
626. 


Egypt  conquered  by  Cambyses.  The 
monuments  of  Egypt  ii^Jured  and 
destroyed  by  the  Persians. 
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Dyntitj. 


DAKinS  HTRAaPBB 


ABTABAinrs    .     . 
Abtazbrxes  .     . 

Xbsxbs IL     .    . 

SOODrANUS.       .      . 

Dauus  Nothus  . 


XXVIII-— SAITE. 

AXTSTJKUS       .... 

XXEL— MENDESIAN. 
Nkphsbitbs   .... 

ACHOKIS 

Pbaiimoutis    .... 
XXX.-SEBENNYTE. 

NSCTAHEBO      .... 


619 
483 


462 
462 

421 
421 
420 


411 


406 
399 
316 


381 


Tbos,  or  Tachos  .    .     . 

363 

NSCTANEBO  IL     .      .      . 

361 

XXXL-PERSIAN. 

OCHUS   

342 

Absks 

341 

Dartub 

338 

MACEDONIAN. 

Philip  Aiodmvb     .    . 

323 

Albxakber    .... 

■  • 

(Son  of  Alexander  the 

Great). 

PTOLEMIKS,  OR 

LAGIDAC. 

LAOUS,  or  SOTBR  .      .     . 

306 

Philadelpitos     .     .     . 

284 

I 

I 


406 


399 


378 


340 


i 


Events. 


The  Pexsians  expelled  from  EgTP^ 
In  the  second  year   of  Xerxes,  the 
Egyptians  were  again  rednoed  to 
selection,     and     Artabanns,   his 
brother,  made  governor. 

The  Egyptians  again  revolted,  and  are 
assisted  by  the  Greeks. 


In  his  tenth  year,  the  Egyptians  re- 
Tolted  again,  and  succeeded  in  free- 
ing their  country  from  the  Persians ; 
Amyrtaeus  became  king. 

Seat— Sais. 

Reigned  six  years.    Herodotus  visited 

Egypt- 
Seat— Mendes. 
Added  to  the  temples  of  Thebes. 


The  NectaWs  of  Pliny.  Dedicated  a 
small  chapel  to  Athor,  and  built  a 
temple  of  Isls  at  FhiUe.  Renewed 
the  temple  of  Khonsn  at  Kamak. 
PlAto  visited  Eorpt.  His  sarcopha- 
gus in  the  British  Museum,  formerly 
supposed  to  be  that  of  Alexander. 
The  two  obelisks  of  basalt  in  the 
British  Museum  belong  to  his  reign. 

Defeated  by  the  Persians.  The  last  of 
the  Ptiaraohs. 


Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Alexander,  b.c. 
332. 

Alexandria  founded  B.C.  323.  The 
sanctuary  at  Kamak  rebuilt. 

Ptolemy  made  governor  of  Egypt,  b.c. 
322. 


Married— 1.   Eurydioe;   3.   Berenice. 

Serapeum    Ubrary    and    Museum 

built  at  Alexandria. 
Mar.  Arsinoe.    Commenced  to  rebuild 

the  temple  of  Isis  at  Phile.  Pharos  of 

Alexandria  built.  Berenice  founded. 
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I^naaty. 


EusBaBTBS     .... 

Philofatos    .... 
Efifhanes      .... 

Philometob   .... 

EuKBOBTBs  IL,  or  Phtboov 


SoTBB  II.,  or  Lathtbus 


AuexandbbL 


Bebbntcb 

Ai:.KXAia>HB  U.   .     .     . 
Nbus  D10NT8D8,  or  An- 

LBTBS       

Ptolkict,  the  elder  son 

OfADI.BTB8.      .      .      . 


ProLxmr,  the  younger  . 
Clbopatba     »    .     .     . 


• 

s 
p5 

1 

^ 

» 

246 

221 

204 

180 

145 

116 

•  • 

106 

•  • 

81 

•  • 

80 

•  • 

65 

•  • 

51 

•  • 

4T 

•  • 

44 

•  • 

30 

•  • 

2T 

•  • 

Events. 


Mar.  Berenice ;  erected  Pylon  of  Kar- 
nak ;  founded  small  temple  at 
E'Dajrr,  near  Esne. 

Mar.  AxsincB.  Temple  at  Antseopolis 
(Oow.  el.  Khebeer)  erected. 

Mar.  Cleopatra.  A  decree  of  the 
priesthood  of  Memphis  (the  Kosetta 
stone)  set  up  in  his  honour. 

Mar.  Cleopatra.  Temple  of  Apol- 
linopolis  Magna  (Edtou)  founded. 
Temple  at  Omboe  founded. 

Mar.— 1.  Cleopatra ;  2.  Cleopatra  Goooe; 
consecrated  small  temple  to  Athor 
at  PhiliB.  Small  temple  at  Edfoo 
erected.  Greek  inscription  contain- 
ing a  petition  of  the  prints  set  up 
atPhllie. 

Mar.^1.  Qeopatra;  2.  Selene.  Temjple 
erected  at  Contra  Latopolis.  JSiZ- 
pelled  106. 

With  his  mother.    Mar.  Cleopatra. 

Lathyrus  restored,  88.  Thebes  taken, 
after  three  years'  siege,  and  the 
monuments  ruined. 

Daughter  of  Lathyrus. 

Bequeaths  his  kingdom  to  the  Romans. 

Mar.  Cleopatra;  expelled  68 r  restored 

66.     Temple  of  Ombos  completed. 

Diodorus  Siculus  visited  Egypt. 
With  Cleopatra,  his  sister  and  wife. 

Temple  of  Edfoo  completed .  Temple 

of  Isis  at  Philffi  continued. 
Mar.  Cleopatra  also. 
Alone,  and  then  with  Caesarion,  her 

son,  by  J.  Casar.    Built  temple  at 

Hermonthis  (ferment). 
Egypt  becomes  a  Roman  province. 
Great  earthquake  at  Thebes.    Temple 

of  Kamak  destroyed. 


AJ). 


122 
297 
325 
379 
622 


EVENTS. 


Visit  of  Hadrian  to  Sgypt ;  and  agahi  ^.d.  130. 

Taking  of  Alexandria  by  Diocletian. 

Council  of  Nicffia  in  the  reign  of  Constantine ;  Athanasius;  Arius. 

Edict  of  Theodosius ;  destruction  of  the  temple  of  Serapls. 

Conquest  of  Egypt  by  Amrou. 
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TABLE  OF  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ARTISTS. 

The  following  list  and  dates  of  eminent  artists  of  Ancient  Greece 
.  and  Italy  has  been  taken  from  Julins  Sling's  Dictionary  of  the 
Artists  of  Antiquity. 


Olymp. 


VL  3. 
XVUL 

XXV. 

XXIX. 

XXX. 

XXXV. 

XLIL 

xLvm. 

L. 


LIIL 

LIV. 
LV. 


B.C. 


116 


753 

708 

680 

664 

660 
640 
612 
688 

580 


564 
560 


Names  of  Artists,  &c. 


Dffidalus  of  Athens.    Smilis  of  ^Sgina. 
Ruchelr  I.  discovers  the  art  of  painting. 
Dibutades  of  Oorinth,  and  his  daughter 

Ck>re,  first  make  plaster-casts. 
Philocles  the  Egyptian,  or  deanthes 

the  Corinthian,  invent  painting  in 

ontline.     Their  contemporaries  are 

Arego,  Crato  of  Sicyon,  and  Sanrias 

of  SunOS. 
Ardices  the  Corinthian,  and  Telephanes 

I.' the  Sicyonian,  exercise  the  art  of 

painting. 
(The  precise  dates  of  the  above 
facts  are  uncertain.) 

About  this  period  flourished  Chersiphro 
of  Cnossus,  the  architect,  and  Telecles 
and  Theodoras  I.,  sons  of  Rhcecus. 
In  a  ratber  later  period  Metagenes  L, 
son  of  Chersiphro,  Pseonius  L  *  of 
i^hesus,  and  Learchus  of  Rhegium. 


Shortly  before  this  time  Bularchns,  the 
painter,  appeared  in  Asia. 

Glaucos  L  Invents  the  soldering  iron. 

Eucheir  IL  and  Eugrammus,  Corinthian 
modellers,  exercise  tbeir  art  in  Italy. 

Cleophantus,  the  Corinthian,  flourishes. 

Malas  of  Chios  appears  as  a  sculptor. 

Miociades,  the  Chian,  practises  sculpture. 

Mnesarchus,  the  Etrurian,  the  father  of 
Pj^thagoras,  becomes  eminent  as  an 
engraver  of  precious  stones. 

Dipaenus  and  Scyllis,  natives  of  Crete, 
attain  great  eminence  in  Bculpturing 
marble.  About  this  period  flourished 
also  Anthermus  or  Archeneus  of 
Chios,  Byres  of  Nazos,  and  EndoSus 
Uie  Athenian. 


Aristodes,  the  Cydonian,  flourishes. 

Perillus,  probably  of  Agrigentum,  flour- 
ishes. 


Contemporary  Enents. 


Iphitns  of  EUs  and  Cleos- 
thenes,  of  Fin  re-es- 
tablish the  Olympiaa 
games. 


Coroebus  of  Elis  Is  victo- 
rious in  runnli^.  The 
era  of  the  Olympiads 
begins. 


Rome  built 

Pentathlon  and  wrestljjig 
introduced  at  the  Olym- 
pic games. 

Chariot  races  estabiisbed 
at  Olympia. 


Age  of  Solon. 


Polycrates,     ^rrant     of 
Samos. 


Pisistratus  nsorps  sove- 
reign power  at  Atiwos. 
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Oljrmp. 


LVHL 


LDL 
LX. 


LXL 

Lxn. 

LXV. 
LXVL 


548  Tectaens  and  Angelio  make  the  statue 
of  the  Delian  Apollo. 
About  this  time  flourished  also  Bupalus 
and  Anthenis  of  Chios,  and  Theocles 
the  I^oonian,  sculptors;  Dontas, 
Doryclidas,  and  Medo,  all  of  Laconia, 
statuaries;  and  Theodoms  II.,  the 
Samian,  an  engraver. 

544  Syadras  and  Cbartas,  LaoedsBmonian 
statuaries,  flourish  probably  about 
this  period. 

540  fiathycles  the  Magneslan,  a  statuary, 
and  Spinthams,  an  architect  of 
Oorlnth,  flourish. 
About  this  time  Antistates,  Calleschrus, 
Antimachides,  and  Forious,  archi- 
tects, lay  the  foundation  of  the  Temple 
of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Athens. 

536     Qecetas,  of  Sicyon,  the  statuary       .. 

532  Demeas  I.  of  Crotona,  statuary,  floor* 
ishes. 

520  Ageladas  of  Argos,  statuary,  makes  a 
statue  of  Anochus,  a  yictor  in  the 
Olympic  games. 


516 


LXVn.  3. 


Lxvm. 


510 


508 


LXX. 


500 


LXXI.  4. 

Lxxn. 


493 


492 


Ageladas  makes  a  chariot  in  honour  of 
the  victory  of  Cleosthenes  at  Olympia, 
and  about  the  same  period  ennobles  a 
victory  obtained  by  Timasitheus. 

Gallo  I.  of  .£glna,  Chrysotbemis  <and 
Eutelidas  of  Argos,  and  Gitiadas  the 
Lacedaemonian,  flourish  as  statuaries. 


Amphicrates,  the  statuary,  makes  the 
figure  of  a  lioness.  Antenor  makes 
statues  of  Harmodius  and  Aristo- 
geiton.  Aristocles  II.  and  his  brother 
Ganachus  I.,  both  of  Sicyon,  flourish 
as  statuaries.  This  was  the  age  also 
of  Clearchus  of  Rheglum. 

Hegesias  and  Hegias  of  A^ens,  Me- 
nschmus  and  Soidas  pf  Naupactus, 
Telephanes  II.  of  Fhocis,  and  Arce- 
^laus  I.  flourish  as  stati^arles.  Agla- 
opho  I.  of  Thasos,  fatjier  of  Poly- 
OKOTus  and  Arlstppbo,  exercises  the 
art  of  painting,  Sil^  of  Bbegium, 
the  painter,  flourishes. 

Demqphilus  ^  and  Gorgasus  practise 
the  arts  pf  painting  and  making 
plas^r-casis  a{  Rome. 

Stomlus,  statuary,  flourishes. 


Contemporary  Events. 


Thespis  begins  to  have 
his  plays  exhibited. 


PlsistratidA        expelled 

from  Athens. 
Hirynichus   obtains   his 

first  prize  as  a  dramatic 

poet. 


^schylus  produces 
first  tragedies. 


his 


2n 


^ 
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(Njnnp. 


LXXII.  3. 
LXXnL 


LXXI7. 


490 

488 


484 


LXXV. 


LXXVI. 


Lxxvn. 
Lxxvm. 


480 


476 


468 


LXXTX. 
LXXX. 


LXXXL 


464 


460 


466 


Glaocias  of  £gina,  stataftiy,  floarisbes. 
Pythagoras  I.  of  Rhegiam,  beginA  to 
exercise  the  art  of  statniry.  About 
this  time  PHxmiAS  is  bom. 

ABcams,  the  Tbeban,  forms  for  the 
Thessalians  a  statue  of  Jupiter  out 
of  the  mDolls  of  the  Phodans.  Amy- 
daeua,  Diyllns,  and  Ghionis  prepare 
several  statues  out  of  the  spoils  taken 
(h>m  the  Thessalians  by  the  Phodana, 
which  are  dedicated  by  the  latter  at 
Delphi.  Aristomedo  is  also  engaged 
in  tuis  undertaking. 

Synnoo  of  .£gina,  statuary,  flourishes. 
Aristomedes  and  Socrates,  two  Theban 
statuaries,  flourish.  Critias  Nesiota 
makea  statues  of  Harmodius  and 
Aristogeiton,  which  are  almost  im- 
mediately erected. 

Ajuuugoras  of  iEgina  makes  a  statue 
of  Jupiter  at  the  requert  of  several 
states  of  Greece,  whidi  participated  in 
the  victory  over  Xerxes  at  Salamis. 
Dionysius  I.  and  Glaucus  of  Argus^ 
and  Simo  of  £gina,  flourish. 

Hippodamus,  an  architect  of  Miletus, 
fortifies  the  Pelrsaeus  at  Athms. 


Onatas  of  JBgina  and  Calamis  make  a 
chariot  in  honour  of  Hiero,  lately  de- 
ceased, which  is  afterwards  dedicated 
at  Olympia.  Their  contemporaries 
are  Agpfadas  of  -  Argos,  Hegias  of 
Athens,  Calliteles,  Galynthus.  Hip- 
pias.  Sophroniscus,  and  Pasiteles  1. 
Ageladas  and  Hippias  here  mentioned 
were  instructors  of  Pheidias. 

Demophilns  J  I.  of  Himera,  and  Neaeas 
of  Thasos,  flourish  as  painters. 

Sostratufl  L,  statuary ;  Mieo  I.  of  Athens, 
statuary  and  painter;  and  probably 
Olympus,  statuary,  flourish.  To  this 
period  likewise  belong  Poltonotus 
and  Aristopho,  painters  of  Thasos, 
and  Dimiysins  of  Oolopho,  a  painter 
and  probably  OimoofCleonae,  together 
with  ArceiAlaus  II.  and  Nicanor  of 
Faroe,  wbo  practised  the  same  art. 

Ptoflchus  of  Corcyra,  statuary,  flou- 
rishes. Soon  after  this  year  Agela^ 
das  II.,  of  Argos,  prepares  a  statue  of 
jQpiter  for  the  Messenians  oocupyli^ 
Kaupactus. 


Gontonporary  Evoits. 


BattteofKarathoo. 


£pidiarmii8  flourishes. 


Battles  of  ThennopyUe 

Rnd  Ralamia- 


iEscibylus  produoes  his 
PersBB  and  obUtais  a 
prize. 


Sophocles  produces  Ub 
first  tngec^. 


Pericles    ^ipean  u 
public  diancter. 


Death  of  JEschylitt. 
Euripides  appein 
tnglcpoet. 


m  ft 
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Olymp. 


T.XXXTL 


2. 


i.xxxm. 


LXXXIY. 
LXXXy<3. 

LXXXV.  4. 


LXXXVL 


Lxxxvn. 


LXXXVnL 


452 


451 


448 


444 


438 


437 


436 


433 


432 


430 


428 


Names  of  Artists,  kc 


Acestor  of  Cnossas,  and  Ptoiichns  of 
JSgiua,  fioarish  as  statuaries ;  Scym- 
nos  as  a  statuary  and  engrayer,  and 
EocadmoB  as  a  sculptor. 


Phxidiar,  of  Athens,  attains  great 
eminence. 

Alcamenes.  an  Athenian,  and  Agora- 
critus  the  Pitrlan,  both  pupils  of 
Pheidias,  fiuurish  as  statuarif^s  and 
sculptors,  in  this  period  likewise 
Gritias  Nesiota  is  still  living,  and  the 
following  artists  are  engaged  in  their 
several  professions:  Cydo  and  Olodo- 
tus  as  statuaries ;  Xenocles  the  Athe- 
nian, a  statuary ;  Pausenus  the  Athe- 
nian, cousin  of  PHEti>iA8  by  the 
father's  side ;  PlLstenetus,  the  brother 
of  Phxidias,  and  TimagOTas  of  Chalds 
—painters. 

libo,  the  Elsean,  builds  the  temple  of 
Zeus  Olympius.  Mys,  the  engraver, 
flourishes. 

Phbidias  dedteatet  hi»  Uaiue  qf  Atnene, 
made  of  ivory  and  goldt  tn  the  Par- 
thenon, 'llie  Yesttbule  of  the  Acro- 
polis commenced. 

Phbidias  commences  his  statue  of 
Zeus  Olympius,  with  tlie  assistance  of 
Golotes  of  Parofl.  About  thi8  time 
flonrish  ictinus,  Gallicrates,  Meta- 
genes  II.  of  Athens,  Stypaz  of  Cyprus, 
architects,  and,  probably,  Carpio. 

Oorcebus  and  Hnesicles,  architects; 
Ctesilaus,  a  statuary,  and  probably 
Demetrius  III.,  a  statuary,  flourish. 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  period 
when  Socrates,  the  philosopher,  be- 
stowed attention  on  scu^ture. 

Phkidias  dedicates  his  statue  of  Zeus 
Olympius. 

Phxidias  dies.   . . 

Myro  <tf  Elenthera,  and  Poltclktds  I., 
of  Argos,  attain  great  oninence  as 
statuaries.  About  this  time  flourished 
also  the  following  statuaries :  Calo  I., 
of  Elis,  Gtoi^ias  of  Laconia,  Pbradmo 
of  Argos,  Scopas  of  EUs,  and  Theocos- 
musofMegara. 

Calamis  makes  his  statue  of  Apollo,  the 
Averter  of  eviL 

Amphio  of  Cnossus,  statuary,  and  Pseo- 
nius  II.,  of  Mendein  Ttirace,  statuaiy 
and  sculptor,  flourish. 


Contemporary  Events. 


Decemviri  first  created  at 
Rome. 


Herodotus  completes  his 
history  at  Thurii. 


Euripides  produces    his 
Medea. 

Commencement   of    the 
Peloponnesian  war. 


Pericles  dies. 
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LXXXTX. 


XC. 


XCL 

xcn. 
xaiL 

XCIV. 


XCV.  3. 
XCV.  1. 
XCV.    4. 


XC7L 


xcvn. 


424 
420 


416 


412 


408 
404 


398 


397 


396 


392 


Soetratns  of  Bhegiam  flonilBhed  as  a 
statnarj. 

PoLTCLBTiiB  I.,  of  Argos,  xoakes  bis 
statne  of  Hera. 

Apellas,  Dionysiodorns,  Nicerattts  of 
Athens,  Nioodamns  of  MaeoaliiB,  Perl- 
cletns  and  Sostratus  of  Chios,  flourish 
as  statuaries. '  Praxias  and  Andros- 
ihenes,  two  Athenian  sculptors,  de- 
corate with  their  productions  the 
temple  at  Delphi.  Cleisthenes,  the 
architect,  flourishes.  Enpalamns,  the 
Argive,  rebuilds  the  Hgraiwm,  near 
Mycenae. 

To  this  period  we  should  in  all  probabi- 
Ut J  rdier  Calllmachus  icaraTi}{ircxvo(. 


Lydus,  the  son  of  Myro,  flourishes  as  a 
statuary.  To  this  period  we  should 
probably  refer  Thericles. 

Phryno,  the  statuary,  flourishes. 

Antiphanes  of  Argos  and  Aristander  of 
Faros,  flourish  as  statuaries.  A  large 
group  of  statues  is  dedicated  at  DelpM 
by  the  Lacedaemonians,  in  commemo- 
ration of  their  victory  at  ^gospota- 
mos,  made  by  the  following  artists : 
AlypuB,  Patrocles  1.,  and  Canachus 
II.  of  Sicyon.  Demeas  II.  of  Clltor, 
Piso  of  Calaurea.  Samolas  of  Arcadia, 
Theocosmus  of  Megara,  and  Pisander. 

Alcamenes  makes  statues  of  Athene  and 
Heracles,  which  are  dedicated  in  ac- 
knowledgment of  the  overthrow  of 
the  Thirty  Tyrants. 

Aristodes  IV.  flourishes  as  a  sculptor 

•  •  • •  •  • 

Zbuxis  of  Heraclea,  the  distinguished 
painter,  flourishes.  To  this  period 
we  must  refer,  also,  Androcydus  of 
Cyzicus,  and'Eupompus  of  Sicyon, 
painters;  Naucydes  the  Arrive, 
brother  and  instructor  of  Polycletus 
II.,  who  was  also  engi^^  as  an  artist 
about  this  time ;  Dinomenes,  Callicles 
of  Megara,  and  Daedalus  II.  of  Sicyon, 
all  statuaries. 

,  Parrhasius  of  Ephesus,  Timanthes  of 
Sicyon,  Pauso,  and  Colotes  U.,  flourish 
as  painters,  Pantias  of  Chios,  a  sta- 
tuary, flourishes. 

ScoFAs,  the  celebrated  Parian  sculptor, 
builds  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Tegea. 
Aristodemus  I.,  a  painter,  flourishes* 


CoDtemporaxy  Eivcata 


AristopbanesproduoeBlii 
Nubes. 


Expedition  of  the  Athe- 
nians against  Steilj. 

Alcibiades  eminent  as  a 
statefflnao. 


Euripides  dies. 
Sophocles  dies. 


Socrates  put  to  death. 


Veil  taken  by  theBomBfc 
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Oljmp. 

BdC. 

XCVU.  3. 

390 

XCV7TT, 

388 

C. 

380 

<;u. 

S72 

•  —  a. 

371 

cnr. 

368 

CIV, 

3M 

—  s. 

362 

cv. 

360 

CVI. 

356 

'4. 

353 

CVIL 

362 

■ 

Names  oi  Artiste,  tc 


To  this  period  belong  Ctesidemns,  the 
painter,  aad  the  following  statuaries, 
all  of  yrhom  were  pupils  of  Poltcxb- 
Tus  I.:  Alez)^  Asopodorus,  Axis-. 
tides,  Phryno,  Dino,  Athenodorus, 
and  Demeas  11. 

Polydetus  IL  of  Argos,  Cleo  I.  of 
Sicyon,  Dexnocritus  I.  of  Sicyon, 
flourish  as  statuaries,  and  Famphilus 
I.  of  Amphipo^s,  and  Euxenidas,  as 
painters. 

The  following  statuaries  flourish :  Aris- 
togito  of  Thebes,  Cephisodotns  I.  of 
AUiens,  Deedalus  U.  of  Sicyon.  Hy- 
patodoms,  Pausanias  L  of  Apollonia, 
Polydes  1.,  Xenophon  the  Athenian, 
Gallistonlcus  the  Theban,  and  proba- 
bly Olvmpiosthenes  and  Strongylio. 
Demophon  the  Messenian,  and  £u' 
cleides  U.,  the  Athenian,  practise 
sculpture;  and  Miccio,  and  Ephorus 
the  fi^hesian,  the  instructor  of 
Afsllbs,  fiour^  as  painters. 
■  •  •  *  •  • 

Ltsippus,  the  Sicyonian,  first  appears 
as  an  artist. 

Euphranor,  the  distinguished  statuary 
and  painter,  And  PBAxrrBLBs,  emi* 
nent  in  the  arts  of  statuary  and  sculp- 
ture, flourish.  To  this  period,  also, 
belong  Euphronides,  and  Herodotus 
the  Olynthlan  statuaries,  Cydias  of 
CythnoB,  and  Nicias  I.,  painters.  The 
last  of  these  artists  assisted  P&axi- 
TELXs  in  the  decoration  of  his  statues. 
••  ••  • • 

Nioomachus  I.,  a  Theban  painter, 
flourishes. 

SooFAS,  the  Parian,  engaged  with  other 
artiste  in  building  the  Temple  of 
Diana  at  Ephesus.  Brietes  of  Siqron, 
the  father  of  Pausias,  flourishes  as  a 
painter.  Pamphilus  I.,  of  Amphi- 
polls,  is  still  liying. 


Afellbs  Just  appears  as  a  painter. 
Aristides  II.  of  Thebes,  Echio,  an4 
Therimachus,' '  all  painters,  now 
flourish. 

The  Mausoleum  at  EaUcanuutut,  built 
by  Phiteus  and  Satyrus,  is  about  this 
time  decorated  with  figures  by  Sco- 
PAS,  FsAXLTKLBs,  Leochares,  Timo- 
theas,  Bryaxis,  and  Pytbis. 

This  was  probably  the  age  of  the  statu- 
ary Chereas. 


Contemporary  Events. 


The  Gauls  take  and  bum 
the  city  of  Rome. 


Plato     and      Xenophon 
flourish. 


Battle  of  Leuctnu 


The  battle  of  Mantinea. 
Philip  reigns  in  Maoedon. 

The  sscred  war. 


Hausolus,  king  of  Caria. 
dies. 
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CTIL4. 


CDL 


ex. 


CXIL 


849 

348 
34S 

344 

340 

33T 
336 

382 


CXI7. 


381 

328 


324 


cxvn. 
cxvm. 


322 
320 
318 

312 

308 


GofybM,  tbe  ptinter,  floariahcc 


Fhnodures,  the  Athenian,  sppetn  aa  a 
painter. 

Antorfdea  and  Leontion  flomish  as 
painten.    Leochaiea  Ib  still  Uving. 

•  •  •  •  •  • 

Antidotna  the  pupil  of  Enphianor,  Osr- 
manidas.  and  Leooides  of  Antfaedon, 
flourish  as  painters. 

Apbxxbs  flourishes.  The  paintns  oon- 
temporary  with  him  are,  Amphio, 
AntiphUns  the  Egyptian,  Nioophanes, 
Ascleplodoms,  I'heo  of  Samos,  Me- 
lanthns,  Paosias  of  Slcyon,  Theom- 
nestns,  Nidas  II.  of  Athens,  and 
Ctesilochns,  the  pupil,  and  perliaps 
the  brother,  of  Apelles.  Ptboo> 
TKLis,  tbe  engraver  on  precious 
stones,  flourishn.  To  this  period 
also  belong  Fhilo  the  statuary,  Pam- 
philus  II.  the  8cnlptor,and  Diuocrates, 
an  architect  of  Macedonia. 


Aldmadius,  Aristocles  Y.,  and  Philo- 
xenus  (the  last  two  inhabitants  of 
Eretrla),  flourish  as  painters;  and 
Amphistratus  as  a  statoaiy  and  sculp- 
tor. 

Ltsippds  still  living.  In  this  period 
the  subjoined  artists  flourish;  Lysis* 
tratns  tiie  brother  of  Ltsipfus,  Apol- 
lodoruB,  Id,  Polyeuctus  Silanio  the 
Athenian,  Sostratus  III.,  and  Stbenls 
the  Athenian,  statuaries;  Olancio 
the  Corinthian,  Qryllo,  Ismenias  of 
Chalds,  Aristo  and  his  brother  Nioe- 
ros,  l>oth  of  Thebes,  painters;  and 
probably  Menestratus  II.  sculptor. 


DsBtondas,  the  Sicyonian,  flourishes  as  a 
statuaiy. 


Bryaxis  still  exercises  the  arts  of  statu- 
ary and  sculpture. 

Apelles  and  Nicias  II.  the  Athenian, 
still  living.  Diogenes,  Perseus,  and 
Arlstolaus,  son  of  Pauslas,  flourish  as 
painters,  and  Gallias  of  Aradus  as  an 
architect  To  tbts  period  we  should 
also  refer  Mensechmus  tbe  Siqronlan. 


Olynthian  war.  DemoB> 
thencs  deliven  kn 
Olynthian  ontifons. 

limoleoD  imdertalBBS  the 
expeditioa  to  SiTracaBe. 


Battle  of  Gbjeroaea. 

Alexander   ascends   Ithe 
throne  of  Macedonia. 


The  battle  of  Arbela. 
Aristotle  flourishes. 


Atezander  dies. 


Demosthenes  dies. 
Menander. 


Demetrius      Fbaleitos 
governs  Athens. 

E^cums  begins  to  flos^ 
ish. 

Antigonus,  Lysimadniai 
Seleuoeus,  and  PtolenVi 
assume  the  Dame  of 
kings* 
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Oiymp. 


CXIX.  1. 


cxx. 


CXXIL 


CXL. 


B.O. 


304 


300 


cxxv. 

280 

2. 

279 

CXXVL 

276 

cxxvnL 

268 

CXXIX. 

264 

CXXXIIL 

248 

cxxxv. 

240 

CXXXVL 

236 

CXUI. 

216 

*  CXLVIL 

192 

CL. 

•  • 

CLI. 

180 

CLIIL 

176 

CLV. 


292 


220 


168 


Names  of  Artiste,  Ac. 


Protogenes  of  Cftimiui  paints  in  the 
island  of  Rhodes  his  figure  of  lalysus. 
Fabids  I^ctor  decorates  with  his 
paintings  the  ^l^emple  of  the  goddess* 
Salun  at  Rome. 

This  was  probably  the  age  of  Praxiteles 
II.  the  engraver. 

Gephisodotns  II.,  a  statuary,  sculptor, 
and  painter,  and  Timarchus  a  statu- 
ary, both  sons  of  Praxiteles,  now 
flourish.  Daippua,  Euthycrate«,  Eu- 
tvchides  of  Si<7on,  Phoenix,  Pyroma- 
chus,  and  Tificrates  of  Sicvon,  flour- 
ish as  statuaries;  and  Athenio  of 
Maronea  and  Mechopanes  as  painters. 

Bqdas,  son  of  Ltsipfds.  Cliares  of  Lin- 
dus,  an'l  Xeuxiades,  flourish  as  statu- 
ari^ 

Omphalio,  a  painter,  flourishes. 


Pisto  and  Xenocrates  flourish  as  sta- 
tuaries. • 

Gantharus,  the  Sicyonian,  practises  the 
art  of  statuary ;  and  Mydo  of  Soli,  and 
Arcesilaus  111.,  probably  of  Sicyon, 
that  of  painting. 


Nealces  and  Arlgonns  flourish  as  paint- 
ers. 

Timanthes  II.,  painter,  flourishes. 

Isigonus,  Pyromachus,  Stratonicus,  and 
Antigonus,  flourivh  as  statuaries,  and 
Leontiacus  as  a*  painter.  '  - 

Anaxandra,  the  daughter  of  Nealoes, 
practises  the  art  of  painting. 

.£^neta,  a  modeller,  and  Ua  brother 
Pasias,  a  painter,  flourish. 

Mico  III.,  of  Syracuse,  flourishes  as  a 
fttatuary. 

Stadieus,  Athenian  statuary,  flourishes. 


Gossutius,  Roman  architect,  flourishes. 

Heraclides  I.,  a  Macedonian,  and  Me* 
trodorus,  probably  an  Athenian, 
flourish  as  painters. 

Antheus,  Polycles  If.,  Callistratiu,  Gal* 
lixenus,  Pythias,  Pvthocles,  Timocles, 
and  Timarchidep,  flourish  as  statua- 
ries and  sculptor!*.  To 'this  period 
we  should  probably  refer  Philo  of 
Byzantium. 


Contemporary  Events. 


The  celetnated  Alexan- 
drian library  collected 
and  arranged. 


The  Gauls  attack  Greece. 


The  Romans  become  mas- 
ters of  all  Italy. 


The  Parian  marbles  en- 
graved. 


Library     of     Pergamos 
formed. 


P.  Terentius  flourishes. 
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Olymp. 

BJO. 

CLVIL 

162 

CLVTTT.  3. 

146 

CLXXVL  3. 

U 

CLXXIX.  a. 

63 

48 

42 

31 

CLXXXTn.  s- 

30 

28 

A.D. 
20 

64 

69 

T9 

NaiiMB  of  Aittita,  kc 


Facavinfl,  tiie  tragic  poet  and  painter, 
floniishes. 


Aroedlans  IV.,  sculptor,  the  intimate 
friend  of  L.  LocuUns,  floorishes. 

Yalerlns  of  Ostia  flonrlshee  as  an  arcfai* 
tect  The  foUowinK  artists  flourished 
about  this  period :  Pasiteles,  statuary, 
sculptor,  and  engraver ;  Timomachus 
of  Byxandum,  and  A  rellius,  painters ; 
Gyrus,  architect ;  Posidunius  of  Epb- 
esoa,  statuary  and  engraver;  Leo- 
stratides.  and  Pytheas  L,  engravers ; 
Goponius,  Roman  sculptor;  and 
Epitynchanus,  engraver  on  precious 
stones. 


In  this  pniod  Pasiteles  still  practises 
the  arts  of  sculpture  and  engraving, 
and  the  following  artists  also  flou- 
rish :  Saums,  Batrachus,  Diogenes, 
Ly^^ias,  and,  probably,  Stephanus, 
acnlptors ;  Aulanius  Evander,  Athe- 
nian sculptor  and  engraver ;  Dlony- 
sius,  Sopolis,  Ludius,  I'edius,  a  youth, 
and  Lala,  a  female,  bom  at  Gyzicus, 
painters ;  Diosoorides  and  Admo,  en- 
gravers on  gems ;  and  Posis,  a  Roman 
modeller. 


Chlmaru.s  a  statuary,  flourishes;  pro- 
bably, Menelans,  a  sculptor. 

Dorotheus  and  FabuUus,  flourish  as 
painters;  Meno,  the  Athenian,  as  a 
statuary  and  sculptor ;  and  Xenodo- 
rus  as  a  statuary. 

Agesander,  Atheuodorus  his  son,  and 
i'olydorus,  make  for  Titus,  who  after- 
wards became  emperor,  the  cel^ 
brated  group  of  the  Laocoon. 

To  this  period  also  belong  Craterus,  the 
two  Pythadori,  Polydectes,  Hemolaus, 
Artemo,  and  Aphrodisias  of  Tralles, 
sculptors;  Cornelius  Pinus,  Aftnus 
Priscus,  Turpilius  tbe  Venetian,  and 
Artemedorus,  painters;  and  ^^^odus, 
an  engraver  on  precious  stoned. 


Oontemporaiy  BventL 


Corinth  destroyed.  Greece 
sultfected  to  tbe  Ro- 
mans. 


Cicero,  Caesar,  Varro,  and 
Sallost  flourish. 


BaUIeofPhanalia. 

Batae  of  PhiUppl. 

Battle  of  Actium. 

Augustus       coDstitiited 
emperor. 

Horace,  Vinrfl,  Livy,  Tl- 
buUus,  and  Vitnnins 
flourish. 


Palatine  libitoy  of  Au- 
gustus formed. 


Nero  emperor.  Seneca, 
Persius,  and  Locsn 
flourish. 

Vespasian  emperor. 


Titus  emperor.  Eruption 
of  Mount  VesuTins. 
Pliny  the  elder  dies. 
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LIST  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  GREEK  AND  ROMAN  ARCHITECTS. 
{From  €hoiU*8  EneydopsBdia  of  ArehUeettwe.) 

BEFORE  CHRIST. 


Name  of  Architect. 


Theodoras  of  Samos .    • 

Hermogenes  of  Alabanda 

Agamedes  and  .Trophonios 
Delphi 


DemetrioB  of  Ephesus  • 

EnpalixxuB  of  Megara.  • 

MaDdrodes  of  Samoa.  • 

Ghiroflophoa  of  Crete .  • 

FTtheus  of  Priene     •  . 

[^[wnthanis  of  Corinth  » 


Agxptos  of  Elis  . 
LibonofElis  .  . 
IctiniiB  of  Athens. 


Oallicrates  of  Athens 

Mneelcles  of  Athens  . 
Antistates  of  Athens. 
Sooptt  of  Greece  .     • 


Arcfalas  of  Corinth 


Oalllas  of  Aradns .     .    • 
Ayclios  of  Aradus    .     • 

Mnesthes 

Cleomenes  of  Athens.     . 
DinocFBtes  of  Macedonia. 


Andronicns  of  Athens  • 

Callimachns  of  Corinth  . 

Sostratnaof  CniduB  .  • 

Fhilo  of  Athens   .     .  • 


Enpolemns  of  Ari^os.  • 
Pheeax  of  Agrigentom  • 
Coflsutins  of  Rome    .    . 

Hermodorus.  of  Salamis . 


Caius  Matins  of  Rome   . 


!} 


7th 


6lh 


6th 


4th 


3rd 
and 


Principal  Works. 


•  • 


Labyrinth  at  Lemnos ;   some  baildings  at 

Sparta ;  and  the  temple  of  Juno  atS^os. 
Temple  of  Baochns  at  Teos,  and  that  of 

Diana  at  Magnesia. 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi;   a  temple 

dedicated  to  Neptune,  near  Mantintea. 
Continnation  of  the  temple  of  Diana,  which 

had  been  beg^n  by  Chersiphron. 
Aqnedncts,  with  many  other  edifices  at 

Samos. 
Wooden  bridge  over  the  Thracian  Bosphoros, 

erected  by  the  command  of  Darios. 
Temple  of  Ceres  and  Proserphie ;  another  of 

the  Paphian  Yenos;  and  one  of  Apollo; 

all  at  Tegea. 
Maosoleom  of  Artemisia  in  Carta ;  design 

for  the  temple  of  Pallas  at  Priene.    in 

the  former  be  was  assisted  by  Statims. 
Rebuilt  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi, 

which  had  been  destroyed  by  fire. 
Portico  at  Elis. 

Temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius  at  Olympla. 
Parthenon  at  Athens ;  temple  of  Ceres  and 

Proserpine  at  Eleusis ;  temple  of  Apollo 

Epicurius  in  Arcadia. 
Assisted  Ictinus  in  the  erection  of  the 

Parthenon. 
Propyltea  of  the  Parthenon. 
A  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Athens. 
One  side  of  the  tomb  of  Mausolus ;  a  column 

of  the  temple  at  Ephesus. 
Many  temples,  and  other  edifices,  at  Qyra« 

cuse. 
Temples,  &c.,  at  Rhodes. 
Temple  of  the  Ionian  ^sculapios. 
Temple  of  Apollo  at  Magnesia. 
Plan  of  the  city  of  Alexandria. 
Rebuilt  the  temple  of  Diana  at  Ephesus; 

engaged  on  works  at  Alexandria;   was 

author  of  the  proposition  to  transform 

Mount  Athos  into  a  colossal  figure. 
Tower  of  the  Winds  at  Athens. 
Reputed  inventor  of  the  Corinthian  order. 
The  Pharos  of  Alexandria. 
Enlarged  the  arsenal  and  the  Pirens  at 

Athens ;  erected  the  great  theatre,  rebuilt 

by  order  of  Hadrian. 
Several  temple^  and  a  theatre  at  Atgoe. 
Various  baildings  at  Agrigentom. 
Design  for  the  temple  of  Jupiter  Olympius 

at  Athens. 
Temple  of  Jupiter  Stator  (Minerva  Chald- 
dica)  in  the  Forum  at  Rome ;  temple  of 
Mars  in  the  Circus  Flaminius. 
Temple  of  Honour  and  Virtue,  near  the 
trophies  of  Marios  at  Rome. 
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BEFORE  CHRIST. 


N«me  of  Architect 


VAlering  of  Ostia .  . 
BfttrachoB  of  Laoonia 
Sftoroi  at  LaooDia 


Oeziplianes  of  Cyprus    .    . 


QynuofRome     . 
Po8tiimlii0  of  Rome 
Cooodng  Ancttu  . 
Fosaitiiis  of  Rome 


Prindpal  Works. 


Several  amphitheatres  with  rooft. 

These  two  architects  built  several  temples 
at  Home.  The  name  of  the  first  (fiarpa- 
xot)  signifies  a  IVog;  and  that  of  the 
latter  (ovdjfxx)  a*  lizard ;  and  they  per^ 
petoated  their  names  on  some  of  their 
worlCB  by  the  allegorical  representation  of 
these  two  animals  scalrtured  upon  than. 
The  churches  of  St.  Eusebius  and  of  St. 
Lorenxo  faori  le  Mura,  at  Rome,  still 
contain  some  columns  whose  pedestals 
are  sculptured  with  a  lizard  and  a  frog. 

Rebuilt  the  Pbffor  of  Alexandria,  at  the 
command  of  Cleopatra,  the  other  havii^ 
fallen  down.    ' 

Architect  to  Cicero. 

Many  worlcB  at  Rome  and  Naples. 

Grotto  at  Puzzuoli ;  grotto  of  Annae. 

Several  buildings  at  Rome;  the  first  Roman 
who  wrote  on  architecture. 


AFTER  CHRIST. 

Name  of  Architect 

Centuiy. 

•         * 

Principal  Works. 

Vitruvlus  P&lllo  of  Fano    .     . 

ist 

Basilica  Justitlaa  at  Fano ;  a  great  writer  on 
architecture.   ' 

Vltruvlus  Cerdo  of  Verona  .     . 

•  • 

Triumphal  arch  at  Verona. 

Celer  and  Sevems  of  Rome  .     . 

•  • 

Golden  House  of  Nero. ' 

Rabirius  of  Rome     .... 

■  • 

Palace  of  Domltian  on  Mt.  Palatine. 

Mustius  of  Rome 

•  • 

Temple  of  Ceres 'at  Rome. 

Frontinus  of  Rome    .... 

2ud 

He  has  left  a  work  on  aqueducts. 

•  • 

Forum  Trajani  at  Rome ;  a  bridge  over  the 
Danube,  in  Lower  Hungary. 

LaoerofRome 

•  • 

A  bridge  over  the  Tagus,  in  Spain ;  a  temple, 
now  dedicated  to  San  Giuliano. 

Detrianus  of  Rome    .... 

•  • 

Moles  Hadriani;  and  the  Pons  iElius,  now 
called  the  Castello  and  Ponte  Sant'  Angelo. 

Antoninus,  the  Senator  of  Rome 

•  • 

Pftntheon  at  Epidaurus;  baths  of  .£bcii- 
lapius. 

Nicon  of  Pergamus  .... 

•  • 

Several  fine  works  at  Pei-gamus. 
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LIST  OF  ROMAN  EMPERORS,  EMPRESSES,  AND  THEIR 

RELATIONS. 


CAIUS  JULIUS  CiESAR, 

Son  of  C.  Caesar  and  of  Aurelia, 
born  100,  pontifez  maximus  63, 
prstoT  62,  consul  59,  dictator 
48,  assassinated  44  b.c. 

Cornelia,  "wife  of  Caesar,  daugh- 
ter of  L.  Cinna,  died  68  B.C. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Caesar  and 
Cornelia,  married  to  Pompey 
59  B.C.,  died  54  B.C.  • 

Julia,  sister  of  Caesar  and  wife 
of  M.  Atius  Balbus. 

Atia,  daughter  of  M.  A.  Balbus 
and  Julia,  wife  of  Caius  Octa- 
yius,  mother  of  Augustus. 

C.  OcTAViUS,  father  of  Augustus, 
died  58  B.C. 

CAIUS   OCTAVIUS   CJESAR  AU- 
GUSTUS, 

Son  of  C.  Octavius  and  Atia, 
niece  of  Julius  Caesar,  bom  63 
B.C.,  declared  emperor  29  b.c.,. 
obtained  the  name  of  Augustus 
27  B.C.,  died  14  a.d. 

Clodia,  daughter  of  Clodius  and 
Fulvia,  first  wife  of  Octavius. 

SCBiBONiA,  second  wife  of  Octa- 
vius, married  40  B.C.,  was  di- 
vorced by  him  in  order  to  marry 
Livia. 

LiviA  Drusilla,  was  married  first 
to  Tib.  Claudius,  and  afterwards 
became  third  wife  of  Augustus, 
bom  57  B.C.,  died  29  A.D. 

OcrTAViA,  sister  of  Augustus, 
married  first  to  C.  Marcellus 
50  B.C.,  and  subsequently  to 
Antony  40  B.C.,  died  11  b.c. 

Mabcellus,  son  of  C.  Marcellus 
and  Octavia,  married  to  Julia, 
daughter    of   Augustus,    was 


adopted  by  him,  and  was  des- 
tined to  be  his  successor,  but 
died  in  23  B.C. 

Marcella,  daughter  of  C.  Mar- 
cellus and  Octavia,  was  thrice 
married — first,  to  M.  Agrippa ; 
second,  to  Julius  Antonius ; 
third,  to  Sextus  Appuleius. 

Marcus  Agrippa,  son-in-law  of 
Augustus,  born  63  B.C.,  died 
12  A.D. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Augustus  and 
Scribouia ;  wife  of  M.  Marcel- 
lus, Marcus  Agrippa,  and  lastly 
of  Tiberius,  born  39  B.C.,  died 
14  A.D. 

Caius  and  Lucius,  sons  of  M. 
Agrippa  and  Julia — Caius,  born 
20  B.C.,  Cffisar  17  B.C.,  died  4 
B.C.;  Lucius,  born  17  B.C.,  Caesar . 
same  year,  died  2  a.d. 

Agrippa  Postumus,  son  of  M. 
Agrippa  and  Julia,  born  12  B.C., 
Caesar  4  A.D.,  killed  14  A.D. 

Julia,  daughter  of  M.  Agrippa 
and  Julia  ;  wife  of  L.  jEmilius 
Paulus,  banished  by  her  grand- 
father, Augustus,  to  the  island 
Tremerus,  died  28  a.d. 

Tiberius  Claudius  Nero, 
mari'ied  to  Livia  Drusilla, 
father  of  the  Emperor  Tiberius. 

TIBERIUS      CLAUDIUS      NERO 
CiESAR, 

Son-in-law  of  Augustus,  born 
42  B.C.,  Csesar  4  a.d.,  emperor 
14  A.D.,  smothered  37  a.d. 

Drusus  senior,  brother  of  Tibe- 
rius, bom  38  B.C.,  died  9  A.D. 

Antonia,  wife  of  Drusus  senior, 
born  38  B.C.,  poisoned  38  a.d. 
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Drubtjb  JX7NI0B,  SOU  of  Tiberias, 
bom  13  B.C.,  poisoned  23  Aj>. 

LiyiA,  or  LiyiLLA,  daughter  of 
Drusus  senior  and  Antonia,  and 
wife  of  Drusus  junior,  starred 

32  A.D. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Drusus  junior 
and  Livia,  married  to  Nero,  son 
of  Germanicus;  afterwards  to 
Rubellius  Blandus. 

Germanicus,  son  of  Drusus  senior, 
born  15  B.C.,  Csesar  4  A.D.,  poi- 
soned 19  A.D. 

AaBiPPiNA  SENIOR,  daughter  of 
M.  Agrippa  and  of  Julia,  daugh- 
ter of  Augustus  ;  wife  of  Ger- 
manicus, bom  15  B.C.,  starved 

33  A.D. 

Nero  and  Drusus,  sons  of  Ger- 
manicus and  Agrippina.  Nero 
bom  7  A.D.,  starved  31  A.D. ; 
Drusus  born  8  A.D.,  died  of 
hunger  33  a.d. 

CAI0S  CJESkR  CALIGULA, 

Son  of  Germanicus  and  Agrip- 
pina, bom  12  A.D.,  emperor  37 
A.D.,  killed  41  a.d. 

Claudia,  first  wife  of  Caligula, 
married  33  A.D.,  died  36  a.d. 

Orestilla,  consort  of  Cn*  Piso, 
second  wife  of  Caligula. 

LoLLiA  Paulina,  espoused  and 
shortly  after  repudiated  by 
Caligula,  38  a.d. 

CiBBONiA,  fourth  wife  of  Caligula, 
married  39  A.D.,  killed  41  A.D. 

Drusilla,  daughter  of  Caesonia, 
killed  41  A.D. 

Drusilla,  sister  of  Caligula,  bom 
17  A.D.,  died  38  a.d. 

Julia  Livilla,  sister  of  Caligula, 
youngest  daughter  of  Gei*mani- 
cus  and  Agrippina,  married  to 
M.  Yenicius,  born  18  A.D.,  killed 
41  A.D. 


TIB.  CLAUDIUS  DRUSUS  NERO 
GERMANICUS, 

Son  of  Drusus  senior  (brother 
of  Tiberius)  and  Antonia,  bom 
10  B.C.,  emperor  41  A.D.,  poi- 
soned 54  Aj>. 

Plautia  Urgulanilla,  first  wife 
of  Claudius. 

Aelia  Petina,  second  wife  of 
Claudius. 

Valeria  Messalina,  third  wife 
of  Claudius,  killed  48  A.D. 

Agrippina  junior,  daughter  of 
,  Germanicus  and  Agrippina,  was 
married  first  to  Cn.  Domitius 
Ahenobarbus(28  A.D.),by  whom 
she  had  a  son,  afterwards  the 
Emperor  Nero ;  next  to  Crispus 
Passienus ;  and  thii*dly  to  the 
Emperor  Claudius  (44  A.D.), 
although  she  was  his  niece. 
Murdered  59  a.d. 

Drusus,  son  of  Tiberius  and  Plau- 
tia Urgulanilla,  died  in  infancy, 

Claudia,  daughter  of  Tiberius 
and  Plautia  Urgulanilla,  killed 
65  A.D. 

Antonia,  daughter  of  Claudius 
and  ^lia  Petina. 

Brttannicus,  son  of  Claudius  and 
Messalina,  born  42  A.D.,  poi- 
soned 55  a.d. 

NERO  CLAUDIUS  CAESAR  DRU- 
SUS GERMANICUS, 

Son  of  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobar- 
bus  and  Agrippina,  son-in-law 
of  Claudius,  bom  37  A.D.,  Cssar 
50  A.D.,  emperor  54  A.D.,  killed 
himself  68  A.D. 

OCTAVIA,  first  wife  of  Nero, 
daughter  of  the  Emperor  Clau- 
dius and  Messalina,  married  to 
Nero  53  A.D.,  killed  herself 
62  A.D. 

POPPiEA  Sabina,  second  wife  of 
Nero,  died  66  a.d. 
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Statiua  Messauna,  third  wife 
of  Nero,  married  66  A.D. 

Claudia,  daughter  of  Nero  and 
Poppsea,  born  64  A.D.,  died  same 
year. 

SER.  SULPICIUS  GALBA, 

Born  3  B.C.,  emperor  68  A.D., 
killed  69  a.d. 

M.  SALVIUS  OTHO, 

Bom  32  A.D.,  emperor  68  A.D., 
killed  same  year. 

A.  VITELUUS, 

Bom  15  A.D.,  emperor  69  A.D., 
pnt  to  death  same  year. 

L.  YiTELLiUB,  father  of  the  em- 
peror, died  49  a.d. 

L.  ViTELLius,  son  of  the  preceding, 
and  brother  of  the  emperor. 

T.   FLAVIUS    SABINUS  VESPA-* 
SUNUS, 

Bom  9  A.D.,  emperor  69  A.D., 
died  79  A.D. 

Flavia  Domitilla,  wife  of  Ves- 
pasian* 

DOHiriLLA,  daughter  of  Vespasian 
and  Flayia  Domitilla. 

TITUS  FLAVIUS  SABINUS  VES- 
PASIANUS, 

Son  of  Vespasian  and  Flavia 
Domitilla,  born  41  A.D.,  Caesar 
69,  emperor  with  his  father  71, 
sole  emperor  79,  died  81  A.D. 

Arbicidia,  first  wife  of  Titus. 

Maboia  FxTBNiLLA,  second  wife 
of  Titus. 

Julia,  daughter  of  Titus  and  Fur- 
nilla,  maiTied  Flavins  Sabinus, 
nephew  of  Vespasian. 


T.   FLAVIUS   DOMITIANUS  AU- 
GUSTUS, 

Son  of  Vespasian  and  Flavia 
Domitilla,  born  51  A.D.,  Caesar 
69,  emperor  81  A.D..  assassi- 
nated 96  A.D. 

DOMITIA,  wife  of  Domitian,  died 
140  A.D. 

Anonymus,  son  of  Domitian  and 
Domitia. 

M.  COCCEIUS  NERVA, 

Bom  32  A.D.,  emperor  96  A.D., 
died  98  A.D. 

M.  ULPIUS  TRAJANUS, 

Born  53,  associated  in  the  em- 
pire with  Nerva  97  A.D.,  sole 
emperor  98,  died  117  a.d. 

POMPEIA  Plotina,  wife  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  died  129  A.D. 

T&AJANU8  PATER,  father  of  the 
Emperor  Trajan,  died  100  A.D. 

Mabciana,  sister  of  Trajan,  died 
144  A.D. 

Matidia,  daughter  of  Marciana. 

P.  ^UUS  HADiaANUS, 

Son-in-law  of  Matidia,  Trajan's 
niece,  born  76  A.D.,  adopted  by 
Trajan  117,  emperor  same  year, 
died  138  A.D. 

Julia  Sabina,  wife  of  Hadrian, 
grand  •niece  of  Trajan,  being 
daughter  of  Matidia,  who  was 
daughter  of  Mariana,  Trajan's 
sister  ;  killed  herself  137  A.D. 

Paulina,  sister  of  Hadrian, 
married  to  Servianus. 

T.   MLLUS   HADRL^US   ANTO- 
NINUS  PIUS, 

Born  86  A.D.,  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian 138  A.D.,  emperor  same 
year,  died  161  A.D. 
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Ankia  Galebia-faustina 
BENIOB,  wife  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
born  105  A.D.,  died  141  a.d. 

Oalerius  Antoninus,  son  of 
Antoniniis  and  Faustina. 

M.  AUREUUS  ANTONINUS, 

Son-in-law  of  Antoninus  Pius, 
and  son  of  Hadrian's  sister  Pau- 
lina, born  121  A.D.,  adopted  by 
Antoninus  138,  emperor  161, 
died  180  a.d. 

Annia-faubtina  JUNIOR,  wife  of 
M.  Aurelitts,  daughter  of  Anto- 
ninus Pius  and  the  elder  Faus- 
tina, died  175  A.D. 

Annius  vebus,  youngest  son  of 
Marcus  Aurelius  and  Faustina, 
born  163  A.D.,  Caesar  166,  died 
170  A.D. 

LUCIUS  AURELIUS  VERUS, 

Son  of  L.  Ceionius  Commodus, 
who  had  been  adopted  by  Ha- 
drian in  136.  On  the  death 
of  his  father  in  138,  he  was 
adopted,  along  with  M.  Aure- 
lius, by  M.  Antoninus ;  associ- 
ated in  the  empire  by  M.  Aure- 
lius 151,  died  169  A.D. 

Annia  Lucilla,  daughter  of  M. 
Aurelius  and  the  younger  Faus- 
tina, and  wife  of  Lucius  Verus, 
banished  to  Caprese  183  a.d. 

L.  AURELIUS  COMMODUS, 

Elder  son  of  Marcus  Aurelius 
and  Faustina  the  younger,  born 
161  A.D.,  Caesar  166,  emperor 
176,  sole  emperor  180,  strangled 
192  A.D. 

Crispina,  wife  of  Commodus,  died 
183  A.D. 

HELVIUS  PERTINAX, 

Born  126  a.d.,  emperor  192, 
assassinated  after  a  reign  of  87 
days. 

TiTiANA,  wife  of  Pertinax. 


M.  DIDIUS  SALVIUS  JUUANUS, 
Bom  133  A.D.,  emperor  198, 
put  to  death  after  a  reign  of 
66  days. 

Manma    Scantilla,    wife    of 
Didius  Jnlianus. 

DiDiA  Clara,  daughter  of  Didiuc 
Julianus  and  Scantilla. 

C.  PESCENNIUS  NIGER, 

Saluted  emperor  by  the  legions 
in  the  East  193  A.D.,  killed  194 
A.D. 

CLODIUS  ALBINUS, 

Named  Caesar  by  Septimius  Se- 
verus  193  A.D.,  took  title  of 
emperor  196,  defeated  and  killed 
by  Septimius  Severus  197  AJ>. 

L.  SEPTIMIUS  SEVERUS, 

Born   146  A.D.,  emperor  193, 
master  of  the  whole  empire  197, 
died  211  A.D. 
JuuA  DOMNA,  wife  of  Septimius 
Severus,   starved  herself  217 

A.D. 

MARCUS    AURELIUS    ANTONI- 
NUS  CARACALLA, 

Son  of  Septimius  Severus  and 
Julia,  born  188  A.D,,  Caesar  196, 
Augustus  198,  emperor  with  his 
brother  Geta  211,  sole  emperor 
212,  assassinated  217. 

FuLViA  Plautilla,  wife  of  Cara- 
calla,  put  to  death  212. 

SEPTIMIUS  GETA, 

Second  son  of  Septimius  Severus 
and  Julia  Domna,  bom  189  A.D., 
Caesar  198,  emperor  with  bis 
brother  Caracalla  211,  assassi- 
nated by  him  212  A.D. 

MACRINUS, 

Bora  164,  emperor  217,  killed 
218  A.D. 
DiADUMENiANUS,  son  of  Macrinus, 
Caesar  217,  killed  218. 
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MARCUS    AURELIUS    ANTONI- 
NUS—ELAGABALUS, 

(Priest  of  Baal,  the  Sun-god), 
son  of  Varius  Marcellos  and 
Julia  Soemias,  born  205  A.D., 
emperor  218,  put  to  death  222 

A.D. 

Julia  Cornelia  Paula,  first 
wife  of  Elagabalus,  divorced 
200  A.D. 

Aquilia  Severa,  second  wife  of 
Elagabalus. 

Annia  Faustina,  third  wife  of 
Elagabalus. 

Julia  Scemias,  mother  of  Elaga- 
balus, killed  222  A.D. 

Julia  Mcesa,  sister-in-law  of 
Septimius  Severus,  aunt  of 
Caracalla,  and  grandmother  of 
Elagabalus  and  A.  Severus, 
died  223  A.D. 

M.      AURELIUS      ALEXANDER 
SEVERUS, 

Son  of  Gessius  Marcianus  and 
Julia  Mamaea,  was  6rst  cousin 
of  Elagabalus,  born  205,  adopted 
by  Elagabalus  with  the  name 
of  Caesar  221,  emperor  222, 
assassinated  235  A.D. 

Memmia.  second  wife  of  Alex- 
ander Severus. 

Babbia  Obbiana,  third  wife  of 
Alexander  Severus. 

Julia  Mah.£A,  daughter  of  Julia 
Moesa,and  mother  of  Alexander 
Severus,  put  to  death  235  A.D. 

Ubanius  Antoninus,  emperor  in 
Asia  during  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander Severus. 

MAXIMINUS  L, 

Bom  173,  emperor  235,  assassi- 
nated 238  A.D. 

Paulina,  wife  of  Maximinus. 

MAxmus,  son  of  Maximinus, 
C»sar  235,  killed  238  A.D. 

JuNiA  Fadilla,  wife  of  Maximus. 


TiTUB  QuABTiNUS,  emperor  in 
Germany  duridg  the  reign  of 
Maximinus. 

M.      ANTONIUS       GORDIANUS 
AFRICANUS  L,  Pateb, 

Son  of  Metius  Marullus  and 
Ulpia  Gordiana,  born  158  A.D., 
emperor  in  Africa  238  A.D., 
puts  an  end  to  his  life  after 
reigning  40  days. 

Fabia  Orestilia,  wife  of  Gor- 
dianus  pater. 

GORDUNUS  AFRICANUS  II., 

FiLIUS, 

Son  of  Gordianus  Af.  I.  and 
Fatia  Overtilla,  born  192  A.D., 
emperor  with  his  father  238, 
killed  40  days  afterwards. 

D.  C^UUS  BALBINUS, 

Born  178,  emperor  with  Pupie- 
nus  238,  massacred  after  a  reign 
of  three  months. 

M.  CLODIUS  PUPIENUS  MAXI- 

MUS, 

Born  164  A.D.,  emperor  with 
Balbinus  238  a.d.,  massacred 
about  three  months  afterwards. 

GORDL^US  PIUS  lU., 

Grandson  of  Gordianus  the 
elder,  born  222,  Caesai*  238, 
emperor  same  year,  assassi- 
nated 244  A.D. 

Tranquillina,  wife  of  Gordian 
IIL 

M.  JULIUS  PHIUPPUS,  I., 

Born  204  A.D.,  emperor  244, 
killed  209  A.D. 

Marcia  Obacilia  Severa,  wife 
of  Philip  the  elder. 

M.  JULIUS  PHILIPPUS  II., 

Son  of  Philip  the  elder,  bom 
237,  Caesar  244,  Augustas  247, 
killed  249  a.d. 

Marinus,  emperor  in  McBsia  and 
Pannonia,  249  a.d. 
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JOTAPIANUS,  emperor    in  Syria 

248  A.D.  * 

PitCATiAKUB  7  only  known    on 

Sponsianus  S      coins. 


C.   MESSIUS   QUINTUS   TRAJA- 
NUS  DECIUS, 

Born  201  A.D.,  emperor  249, 
drowned  in  a  bog  251. 

Etbuscilla,  wife  of  Decins. 

Herenniub  Etrusctjs,  son  of  De- 
cins, Ciesar  249,  Augnstns  251, 
killed  same  year. 

HOSTILIAKUB,  son  of  Decius,  C«sar 
249,  emperor  with  Gallns  251, 
died  same  year. 

C.  VIBIUS  TREBONIANUS  GAL- 
LUS, 

Emperor  251,  put  to  death  254 

A.D. 
VOLUSIANXJS,  son  of  Gallns,  C»sar 

251,  emperor  252,  killed  254. 

jEmilitjs  J:miliant78,  bom  208 
A.D.,  emperor  in  Mcesia  253, 
killed  254. 

Cornelia  Supera,  wife  of  JEmi- 
lianus. 

P.       LICINIUS       VALERIANUS, 
Senior, 

Bom  190,  emperor  253,  taken 
prisoner  by  the  Persians  260, 
died  263. 
Mariniana,  second  wife  of  Vale- 
rian. 

P.  LICINIUS  VALERIANUS  EGNA- 
TIUS  GALLIENUS, 

Son  of  Valerian  by  his  first  wife, 
emperor  253,  assassinated  268. 

Salonika,  wife  of  Gallienns. 

Salonindb,  SOD  of  Gallienns,  bom 
242  A.D.,  Caesar  253,  put  to 
death  259  A.D. 

QuiNTus  Julius  Gallienus, 
youngest  son  of  Gallienus. 


VALERIANUS  JUNIOR,  SOU  of  Vale- 
rian and  Mariniana,  killed  268 
A.D. 

LiCiNiA  Galliena,  aunt  of  Gal- 
lienus. 

POSTUMUS  PATEB,  emperoT  in 
Gaul  258,  killed  267. 

Julia  Donata,  wife  of  Postumus. 

PosTUMUS  FiLius,  Augustus  in 
Gaul  258,  killed  267. 

Laelianus. 

loluanus. 

QuiNTus  Valens  Aeuanus. 

ViCTORiNUS  PATER,  associated  in 
the  empire  of  Gaul  by  Postu- 
mus  265,  killed  267. 

ViCTORiNUS  FILIUS,  Caesar  in  Gaul 

267. 
ViCfTORiNA,  mother  of  Victorinus 

senior. 

Marius,  emperor  in  Gaul  267, 
killed  after  a  reign  of  three 
days. 

Tetricus  pater,  emperor  in  Graul 
267,  defeated  by  Aurelian  274 
A.D. 

Tetricus  fiuus,  son  of  the  above, 
Caesar  in  Gaul  267. 

Ctriades,  emperor  in  Asia  257, 
killed  258. 

Macrianub  pater,  emperor  in 
the  East  261,  killed  by  his 
soldiers  262. 

Macrianus  filius,  son  of  Macri- 
an'us  pater. 

Quietus,  brother  of  Macrianus 
filius. 

Balista,  emperor  in  Syria  262, 
killed  264. 

Ingenuus,  emperor  in  Moesia  and 
Pannonia  262. 

Regalianus,  emperor  in  Moesia 
261,  killed  263. 
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Dbtaiitilla,  wife  of  Regalianus. 

VALESSy  emperor  in  Achaia  261. 

Piso  Frugi,  emperor  in  Thessalia 
261. 

Alexander  .£hilianus,  emperor 
in  Egypt  262. 

Satubninus  I.,  emperor  263. 

Trebellianub,  emperor  in  Isan- 
ria264. 

Cei^us,  emperor  of  Carthage  265. 

AUREOLUS,  emperor  in  Illyria  and 
Rhetia  267,  killed  268. 

SuLPicius  ANTONiinjs,  emperor 
in  Syria  267. 

M.    AUREUDS     CLAUDIUS    IL 
GOTHICUS, 

Bom  214  A.D.,  emperor  268, 
died  270. 

Censorinus,  emperor  at  Boulogne 
270. 

QniNTiLLUs,  brother  of  Claudius 
Gothicus,  emperor  at  Aquileia 
270. 

AURELIANUS, 

Bom  207  A.D.,  emperor  270, 
•  assassinated  275. 

SEYERmA,  wife  of  Aurelian. 

Sephmus  Odenathus,  king  of 
Palmyra  26 1,  associated  in  the 
empire  by  Galiienus  264,  as- 
sassinated 266. 

Zenobia,  last  wifg  of  Odenathus, 
queen  of  Palmyra  261. 

Herodes,  son  of  Odenathus  by 
his  first  wife,  Augustus  264, 
killed  267. 

TmOLAUS,  son  of  Odenathus  and 
Zenobia,  Augustus  266,  taken 
prisoner  by  Aurelian  273. 

Vabalathus  Athenodoros,  son 
of  Zenobia,  emperor  in  Syria 
266,  taken  prisoner  by  Aurelian 
273. 


MAOOmus,  emperor  267. 
FiRHUS,  emperor  in  Egypt  275. 

M.  CLAUDIUS  TACITUS, 

Emperor  275,  assassinated  276 

A.D. 

M.  ANNIUS  FLORIANUS, 

Brother  of  the  emperor  Tacitus, 
born  232,  emperor  276,  killed 
same  year. 

M.  AUREUUS  PROBUS, 

Born  232,  emperor  276,  massa- 
cred 282  A.D. 

BoNUSius,  empei*or  of  Gaul  280. 

Saturninus,  emperor  of  Egypt 
and  Palestine  280. 

PROCULUS,  emperor  of  Cologne 
280. 

M.  AUREUUS  CARUS, 

Born  230  A.D.,  emperor  282, 
killed  by  lightning  283. 

M.  AUREUUS  CARINUS, 

Eldest  son  of  Cams,  born  249 
A.D.,  Cssar  282,  emperor  283, 
kiUed  284  A.D. 

Maonia  Urbica,  wife  of  Caiinus. 

M.  AUREUUS  NUMERIANUS, 
Youngest  son  of  Cams,  born 
254  A.D.,  Osesar  282,  Augustus 
283,  died  284  A.D. 

NiQRiNiANUS,  son  of  Cams. 

Marcus  Aurelianus  Julianus, 
emperor  in  Pannonia  284,  killed 
285. 

VALERIUS  DIOCLETL^US^ 

Born  245,  emperor  284,  adopted 
Galerius  292,  abdicated  305, 
died  313  a.d. 

Prisca,  wife  of  Diocletian,  exe- 
cuted by  order  of  Licinius  315 

A.D. 
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M.  AURELIUS  VALERIUS  MAXI- 

MUNUS  L, 

Styled  Hebcultus  and  JOVTUS, 
associated  in  the  empire  with 
Diocletian  286,  abdicated  305, 
retook  the  empire  306,  abdi- 
cated again  308,  emperor  a 
second  time  309,  strangled  him- 
self 310  A.D. 

EuTBOPiA,  wife  of  Maximian. 

Amahtdus,  emperor  in  Gaul  285, 
killed  287. 

Aelianus,  emperor  in  Gaul  285, 
killed  287. 

Garattbius,  emperor  in  Britain 
287,  assassinated  289  a.d. 

Allectus,  emperor    in    Britain 
293,  killed  296  A.D. 

ACHILLEUB,  emperor  in  Egypt  292. 

DoMiTius  DOMITIANUS,  emperor 
in  Egypt  305. 

CONSTANTIUS  I.  CHLORUS, 

Born  250,  Caesar  292,  emperor 
305,  died  306. 

Helena,  first  wife  of  Constantius 
Chlonis,  died  328. 

Theodora,  second  wife  of  Con- 
stantius Chlorus. 

GALERIUS  VALERIUS  MAXIMI- 
ANUS  II., 

Adopted  and  named  Csesar  by 
Diocletian  in  292,  Augustus 
and  emperor  305,  died  311. 

Galebia  Valeria,  daughter  of 
Diocletian  and  Prisca,  and 
second  wife  of  Galerius  Maxi- 
mianus,  executed  by  order  of 
Licinius  315  A.D. 

• 

Flavius  Valerius  Severus, 
uamed  Caesar  by  Maximianus  I. 

305,  Augustus    and    emperor 

306,  put  to  death  307. 

Galerius  Valerius  Maximinus 
II.,  Daza,  nephew  of  Galerius, 
named  Caesar  by  Diocletian  305, 


•      son  of  the  Augusti  307,  emperor 
308,  poisoned  himself  313  AJ). 

Candidiaisus,  natural  son  of 
Galerius  Maximianus,  put  to 
death  by  Licinius  313. 

M.  AuRELius  Valerius  Maxeh- 
Tius,  son  of  Maximianus  I.  and 
Eutropia,  bom  282,  emperor 
of  Home  306,  drowned  in  the 
Tiber  312  A.D. 

Romulus,  son  of  Maxentins,  bom 
306,  Caesar  307,  died  309. 

Alexander,  emperor  of  Carthage 
306,  put  to  death  311  A.D. 

Licinius  senior,  son-in-law  of 
Constantius  Chlorus,  bom  263, 
associated  in  the  empire  with 
Galerius  Maximianus  307,  put 
to  death  by  his  brother-in-law 
Constantine  323. 

CONSTANTIA,  daughter  of  Con- 
stantius Chlorus,  wife  of  the 
elder  Licinius,  diod  330  A.D, 

Licinius  junior,  son  of  the  elder 
Licinius,  born  315,  named  Caesar 
317  put  to  death  326. 

AuREUUS  Valerius  Valens, 
named  Caesar  by  Licinius  314. 

MARTiNiANtJS,  Caesar  and  Augus- 
tus at  Byzantium  by  Licinius 
323. 

Eutropia,  daughter  of  Constan- 
tius I.  and  sister  of  Constantine. 

Julius  Constantius,  son  of  Con- 
stantius Chlorus,  and  brother 
of  Constantine. 

Galla,  first  wife  of  J.  Constan- 
tius. 

Basilina,  second  wife  of  J.  Con- 
stantius. 

CONSTANTINUS  I.  MAGNUS, 
Son  of  Constantius  Chlorus  and 
Helena,  born  274,  named  Cajsar 
and  Augustus  306,  converted 
to  the  Christian  religion  311, 
sole  emperor  311,  changed  the 
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seat  of  gorernment  to  Byzan- 
tium, which  he  called  Constan- 
tinople, 336,  died  337  A.D. 

MiKEBViNA,  first  wife  of  Con- 
stantine. 

Fausta,  second  wife  of  Constan- 
tino, daughter  of  Maximian ; 
smothered  bj  hfir  husband's 
order  326  A.D. 

Flavius  Julius  Crispus,  son  of 
Constantino  and  Minenrina, 
bom  300,  CsBsar  317,  put  to 
death  by  order  of  his  father 
326. 

Helena,  wife  of  Crispus. 

Dalhatius,  brother  of  Constan- 
tino, Caesar  335,  killed  337  A.D. 

Hannibalianus,  brother  of  Con- 
stantino and  of  Dalmatius,  died 
337  A.D. 

CONSTANTINUS  II., 

Eldest  son  of  Constantino  and 
Fausta,  born  316,  Caesar  317  ; 
emperor  and  Augustus  337, 
killed  in  340  A.D. 

CONSTANS  I., 

Youngest  son  of  Constantino 
and  Fausta,  bom  320  A.D., 
Caesar  333,  emperor  of  the  East 
346,  assassinated  350  A.D. 

Satubninus,  emperor  in  the  reign 
of  Constans. 

CONSTANTIUS  II., 

Second  son  of  Constantino  and 
Fausta,  bom  317,  Caesar  323, 
Augustus  337,  master  of  all  the 
empire  350,  died  361  A.D. 

EusEBiA,  wife  of  Constantius, 
married  352. 

Faustina,  wife  of  Constantius  ; 
favours  the  cause  of  Procopius 
365  A.D. 

Nefotianus,  son  of  Eutropia, 
sister  of  Constantino,  emperor 
at  Borne  350,  killed  after  a 
reign  of  28  days. 
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YetbaniOj  emperor  in  Pannonia 
350,  died  356. 

Nonius. 

Flavius  Popiuus  Magnentius, 
bom  303,  emperor  at  Autun 
350,  killed  himself  353  A.D. 

Decentius,  brother  of  Magnen- 
tius, Caesar  351. 

Desiderius,  brother  of  Magnen- 
tius, Csesar  351. 

CONSTANTIUS  GALLUS, 

Son  of  Julius  Constantius  and 
Gallus,  nephew  of  Constantine, 
bom  325,  Caesar  351,  executed 
354. 

CONSTANTINA,  wife  first  of  Hanni- 
balianus,  and  secondly  of  Con- 
stantius Gallus,  died  354  a.d. 

Stlvanus,  emperor  at  Cologne, 
355  A.D. 

FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS  JULIANUS, 
Sumamed  the  Apostate,  son  of 
Julius  Constantius,  brother  of 
Constantine,  by  his  second  wife 
(Basilina),  and  nephew  of  Con- 
stantine, bom  331,  Caesar  355, 
emperor  at  Paris  360,  sole  em- 
peror 361,  killed  in  battle 
against  the  Persians  363  A.D. 
Helena,  daughter  of  Constantine 
and  wife  of  Julian,  died  360  A.d. 

FLAVIUS  CLAUDIUS  JOVUNUS, 
Bom  331,  emperor  363,  died 
364  A.D. 

VALENTINIANUS  L, 

Son  of  Gratianus,  bom  321, 
emperor  364,  died  375. 

Valeria  Severa,  first  wife  of 
Valentinian  I. 

JuSTiNA,  second  wife  of  Valenti- 
nian, died  387. 

FLAVIUS  VALENS, 

Brother  of  Valentinian,  bom 
328,  associated  in  the  empire 
and  Augustus  364,  burnt  alive 
378, 
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0OHINICA,  wife  of  Valens. 

pROCOPius,  bom  334,  emperor  at 
Constantinople  365,  put  to 
death  bj  order  of  Valens  366 

A.D. 

GRATIANUS, 

Son  of  Valentinian  I.  and  Severa, 
born  350,  Augustus  at  Amiens 
361,  emperor  375,  slain  389  A.D. 

CONSTANTIA,  daughter  of  Con- 
stant! ne  and  Faustina,  grand- 
daughter of  Constantine,  and 
wife  of  Gratian,  died  383  A.D. 

VALENTINIANUS  H., 

Son  of  Valentinian  I.  and  Jus- 
tina,  bom  371,  Augustus  375, 
emperor  of  the  Western  Empire 
383,  assassinated  392  A.D. 

THEODOSIUS  MAGNUS  I., 

Bom  346,  Augustus  and  asso- 
ciated in  the  empire  by  Gratian 
379,  entered  Rome  in  triumph 
389,  died  395  A.D. 

Flaocilla,  first  wife  of  Theodo- 
sius,  died  388. 

Galla,  daughter  of  the  Emperor 
Valentinian  I.,  and  second  wife 
of  Theodosius. 

Maqnus  Clexens  Maxihub,  Au- 
gustus in  Britain  383,  acknow- 
ledged emperor  in  Britain  and 
Gaul  387,  put  to  death  388. 

Flavius  Victor  Maximus,  son 
of  Magnus  Maximus,  Augustus 
383,  put  to  death  388. 

EUGENIUS,  a  rhetorician,  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  Arbogastes 
392,  defeated  and  slain  by 
Theodosius  394. 

Arcadius,  elder  son  of  Theodosius, 
bora  377,  Augustus  383,  em- 
peror of  the  East  395,  died  408 
A;D. 

EuDOXiA,  wife  of  Arcadius,  died 
404. 


FLAVIUS  HONORIUS, 

Youngest  son  of  Theodosius  and 
Flaccilla,  bora  384,  Augustus 
393,  emperor  of  the  West  395, 
died  423. 
CoNSTANTiNus  III.,  Augustus  in 
Englaad  and  Gaul  407,  put  to 
death  411  A.D. 
CONSTANS,   son   of  Constantinus 
III.,   Augustus   in  Gaul  408, 
assassinated  411  A.D. 

CONSTANTIUS  IIL, 

Augustus  fmd  associated  in  the 
empire  of  the  West  421  AJ)., 
died  same  year. 

Galla  Placidia,  daughter  of 
Theodosius  and  Galla,  sister  of 
Honorius,  widow  of  Ataul^ 
king  of  the  Goths,  414,  wife  of 
Constantius  417,  died  in  423. 

Maximus,  emperor  in  Spain  409, 
abdicated  411. 

JoviNUS,  emperor  in  Mayence 
411,  beheaded  413. 

SEBA8TIANUB,  brother  of  Jovinns, 
associated  in  the  sovereign 
power  by  his  brother  412,  be- 
headed 413  A.D. 

Priscus  Attalub,  made  emperor 
by  Alarie  at  Rome  409,  deprived 
of  that  title,  reassumed  it  in 
Gaul  410,  died  in  the  island  of 
Lepari. 

Theodosius  II.,  son  of  Arcadius 
born  401,  Augustus  402,  em- 
peror of  the  East  418,  died  450 

A.D. 

EuDoeiA  (Athenais,  daughter  of 
Leontius),  wife  of  Theodosius 
II.,  died  460. 

Johannes,  bora  383,  emperor  at 
Rome  423,  died  425. 

VALENTINIANUS  IIL, 

Son  of  Constantius  HI.  and 
Galla  Placidia,  bora  at  Borne 
419,  emperor  425,  slain  by 
Petronius  Maximus  455  A.S> 
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LiciinA  EUBOXIA,  daughter  of 
Theodosias  II.  and  £udocia, 
'wife  of  Valentinian  III.,  mar- 
ried to  the  Emperor  Maxim  us 
455  A.D. 

HONOBIA,  daughter  of  Oonstan- 
tius  III.  and  Galla  Placidia,  and 
sister  of  Valentinian  III.,  bom 
417,  Augusta  433,  died  454. 

£l7DC)CiA,  eldest  daughter  of 
Valentinian  III.  and  Eudozia, 
married  to  Hunneric,  son  of 
Oenseric  king  of  the  Vandals. 

PETRONIUS  MAXIMUS, 

Bom  395,  emperor  at  Rome 
455,  slain  after  a  reign  of  three 
months. 

MABGiAtnrs,  a  Roman  senator, 
bom  391,  married  the  Empress 
Pulcheria  and  acknowledged 
emperor  of  the  East  450,  died 
457. 

PuiiCHERiA,  sister  of  Theodosius 
II.,  born  399,  proclaimed  em- 
press on  the  death  of  Theodo- 
sius, married  the  Senator 
Marcian  450,  died  453  A.D. 

AVTrUS,  emperor  455,  deposed  456. 

Leo  L,  emperor  of  the  East  457, 
died  474  A.D. 

Verina,  wife  of  Leo  I.,  died  484 

A.D. 

•MAJORIANUS,  emperor  457,  com- 
pelled to  abdicate  461,  died  five 
days  after. 

LIBIUS  SEVERUS  emperor  461, 
died  465. 

ANTHEMIUS,  son  of  Procopius,  em- 
peror 467,  slain  bj  his  son-in- 
law  Ricimer  472. 

EUPHEMIA,  daughter  of  the  Em- 
peror Marcian,  and  wife  of 
Anthemius. 


OLYBRIUS,  a  Roman  senator,  em- 
peror of  the  West  472,  died 
same  year. 

Placidia,  youngest  daughter  of 
Valentinian  III.  and  Eudozia, 
and  wife  of  Olybrius. 

Glycerius,  Augustus  at  Ravenna, 
473,  permitted  to  exchange  the 
Roman  sceptre  for  bishopric  of 
Salona  474,  died  480. 

Leo  II.,  born  495,  emperor  of  the 

East  474. 

Zeno,  son-in-law  of  Leo  I.,  and 
father  of  Leo  II.,  born  426, 
associated  in  the  Eastern  empire 
by  his  son,  Leo  II.,  474,  sole 
emperor  same  year,  deposed 
476,  re-established  477,  died 
491. 

Basiuscus,  brother  of  Verina, 
emperor  of  the  East  476,  de- 
throned by  Zeno  477. 

Aelia  Zenonis,  wife  of  Basiliscus. 

Mabcus,  son  of  Basiliscus. 

Anastasids,  emperor  491. 

Abiadne,  daughter  of  Verina, 
and  wife  of  Anastasius. 

JUUUS  NEPOS, 

Married  to  a  niece  of  the  Em- 
press Verina,  emperor  of  the 
West  474,  retires  to  Dalmatia 
475,  assassinated  by  Glycerius 
480. 

ROMULUS  AUGUSTULUS, 

Son  of  the  patrician  Orestes, 
emperor  of  the  West  475,  de- 
throned by  Odoacer,  king  of  the 
Heruli,  476,  eztinction  of  the 
Western  empire. 

Odoacer  assumes  the  title  of  kmg 
of  Italy. 
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GLOSSARY  OF  TERMS  USED  IN  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

ARCHITECTURE. 

AifiACUS.     The  flat  and  quadrangular  stone  which  constitutes  the  highest 

member  of  a  column,  being  interposed  between  the  capital  and  the 

architrave. 
AcROTERiA.     Bases  or  low  pedestals  resting  on  the  angles  and  vertex  of  a 

pediment,  and  intended  for  the  reception  of  statues,  or  ornaments. 
Aditus.     The  approach  or  entrance  to  a  building. 

Adytum.     The  chamber  in  a  temple  to  which  none  but  priests  had  access. 
i£TOMA.     The  tympanum  of  a  pediment,  so  called  from  being  decorated 

with  the  figure  of  an  eagle. 
Ambitus.    A  space  which  surrounded  a  tomb. 
Amphipbostyle.     Having  a  portico  at  both  extremities. 
Annulet.   A  term  given  to  the  small  fillets  or  bands  which  encircle  the  lower 

part  of  the  Doric  capital  immediately  above  the  neck  or  trachelium. 
Ant^.     Pilasters  terminating  the  side  walls  of  a  temple. 
Antifix^.     Ornaments  of  lions'  heads,  and  other  heads,  below  the  eaves 

of  the  temple,  through  the  perforation  in  which  the  water  from  the 

Toof  was  carried  off. 
Apodytebixtm.    The  apartment  at  the  entrances  of  the  baths,  where  a 

person  took  off  his  dress. 
Apophyoe.     The  small  curvature  given  to  the  top  and  bottom  of  the  shaft 

of  a  column,  where  it  expands  to  meet  the  edge  of  the  fillet,  under  the 

capital,  and  at  the  top  of  the  base. 
Apotheca.     a  storehouse  or  cellar,  for  oil  or  wine. 
Apsis.     The  semicircular  and  vaulted  end  of  a  basilica. 
Apteral.    A  temple  without  columns  on  the  flanks  or  sides. 
Arjeostyle.     An  intercolumniation  of  four  or  more  diameters. 
Arcade.     A  range  of  arches,  supported  either  on  columns  or  on  pien  and 

detached  or  attached  to  the  wall. 
Architrave.     The  lowest    horizontal   member  of  the  entablature,  and 

which  rests  immediately  on  the  columns. 
Archivolt.    a  collection  of  mouldings  on  the  under  curve  of  an  arch, 

resting  on  the  imposts. 
Arena.    The  central  space  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
Arenatum.     a  plaster  used  on  walls,  formed  of  lime  and  sand. 
Astragal.    A  narrow  moulding,  the  profile  of  which  is  semicircular.     It 

is  also  a  moulding  composed  of  beads  and  berries. 
Atlantes.    Male  figures  supporting  an  entablature.     (See  Telamoneb.) 
Atrium.    An  open  court  surrounded  by  porticos. 
Attic-base.    The  base  of  a  column  consisting  of  an  upper  and  lower  torus, 

a  scotia,  and  fillets  between  them. 
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BaIiTEUB.    The  wide  step  in  theatres  and  amphitheatres^  which  afforded  a 

passage  rotind  them  without  disturbance  to  the  sitters. 
Base.    A  general  term  for  the  lowest  member  of  any  construction.    Hie- 

base  of  a  column  is  the  ornamental  portion  on  which  the  shaft  is 

placed. 
Basilica.    A  court  of  justice,  with  a  semicircular  vaulted  end,  apsis. 
BeIiL.    That  portion  of  a  column  around  which  the  foliage  and  volutes  are 

arranged. 
Bema.    The  semicircular  recess  or  hexedra,  in  the  basilica  where   the 

judges  sat. 

Caldabium.    a  room  for  hot  baths. 

Cakephor^.     Figures  of  females,  bearing  a  basket  on  their  heads. 

Capital.    The  head  or  upper  part  of  a  column  or  pilaster. 

Cabtated.     a  female  figure  supporting  an  entablature. 

Castellum  AQUiB.    A  reseiToir  in  the  city,  which  formed  the  head  of 

water,  received  by  the  aqueduct,  and  thence  conducted  through  leaden 

pipes  to  the  several  parts  of  the  city. 
CAXJUOOLa:.    The  small  inner  volutes  or  scrolls  of  a  Corinthian  capital. 
Cay^diuh.    An  open  court  within  a  house. 
Cayea.  The  place  for  spectators  in  a  theatre,  so  called  as  it  was  often  a 

real  excavation  from  the  side  of  a  hill. 
Cayea.    Subterranean  cells  in  amphitheatres  where  wild  beasts  were 

confined. 
Cayetto.    a  hollowed  moulding,  whose  profile  is  the  quadrant  of  a  circle. 
Cella  (vttos).    The  central  chamber  of  a  temple,  supposed  to  be  the  pecu- 

liar  habitation  of  the  deity  whose  statue  it  usually  contained. 
Cenotaph.    A  monument  erected  to  the  memory  of  a  person  buried  in 

another  place. 
Ceboma.    An  apartment  in  the  baths,  where  the  bathers  were  anointed 

with  oil  thickened  by  wax. 
Chalcidicum.    a  chamber  attached  to  a  basilica,  for  the  convenience  of 

the  judges  and  lawyers. 
Chobagio  Monument.    A  monument  erected  in  honour  of  the  choragus 

who  gained  a  prize  at  the  festivals  of  Bacchus. 
CiPFUB.    A  small  low  column,  frequently  bearing  an  inscription,  generally 

for  sepulchral  purposes. 
Cloacje.    The  common  sewers  at  Borne. 
Ccenaoulum.    a  supper  room. 
Colonnade.    A  range  of  columns. 
Column.    A  cylindrical  pillar,  which  serves  either  for  support  or  ornament 

of  a  building. 
CoxiTiUM.    The  open  space  in  the  centre  of  the  Boman  forum,  where' 

assemblies  of  the  people  were  held. 
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CoMFLUViUM.    An  area  in  the  centre  of  a  Roman  bovM,  for  the  purpose 
of  receiying  the  water  from  the  roof. 

COVOAMEKATA  SuDATio.    The  vapour  bath  in  Roman  Thermae. 

CoNXBTEBiUM.    A  room  in  a>  gymnasium,  where  the  wrestlers,  haying  been 
anointed  with  oil,  were  sprinkled  over  with  dust. 

COBNIOE.    The  crowning  projection  of  the  entablature. 

CoBONA.    A  broad  flat  member,  below  the  cymatium,  in  a  cornice. 

Cbtfto  Pobticub.  a  subterranean  or  dark  gallery  in  a  Roman  villa,  used 
as  a  cool  sitting-room. 

CuBiCULUM.     A  bedchamber. 

CuNEUS.  That  part  of  the  Roman  theatre  where  the  spectators  sat,  so 
called  from  its  wedge-like  shape. 

Curia.    A  Roman  council  house. 

Ctica.  a  moulding,  so  called  f^om  its  contour  resembling  that  of  a  wave, 
being  hollow  in  its  upper  part,  and  swelling  below.  This  is  dis- 
tinguished as  the  cyma  recta ;  the  cyma  rerersa  is  where  the  upper 
part  swells,  whilst  the  lower  is  hollow. 

Ctmatiuh.    The  upper  moulding  of  a  cornice,  of  an  undulating  form. 

CtziceNus.    a  large  hall  decorated  with  sculpture. 

Dado.    The  solid  block  or  cube  forming  the  body  of  the  pedestal  of  a 

column  between  its  base  and  cornice. 
DSOASTTLE.    A  temple  with  ten  columns  in  front. 
Denth^.     Ornaments  resembling  teeth,  used  in  the  bed  moulding  of  Ionic, 

Corinthian,  and  Composite  cornices. 
DiASTTLE.    An  intercolumniation  of  three  diameters. 
DiATONi  (pia,r6yoi).    Bond  stones  of  a  single  piece  crossing  the  wall,  firom 

one  face  to  the  other. 
DiAZOMA.     Landings,  or  resting  places,  encircling  the  amphitheatre  at 

different  heights* 
DiCASTERiUM.     A  tribunal,  or  hall  of  justice. 

DiOHTHTOTBETON.     Masonry  worked  in  courses  like  the  meshes  of  a  net. 
DiGLYPH.    A  projecting  face,  with  two  panels  or  channels  sunk  thereon. 
Dipteral.    A  temple  surrounded  by  a  double  range  of  columns. 
DiSPLUYtATUM.    An  open  court,  its  roof  so  inclined  as  to  throw  the  water 

off  to  the  outside  of  the  house,  instead  of  carrying  it  into  the 

impluvium. 
DiSTTLE.    A  portico  of  two  columns. 

Echea.  Vessels  of  bronze,  in  the  form  of  a  bell,  placed  under  the  seats  of 
spectators  in  a  theatre,  to  give  resonance  to  the  voices  of  the  actors. 
Earthenware  jars  are  often  found  in  the  walls  of  Roman  buildings,  and 
have  been  supposed  to  be  for  similar  purposes.  They  were  for  the 
purpose  of  lightening  the  building,  and,  it  is  supposed,  were  used  to 
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expedite  the  work.    They  are  generally  fpund  in  Roman  buildings  of 

a  late  date,  in  the  walls  of  a  circus,  or  such   buildings  where   no 

conveyance  of  sound  was  required.     Examples  may  be  seen  at  the 

circus  of  Romulus,  near  Rome. 
ECHINTTS.    The  oYolo  or  quarter  round ;  it  is  usually  carved  with  the  egg 

and  tongue  moulding. 
£l^othesium.    An  apartment  in  the  baths,  where  the  bathers,  after 

leaving  the  bath,  anointed  themselves. 
Emplegton.     a  term  employed  in  masonry  by  Vitruvius,  in  which  the 

front  stones  were  wrought,  and  the  interior  left  rough  and  filled  in 

with  stones  of  various  sizes. 
EifCABPUS.  Festoon  on  a  frieze. 
Engaged  (Columns.    Those  attached  to  walls,  by  which  a  portion  of  them 

is  concealed. 
Entablature.    The  horizontal  portion  of  a  temple,  supported  on  the 

columns,  and  including  the  architrave,  frieze,  and  cornice. 
Entasis.    The  swelling  of  the  shaft  of  a  column. 
Ephebeium.     a  building  for  the  exercise  and  wrestling  of  the  youth. 
Episcenium.    The  upper  order  of  the  scene  in  a  theatre. 
Episttuuh.     The  same  as  architrave. 
Eboastulum.    a  prison  house  for  slaves. 
Eubtyle.    An  intercolumniation  of  two  diameters  and  a  half. 
ExEDBA.    A  recess,  or  small  room,  in  the  therma  and  other  buildings, 

appropriated  for  conversation. 

Fascia.    A  band  or  broad  fillet  on  an  architrave. 

Fastigium.     See  Pediment. 

Fayissa.    a  treasury  or  magazine  under  ancient  temples,  where  votive 

offerings  were  kept. 
Fillet.    A  small  flat  face  or  band  used  principally  between  mouldings  to 

separate  them  from  each  other. 
Fluting.    The  vertical  channelling  of  the  shafts  of  the  columns. 
FOBXTM.     A  public  place  in  Rome,  and  the  leading  Italian  towns,  where 

causes  were  tried,  public  business  transacted,  and  political  speeches 

made  by  the  great  orators  of  the  state ;  also  a  market  place. 
Fret.     An  ornament  consisting  of  one  or  more  small  fillets,  meeting  in 

vertical  and  horizontal  directions. 
Frieze.    The  central  course  of  the  entablature  between  the  cornice  and 

the  architrave. 
Frigidabium.     The  apartment  in  which  the  cold  bath  was  placed. 
Frustxtm  of  a  Column.    The  part  next  the  base,  when  the  top  is  cut  off. 

Glyph.    A  vertical  channel  in  a  frieze. 

Gltftotheca.    a  building  for  the  preservation  of  works  of  sculpture. 
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6RJS006TA8IB.  A  wall  OF  portico  adjoining  the  Roman  ,coinitiay  in  which 
foreign  ambassadors  waited  before  entering  the  senate. 

GniLLOCHE.  An  ornament  composed  of  a  series  of  bands  twisting  orer 
each  other. 

QUTT^ffi.  Drops  or  ornaments,  introduced  under  the  trigljphs,  in  the  Doric 
order. 

Gtm NAfiiUH.     A  building  used  for  the  exercise  of  athletic  games. 

Gytxjsceusl    a  portion  of  a  Greek  house,  set  apart  for  females. 

Hbcatompedon.    a  term  applied  to  the  Parthenon,  from  the  use  of  100 

feet  in  one  of  its  leading  dimensions,  probably  the  breadth. 
Heliocahinus.    a  chamber  in  the  Roman  houses,  which  depended  on  the 

rays  of  the  sun  for  warming  it. 
Helix.    A  small  volute  under  the  abacus  of  the  Corinthian  capital. 
Hemicyle.     a  semicircular  building,  with  an  arched  roof. 
ELexastyle.     a  temple  having  six  columns  in  front. 
HiPPOpBOME.     A  place  appropriated  by  the  Greeks  to  equestrian  exercises. 
Hypjbthbal.     a  temple  with  an  inner  court  without  a  roof,  and  open  to 

the  sky.     Tribunals  were  placed  in  them,  in  the  fora  of  the  emperors. 
Htpebthtbum.     The  upper  member  or  lintel  of  a  doorway. 
Hyfocaustum.     a  vaulted  apartment  under  the  baths,  which  served  to 

distribute  the  heat  from  the  furnace. 
Hyfoo^UM.     a  building  below  the  level  of  the  ground. 
Hyfoscekium.     The  front  wall  of  the  theatre,  facing  the  orchestra. 
HYFOTBACHELinH.     The  slenderest  part  of  the  shaft  of  a  column,  being 

that  immediately  below  the  neck  of  the  capital. 

luPLTTYilTM.     The  open  portion  of  a  court  in  a  Roman  house,  into  which 

the  rainwater  was  carried. 
Impost.    The  capital  of  a  pier  or  pilaster  which  receives  an  arch. 
Inoebtum.     a  style  of  masonry  used  in  walls,  consisting  of  very  small 

rough  stones,  not  laid  in  courses. 
Interoolumniation.    The  space  between  two  columns. 
IsODOMUM.    Masonry  employed  by  the  Greeks.    It  was  executed  in  courses 

of  equal  heights. 

EoiLON.    The  Greek  term  for  the  cavea. 

Laconicum.    a  kind  of  stove  in  the  vapour  bath  which  served  to  heat  the 

room. 
Lacunar,  Lacunaria.    Ornamental  compartments  in  ceilings. 
Laqitear.     Ornamental  compartments  with  bands  between  them. 
Lararium.    The  apartment  in  which  the  lares  or  household  gods  were 

kept. 
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Lysis.    A  plinth  above  the  cornice  of  the  podium  of  ancient  temples,  which 
surrounded  the  stjlobate. 

M.£ANDER.    An  ornamental  border,  like  the  fret,  on  the  different  members 

of  buildings. 
Mabmobatuh.     Plaster  composed  of  lime  and  pounded  marble,  used  in  the 

last  coat  on  ancient  walls. 
Mausoleum.    A  sepulchral  building,  the  term  derived  from  the  celebrated 

one  erected  to  the  memory  of  Mausolus,  king  of  Caria,  by  his  wife 

Artemisia,  about  353  B.C. 
Meta.    a  mark  or  goal  in  a  Roman  circus. 

Metoche.    a  term  used  by  Vitruvius,  to  denote  the  space  or  interv&l  be- 
tween the  dentils  of  the  Ionic,  or  triglyphs  of  the  Doric  order. 
Metope.     The  square  space  or  interval  between  the  Doric  triglyphs. 
Minute.     Sixtieth  part  of  the  lower  diameter  of  a  column. 
MODILLION.    An  ornament  resembling  a  bracket  in  the  Ionic,  Corinthian 

and  Composite  orders. 
Module.    A  certain  measure,  either  a  diameter,  or  semidiameter,  by  which 

the  proportions  of  columns  are  regulated. 
McENiANA.     Divisions  of  seats  in  a  Roman  amphitheatre. 
Monolith.    A  work  consisting  of  a  single  stone. 
MoNOPTERAL.    A  temple  of  a  round  form,  without  walls  or  cella,  but  only 

one  range  of  columns. 
MoNOTBiGLTPH.    The  space  of  one  triglyph  and  two  metopes,  between  two 

Doric  columns. 
MuTULE.    A  projecting  ornament  in  the  Doric  cornice,  corresponding  to 

the  modillion  in  the  Ionic  and  Corinthian  entablatures. 

Naos.     The  central  chamber  of  a  temple. 

Nauhachia.    a  place  were  mock  sea  engagements  were  exhibited. 

Neck,  or  Necking.    The  space  between  the  astragal  of  the  shaft  and  the 

annulet  of  the  capital. 
NTMPHiBUM .    An  artificial  grotto  dedicated  to  the  nymphs. 

OcTASTTLE.    A  temple  having  eight  columns  in  front. 

Odeum.    A  kind  of  theatre  among  the  Greeks,  wherein  poets  and  musicians 

rehearsed  their  compositions. 
(Ecus.     A  hall  or  saloon,  in  a  Roman  house,  used  for  extensive  banquets. 
Opisthodomus.    The  chamber  behind  the  cella,  often  used  as  a  treasury. 
Orchestra.    A  level  space  in  a  theatre,  set  apart  for  the  chorus. 
Ova.     Ornaments  in  the  shape  of  an  egg,  on  the  echinus. 
Oyolo.    a  moulding,  the  section  of  which  is  usually  the  quarter  of  a 

circle. 
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PalJESTBA.     a  Grecian  building,  appropriated  to  wrestling  and  gymnastic 

exercises. 
Parascenium.     Another  name  for  the  postsceninm  in  the  theatre. 
Pabastas.    An  end  pilaster. 
Pabodos.    The  grand  entrance  of  the  scene  of  a  Greek  theatre  that  con- 

ducted  on  to  the  stage. 
PEDDCEirr.     The  triangular  termination  of  the  roof  of  a  temple,  resting 

upon  the  entablature  which  surrounds  the  building,  and  enclosing  the 

tympanum. 
Penetkale.    The  most  sacred  part  of  the  temple* 
Penetralia.    Small  chapels  dedicated  to  the  Penates,  in  the  innermost 

part  of  Roman  houses. 
Pebibolos.     Enclosure  within  a  wall,  surrounding  a  temple. 
PEBiDBOMOe.    The  space  between  the  columns  of  a  temple  and  the  walls 

enclosing  the  cells. 
Pebipterjll.    a  temple  encompassed  by  columns. 
PERiEmrLE.    A  court  which  had  a  colonnade  around  it ;   also  a  range  of 

columns  within  a  court  or  temple. 
PiLASTEB.    A  square  engaged  pillar,  i.e,  attached  to  a  wall. 
Pii^iNA.     A  resenroir  in  the  Roman  baths  for  practising  swimming. 
Plinth.    The  low  square  step  on  which  a  column  is  placed. 
Podium.    A  continued  pedestal ;  a  parapet  surrounding  the  arena  of  an 

amphitheatre. 
POLYSTTLE.    Of  many  columns. 

POBTIOO.    The  covered  space  in  front  of  a  temple,  supported  by  columns. 
PosnouM.    The  coyered  space  behind  a  temple. 
POSTSCENIUM.   .  The  back  part  of  a  theatre. 
PBiBCiNCTiO.     The  landing  which  separated  and  gave  access  to  the  ranges 

of  seats  in  theatres. 
Pbodromos.    The  portico  before  the  entrance  to  the  cell  of  a  temple. 
Pbonaos.    The  part  of  a  temple  in  front  of  the  naos. 
PBOPTLiEUU.     A  vestibule  before  a  building  or  temple. 
Pboscenium.    The  stage  in  a  Grecian  theatre. 

Pbostyle.    a  portico  in  which  the  columns  stand  in  advance  of  the  build- 
ing to  which  they  belong. 
PbothtbUU.    An  entrance  door. 
PSEUDiSODOinTM.     A  style  of  masonry  in  which  the  stones  are  arranged 

in  regular  courses  of  unequal  heights. 
Pseudodipteral.    a  temple  with  eight  columns  in  front,  and  only  one 

range  roimd  the  cell. 
Pseudoperipteral.    a  temple  with  a  range  of  columns  in  front,  and  the 

columns  on  the  sides  engaged  in  the  wall. 
Ptera.    Colonnades  which  surrounded  the  cell  of  the  temple. 
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Pteboma.    The  space  between  the  wall  of  the  cell  of  a  temple  and  the 

columns  of  the  peristyle,  called  also  ambulatio. 
PuLPiruM.    The  stage  in  a  Roman  theatre. 
PuLViNAR.     The  emperor's  seat  in  the  circus. 

PuLViNABiA.     Couches  provided  for  the  statues  of  the  gods  in  the  temple. 
PuTEAL.    The  marginal  stone  of  a  well. 
Pycnosttle.     An  intercolumniation  of  a  diameter  and  a  half. 
Pyramid.    A  solid  square  massy  edifice,  constructed  in  the  form  of  a 

pyramid. 
Pybamidion.    The  small  pyramid  which  terminates  the  top  of  an  obelisk. 

Regula.     a  band  below  the  taenia  in  the  Doric  architraye. 
Reticulatum.    a  style  of  masonry  in  which  the  stones  were  placed 

diagonally,  so  as  to  resemble  network. 
Rostrum.    The  platform  in  the  Roman  forum  whence  the  orators  addressed 

the  people,  so  called  from  its  basement  being  decorated  with  prows  of 

ships. 
Rotunda.    A  circular  building. 
RuDERATio.     Applied  to  a  floor  payed  with  pieces  of  bricks,  tiles,  ston^,  &c. 

Saoellxtm.     a  small  enclosure  without  a  roof,  consecrated  to  a  god,  con<^ 

taining  an  altar,  and  sometimes  a  statue  of  a  god. 
Sacrarium.     a  term  applied  to  any  place  in  which  sacred  things  were 

deposited  or  kept,  whether  in  a  temple  or  a  private  house. 
SCAPUS.    The  shaft  of  a  column. 
ScuOLA.    The  margin  or  platfoim  surrounding  a  bath. 
Scotia.    The  hollow  moulding  in  the  base  of  an  Ionic  column. 
Scroll.    A  spiral  ornament. 
Sec06.    The  secret  chamber  in  a  temple,  to  which  none  but  the  priests  had 

access. 
SuAFT.    The  body  of  a  column  or  pillar ;  the  part  between  the  capital  and 

base. 
Soffit.    A  ceiling;  the  under  side  of  arches,  and  other  architectural 

members. 
Spandrel.    The  triangular  space  between  any  arch,  and  a  rectangle  formed 

by  the  outer  mouldings  over  it. 
Specus.     The  conduit  or  covered  channel,  through  which  the  water  flowed 

in  aqueducts. 
SpH-ffiRiSTERUM.     A  building  for  the  exercise  of  the  ball. 
Spina.     A  low  wall  running  down  the  centre  of  a  circus,  so  called  from 

its  resemblance  to  the  position  of  the  dorsal  bone  in  the  human  frame 
Stadium.    A  place  for  foot  races. 
Stereobate.    a  basement,  distinguished  from  8£ylobate  by  the  absence  o 

columns. 
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Stoa.    a  poroh,  used  as  a  public  walk. 
Stbus.    The  fillets  between  the  flutes  of  columns. 
STBioiai.    The  channels  of  a  fluted  column. 
STYXAaALMATio.     Supported  by  figure«oolumns. 
Sttlobate.    The  basis  on  which  a  colonnade  is  placed. 
SuBPlJNTH.     A  second  or  lower  plinth  placed  under  the  principal  one  in 
columns  and  pedestals. 

SITDATIO        \     A  vapour  bath. 

Sudatorium  j 

Stbttlbu    An  intercolumniation  of  two  diametei^. 


Tablinum.     a  hall  or  chamber  at  the  further  end  of  the  atrium,  in  a 

Boman  house,  and  separate  from  it  by  an  aulseum  or  curtain.    In 

summer  it  was  used  as  a  dining-room. 
TiENiA.     The  fillet  which  separates  the  Doric  frieze  from  the  architrave. 
TeCTORIUM  opus.    The  smooth  finishing  coat  of  plaster  on  a  wall. 
Telahones.     Figures  of  men  used  in  the  same  manner  as  Caryatides, 

sometimes  called  Atlantes. 
Temones.     Places  in  a  temple  where  statues  were  placed. 
Tepidabium.    The  temperate  hall  in  a  Roman  bath. 
Terminus.    A  pillar  with  the  bust  of  a  man  or  god,  on  the  top.    It  was 

generally  used  as  a  boundary  stone. 
Testudo.     An  arched  roof. 
TetrastoOn.     An  atrium  or  rectangular  courtyard,  having  a  colonnade 

on  every  side.* 
Tetrastyle.     a  temple  with  four  columns  in  front. 
Therms.    A  term  applied  to  Roman  buildings  for  public  baths,  but  strictly 

meaning  only  warm  baths. 
Torus.     A  large  semicircular  moulding,  used  in  the  bases  of  columns. 
Trachelium.     In  Doric  or  Ionic  capitals,  a  short  space  intervening  between 

the  hypotrachelium  and  the  mass  of  the  capital. 
Triclinium.     A  Roman  dining-room,  in  which  were  three  couches,  lectus 

imus,  lectus  medius,  lectus  sUmmus,  on  which  the  guests  reclined  at 

dihner.     The  table  was  placed  in  the  centre,  and  the  fourth  side  was 

left  open  for  the  servants  to  place  on  or  remove  the  dishes.- 
Triqlyph.     a  tablet  fluted  with  three  upright  grooves,  in  the  Doric  frieze. 
Tripod.    A  table  or  seat  with  three  legs. 
Trochilus*    An  annular  moulding  whose  section  is  concave. 
Tympanum.    The  triangular  space  within  the  cornices  of  a  pediment. 

Velarium.    The  awning  covering  a  theatre  or  an  amphitheatre. 
Vestibulum.    The  entrance  to  a  Roman  house. 
VisORiUM.    The  audience  part  of  an  amphitheatre 
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Volute.     A  spiral  scroll,  which  forms  the  principal  feature  of  the  Ionic 

and  Composite  capitals. 
VOMiTORiA.     Passages  facilitating  entrance  to  and  egress  from  a  theatre 

or  amphitheatre. 
VOUBSOIB.     A  name  for  the  wedge-shaped  stones  of  an  arch. 

Xenodoohiuh.     a  building  for  the  reception  of  strangers. 
Xystus.     a  spacious  portico  in  which  athletes  exercised  themselves  during 
winter ;  also  the  garden  at  the  further  end  of  a  Roman  house. 

Zigzag.    The  most  primitive  style  of  ornament,  and  generally' indicative 

of  a  very  early  stage  in  art. 
ZOPHOBUS.     The  frieze  of  an  entablature. 
ZoTHECA.    A  small  room  or  alcove,  which  might  be  added  to,  or  separated 

from,  the  room  to  which  it  adjoined. 


TABLE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

TEMPLES. 


Athens . 


.M 


»♦ 


Eleosis  .     . 


»f 


Thefleion    .     . 
Parthenon .     . 

Propylaea  .    . 

Erechtheion    . 
Panops .     .     . 

Nike  Apteros  . 

Jupiter  Olym- 
pios 

Ceres    .    .    . 

Propylseum     . 


Doric  .  . 

Doric  .  . 

Doric  .  . 

Ionic  •  . 

Ionic   .  • 

Ionic  .  • 
Corinthian 


Doric 


Doric  .    • 


Hexastyle,   peripteral,   with    12   inter- 
•    columns  on  sides,  46  feet  by  105  feet. 
Octastyle,  peripteral,  100  feet  by  228 

feet;   Ictinus  and  Gallicrates,  archi- 

tects. 
Hexastyle  on  both  fronts,  with  wings  of 

a  smaller  order,  at  right  angles  to 

west  front.    Mnesicles,  architect,  437- 

432  B.O. 

Hexastyle,  prostyle  at  east  end,  with  a 
tetrastyle,  diprostyle  on  north  side. 

.Tetrastyie,  amphlprostyle..  A  well* 
known  example,  though   no  longer 

.  extant,  having  been  destroyed  by  the 
Turks  since  Stuart's  time. 

.Tetrastyle,  amphiprostyle.  Recently 
explored,  and  since  rebuilt. 

Decastyle,  peripteral,  hypaitbral,  columns 
60  feet  high,  96  feet  by  259  feet.  En- 
closed by  a  peribolus.  A  Roman 
work,  originally  begun  in  the  time  of 
Piaistratus,  cmitinued  by  Antiochus 
Epiphanes,  and  completed  by  Harlrian. 

A  square  building  of  about  180  feet  on 
each  side,  with  a  dodecastyle  colonnade 
forming  the  west  front.  This  temple 
begun  by  Ictinus ;  colonnade  added  by 
Phik>,  architect,  about  315  3.c. 

Hexastyle  on  both  fronts,  with  inner 
Ionic  order  as  at  Athens,  50  feet  by  60 
feet  A  second  and  smaller  propylafa 
within  the.  peribolus,  distyle  in  antls. 
See  *  Unedited  Antiquities  of  Attica.' 
Noqe  of  these  buildings  now  remain. 
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TABLE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINaPAL  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

TEMPLES— con^ntMxf. 


Thoricofl    . 

•    • 

Doric  .    . 

Eptastyle,  peripteral,  or  with  teveii 
oolomns  at  each  end,  and  fourteoi  oa 
each  side.  No  cella  remaining;  baft 
supposed  to  have  been  a  double  temple, 
with  a  passage  through  the  centre, 
from  the  sides,  dividing  the  oella  into 
two. 

Hexastyle,    peripteral,    eleven     inter* 

Bhamniu  . 

Nemesis    •    . 

Doric  .     . 

columns  on  sides,  33  feet  by  70  feet. 

w 

Tbemis,  or 
leaser  Temp, 
of  Nemesis 

Doric  .    . 

Dibtyle  in  antis. 

M^m  ,    . 

Athene.    •    • 

Dmric  .    . 

Hezastyle.  peripteral,  41  feet  by  90 
feet.  ThiR  structure  is  celebrateid  for 
its  polychrumy  and  sculpture  (the 
^ginetan  Marbles). 

Oiympia     . 

Jupiter  Olym- 

Doric  .    . 

Hezastyle,  peripteral,  95  feet  by  230 

pius 

feet.   Completed  about  435  11.C.  Liboo, 

architect. 

Baasae   .     . 

Apollo   Epica- 

Doric  .    . 

Hezastyle,  peripteral,  47  feet  by  125 

rius 

feet.  Date,  about  430  b.c.  Ictinus, 
architect.    In  interior,  Ionic  columns. 

Tegea   .    . 

Athene  Alea   . 

Ionic  .     . 

Peripteral.  Doric  intem«lly ;  with  upper 
Corinthian  order.    Soopas,  ardiitect. 

Nemea  .     • 

Jupiter      .     . 

Doric  .    • 

Hezastyle,  peripteral. 

Magna  GBiBCiA  and  Sicily. 


Pestum    • 


Agrigentum 


»» 


Segeste 


Selinus.     . 


Syracuse 


Neptune    .     • 

veres    •    •     . 

Jupiter  Olym- 
piuB 

Juno  Ludna  . 
Concord     .     . 

Great  Temple . 
Minerva     .     . 


Doric 
Doric 
Doric 

Doric 
Doric 
Doric 

Doric 

Doric 


Hezastyle,  peripteral,  79  feet  by  IM 
feet. 

Hezastyle,  peripteral,  47  feet  by  107 
feet. 

Apteral,  or  with  engagml  culumos,  epta- 
style,  182  feet  by  369  ieet.  Wilkins, 
in  his  restoration  of  it,  makes  this 
temple  hezastyle  amphiproetyle. 

Hezastyle,  peripteral,  67  feet  by  124 
feet. 

Hezastyle,  peripteral,  31  feet  by  93  feet. 
Deep  pronaos  and  opisthodomus. 

.Hezastyle,  peripteral,  76  fieet  \jy  190 
feet.  Ail  the  eztemal  columns  (un- 
fluted)  standing,  but  no  remains  of 
cella. 

Octastyle,  dipteral.  160  feet  by  330  feet. 
There  are  remains  of  five  otber 
temples,  two  of  which  appear  to  have 
been  hezastyle  periptersL 

Hezastyle,  13  Intercolumns  on  sides  : 
now  converted  into  a  diurch  with  a 
modem  Italian  Corinthian  &9ade. 
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TABLE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

TEMPLES— con^nti«c?. 


Asiatic  Gbeek. 


Epheflus     . 

Diana   .    .    . 

Ionic  .    . 

Decastyle,  dipteral,  hyp»thral;  columns 
60  feet  high ;  one  of  the  largest  Grecian 
temples^  being  239  feet  by  418  feet. 
Ctesiphon  and  Metagenes,  architects. 
Date  about  340  b.c. 

MUetus      . 

Apollo     Didy- 

Ionic   .    . 

Decastyle,  dipteral,  164  feet  by  303  feet. 

masna 

Oolumns,    H    diameters.     Pseonius, 

architect.    A  peribolus. 

Magnesia    • 

Diana    .     .    . 

Ionic  .    • 

Octastyle,  pseudo^ipteral,  106  feet  by 
198  feet.    Uermogenes,  architect. 

Friene  .    . 

Minerva  Polias 

Ionic  .     . 

Hexastyle,  peripteral,  64  feet  by  116 
feet.  Pytheas,  architect,  about  340  b.c. 
I'he  order  the  best  example  of  Asiatic 
Ionic.  This  temple  had  a  peribolus 
and  propylseum ;  the  latter  tetrastyle, 
with  two  rows  of  square  pillars  within. 

TeoB      .     . 

Bacchus     .     . 

Ionic  .     . 

Hexastyle,  peripteral  Hermogenes, 
architect;  about  the  time  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great. 

Samos   .     . 

Juno     .     •     . 

Icmic  .     . 

Decastyle,  dipteral;  189  feet  by  346 
feet. 

Roman. 


Rome 


Saturn  .    ,     . 


Fortuna 

Jupiter  and 
Juuo 


Castor  and 
PoUux 


Vespasian 
MarsUltor 


Venus  and 
Boma 

Antoninus  and 

Faustina 
Pantheon  .    . 

Vesta    .     .     . 


Ionic  .    . 

Ionic   .    . 
Corinthian 


Corinthian 

Corinthian 
Corinthian 

Corinthian 

Corinthian 
Corinthian 
Corinthian 


Hexastyle.  Appears  to  have  been  a 
di-prostyle,  but  nothing  of  the  cella 
remains. 

Tetrastyle,  dl-prostyle,  cella  peeudo-pe- 
ripteral ;  about  24  feet  by  44  feet. 

Two  separate  temples,  alongside  each 
other,  in  centre  of  a  colonnaded  peri- 
bolus. Similar  in  dimensions,  but  the 
one  octastyle,  peripteral;  the  other 
octastyle,  di-prostyle.  Erected  by 
Metellus  Macedonicus,  about  140  b.c. 
No  remains;  but  the  authority  is  the 
ancient  plan  of  Rome  in  the  capitol. 

Supposed  to  have  been  octastyle,  pe- 
ripteraL  The  celebrated  "  Three 
Columns,"  in  the  Forum,  are  all  that 
now  remain  of  this  very  tine  example. 

Octastyle.  dipteral ;  92  feet  by  115  feet. 
Columns  47  feet  high. 

Of  this  temple,  sometimes  called  that  of 
Nerva,  only  three  columns  remaining ; 
but  it  is  said  to  have  been  octastyle, 
peripteral. 

Decastyle,  pseudo-peripteral,  enclosed 
within  a  peribolus  formed  by  double 
colonnades  of  a  lesser  order. 

Hexastyle,  triprostyle;  33  feet  by  56 
feet. 

An  octastyle,  triprostyle,  attached  to  a 
rotunda. 

A  circular  peripteral  of  20  columns. 

2  p 
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TABLE  OF  SOME  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL  GREEK  AND  ROMAN 

TEMPLES— oon*mtt«l. 


TivoU  .  . 

Pnmette  . 

Pompeii 

Nismes.  . 

Baalbec.  . 

Palmyra  . 


YetU,  or  thQ 
Sibyl 

Fortmia 


Jupiter      .     . 

Maisoii  Carree, 
or  Temple  of 
CfeiuB   and 
Ladas 

Great  Temple . 

Leaser  Temple . 

Helios,  or  the 
Sun 


Gorintiilan 
Gorintbian 

Corinthian 
Corinthian 

Corinthian 
Corinthian 
Corinthian 


A  drcalar  peripteral,  of  18  columns 
aronnd  cella.  The  order  a  very  pecu- 
liar and  fine  example. 

No  remains  of  this  celebrated  temple 
itself;  bnt  merely  of  the  series  of 
terraces  and  flights  of  steps  on  wbidi 
it  was  elevated. 

Hexastyle,  tetraproetyie;  abont  60  feet 
by  110  feet. 

Hexastyle,  triprostyle;  order  c(mtinned 
along  the  cella,  making  it  a  psendo- 
peripteral ;  38  feet  by  77  feet. 

Decastyle,  peripteral;  160  feet,  by  290 
feet. 

Octastyle,  peripteral;  118  feet  by  225 
feet. 

Octastyle,  peripteral;  95  feet  l^  180 
feet.  Enclosed  within  a  peribolus 
about  740  feet  square,  formed  \jf  an 
outer  wall  and  two  ranges  of  Corin- 
thian columns,  making  a  double 
colonnade. 
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UST  OF  OBEUSKS. 


Situation. 


EGYPT. 

Obelisk  of  Heliopolis 

Hieroglyphics.  It  bears  the  oval  of 
Osirtasen  I.  of  the  Xllth  dynasty. 
(3064  B.C.  Mariette.) 

The  Oreat  Obelisks  of  ICamak 

Hieroglyphics.    Erected  l^  Thotmes  I. 

and  the  Queen  Amon-nou-het.  (Ha-ta- 

su.)     (1464  B.C.) 

The  SmaUer  Obelisks  of  Karnak    .     .     .     . 

Hieroglyphics.    Erected  by  Thotmes  I. 

(1478  B.C.) 

Obelisks  of  Luxor,  Larger 

&naller,  taken  to  Paris  . 
Hieroglyphics.    Erected  by  Barneses  II. 

(1311  B.C.) 

Obelisks  of  Alexandria 

One  standing  (Cleopatra's  Needle)  .  , 
The  other,  formerly  lying  down,  now 
taken  to  London.   (1Y03  b.c.  Mariette.) 

Hieroglyphics.    In  the  central  line  they 
bear  the  oval  of  Thotmes  III.,  and  in 
the  lateral  lines  are   the   ovaLs   of 
Rameses  II. 
Obelisks  of  Tanis. 

They  are  about  ten  in  number,  and  are 
all  of  the  time  of  Rameses  II. ;  some 
with  only  one,  others  with  two  lines 
of  hieroglyphics.  They  vary  in  size : 
some  have  a  mean  diameter  of  about 
6  feet;  and  when  entire,  may  have 
been  from  50  to  60  feet  high.  Those  at 
\he  lower  extremity  of  the  avenue, 
measure  about  33  feet. 
Obelisk  of  Biggig 

Hieroglyphics.  It  bears  the  oval  of 
Osirtasen  I.    Broken  in  two  parts. 

ROME. 

Obelisk  of  the  Vatican 

Without  hieroglyphics.  It  was  erected 
by  Sixtus  V.  in  1686.  It  was  brought 
from  Heliopolis  to  Rome  in  the  reign 
of  Caligula,and  was  placed  in  the  Circus 
of  Nero. 

Obelisk  of  S.  Maria  Maggiore 

Without  hieroj^lyphics.  Was  erected  to 
1 587  by  Fontana,  during  the  pontificate 
of  Sixtus  y .  It  was  one  of  a  pair  which 
originally  flanked  the  entrance  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus. 

Obelisk  of  the  Lateran ^ 

Hieroglyphics.  Was  erected  hj  Fontana, 
in  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus  v .,  to  1588. 
It  was  brought  fix)m  Heliopolis  to 
Alexandria  by  Constanttoe,  and  was 
removed  to  Rome  by  his  son  Constant 
tins,  who  placed  it  on  the  spina  of  the 
Circus  Maximus.  It  bears  the  ovals 
of  Thotmes  ilL  and  Thotmes  IV. 
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Situation. 


Obelisk  of  the  Piazza  del  Popolo,  or  Flaminian 

Hieroglyphics.  Was  erected  by  Fontona 
in  1869,  during  the  pontificate  of  Sixtus 
V.  It  stood  originally  before  the  temple 
of  the  Sun  at  Heliopolis.  It  was  re- 
moved to  Rome  by  Augustus,  and 
placed  in  the  Circos  Maximus.  Accord- 
ing to  Lepsius  it  bears  the  oval  of 
Seti  I.  (Menepthah). 
t)belt8k  of  the  Piazza  Navona,  or  Pamphilian 

Hieroglyphics.  Erected  by  Bernini  in 
1651,  during  the  pontificate  of  Innocent 
X.  A  Boman  work  of  the  time  of 
Domitian.  it  was  found  in  the  arcus 
of  Romulus. 
Obelisk  ofthe  Piazza  della  Minerva  .     .     . 

Hieroglyphics.    Erected  In  166Y  by  Ber- 
nini.   Of  thetimeof  PsammetichusII. 
(594  B.O.) 
Obelisk  of  the  Pantheon 

Hieroglyphics.  Erected  in  1711  by 
Clement  XI.  Of  the  time  of  Rameses 
II. 

Obelisk  of  the  Monte  Cavallo 

Hieroglyphics.  Erected  in  lY86by  Anti- 
nori.  It  formerly  stood  with  that  of 
S.. Maria  Maggiore,  in  front  of  the 
mausoleum  of  Augustus. 
Obelisk  of  the  Trinitk  de*  Monti,  or  Sallustiano 
Hieroglyphics.  Erected  by  Antinori,  in 
1789.  A  Roman  imitation  of  that  of 
the  Piazza  del  Popolo 

Obelisk  of  Monte  Citorio 

Hieroglj-phics.  Erected  by  Antinori,  in 
1792.  It  was  brought  to  Rome  by 
Augustus  from  Heliopolis,  and  placed 
In  the  Campus  Martlus,  where  it  was 
used  as  a  gnomon.  According  to 
Lepsius,  it  was  erected  in  honour  of 
P&ammetichus  I. 
Obelisk  of  Monte  Pindo,  or  Barberini .  .  . 
Hierofflyphics.  It  was  erected  in  honour 
of  Antinous,  in  the  name  of  Hadrian 
and  Sabina. 

Obelisk  of  the  Villa  Mattel 

Hieroglyphics.  It  bears  the  oval  of 
Rameses  II. 

CONSTANTINOPLE. 
Obelisk  in  the  Hippodrome,  or  Atmeidan     . 
Hieroglyphics  on  two  faces.    Erected  by 
the  Emperor  Theodoeins.    An  imita- 
tion of  an  earlier  work. 

Small  Obelisk 

Hieroglyphics.    In  the  Sultan's  garden. 

Obelisk  at  Aries 

Without  hieroglyphics.  It  was  discovered 
in  1389,  and  erected  in  1675. 
Albani  Obelisk 

Executed  in  Egypt  by  Sextus  Rufus,  a 
Boman  prefect.    At  Munich. 


ft.    in. 
78i  0 


51    0 


17    0 


17    0 


45    0 


48    0 


72    0 


30    0 


26    4 


Thickness. 


At  top. 

Below. 

ft.   in. 

it.   in. 

4    5 

7    4 

2    9 

4    5 

2     0 

2    6 

2     1 

2    4 
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4     3 


7     9 


2     2 
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ThicknesB. 


Sitoation. 


Obelidc  at  Corfe  GuUe 

Bean  oral  of  Mioergetes  II. 
Obelisk  at  Benevento. 

HieroRlyphicii.    A  Roman  imitation  of 
tiie  time  of  TkHnitlan. 
The  Borgian  Obelisk. 

In  the  Egyptian  M usenm  at  Naples.  A 
fragment  found  at  Palestrina.  An 
imitation. 

Tlie  Obelisk  of  Fhilc 

or  sandstone.    It  Is  now  erected  at  King- 
ston HalU  Dorset,  and  is  the  property 
of  Mr.  W.  J.  Bankes.    Oval  of  Ener- 
getes  II. 
Obelisk  of  Catania. 

It  is  polygonal.    A  Roman  Imitatimi. 

The  Obelisks  in  the  British  Moseom.      .     . 

These  two  obelisks  are  fragments.  They 

are  of  black  basalt.     Belong  to  the 

time  of  Nectanebo.    (381  b.c.) 

Two  small  obelisks.    Florence     •    .    .     . 

Obelisk  at  Syon  Hoose  ....... 

Red  granite.    Of  Amonoph  II. 

Obelisk  at  Alnwick 

Sandstone.     From  a  private   tomb. 
Bears  a  votive  inscription. 


DIMENSIONS  IN  ENGUSH  FEET  OF  THE  PRINCIPAL 

AMPHITHEATRES. 
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Nismes 
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Abacus,  59. 

Abbreyiations.     See  Sigla. 

Aboo  Simbel,  31. 

Abraxas,  398,  400. 

Achates,  423. , 

Achilles,  241 ;  statue  of,  242. 

deliyering  Briseis  to  the  Heralds, 

273. 
Adamas,  410. 
Adytum,  24. 
iEginetan  style,  155,  159. 
^s,  250 ;  Oandidun^,  250 ;  Corinthian, 

250. 
iEsculapius,  235  ;  statues  of,  235. 
Aetos,  Aetoma,  32. 
Agate,  423. 

Agatho  dsemon,  195,  201. 
Age  of  Painted  Vases : 

according  to  Dr.  Birch,  298. 
.    „        „      Millingen,  298. 
„        „       Kramer,  299. 
Agoracritus,  169. 
Agorse,  105 ;  of  Athens,  105. 
Alabanda,  418. 
Alabastron,  322. 
Alas,  18. 
Alcamenes,  169. 
Aldobrandine  Marriage,  275. 
Almandine  Garnet,  417. 
Alphabets,  Egyptian,  445 ;  Greek,  455, 

458. 
Altare,  54. 
Altars,  53 ;  Egyptian,  53 ;  Greek,  53 ; 

Roman,  54. 
Alto  relievo,  243,  244. 

of  the  Parthenon^  244. 
Amazon  stone,  420. 
Amazons,  241 ;  statue  of,  241. 
Amethyst,  413,  415 ;  Oriental,  416. 
^Kyu^idcLhMfMS^  16. 


*AfJupiKlwv,  45. 

Amphiprostyle,  45. 

Amphitheatres,  Etruscan,  91 ;  Roman, 

91;  form   of,    91:    Flavium,    93; 

Capua,  94  ;  Verona,  94  ;  Pola,  94 ; 

Tysdrus,  94. 
Amphitrite,  211. 
Amphora,  317. 
Amset,  134. 
Amun,  184.  '*■ 
Amymone,  211. 
Anacoluthon,  435. 
Anadyomene  of  Apelles,  259. 
Anaglypta,  243. 
Andronitis,  16. 
Androsphinx,  195. 
Animals,  Egyptian,  199. 

Etruscan,  204. 
Annulus    signatorius,    406 ;    bigem- 

meus,  406 ;  pronubus,  407. 
Antae,  45. 

Antinous,  statue  of,  182. 
Antiptosis,  435. 
Apelles,  259. 
"AfpeariSj  98. 
Aphrodite,  219. 
Apodyterium,  99. 
Apollo,  212;   bust  of,  213;   statues, 

213;  Sauroctonos,   172;   Pythian, 

172,    213;    Belvedere,  181,  213; 

Citharoedus,  213. 
ApoUodorus,  258. 
'Airo^vSfifyos,  176,  181. 
Apop,  201. 
Appianum,  262. 
Apse,  or  apsis,  51. 
Apteral,  45. 
Aqua.     See  Aqueducts. 
Aquamarine,  416. 
Aqueducts,  120 ;  Greek,  120  ;  Roman, 
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120;  Anio  Vetus,  122;  Aqua 
Marcia,  122 ;  Tepnla,  122 ;  Jalia, 
123  ;  Virgo,  123 ;  Akietina,  123 
Claudia,  123;  Anio  Norus,  123 
TiBJana,  124;  Alexandrina,  124 
Algentia,  124 ;  Pont  du  Gard,  124 
Segovia,  124 ;  Tarragona,  124. 

Ara,  54. 

ArneoMtyle,  46. 

Arch,  113,  114;  brick  arch  at  Thebes, 
115;  of  Cloaca  Maxima,  117;  in 
Campbell's  tomb,  117;  in  Etruria, 
117. 

Arches,  triumphal,  102 ;  of  Dmsus, 
103  ;  of  Titus,  103  ;  of  S.  Sererns, 
104 ;  of  Constantino,  104 ;  of  Janus, 
104;  of  Trajan,  104. 

Archaic  style,  14. 

Architecture,  1. 

Egyptian,  3,  23. 
Greek,  4,  31. 
Roman,  5,  40. 

Architrave,  59. 

Area,  95. 

Arena,  91. 

Arenatum,  275. 

Ares,  218. 

Armenium,  262. 

Artemis,  214. 

Artists,  ancient,  349. 
three  classes,  350. 

Aryballos,  323. 

Asaroton,  277. 

Ascos,  322. 

Askh,  148. 

Asteria,  419. 

Astriferi,  335. 

Astrion,  419. 

Astrological  gems,  39i 

"AirrwAos,  45. 

Atef,  189. 

Athene,  215. 

—  Promachus,  165. 

Athla,  297. 

Athlete,  by  Lysippus,  176. 

Athletes,  162. 

Atrium,  17  ;  five  kinds  of  atria,  17. 

Augustus,  statue  of,  181. 

Aulaea,  88. 

Aulina,  21. 

Avanturine,  424;  green,  424. 


I 


BAGCUAirrE,  172,  231.  ] 

Bacchus,  225 ;  bust  of,  227 ;  statues 
of,  227. 

Baking  of  vases,  289. 

Bakaruop,  98. 

Balas  ruby,  414. 

Balnes,  98. 

Balneum,  98. 

Basalt,  basaltes,  429. 

Basilica,  51 ;  of  Trajan,  51 ;  of  Maxen- 
tins,  52 ;  Julia,  52 ;  of  Treves,  52  ; 
at  Pompeii,  52. 

Bas-relief,  284,  244,  246;  Egyptian, 
244;  Etruscan,  244;  Greek  and 
Roman,  244;  of  the  Parthenon, 
246  ;  painted,  254 ;  on  sarcophagi, 
248.  i 

Basso-relievo,  243. 

Bast,  194. 

Baths.     iS9«  Therms. 

Belvedere  Torso,  177. 

Mercury,  224. 

Bennu,  197. 

Beryllus,  416. 

Beryl,  416  ;  yeUow,  417. 

Bibliotheca,  21. 

Bilingual  inscription,  434. 

Black,  263. 

used  by  the  Egyptians,  254* 

Blue,  262. 

used  by  the  Egyptians,  253. 

Bombylios,  322. 

Boustrophedon,  437. 

Bricks,  Egyptian,   14;    Greek,   14; 
Roman,  15.  ' 

Bridges,  111;  Greek,  111;  Roman,  111. 

Bronze,  250 ;  Corinthian,  251. 

of  Delos  and  JEgina,  251.  I 

Brown,  263. 

Buccinum,  263* 

Bust,  205. 

Bttfihsj  53. 


Cabochon,  334. 
Cadmus,  455. 
Cadmian  alphabet,  455. 
Caeruleum,  262. 
Calamis,  161. 
Calathus,  59. 
Caldarium,  99. 
Calida  lavatio,  99. 
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Callais,  Callains,  428. 

Calliope,  234. 

Calpis,  321. 

Camei,  329,  334,  368. 

Cameo,  333 ;  deriration,  333. 

of  Ste.  Chapelle,  364. 

Gemma  Augostea,  365, 

Ptolemy-  Philadelphus  and  Arsi- 
noe,  366. 

Tazza  Farnese,  366. 

Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  367. 

Jupiter  ^giochns,  368. 

Carpegna,  368. 
Canachns,  161. 
Canates,  59,  121. 
Canephors,  63. 
Canons  of  proportion : 

Egyptian,  151. 

of  Polycletus,  162,  176. 
Canopi,  133. 
Cantharus,  .321. 
Capital,  57. 

Capitoline  marbles,  498. 
Capitnlum,  57. 
Capricci,  335. 
Capsarii,  99. 
Carboncnlus  Indicus,  413. 

Garamanticos,  417. 

»  Carbuncle,  417. 
Carceres,  92,  95. 
Carchesiao^  321. 

of  St.  Denys,  374. 
Camelian,  421,  422. 
Carrara  marble,  250. 
Cartouche,  197,  445. 
Caryatides,  63. 
Castellum,  122. 
Castor,  242. 
Cauliculi,  59. 
Cauterium,  264. 
Caraedium,  17. 
Cavea,  86,  92. 
Celebe,  321. 
Cella,  32. 
Cenotaph,  145. 
Centaur,  232  ;  statues,  233. 
Cerachates,  424. 
Ceras,  322. 

Ceres,  321;  statues  of,  212. 
Cerussa,  264. 
Cimon  of  Cleonse,  258 


Cippus,  137,  148. 
Chalcedonius,  421. 
Chalcedony,  421. 
Xa}uchs,  250. 

Characteristics  of  the  human  form 
adopted  by  Greek  sculptors, 
172. 

of  Greek  gems,  392. 

of  Roman  gems,  395. 
Chares,  176. 
Charites,  234. 
Charun,  203. 
XapiUvioi  K\l/uiucts,  88. 
Chilon,  206. 

Doric  Ionic,  206. 
Chimaera,  Etruscan,  204. 
Chimsrse,  335. 
Chlamys,  206. 

Christian  inscriptions,  521,  528. 
Chronological  signs,  454. 
Chryselephantine  statues,  164. 
Chrysoberyl,  414. 
Chrysoberyllus,  417. 
Chrysocolla,  262* 
Chrysolite,  414. 
Chrysolithos,  414. 
Chrysoprase,  420. 
Chrysoprasius,  420. 
Chrysopteron,  414. 
Xfi^fiara,  136. 
Cinerary  urn,  145. 
Cinnabaris,  261. 
Circular  temples,  47.   1 
Circumlitio,  265. 
Circus,  95  ;  Mazimus,  96. 

of  Romulus,  96 ;  Flaminius,  96. 

Agonalis,  96 ;  of  Flora,  97. 

Apollinaris,  97  ;  of  Nero,  97. 
Classes  of  Etruscan  vases,  286. 
Clipeus,  99. 
Clio,  234. 

Cochlis,  columna,  69. 
Cocumella,  141. 
Coelon,  262. 
Collections,   glyptographic,    ancient, 

347 ;  modem,  375. 
Colosseum,  93. 
Colossi,  Egyptian,  151. 

Memnon,  151 ;  Rameses  XL,  151* 
Colossus  of  Rhodes,  176. 
Colours,  used  by  the  Egyptians,  253 ; 
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by  the  Greeks,  261 ;    by  the  Ro- 
mans, 276  ;  in  painting  vases,  288. 

Colouring  architecture,  50. 
statues,  264. 

Colutnbarium,  145. 

Oolumna  cochlis,  69 

'         rostrata,  71. 

Columns,  54;  Egyptian,  55;  Greek, 
57  ;  Roman,  64 ;  Greek  Doric,  59  ; 
Ionic,  61 ;  Corinthian,  63 ;  Roman 
Doric,  64;  Ionic,  65;  Corinthian, 
65 ;  Composite,  68  ;  Etruscan,  68  ; 
monumental,  69 ;  naval,  71 ; 
milliary,  71 ;  of  Trajan,  69;  of 
Antoninus,  70 ;  Pompey,  70 ; 
Phocas,  71 ;  of  Duilius,  71. 

Compluvium,  17. 

Composite  columns,  68. 

—  arches,  68. 
Concamerata  sudatio,  99. 
Conduit,  121. 

Consulship  on  inscriptions,  497. 
Corinthian  atrium,  17. 
column,  63 ;  65. 

—  temples,  38. 
Cornice,  59. 
Coronis,  59. 
Corundum,  410. 
Costume,  Greek,  206. 

Roman,  208. 
Cotyliskos,  323. 
Crater,  321. 
Creta  viridis,  262. 
Crio-sphinx,  196. 
Crobylos,  212,  220. 
Crowns  of  the  Pharaohs,  188. 

of  Osiris,  189. 
Crusta  adamantis,  336,  411. 
Crystallum,  418. 
Cubicula,  20. 
Cunei,  86,  92. 
Cupid,  233. 

of  Praxiteles,  170. 
Cupra,  202. 
Cups,  374;  of  St.  Denys,  374. 

Brunswick,  374. 
Cyathus,  321. 
Cybele,  235. 
Cyclopean  walls,  6. 
Cylinders,  Egyptian,  383. 
Cylix,  322. 


Cymatium,  59. 
Cymbe,  323. 
Cymophane,  419. 
Cynocephalus,  201. 

Dacttliogltphs,  332. 
Dactyliography,  332. 
Dactyliologia,  332. 
Dactyliotheca,  332. 
Dffidalean  style,  155,  157. 
Dates,  454. 

on  inscriptions,  Egyptian,  449. 
Greek,  454 ;  Roman,  497  ; 
Christian,  527. 
Decadence.     See  Decline. 
Decastyle,  46. 
Decline  of  art,  147,  155. 

of  Egyptian  sculpture,  148. 

of  Greek  sculpture,  178. 

of  painting,  260. 

of  vase  painting,  316. 
Decursoria,  111. 
Deities,  Egyptian,  183. 

under  three  forms,  183. 

Etruscan,  202. 

Greek  and  Roman,  204. 
Demeter,  211. 
Demotic  writing,  447. 

when  first  used,  447. 
Dendrachates,  424. 
Determinatives  in  hieroglyphs,  444. 
DextrsB,  407. 
Diadumenos,  162. 
Diamond,  411. 

Diana,  214 ;  statues  of,   214 ;  Lnci- 
fera,  Lucina  Triformis,  214 ;  of  the 
Ephesians,  214. 
Diastvle,  46. 
Auvrovoif  5. 
Ata^c6/uara,  86. 
Dictyotheton,  12. 
Didoron,  14. 
Digamma,  456. 
Dionysus,  225. 
Dioscorides,  329,  351. 
Dioscuri,  242. 
AtirXots,  206. 
Atirr€pos,  dipteral,  45. 
Dirce,  177. 
Discobolus,  181. 
Displuviatum,  atrium,  17. 
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Distemper,  264,  276. 

Divus,  497. 

Doric   column,  59,  64 ;    Greek,   59  ; 

Roman,  64. 
Doryphorus,  162. 
Drill  (terebra),  330. 
ApSfMs,  24. 

Duilian  colximn,  71,  512. 
Dying  Gladiator,  177. 
Dynasts,  197. 

'Hxc7a,  88. 

Echinus,  59. 

£4^tor,  92. 

•e8os,  33. 

Egg  and  tongue  ornament,  296. 

'EyicoutfTiic^,  264. 

Egyptian  architecture,  223. 

sculpture,  148. 

painting,  253 

glyptic  art,  323. 

deities,  183. 

palaeography,  443. 

inscriptions,  449. 
Elseothesium,  99. 
Ellipsis,  435. 

Embalming,  mode  of,  130. 
Emerald,  412. 

oriental,  412. 
'HjU(8iirXo(8ia,  206. 
Emplecton,  512. 
Encaustic,  264. 
'EvSiiMTo,  206. 
Engraved  stones,  324. 

origin  and  history,  327. 

materials,  330. 

knowledge  and  tests,  335. 

subjects  of,  343. 

glyptographic  collections,  ancient, 
347 ;  modem,  375. 

ancient  artists,  347,  349. 

celebrated,  364. 

Egyptian,  378. 

Etruscan,  384. 

Greek,  390. 

Roman,  394. 

Mithraic  and  Gnostic,  397. 
Enigmatic,  class  of  hieroglyphs,  444. 
Entablature,  59. 
"EpToffis,  57. 
'EiriiS^^/xaTa,  206. 


Epistylium,  59. 

Epitaphs,  Greek,  477 ;  Roman,  518 ; 
Etruscan,    487;     Christian,    528; 
of  Scipio,  514;  of  Syphax,  514 ;  of 
Bibulus,  515. 
'Eirleri/JLO,  138. 
Epochs  of  sculpture : 

Egyptian,  148. 

Etruscan,  155. 

Greek,  155. 

of  Painted  Vases,  305. 

Earliest  or  Primitive,  305. 

Early  or  Egyptian,  306. 

Archaic  Greek,  307. 

Transitional,  309. 

The  Beautiful,  309. 

Florid,  312. 

Decadence,  316. 
Erato,  234. 
Erinyes,  236, 
Eros,  233. 
'Hp&a,  137. 
'E<rx(ipGu,  53. 
Essonite,  417« 
Etruscan  architecture,  39. 

sculpture,  153. 

deities,  202. 

painting,  257. 

glyptic  art,  384. 

palsBography,  478. 

inscriptions,  486. 

language,  478. 

temples,  39. 
Etruscan  column,  68. 

intagli,  384. 
Eugubian  tables, 
Eumenides,  236. 
Euphranor,  176. 
Euripus,  96. 
Eustyle,  46. 
Euterpe,  234. 
Eutyches,  341,  352. 
Evodus,  352. 
Exedra,  21. 

Farnese  Bull,  177. 

Hercules,  177. 

Mercury,  224. 

Tazza,  367. 
Fastigium,  32. 
Fasti  consulares,  498. 
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Fasti  Verriani,  498. 

Fates,  236. 

Faaces,  18. 

Faun  of  Praxiteles,  172,  181. 

Fauns,  228. 

statues  of,  230. 
Fenestne,  21. 
Fighting  gladiator,  178. 
Fistula,  120. 

Flora,  238  ;  stotue  of,  238. 
Fluor  spar,  424. 
Fora,  105. 

Venalia,  107. 
Fortune,  236. 

stotue,  237. 
Forum,    105 ;    civile,    106 ;     Roman 
Forum,       106;       Julium,       107; 
August!,   107;  of  Trajan,  107;   of 
Vespasian,  107 ;  of  Nerva,  107  ;  of 
Pompeii,  107. 
Fratres  Arvales,  490. 
Fresco,  264. 
Frieze,  59. 

of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  161. 

of  the  Parthenon,  167. 

of  the  temple  of  Apollo,  169. 
Frigidarium,  99. 
Funereal  inscriptions : 

Greek,  465. 

Etruscan,  487. 

Roman,  500. 

Christian,  521. 
Furis?,  236. 

Garnet,  417. 

Pyrope,  Almandine,  Siriam,  hya- 
cinthine,  417.  ' 

varieties  of,  418. 
Gates,  gateways,  113. 

at  Segni,  114. 

(Eniade,  116. 

Arpino,  114. 

Pompeii,  118. 

of  Rome,  118. 

of  Athens,  119. 
See  also  Ports. 
Genii  of  Amenti,  134,  188. 
r^  <rnijuunp\iy  431# 
Glaze  of  painted  vases,  288. 
Glyptic  art,  Egyptian,  378. 

Etruscan,  384. 


Glyptic  art : 

Greek,  390. 

progress  and  decline  ot,  391. 

Roman,  394. 
Glyptography,  324. 

of  ancient  nations,  377. 
See  Engraved  stones. 
Glyptographic  collections : 

ancient,  347. 

modem,  375. 
Gnostic  gems,  397. 
Graces,  the,  234. 
Gradus,  92,  95. 
Granite,  429. 
rpo^tic^,  258. 
Greek  architecture,  4,  16,  31,  57, 

sculpture,  155. 

deities,  208. 

painting,  257. 

glyptic  art,  390. 

mosaics,  277. 

painted  vases,  287,  307. 

inscriptions,  453. 
Green,  262. 

used  by  the  Egyptians,  253. 
Gremium,  108. 
Group,  205. 
Gryllus,  334. 
Guarnaccino,  417. 
Gynceceum,  16.  i 

Gynseconitis,  16. 

Hades,  236. 

Hadrian,  statue  of,  182. 

Hsemachates,  424. 

Haematite,  428. 

Hsematites,  428. 

Hall  of  Rhamession,  26. 

hypostyle,  27. 
Hapi,  134,  201. 
Harmachis,  197. 
Harpy  monument,  138,  159. 
Hebe,  239. 
Hecate,  214. 
Helices,  59. 
Heliotrope,  420. 
Heliotropium,  427. 
Helix,  296. 
Hephaestus,  215. 
Hera,  210. 
Herme,  72. 
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Hercules,  239. 

statues  of,  240. 

Belvedere,  177,  239. 

Famese,  177,  240. 
Hermaphroditus,  23f3. 
Hermes,  205,  223. 
Hestia,  225. 
Het,  188. 
Hexastyle,  46. 
Hieraco-sphinx,  196. 
Hieratic  writing,  447. 

inrention  of,  447. 

how  used,  447. 
Hieroglyphic  writing,  443. 

five  classes,  444. 

arrangement  of,  446. 

antiquity  of,  446. 

numbers  of  signs  used,  446. 
Hieron,  32. 
Himation,  206. 
Hinthial,  204. 
Hippodrome,  97. 
Historical  inscriptions : 

Parian  chronicle,  461. 

Sigean,  4iS4. 

Potidsean,  455. 

Fasti  consulares,  498. 

Ealendarium  Preenestinum,  498. 

Monumentum  Ancyranum,  498. 

Adulitanum,  438. 

Holcion,  321. 
Horhat,  201. 
Horizontal  walls,  7. 
Horta,  203. 
Horus,  194. 
Houses,  15. 

Egyptian,  16. 

Greek,  16. 

Roman,  17. 
Human  figure,  Egyptian  method  of 

drawing,  254. 
Hyacinthine  garnet,  415,  417,  418. 
Hyacinths,  415. 
Hyacinthos,  413. . 
Hydria,  321. 
Hygeia,  235. 

Hymettus,  marble  of,  249. 
Hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  490. 
Hypsethral,  45. 
Hypergaean  tombs,  125. 
Hypocaustom,  100. 


Hypogsean  tombs,  125. 
Hypostyle  hall,  25,  27. 
Hypotrachelium,  59. 
Hysginum,  263. 

Iaspachates,  423. 

laspis,  427. 

Ibis,  201. 

Iconic  statues,  162. 

Iconographic    class  of   hierogljnphs, 

Ideographic  signs,  444. 

'Icpbv,  32. 

Imitations  of  painted  vases,  305. 

of  inscriptions  on  gems,  342. 

—^  of  gems,  430. 

Imperator,  Emperor,  496. 

Impluvium,  17. 

Impressions  of  gems,  430. 

In  antis,  45.  ' 

Indigo,  indicum,  262. 

Inscriptions.     See  also  Paleography. 

inscribed,  engraved,  laid  on,  433. 

bilingual,  434. 

text,  style,  435. 

metrical,  435. 

Religious ;  Historical,  436. 

Scientific ;  Funereal ;  Christian, 
437. 

History,  437. 

collections,  442. 

Egyptian,  443. 

most  celebrated,  449. 

Greek,  453. 

monumental,  461. 

commemorative,  463. 

bearing  decrees,    treaties,  460, 
464. 

npoffKvirfifiaTaf  464. 

funereal,  465. 

Sigla,  467. 

examples  of  Greek  inscriptions, 
469. 

Etruscan,  477. 

at  Perugia,  480. 
votive  inscriptions,  484. 

funereal,  484. 

Roman,  488. 

hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  490. 

Duilian  column,  492. 

on  Sarcophagus  of  Scipio,  492. 
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Inscriptions,  votive : 

connected  with    religious  wor* 

' .  ship,  494. 

historical,  495. 

Fasti  consnlares,  498. 

Kalendarinm  Pnenestinom,  498. 

Monamentum  Ancyranum,  498. 

fonereal,  500. 

Sigla,  503. 

examples  of  Roman  inscriptions, 
512. 

Christian,  521. 

funereal,  521. 

symbols  used,  522. 

formulae,  523. 

De  Rossi's  classification,  523. 

grammatical  peculiarities,  524. 

names  found  in  them,  526. 

Sigla,  527. 

examples  of   Christian  inscrip- 
tions, 528. 
Inscriptions,  celebrated : 

of  Adulis,  438. 

Rosetta  stone,  449. 

of  Abydos,  450. 

of  Kamak,  450. 

of  Memphis,  451. 

ofTauis,  452. 

Parian  chronicle,  461, 

of  Aboo  Simbel,  4^3,  470. 

on  bronze  serpent,  463,  471. 

Sigean,  464,  469. 

on  bronze  tablet,  464. 

Potidean,  472. 

of  Perugia,  480. 

hymn  of  the  Fratres  Arvales,  490. 

on  Duilian  column,  492,  512. 

on  sarcophagus  of  Scipio,  492, 
514. 

Eugubian  tables,  492. 

Fasti  consulares,  498. 

Kalendarium  Prsenestinum,  498. 

on  arch  of  Titus,  516. 

on  column  of  Trajan,  516. 

on  arch  of  Septimius  Severus,516. 

on  arch  of  Gallienus,  517. 

on  arch  of  Constantine,  517. 
Inscriptions  on  painted  vases,  291. 

on  Greek  gems,  338. 

on  £truscan,  387. 

on  Roman,  396. 


Intagli,  celebrated,  369. 

Egyptian,  382. 

Etruscan,  384. 

Greek,  369. 

Roman,  394. 
Intaglio,  333. 

rilevato,  244. 
Ionic  column,  61,  65. 

Greek,  61. 

Roman,  65. 
Iris,  238. 

Irregular  horizqntal  walls,  7. 
Isiac  table,  452. 
Isis,  186,  187, 
Isodomum,  5. 

Jade,  425, 

Jacinths,  415. 

Jasper,  426  ;  green,  427. 

.Taspis,  421. 

Judgment  of  the  soul,  135. 

Juno,  210;  busts  of,  210. 

statues  of,  210. 

Pronuba  Sospita,  210. 

of  Polycletus,  162. 
Jupiter,  208  ;  bust  of,  209. 

statues,  209. 

Olympius,     Meilichios,     Orkio>, 
209. 

Olympius  of  Phidias,  164. 

Serapis,  209. 

iEgiochus,  368. 

Kabhsenttf,  134. 

Kalendarium  Prsenestinum,  498. 

KaX^s  on  painted  vases,  291. 

KaOertf,  264,  266. 

KcpxtSes,  86. 

Khem,  184. 

Kings,  Egyptian,  197. 

Kionedon,  458. 

Klov€5,  137. 

KirchofiTs  division  of  Greek  alphabet. 

458. 
KKlfuac€S,  86. 
K\ifixucr7ip€s,  88. 
Kneph,  399. 

Kohler's  division  of  scarabsei,  385. 
Koilanaglypha,  244. 
KoiXov,  86. 
Koi/iriTfiptoy,  521. 
K6\'iros,  206. 
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Koppa,  457. 
KUives,  262. 
Kn-knfa,  188. 
Kulmu,  203. 

Labruic,  99. 
Laconicnm,  99. 
Landscape  painting,  271. 
Laocoon,  177. 
Lapidary  style,  460. 
Lapides,  71. 
Lapis  lazuli,  427. 
Lapis  ruber,  10. 

Albanus,  Gabinus,  Tibnrtinus,  10. 
Lararium,  18. 
Lasa,  203. 

Lateres,  cnidi,  cocti,  15. 
Latin  alphabet,  489. 

language,  493. 

tablets  of  Iguvium,  492. 

Lavacrum,  99. 

Lecythi,  sepulchral,  315. 

Lecythus,  322. 

I^kane,  322. 

Lepaste,  322. 

Lepsius  on  the  Pyramids,  81. 

on  Latin  language,  493. 
Leucachates,  424. 
Lighting  of  Temples : 

modes  of,  47* 

according  to  Fergusson,  47. 
LithocoUesis,  332. 
Lithoglyphi,  33l. 
Lithostroton,  277. 
Loculi,  145. 
Aoyuop,  87. 
Losna,  203. 
AovTp6y,  99. 
Lucina^  214. 
Ludius,  Marcus,  268. 
AvKdfiatfros,  462. 
Luni,  marble  of,  249. 
Lychneum,  249. 
'     Lychnis,  414.  , 

Lyncurium,  415. 
^    Lysicrates,  monuments  of,  176. 
Lysippus,  175. 

Maandeb,  296. 
Msnades,  311. 
Msenianum,  92. 


Malachite,  427. 

Mania,  203. 

Mantus,  203. 

Manufactories  of  painted  vases,  303. 

Manufacture  of  painted  vases,  287. 

Marble,   249;  Parian,   Pentelic,  Hy- 

mettan,  of  Thasos,  Luni,  249. 
Marmonttum,  275. 
Mars,  218  ;  statues  of,  219. 
Masonry,  4 ;    Greek,  4 ;    Italian,   5  ; 
Roman,  12;  according  to  Canina, 
12. 
Materials  of  sculpture,  249. 

used  in  the  glyptic  art,  332. 

Mausoleum : 

of  Halicamassus,  139,  172. 

of  Hadrian,  143. 
Maut,  184. 
Mean,  203. 

Meleager,  242  ;  statue  of,  242. 
Melinum,  263. 
Melpomene,  234. 
Memnon,  151. 
Menrva,  202. 
M^plat,  336. 
Mercury,  223 ;  bust,  225 ;  statues  of, 

225. 
Meta,  95. 
Methods  of  painting  fresco,  distemper, 

encaustic,  264. 
Metopes  of  Selinus,  159. 

of  Temple  of  Theseus,  162. 

of  the  Parthenon,  167. 
Mezzo-relievo,  243,  246. 

in  gems,  333. 
Milliaria,  71. 
Milliarium  aureum,  71. 
Mikrofy  261. 
Minerva,  215 ;  statues  of,  218. 

of  Phidias,  164. 

Farnese,  166. 
Minium,  261,  265. 
Mithraic  gems,  397. 
Mithras,  397. 
Moabite  stone,  456. 
Moirae,  236. 
Molochites,  427. 
Monogram  of  Christ,  522. 
Monogrammon,  258. 
Monopteral,  47. 
Monument  of  Lysicrates,  176. 
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Monnmentimi,  142. 
Adulitaniim,  438. 
Ancjraniiin,  498. 
Monumeiitfl  of  architectnre,  1. 
Mono,  418. 

MorUr,  13 ;  Roman,  13. 
Mosaic,  276  ;  Egyptian,  277  ;  Greek, 
277 ;  Roman,   281 ;   of  the   Capi- 
tol, 278 ;   of  Dioscorides,  278 ;  of 
Acratofl,  279 ;  pavement,  280 ;  of 
Palestrina,  281 ;  of  Pompeii,  281 ; 
of  Heraclitos,  281. 
Mammies,  128. 
Egyptian,  130. 
Greek,  132. 
Mummification,  why  adopted  hy  the 

Egyptians,  130. 
Mommy  cases,  132. 
Mural  painting,  272,  275. 
Mnrez,  263. 
Mnrrha,  424. 

Muses,  234 ;  statues  of,  235 
Myron,  161. 

Mythology  of  sculpture : 
Egyptian,  183. 
Etruscan,  202. 
Greek  and  Roman,  205 

NoSSio,  137. 
Naos,  32. 
Kathum,  204. 
Naumachifls,  97. 

of  Augustus,  97. 

of  Domitian,  97. 

of  Claudius,  97. 
Naral  column,  71. 
Naxium,  330. 
Necro-Corinthia,  300. 
Necropolis,  142. 
Keith,  184. 
Nemesis,  169,  238. 
Nephrite,  425. 
Nepthys,  186. 
Neptune,  211 ;  bust  of,  211 ;  statues 

of,  211. 
Nethuns,  203. 
Nicias,  260. 
Nicolo,  422. 
Nike,  238. 
Nilion,  425. 
Niobe,  172. 


Nomenclature  of  painted  Vases  : 

English  and  Italian,  323. 
Nortia,  203. 
Nucleus,  108. 
Numbers,  Greek,  462. 

tUainy,  156,  251. 

Qbeliseb,  73. 

Egyptian,  73. 

Greek,  75. 

Roman,  76. 

of  Heliopolis,  453. 

inscription  on,  453. 
Obsidian,  429. 
Obsidianum,  429. 
Ochre  (^XfMt),  262. 
Octostyle,  46. 
(Ed,  21. 
(Enochoe,  321. 
Odeum,  90. 

of  Pericles,  90. 

of  Hcrodes  Atticus,  90. 
Ollse,  145. 
Olpe,  321. 

Olympiads,  Greek  and  Roman,  461. 
Onyx,  oriental  alabaster,  422. 
Opalus,  opal,  419.' 
Opera  Tuscanica,  153. 
Ophites,  429. 
Opisthodomos,  32,  33. 
Oppidum,  95. 
Opus,  quadratum,  10. 

inoertum,  4,  11. 

reticulatum,  4, 12. 

lateritium,  12. 

musivum,  276. 

sectile,  277. 

tessellatum,  277. 
Orchestra,  86,  87. 
Oriental  emerald,  412. 

topaz,  414, 

amethyst,  416. 

camelian,  421. 
Ornaments  on  painted  vases,  295. 
Orpheus,  242. 
Ostia,  95. 
Ostium,  263. 
Oval,  Royal  Egyptian,  197. 

containing  names  and  titles  of 
kings,  448. 

of  Rameses  II.,  448. 
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P^DESOS,  416,  419. 
Pseonios,  169.     ■ 
Painted  vases.     See  Vases. 
Painting,  252. 

Egjptian,  253. 

on  bas-reliefs,  254. 

on  walls,  256. 

on  wood,  256. 

portraits,  256. 

£truscan,  257. 

Greek,  257. 

methods  of,  264. 

Roman,  268. 

at  Pompeii,  269. 

Herculaneum,  271. 

Baths  of  Titus,  271. 

mnral,  272. 

of  vases,  287. 
Palseography,  431. 

aim  and  ntility,  431. 

materials,  433. 

relative  importance  of  inscrip- 
tions, 434. 

critical  knowledge,  435. 

classification,  436. 

history  of,  437. 

jBgjptian,  443. 

Etruscan,  477. 

Greek,  453. 

Roman,  488. 

Christian,  521. 
Palamedes,  455. 
Palla,  208. 
Pallas  of  Velletri,  166,  217. 

-  Promachos,  217. 
Pan,  230. 
Panathenaic  vases : 

subjects  on,  297,  307. 
Panels,  261. 
Papyri,  135. 
nafNunc^via,  88. 
Parian  chronicle,  461. 

marble,  249. 

Parrhasios,  259. 

Parthenon,  85. 

Pasht,  164. 

Paste  of  painted  vases,  287. 

Pediment,  32 ;  of  the  Parthenon,  167. 

of  temple  of  Jupiter  at  Olympia, 
169. 
Pelasgic  wall,  6. 


Pelasgio  alphabet,  455. 
Pelice,  320. 

Pentadoron,  a  brick,  14. 
Pentelic  marble,  249. 
Peplos,  208. 
n€pl$okoSy  32. 
Peridot,  415. 
Periods  of  art : 

Egyptian,  148. 

Etruscan,  153. 

Greek,  155. 

Dsdalean,  157. 

iEginetan,  159. 

Phidian,  163. 

Praxitelean,  170. 

Decline,  178. 

Roman,  179. 
Peripteral,  45,  47. 
Peristyle,  16,  18. 
Persephone,  236. 
Perseus,  242. 
Petasus,  206. 
Phalerse,  >334. 
Phiale,  322. 

Phidian  style,  155,  163. 
Phoenix,  197. 

Phonetic,  class  of  hieroglyphs,  445. 
Phtah,  185. 
Phuphluns,  203. 
Pinacotheca,  21. 
niycuctsy  261. 
Piscinae,  121. 
Plans  of  temples,  44. 
Plasma,  420. 
Plinth,  57. 
Pluto,  236. 
Podium,  92. 
Pollux,  242. 
Polyandrion,  136. 
Polychrome  vases,  315. 
Polychromy,  264. 
Polycletus,  162. 
Polygnotus,  258. 
Polygonal  walls,  6. 
Polylithic  sculpture,  250. 
Polymnia,  234. 
Poniatowsky  gems,  342. 
Pontes,  111. 

Sublicius,  111. 

^milius,  112. 

Fabricius,  Cestius,  112. 
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Pontes: 

Aunlini,  112. 

Triamphalu,  112. 

SAixu,  112. 

Milrins,  113. 

Kamiensig,  113. 

of  Trajan,  113. 

of  Alcantara,  113. 
Porch,  45. 
nop^ipa,  263. 
Porphyry,  429. 
Porphyrites,  429. 
Ports*  118. 
Porta  trinmphales,  95. 
Porticoes,  45. 
Poseidon,  211. 
Posticnm,  32. 
Postscenium,  89. 
Potidsan  inscription,  454, 472. 
Potteries,  302. 
Prsecinctio,  89,  92. 
Pnecinctiones,  86. 
Prase,  420. 
Prasios,  420. 

sangoineis  pnnctis,  420. 

Prazitelean  style,  155,  170. 
Primitive  tombs,  140. 
Prochons,  821. 
Hpdipofiosj  32. 
Pronaos,  32. 
Propylon,  24. 
Proserpine,  236. 
TipocieiiiPiorf  87. 
Prosceninm,  89. 
TIpo^K^pji/jMy  464. 
Tlpoffrks,  16. 
Prostyle,  45. 
np(ftrrv\os,  45. 
Prothyrum,  17. 
Protogenes,  260. 
Pschent,  188. 
Psend-isodonnm,  5. 
Psendo-dipteral,  45. 
Pseudo-periptend,  45. 
Y^^MT/io,  460. 
Psyche,  233. 
Pteromata,  46. 
Pnlpitnm,  87,  89. 
Pnlvinar,  95. 

Pnnctnm  lapidis,  336,  411. 
Purple,  262. 


Purple,  Tyrian,  263. 
Purpurissimom,  263. 
Puzzolana,  521. 
Pycnostyle,  46. 
Pylon,  24. 
Pyramids,  77. 

Egyptian,  78. 

Etmscan,  83. 

Greek,  83. 

Roman,  83. 

of  Cheops,  78. 

of  Chephren,  80. 

of  Mycerinns,  80. 

Sakkdbra,  80. 

Meydoum,  81. 

Ethiopia,  81. 

Erasinns,  83. 

Cains  Cestins,  83. 
Pyreicns,  260. 
I^rrope,  417. 
Pythagoras,  161. 

QUEEKS,  Egyptian,  197. 

Ra,185. 
Rasena,  478. 
Bed,  261. 

used  by  the  Egyptians,  253. 
Regolini  Galassi  tomb,  141. 
Regular  horizontal  walls,  8. 
Relief  in  sculpture,  243. 

Egyptian,  244. 

Etruscan,  244. 

Greek  and  Roman,  244. 

in  gems,  333. 
Representational,  claas  of  hieroglyphs, 

444. 
Rhamession,  24. 
Rhea,  235. 

Rhyparographos,  260. 
Rhyton,  322. 

Ring,  of  Cheops,  401 ;  of  Amnnoph 
m.,  401 ;  of  Horus,  401 ;  of  Alex- 
ander, 404 ;  of  P<^ycrate8,  404. 
Rings,  400. 

Egyptian,  401. 

Greek,  403. 

Etruscan,  404. 

Roman,  405. 

thumb,  409. 

subjects  on,  407. 

silver,  bronze,  lead,  iron,  410. 
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Ritual  of  the  Dead,  136. 
Koads,  108.     See  Vis. 
liock  crystal,  415. 
Rock-cot  temples,  31. 

tombs,  120,  139,  140. 

Romau  architecture,  8,  17, 40, 51,  64, 
88,  91. 

sculpture,  178. 

paiutiug,  268. 

mosaics,  281. 
-^  glyptic  art,  394. 
I^otta  stone,  449. 
R^llma,  colnmna,  71. 
RuWA  261. 
Ruby,  4^3. 
Rudus,  108. 

Sandaracha^  262. 
Sandastros,  male,  female,  425. 
Sandaresos,  425. 
Sapphire,  413. 

green,  412. 

star,  419. 
Sapphirus,  427. 
Sarcophagi,  132. 

of  Seti  I.,  133. 

of  Nectanebo,  133. 
Sarcophagus,  145. 

of  Scipio,  145. 
Sard,  421. 
Sarda,  421. 
Sardachates,  422. 
Sardonyx,  422. 
Satyrs,  228. 
Scapus,  57. 
Scarabaus  : 

Egyptian,  i^OO,  378. 

Etruscan,  384. 
Scarabs!,  Egyptian,  200,  334,   378, 
379 ;  talismanical,  historical,  phy- 
siographical,  various,  382  ;  Etrus- 
can, 384 ;  Kohler's  division  of,  385. 
Sceptres,  Egyptian,  188. 
Schola,  99. 
Scopas,  172. 
Scotia,  57. 
Sculpture,  147. 

Egyptian,  148. 

Etruscan,  153. 

Greek,  155. 

of  the  Parthenon,  166. 


Sculpture : 

Roman,  179. 

coloured,  265. 
Scyphus,  321. 
Sealing  earth,  431. 
Seal  rings,  404. 
Sekhet,  149,  194. 
%r\Khi,  24. 
Selinus,  159. 
Sepulchrum,  142. 
Serapis,  192. 

Jupiter,  209. 

Seth,  399. 
Sethlans,  202. 
Seti,  185. 

Seti  Menepthah  I.,   sarcophagus    of, 
133. 

IL,  statue  of,  198. 

Shabts,  134. 

Shapes  of  painted  vases,  317. 

Shenti,  198. 

Sigean  inscription,  464,  469. 

Sigma,  21. 

Signatures  on  gems,  339,  340. 

Signet  rings,  401,  405. 

Signet  of  Sennacherib,  420. 

Signs,  hieroglyphic,  443. 

Sileni,  230 ;  statues  of,  230. 

Sima,  59. 

Simonides,  445. 

Siriam  garnet,  417. 

2ici}Hi,  86,  87. 

^KidypafifMj  238. 

Smaragdus,  412. 

Scythian,    Bactrian,     Egyptian, 
412 ;  Medicus,  427. 
Smaragdachates,  424. 
Solon,  329,  353. 
Sosus  of  Pergamos,  277. 
Sothic  period,  197. 
^ci^SoHi,  98. 
Sphinx,  195. 

three  kinds,  195. 

Great  Sphinx,  196. 
Sphragis,  427. 
XippayTSes,  404. 
Specus,  121. 
Spina,  95. 
Spira,  57. 
Spoliatorium,  99. 
Stadium,  98. 
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Stadium  of  Olympia,  98. 

of  Athens,  98. 
Stage  of  theatre,  86,  87«  89. 
Stages  of  development  of  masonry  in 

Italy  and  Greece,  5. 
Stamnos,  320. 
Stotue,  205. 
Statomen,  108. 
Stels,  201. 
iHiXm,  137. 
Stephanos,  210. 
Stereobate,  33. 
Stibadinm,  21. 
Stola,  208. 

Stone,  employed  by  the  Romans,  10. 
Stones,  used  in  glyptics,  332. 

for  engraving,  410. 
See  Engraved  stones. 
Styles  in  scolptnre : 

Egyptian,  148. 

Etruscan,  153. 

Greek,  155. 

Roman,  179. 
Styles  of  painted  vases,  305. 

of  Greek  inscriptions,  438. 

of  masonry,  6. 

Subjects  on  painted  vases,  292. 

on  gems,  343. 

on  rings,  409. 
Sudatorium,  99. 
Suggestus,  92. 
Sulci,  108. 
Summanus,  202. 
Summum  dorsum,  108. 
Sunstone,  425. 
Suovetaurilia,  494. 
Syenite,  430. 

Symbolical,  class  of  hieroglyphs,  444. 
Symplegmata,  335. 
Systyle,  46. 

Tablet  of  Abydos,  of  Kamak,  450. 

of  Memphis,  451. 

Isiac,  452. 
Tablets,  Eugubian. 

sepulchral,  261. 

Tablinum,  17. 
Tabulae,  261. 

• honestee  missionis,  500, 

Tam,  133. 
Tau,  188. 


Taurobolia,  494. 
Tautology,  435. 
Tazza  Famese,  366. 
Tefnu,  194. 
Telamones,  63. 
Telephanes,  258. 
Temples,  Egyptian,  23. 

Greek,  31. 

Etruscan,  39. 

Roman,  40. 

Kamak,  26  ;.X'Uzor,  1 
29  ;  Dendera;  29 ;  Is 

Rock-cut,  31. 

Parthenon,  35. 

Jupiter  at  Olympia,  36  i^ 
Samos,  36  ;  Diana  ^  ^ 
37,  172. 

Erechtheum,  37. 

Jupiter  Olympius,  38. 

Nike  Apteros,  172. 

Jupiter  Capitolinus,  39 

of  Castor  and  Pollux,  41. 

Vespasian,  41. 

Saturn,  41. 

Mars  Ultor,  41. 

Antoninus  and  Faustina,  41. 

Fortuna  Virilis,  41. 

Pantheon,  42. 

Vesta,  43 ;  Sibyl,  43. 

Palmyra,  43. 

Baalbec,  43. 

Maison  Carree,  Nismes,  44. 

forms  of,  45. 

rectangular,  45. 

circular,  47. 
T4fupos,  32. 
Tepidarium,  99. 
TtpfjM,  98. 
Termini,  72. 
Terpsichore,  234. 
Terracotta,  251. 
Tescher,  188. 
Tesserae,  421. 

Testudinatum,  atrium,  17. 
Tetradoron,  brick,  14. 
Tetrastyle,  atrium,  17. 
Tetrastyle,  46. 
QdhafioSf  16. 
Thalia,  234. 
Thasos,  marble  of,  249. 
Theatres,  84. 
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Theatre*: 

Greek,  84. 

£truscan,  88. 

Roman,  88. 
%4arpov,  85. 
Thermae,  98, 

of  Caracalla,  100. 

of  Diocletian,  101. 

of  Titus,  101. 

of  Pompeii,  101. 
Thesan,  203. 

Theseus,  240  ;  statue  of,  240. 
Thoth,  185,  189. 
Thumb  rings,  409. 
Thymele,  87. 
Timanthes,  259. 
Tinia,  202. 
Toga,  205. 
Tombs,  125. 

Hypergaean,  12. 

Hypogaean,  125,  139. 

Egyptian,  126. 

Greek,  136. 
.  Harpy  tomb,  138. 

in  Magna  Graecia,  139. 
'  Etruscan,  139. 

at  Tarquinii,  140. 

at  Albano,  142. 

Boman,  142. 

ofCeciHaMetella,  143. 

of  Augustus,  143. 

of  Hadrian,  143. 
Topaz,  oriental,  414. 
Topazius,  414. 

Prasoides,  415. 
Toro  Famese,  177. 
Torso  Belvedere,  177. 
Torus,  57. 
Transitional  style : 

in  sculpture,  157. 

in  painted  vases,  309. 
Treasury  of  Atreus,  136. 
^Triad,  Egyptian,  187. 
Tribe,  name  of,  in  inscriptions ; 

Roman,  562. 

of  Athens,  466. 
Tribuneship,  on  inscriptions,  496. 
Triclinium,  20. 

Triumphal  arches,  102.     See  Arches. 
Trochilus,  57. 
Tuautmutf,  134. 


Tubuli,  120. 
Tufa,  10. 

lithoide,  granolare,  521. 
Tumulus,  125. 

of  La  Cocumella,  141, 

at  Cervetri,  141. 
Tumuli,  136,  140. 
Tnnic,  208. 
Turan,  203. 
Turms,  203. 
Turquoise,  428. 
Tuscan  column,  68. 
Tuscanica,  opera,  163. 
Tuscanicum,  17. 
Tyche,  236. 
Tyrian  marble,  263. 

Unctuarium,  99. 
•TW7eia,  139. 
"droCKiiytoify  87. 
Uraeus,  189. 
Urania,  234. 
Urns,  cinerary,  145. 
Uses  of  painted  vases,  296, 
Ustrinum,  145. 

Vanth,  203. 

Vase  of  Meidias,  313. 

Dodwell,  306. 
Vases,  painted,  282. 

denomination,  284. 

Etruscan,  234. 

classes  of,   according  to  Gerhard 
286.  ' 

Greek,  287. 

paste,  287. 

manufacture,  287. 

painting  of,  287. 

colours  used,  298. 

glaze,  288. 

baking,  289. 

classes,  289. 

archaic,  289. 

artists,  290. 

potters,  290. 

inscriptions,  291. 

subjects,  292. 

ornaments,  295. 

uses  of,  296. 

prizes,  presents,  297. 

for  sepulchral  purposes,  297, 

age  of,  298. 
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VaMes,  painted : 

found  in  tombs^  300. 
potteries,  d02. 
manufactories,  303. 
imitations,  303. 
collections,  304. 
publications  on,  304. 
epochs,  305. 
shapes,  317. 

English  and  Italian  nomenclature, 
323. 
Vehicles  of  painting,  261. 
Vejoris,  or  Vedius,  202. 
Velarium,  88,  92. 
Velum,  92. 

Venus,  219 ;  statues  of,  222. 
of  Milo,  170. 
ofCnidos,  170,  181. 
de'  Medici,  177. 
of  the  Capitol,  181. 
Urania,  Genetriz,  220. 
Callypygos,  221. 
Anadyomene,  221. 
Vermilion,  261. 
Vesta,  225. 
Vestibule,  17. 
Vi«,  XGB, 

Appia,  109. 
Latina,  109. 
Labicana,  109. 
Prsenestina,  109. 
Tiburtina,  109. 
Nomentana,  110. 
Salaria,  110. 
Flaminia,  110. 
iEmilia,  110. 
Cassia,  110. 
Aurelia,  110. 
Portuensis,  110. 
Ostiensis,  110. 

Ardeatina,  Laurentina,  Severiana, 
110. 


Victory,  238. 
Villa  liYia,  268. 
Villas,  Roman,  22. 
Voltumna,  203. 
Vomitoria,  92. 
Votive  inscriptions : 

Greek,  462. 

Etruscan,  484. 

Roman,  494. ' 
Vulcan,  215. 


Walm,  2. 

Egyptian,  2. 

Greek,  4. 

Italian,  5. 

Cyclopean,  polygonal,  6. 

irregular  horizontal,  7. 

regular  horizontal,  8. 

Roman,  8. 

of  Athens,  5. 

of  Rome,  12. 

of  Romulus,  12. 

of  Servius  TuUius^  12. 

Aurelian,  13. 

at  Pompeii,  275. 
White,  263. 

used  by  the  Egyptians,  254. 
Windows,  21. 

Xystcs,  19. 

Yellow,  262. 

used  by  the  Egyptians,  254. 

Zeus,  208. 

Olympius,  Meilchios,  Orkios,  208« 
Zeuxis,  258. 
Zigzag,  296. 
iM^pos,  59. 
Imv4i,  206. 
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